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Art.  I. — Precursors  of  the  Scottish  rhilosoi->hy. 

In  the  College  Libraries  of  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen  are 
collected  a  number  of  the  theses  which  had  been  defended  iu 
the  Scottish  Universities  in  the  seventeenth  century  Thei^ 
seem  to  fall  under  the  heads  of  Theses  Logicse,  Theses  Ethica*, 
Theses  Physical,  Theses  Spherical.  Aristotle  still  rules  both  in 
logic  and  ethics.  In  logic,  there  is  much  abstract  enunciation, 
and  there  are  many  acute  distinctions  in  regard  to  Ens  and 
unity,  singulars  and  universals ;  and  in  ethics,  the  discussions 
are  about  virtue  and  vice,  and  choice.  In  physics,  there  are 
rational  and  deductive  investigations  of  the  nature  of  motion 
and  resistance.  During  the  century,  the  courses  of  study  differ 
somewhat  in  the  different  universities,  but  still  there  is  a  gene- 
ral correspondence.  In  the  course  of  Philosophy  the  Regenta 
use  Aristotle  De  Anima,  Porphyry's  Introduction,  the  Cate- 
gories of  Aristotle,  the  Dialectics  of  Ramus,  and  the  Rhetoric 
of  Vossius,  with  the  works  of  such  writers  as  Crassotus,  Reas, 
Burgerdicius,  Ariaga,  Oviedo,  &c.  The  ethics  include  politics 
and  economics,  and  there  are  discussions  about  the  nature  of 
habits.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  all  topics  are  dis- 
cussed in  a  logical  and  rational,  and  not  in  an  observational, 
manner  and  spirit. 

The  Parliamentary  Commission  for  visiting  the  universities, 
appointed  in  1690,  and  following  years,  directed,  in  1695,  the 
professors  of  philosophy  in  St  Andrews  to  prepare  the  heads  of 
a  system  of  logic,  and  the  corresponding  professors  in  Edin- 
burgh to  prepare  a  course  of  metaphysics.  The  compends 
drawn  up  in  consequence  were  passed  from  one  college  to 
another  for  revision ;  there  is  no  evidence  that  tliey  were  finally 
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2  Precursors  of  the  Scottish  Philosophy. 

sanctioned,  but  they  may  be  accepted  as  giving  a  fair  idea  of 
the  instructions  in  philosophy  conveyed  in  the  universities  of 
Scotland  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century — at  the  very 
time  when  Locke's  Essay  was  finding  its  way  so  rapidly  oyer 
the  three  kingdoms.  Logic  is  called  the  instrument  to  acquire 
other  sciences,  inasmuch  as  it  prescribes  rules  for  rightly  appre- 
hending, judging,  and  arguing.  It  is  said  to  be  defined  by 
others  as  the  science  which  directs  the  operations  of  the  mind 
for  finding  out  truth  in  every  other  science.  It  is  represented 
as  treating  of  the  three  operations  of  apprehension,  judgment, 
and  discourse,  to  which  some  add  a  fourth  part,  on  method,  under 
which  analysis  and  synthesis  are  explained.  In  all  this  there 
is  nothing  but  the  commonplace  of  bygone  ages.  But  in  this 
same  text-book  of  logic  we  have  the  distinction  drawn  in  the 
Port  Royal  Logic,  between  the  extension  and  comprehension  of 
the  notion,  adopted  and  stated.  "  We  must  distinguish  betwixt 
the  extension  and  comprehension  of  an  idea.  All  the  essential 
attributes  of  an  idea  are  called  its  comprehension,  as  being, 
substance,  vegetative,  sensitive,  and  rational  are  the  compre- 
hension of  man ;  but  Peter,  Paul,  &c.,  contained  under  man 
are  called  the  extent  of  man."  It  can  be  shewn  that  this  dis- 
tinction comes  down  in  an  unbroken  historical  chain  in  Glas- 
gow to  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  who  has  so  profitably  amplified  and 
applied  it.  It  is  found  in  the  Introduction  to  Logic  by  Car- 
michael,  and  in  the  Logical  Compend  of  Hutcheson;  and  the 
latter  continued  to  be  used  in  Glasgow  till  towards  the  time 
when  Hamilton  was  a  student  there. 

Metaphysics  are  said  to  be  defined  by  some  as  a  science  of 
being  as  being  ;  by  others  as  a  speculative  science,  which  con- 
siders being  in  general,  and  its  properties  and  kinds,  as  ab- 
stracted from  matter.     The  benefits  arising  from  tlie  study  of 
metaphysics  are  said  to  be,  that  treating  of  undoubted  truths 
and  axioms,  we  are  enabled  by  their  assistance  the  better  to 
discover  truths  generally,  and  avoid  errors ;  that  as  dividing 
beings  into  classes  it  keeps  us  from  confusion  ;  that  giving 
general  names  to  common  and  abstracted  beings,  it  aids  the 
understanding  in  every  kind  of  learning,  and  specially  in  theo- 
logy, in  which  use  is  made  of  metaphysical  terms.     The  first 
part  of  metaphysics  treats  of  the  principles  of  being,  and  of  the 
various  species  of  beings.     The  second  part  treats  of  the  pro- 
perties of  being,  such  as  unity,  verity,  goodness ;  and  under 
this  head  we  have  abstract  discussions  as  to  the  finite  and 
infinite,  the  necessary  and  contingent,  the  absolute  and  rela- 
tive, cause  and  effect,  means  and  end,  substance  and  qua- 
lity.    Such  was  the    pabulum  on  which  college  youths  fed 
during  the  century.     This  was  the  learning  which  helped  to 
sharpen  the  intellects  of  such  men  as  Henderson,  Ruther- 
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ford,  Leighton,  Gillespie,  Baillie,  Dickson,  Burnet  (Bishop), 
Stair  (Lord),  and  Carstairs,  who  acted  so  important  a  part  in 
the  affairs  of  their  country. 

But  in  order  to  appreciate  fully  the  philosophic  tastes  and 
capacities  of  Scotchmen,  we  must  follow  them  into  France. 
From  a  very  old  date,  certainly  from  the  thirteenth  century, 
there  had  been  a  close  connection  between  that  country  and 
Scotland,  arising  from  the  jealousy  entertained  by  both  nations 
of  the  power  and  ambition  of  England.     The  Scottish  youth 
who  had  a  love  of  adventure,  or  a  thirst  for  military  glory,  had 
a  splendid  opening  provided  for  them  in  the  Scottish  Guard, 
which  protected  theperson  of  the  king  of  France,  while  those  who 
had  a  taste  for  letters  found  means  of  instruction  and  employ- 
ment in  the  numerous  French  colleges.*     The  Scotch  scholars 
who  returned  to  their  own  land  brought  back  the  French  learn- 
ing with  them.     Bishop  Elphinston,  who  was  the  founder,  and 
Hector  Boece,  who  was  the  first  principal  of  King's  College, 
Aberdeen,  had  both  taught  in  the  University  of  Paris,  and  they 
set  up  the  Scottish  University  on  the  model  of  the  French  one. 
John  Major  or  Mair,  who  taught  scholastic  theology  in  Glas- 
gow and  St  Andrews,  and  who  was  the  preceptor  of  Knox  and 
Buchanan,  had  ])een  for  some  time  in  the  University  of  Paris. 
During  the  sixteenth,  and  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, there  was  a  perpetual  stream  of  Scottish  scholars  flowing 
into  France.     Some  of  these  were  Catholics,  to  whom  toleration 
was  denied  at  home,  and  w^ho  betook  themselves  to  a  country 
where  they  had  scope  for  the  free  exercise  of  their  gifts.     But 
quite  as  many  were  Protestants,  Avho  finding  (as  Scotchmen  in 
later  ages  have  done)  their  own  land  too  narrow,  or  thirsting  for 
farther  knowledge  or  learned  employment,  connected  them- 
selves with  one  or  other  of  the  reformed  colleges  of  Saumur, 
Montauban,  Sedan,  Montpellier,  and  Nismes,  where  some  of 
them  remained  all  their  lives,  while  others  returned  to  their 
own  country.     Some  of  these  emigrants  were  lawyers  or  phy- 
sicians ;  but  by  far  the  greater  number  of  them  were  devoted 
to   literature,   philosophy,   or  theology.      George   Buchanan, 
Thomas  Ricalton,  three  Blackwoods,  Thomas   Dempster,  two 
Barclays,  Andrew  Melville,  John  Cameron,  Walter  Donaldson, 
and  William  Chalmers  are  only  a  few  of  the  Scotchmen  who 
occupied  important  offices   in  France.     Two  call  for  special 
notice  here,  as  they  wrote  able  logical  works : — ^The  one,  Robert 
Balfour,  a  Catholic,  and  Principal  of  Guienne  College,  Bour- 
deaux,  and  an  erudite  commentator  on  Aristotle  ;   and  the 
other,  Mark  Duncan,  a  Protestant,  and  Principal  of  the  Uni- 

*  The  reader  curious  on  this  subject  "will  find  ample  information  in  "  Los 
JEcossais  ea  Trance,"  by  Miclie]. 
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versity  of  Saumur,  and  autlior  of  Institutes  of  Logic.  There 
must  have  been  some  reality  as  the  ground  of  the  extravagant 
statement  of  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  in  his  "  Discovery  of  a  Most 
Exquisite  Jewel,"  that  "the  most  of  the  Scottish  nation, 
never  having  restricted  themselves  so  much  to  the  propriety  of 
words  as  to  the  knowledge  of  things,  where  there  was  one  pre- 
ceptor of  languages  among  them,  there  was  above  forty  pro- 
fessors of  philosophy."  "  The  French  conceived  the  Scots  to- 
have  above  all  nations  in  matter  of  their  subtlety  in  philoso- 
phical disputations,  that  there  have  not  been  till  of  late  for 
these  several  years  together  any  lord,  gentleman,  or  other  in 
all  that  countr}'-,  who  being  desirous  to  have  his  son  instructed 
in  the  principles  of  philosophy,  would  entrust  him  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  any  other  than  a  Scottish  master."  He  adds,  that  "  if 
a  Frenchman  entered  into  competition,  a  Scotchman  would  be 
preferred." 

By  such  teaching  at  homo,  and  by  such  foreign  intercourse, 
a  considerable  amount  of  narrow  but  intense  intellectual  life 
■was  produced  and  fostered  in  Scotland.  But  youths  were  be- 
ginning to  feel  that  the  air  was  too  close,  too  confined,  and  too 
monastic  for  them,  and  were  longing  for  greater  freedom  and 
expansion.  While  Aristotle  and  the  scholastic  method  still 
hold  their  place  in  the  cloisters  of  the  colleges,  there  is  a  more 
bracing  atmosphere  in  the  regions  without  and  beyond ;  and 
this  is  now  to  rush  into  Scotland. 

From  the  time  of  the  revival  of  letters  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, ahiiost  every  great  and  original  thinker  had  thought  it 
necessary  to  protest  against  the  authority  of  Aristotle  and  tlie 
schoolmen.  Bacon  left  Cambridge  with  a  thorough  contempt 
for  the  scholastic  studies  pursued  there ;  and  the  grand  end 
aimed  at  in  his  "  Novum  Organum,"  was  to  carry  away  men's 
regards  from  words  and  notions,  to  which  they  had  paid  too  ex- 
clusive attention,  and  to  fix  them  on  things.  In  respect  of  a 
disposition  to  rebel  against  Aristotle  and  the  schoolmen,  Des- 
cartes was  of  the  same  spirit  as  Bacon ;  and  Gassendi  and 
Hobbes  agreed  -with  Descartes,  with  whom  they  differed  in 
almost  everything  else.  It  would  be  easy  to  produce  a  suc- 
cession of  strong  testimonies  against  the  Stagyrite  and  the 
Medisevals,  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  rising  sentiment  is  graphically  expressed  by  Glanvil  in 
his  "Scepsis  Scientifica,"  published  in  1665.  He  declares 
that  the  "  ingenious  world  is  gi'o\vn  quite  weary  of  qualities 
and  forms  ;"  he  declaims  against  "  dry  spinosities,  lean  notions, 
endless  altercations  about  things  of  nothing ;"  and  he  recom- 
mends a  "  knowledge  of  nature,  without  which  our  hypotheses 
are  but  dreams  and  romances,  and  our  science  mere  conjecture 
and  opinion  ;  for  while  we  have  schemes  of  things  without  con- 
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suiting  tlie  phenomena,  we  do  but  build  in  the  air,  and  describa 
an  imaginary  world  of  our  own  making,  that  is  but  little  akin 
to  the  real  one  that  God  made." 

The  realistic  reaction  took  two  different  but  not  totally 
divergent  directions  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  both 
the  streams  reached  Scotland  in  the  folIov>dng  century.  In 
the  works  of  Grotius  and  Puffendorf,  an  elaborate  attempt 
is  made  to  determine  the  laws  of  nature  in  regard  to  man's 
political  and  social  conditions,  and  apply  the  same  to  the  ex- 
amination and  rectification  of  national  and  international  laws. 
This  was  thought  by  many  to  be  a  more  profitable  and  pro- 
mising theme  than  the  perpetual  discussion  of  the  nature  of 
being  and  universals.  This  school  had  undoubtedly  its  in- 
fluence in  Scotland,  where  Carmichael,  in  1718,  edited  and 
annotated  Puffendorf,  and  where  Hutcheson,  and  Hume,  and 
A.  Smith,  and  Ferguson,  and  D.  Stewart,  combined  juridical  and 
political  vv^ith  moral  inquiries,  and  became  the  most  influential 
writers  of  the  century  on  all  questions  of  what  has  since  been 
called  social  science. 

But  a  stronger  and  deeper  current  was  setting  in  about  the 
same  time — a  determination  to  have  the  experimental  mode 
of  investigation  applied  to  every  department  of  knowledge. 
This  method  had  already  been  applied  to  physical  science  with 
brilliant  results.  And  now  there  was  a  strong  desire  felt  to 
have  the  new  manner  adopted  in  the  investigation  of  the 
human  mind.  In  1670,  John  Locke  and  five  or  six  friends  are 
conversing  in  his  chamber  in  Oxford  on  a  knotty  topic,  and 
quickly  they  find  themselves  at  a  stand ;  and  it  occurred  to 
Locke  that,  before  entering  "  on  inquiries  of  that  nature,  it  was 
necessary  to  examine  our  own  abilities,  and  see  what  objercts 
our  understandings  were  or  Avere  not  fitted  to  deal  with,"  He 
pondered  and  wrote  on  this  subject  for  twenty  years,  at  the 
close  of  which  (in  1G90)  he  published  his  immortal  "Essa}''  on 
the  Human  Understanding."  In  this  work  he  would  banish 
for  ever  those  innate  ideas  which  had  offered  such  obstacles  to 
the  progress  of  thought ;  and,  by  an  inquiry  into  the  actual 
operations  of  the  human  mind,  he  would  trace  the  ways  in 
which  mankind  attain  ideas  and  knowledge,  and  settle  the 
bounds  imposed  on  the  human  understanding.  Locke's  Essay 
was  hailed  with  acclamation  by  all  who  were  v/earied  of  the 
old  scholastic  abstractions  and  distinctions,  and  who  had  caught 
the  new  spirit  that  was  abroad. 

Still  Locke's  Essay  was  not  allowed  to  take  possession  of  the 
thinking  minds  of  the  country  without  a  vigorous  opposition. 
Locke  was  met  in  his  own  day  by  Stillingfleet,  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  who  argued  resolutely  that  tlie  view  given  in  the 
Essay  of  our  idea  of  substance  was  not  sufficiently  deep  to 
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enable  it  to  bear  up  the  great  truths  of  religion,  especially  tlie- 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  great  Leibnitz  severely  blamed 
Locke  for  overlooking  necessary  truth,  and  reviewed  his  work, 
book  by  book  and  chapter  by  chapter,  in  his  "  Nouveaux 
Essais  sur  I'Entendement  Humain ;"  which,  however,  in  con- 
sequence of  Locke's  death  taking  place  in  the  mean  time,  was 
not  published  for  many  years  after.  It  was  felt  by  many 
otherwise  favourable  to  the  new  spirit,  that  Locke  had  not 
laid  a  sufficiently  deep  foundation  for  morality  in  his  account 
of  our  idea  of  virtue,  which  he  derived  from  mere  sensations 
of  pleasure  and  pain,  with  the  law  of  God  superadded  in  utter 
inconsistency  with  his  theory.  There  were  still  in  England 
adherents  of  the  great  English  moralists,  More  and  Cudwortb, 
who  had  opposed  Hobbes  with  learning  and  ability ;  and  these 
maintained  that  there  was  need  of  deeper  principles  than 
those  laid  down  by  Locke  to  oppose  the  all-devouring  panthe- 
istic fatalism  of  Spinoza  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  rising  mate- 
rialistic spirit  on  the  other. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there  appeared 
several  works  which  were  not  conceived  at  least  wholly  in  the 
spirit  of  Locke.  I  do  not  refer  to  such  works  as  Collier's* 
"  Clavis,"  "  being  a  demonstration  of  the  non-existence  or  im- 
possibility of  an  external  world;"  nor  to  N orris's  "Ideal 
World,"  in  which  we  have  an  able  defence  of  the  Aristo- 
telian analysis  of  reasoning,  and  an  exposition  of  Platonism, 
more  ideal  far  than  that  presented  in  Plato's  own  dialectic; 
I  allude  to  works  which  left  a  far  deeper  impression  on  their 
age.  Samuel  Clarke,  with  vast  erudition  and  great  logical 
power,  was  establishing,  in  a  mathematical  manner,  the  exist- 
ence and  attributes  of  God,  giving  virtue  a  place  among  tlie 
eternal  relations  of  things  perceived  by  reason,  and  defending 
the  doctrine  of  human  freedom  and  responsibility  against  those 
who  were  reducing  men  to  the  condition  of  brutes  or  machines.. 
Berkeley  did  adopt  the  theory  of  Locke  as  to  the  mind  being 
percipient  only  of  ideas,  but  the  view  which  he  took  of  human 
knowledge  was  very  different ;  for  while  Locke,  consistently  or 
inconsistently,  was  a  sober  realist,  Berkeley  laboured  to  shew 
that  there  was  no  substantial  reality  except  spirit,  and  thought 
in  this  way  to  arrest  the  swelling  tide  of  materialism  and  scep- 
ticism. A  more  accurate  thinker  than  either.  Bishop  Butler, 
was  establishing  the  supremacy  of  conscience,  and  shewing  that 
there  was  a  government  in  the  world  ;  and  that  revealed  reli- 
gion was  suited  to  the  constitution  of  the  mind,  and  to  the  posi- 
tion in  which  man  is  placed. 

It  was  while  philosophic  thought  was  in  this  state  that  the 
Scottish  Philosophy  sprang  up.  The  Scottish  metaphysicians 
largely  imbibed  the  spirit  of  Locke  ;  all  of  them  (with  the  ex- 
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ception  of  Hamilton  at  times)  ever  speak  of  liim  with  profound 
respect ;  and  they  never  differ  from  him  without  expressing  a 
regret  or  offering  an  apology.  Still  the  Scottish  school  never 
adopted  the  full  theory  of  Locke ;  on  the  contrary,  they  op- 
posed it  in  some  of  its  most  essential  points ;  and  this  while 
they  never  gave  in  to  the  mathematical  method  of  Clarke,  and 
while  they  opposed  the  ingenuities  of  Berkeley.  Hutcheson, 
the  founder  of  the  Scottish  school,  was  a  rather  earlier  author 
than  Butler,  to  whom  therefore  he  was  not  indebted  for  the 
peculiarities  of  his  method  and  system.  But  there  was  a  writer 
to  whom  both  Butler  and  Hutcheson,  and  the  early  Scottish 
school  generally,  were  under  deeper  obligation  than  to  any  other 
author,  or  all  other  authors,  and  who  deserves  in  consequence 
a  more  special  notice. 

Shaftesbury. 

The  author  who  exercised  the  most  influence  on  the  earlier 
philosophic  school  of  Scotland  was  not  Locke,  but  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury (born  1671,  died  1713),  the  grandson  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Shaftesbury,  who  had  been  the  friend  of  Locke.  "Peace," 
says  he,  "  be  with  the  soul  of  that  charitable  and  courteous 
author,  who,  for  the  common  benefit  of  his  fellow-authors, 
introduced  the  way  of  miscellaneous  writing."  He  follows  this 
miscellaoeous  method.  The  pieces  which  were  afterwards 
combined  in  his  "  Characteristics  of  Men,  Manners,  and  Times," 
were  written  at  various  times,  from  1707  to  1712.  They  con- 
sist of  a  "  Letter  Concerning  Enthusiasm,"  "  Sensus  Communis, 
an  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  Wit  and  Humour,"  "  Soliloquy, 
or.  Advice  to  an  Author,"  "  An  Inquiry  Concerning  Virtue  and 
Merit,"  "  The  Moralists,  a  Philosophical  Rhapsody,"  "  Miscel- 
laneous Reflections  on  the  said  Treatises,  and  other  Critical 
Subjects,"  "  A  Notion  of  the  Historical  Draught  or  Tablature 
of  the  Judgment  of  Hercules,  with  a  Letter  concerning  Design." 
He  tells  us  that  the  miscellaneous  manner  was  in  the  highest 
esteem  in  his  day,  that  the  old  plan  of  subdividing  into  firsts 
and  seconds  had  grown  out  of  fashion,  and  that  the  "  elegant 
court  divine  exhorts  in  miscellany,  and  is  ashamed  to  bring 
his  twos"and  threes  before  a  fashionable  assembly,"  "  Ragouts 
and  fricassees  are  the  reigning  dishes,  so  authors,  in  order  to 
become  fashionable,  have  run  into  the  more  savoury  way  of 
learned  ragout  and  medley."  His  style  is  evidently  after  the 
French,  and  not  the  old  English  model.  It  has  the  jaunty  air 
of  one  who  affects  to  be  a  man  of  elegance  and  fashion.  Un- 
doubtedly he  was  extensively  read  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
philosophy,  especially  in  Plato,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  and  the 
Roman  Stoics,  and  he  has  many  just  and  profound  views,  but 
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these  are  ever  made  to  appear  as  the  ornaments  of  a  modern 
nobleman,  who  studies  philosophy  as  an  accomplishment. 

His  "  Characteristics"  open  with  remarks  on  "  Enthusiasm," 
and  on  "  Wit  and  Humour."  He  tells  us  that  "  vapours  natu- 
rally rise,"  and  he  would  dispel  them  by  ridicule.  "  The  melan- 
choly way  of  treating  religion  is  that  v.-hich,  according  to  my 
apprehension,  renders  it  so  tragical,  and  is  the  occasion  of  its 
acting  in  reality  such  dismal  tragedies  in  the  world."  He 
would  "  recommend  wisdom  and  virtue  in  the  way  of  pleasantry 
and  mirth,"  and  tells  us  that  "  good  humour  is  not  only  the 
best  security  against  enthusiasm,  but  the  best  foundation  of 
piety  and  true  religion."  It  does  not  appear  very  clearly  what 
is  the  nature  of  the  piety  and  religion  which  he  would  recom- 
mend. Sometimes  he  seems  to  scoff  at  the  Scriptures,  and  at 
all  their  spiritual  verities  and  holy  mysteries  ;  at  other  times  he 
would  make  it  appear  as  if  he  wished  to  be  thought  a  believer 
in  Christianity.  There  is,  I  suspect,  much  of  latent  levity  in 
the  profession  he  makes.  "  We  may  in  a  proper  sense  be  said 
faithfully  and  dutifully  to  embrace  those  holy  mysteries  even 
in  their  minutest  particulars,  and  without  the  least  exception 
on  account  of  their  amazing  depth,"  "  being,"  he  adds,  "  fully 
assured  of  our  own  steady  orthodoxy,  resignation,  and  entire 
submission  to  the  truly  Christian  and  catholic  doctrines  of  our 
holy  church,  as  by  law  established." 

But  he  reckons  these  pleasantries  merely  as  an  introduction 
to  graver  subjects.  He  has  largely  caught  the  spirit  of  Locke, 
but  he  by  no  means  follows  him,  especially  in  his  rejection  of 
innate  ideas.  "  No  one,"  says  he,  "  has  done  more  than  Locke 
towards  recalling  of  true  philosophy  from  barbarity  into  the 
use  and  practice  of  the  world,  and  into  the  company  of  the 
better  and  politer  sort,  who  might  well  be  ashamed  of  it  in  its 
other  dress.  No  one  has  opened  a  better  and  clearer  way  to 
reason."  But  he  qualifies  his  praise.  "  'Twas  Mr  Locke  that 
struck  at  all  fundamentals,  threw  all  order  and  virtue  out  of 
the  world,  and  made  the  ideas  of  these,  which  are  the  same  with 
those  of  God,  unnatural,  and  without  foundation  in  our  minds. 
Innate  is  a  word  he  poorly  plays  upon  ;  the  right  word,  though 
less  used,  is  connatural."  He  shows  that  there  are  many 
of  our  mental  qualities  natural  to  us.  "Life,  and  the  sen- 
sations which  accompany  life,  come  when  they  will,  are  from 
mere  nature,  and  nothing  else.  Therefore,  if  you  dislike  the 
word  innate,  let  us  change  it,  if  you  will,  for  instinct,  and  call 
instinct  that  which  nature  teaches,  exclusive  of  art,  culture 
or  discipline."  Beginning  with  these  lower  affections,  he  goes 
on  to  shew  that  "  preconceptions  of  a  higher  kind  have  place  in 
human  kind,  'preconceptions'  of  the  'fair  and  beautiful.'" 

He  reviews  the  famous  argument  of  Descartes,  "  We  think 
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therefore  we  are."  "  Nothing  more  certain  for  tlie  Ego  or  I 
being  established  in  the  first  part  of  the  proposition  ;  the  Ergo, 
no  doubt,  must  hold  it  good  in  the  latter."  "  For  my  own 
part,"  he  adds,  "  I  take  my  being  upon  trust."  He  everywhere 
appeals  to  the  "  Sensus  Communis,"  or  Common  Sense.  His 
general  doctrine  is  thus  expressed  :  "  Some  moral  and  philoso- 
phical truths  there  are  withal  so  evident  in  themselves,  that  it 
would  be  easier  to  imagine  half  mankind  to  have  run  mad,  and 
joined  precisely  in  one  and  the  same  species  of  folly,  than  to 
admit  anything  as  truth  which  should  be  advanced  a,gainst  such 
natural  knowledge,  fundamental  reason,  and  common  sense" 
He  allows  that  what  is  natural  to  us  m^^  require  labour  and  pains 
to  bring  it  out.  "  Whatever  materials  or  principles  of  this  kind 
we  may  possibly  bring  with  us,  whatever  good  faculties,  senses, 
or  anticipating  sensations  and  imaginations  may  be  of  nature's 
growth,  and  arise  properly  of  themselves  without  our  art,  pro- 
motion, or  assistance,  the  general  idea  which  is  formed  of  all 
this  management,  and  the  clear  notion  we  attain  of  what  is 
preferable  and  principal  in  all  these  subjects  of  choice  and  esti- 
mation, will  not,  as  I  imagine,  by  any  person  be  taken  for 
innate.  Use,  practice,  and  culture  must  precede  the  under- 
standing and  Avit  of  such  an  advanced  size  and  growth  as  this/* 
These  surely  are  the  very  views  which  were  developed  more 
fully  and  articulately  by  Reid,  in  his  opposition  to  the  scep- 
ticism of  Hume. 

The  object  of  his  works  is  to  carry  out  these  principles  to 
taste  and  morals.  "  x\  or  do  I  ask  more  when  I  undertake  to 
prove  the  reality  of  virtue  and  morals.  If  I  be  certain  that  I 
am,  it  is  certain  and  demonstrable  who  and  what  I  should  be." 
"  Should  one  who  had  the  countenance  of  a  gentleman  ask  me 
'  wh)- 1  would  avoid  being  nasty  when  nobody  was  present  V  in 
the  first  place,  I  should  be  fully  satisfied  that  he  himself  was 
a  very  nasty  gentleman  who  could  ask  this  question,  and  that 
it  would  be  a  hard  matter  for  me  to  make  him  ever  conceive 
what  true  cleanliness  was.  However,  I  might,  notwithstand- 
ing this,  be  contented  to  give  him  a  slight  answer,  and  say, 

*  It  was  because  I  had  a  nose.'  Should  he  trouble  me  further, 
and  ask  again,  '  What  if  I  had  a  cold  ?  or  what  if  naturally  I 
had  no  such  nice  smell  ?'  I  might  answer  perhaps,  '  That  I 
cared  as  little  to  see  myself  nasty  as  that  others  should  see  me 
in  that  condition.'  '  But  what  if  it  were  in  the  dark  ?'  '  Why, 
even  then,  though  I  had  neither  nose  nor  eyes,  my  sense  of  the 
matter  would  still  be  the  same ;  my  nature  would  rise  at  the 
thought  of  what  was  sordid.'"  He  thus  reaches  a  sense  of 
beauty.     "  Much  in  the  same  manner  have  I  heard  it  asked, 

*  Why  should  a  man  be  honest  in  the  dark  ?'"  The  answer  to 
this  question  brings 'him  to  a  moral  sense. 
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He  speaks  of  nature  in  general,  and  human  nature  in  parti- 
cular, as  an  "  economy,"  and  as  having  a  "  constitution"  and  a 
"  frame."  In  examining  the  nature  of  the  soul,  he  finds  (1.)  self 
affections,  which  lead  only  to  "  the  good  of  the  private/'  He 
enumerates,  as  belonging  to  this  class,  "  love  of  life,  resentment 
of  injury,  pleasure,  or  appetite  towards  nourishment  and  the 
means  of  generation ;  interest,  or  the  desire  of  those  conveniences 
by  which  we  are  w^ell-provided  for  or  maintained  ;  emulation,  or 
love  of  praise  and  honour  ;  indolence,  or  love  of  ease  and  rest." 
But  he  finds  also  (2.)  natural  aftections,  which  lead  to  the  good 
of  the  public.  He  takes  great  pains  to  establish  the  existence 
of  disinterested  affection^  and  opposes  the  views  of  those  who, 
like  Rochefoucald,  would  resolve  all  human  action  into  a 
refined  selfishnes's.  Referring  to  the  common  saying,  that  interest 
governs  the  world,  he  remarks  shrewdly  : — "  Whoever  looks 
narrowly  into  the  affairs  of  it,  will  find  that  passion,  humour, 
caprice,  zeal,  faction,  and  a  thousand  other  springs  which  are 
counter  to  self-interest,  have  as  considerable  a  part  in  the 
movements  of  this  machine.  There  are  more  wheels  and 
counterpoises  in  this  engine  than  are  easily  imagined."  With 
such  affections,  "  man  is  naturally  social,  and  society  is  natural 
to  him  ;"  and  in  illustrating  this  position,  he  sets  himself  vigor- 
ously against  the  social  theory  of  Hobbes,  who  represents  the 
original  state  of  man  as  one  of  war. 

Virtue  consists  in  the  proper  exercise  of  these  two  classes  of 
affections.  Vice  arises  when  the  public  affections  are  weak  and 
deficient,  when  the  private  affections  are  too  strong,  or  affections 
spring  up  which  do  not  tend  to  the  support  of  the  public  or 
private  system.  He  shows  that  virtue,  as  consisting  in  these 
affections,  is  natural  to  man,  and  that  he  who  practises  it  is 
obeying  the  ancient  Stoic  maxim,  and  living  according  to 
nature.  The  virtues  which  he  recommends  fall  far  beneath 
the  stern  standard  of  the  Stoics,  and  leave  out  all  the  peculiar 
graces  of  Christianity  :  they  consist  of — "  a  mind  subordinate 
to  reason,  a  temper  humanised  and  fitted  to  all  natural  affection, 
an  exercise  of  friendship  uninterrupted,  thorough  candour, 
benignity,  and  good  nature,  with  constant  security,  tranquillity, 
equanimity." 

He  would  establish  a  morality  on  grounds  independent  of 
religion.  "  Whoever  thinks  that  there  is  a  God,  and  pretends 
formally  to  believe  that  he  is  just  and  good,  must  suppose  that 
there  is,  independently,  such  a  thing  as  justice,  truth  and  false- 
hood, right  and  wrong,  according  to  which  he  pronounces  that 
God  is  just,  righteous,  and  true."  "  If  virtue  be  not  really 
estimable  in  itself,  I  can  see  nothing  estimable  in  following  it 
for  the  sake  of  a  bargain  ;"  and  he  conmlains  of  those  who 
«'  speak  so  much  of  the  rewards  and  punishments,  and  so  little 
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of  the  worth  or  value  of  the  thing  itself"  He  remarks  very 
justly  : — "  By  building  a  future  state  on  the  rains  of  virtue, 
religion  in  general,  and  the  cause  of  a  deity,  is  betrayed  ;  and 
by  making  rewards  and  punishments  the  principal  motives  to 
duty,  the  Christian  religion  in  particular  is  overthrown,  and  its 
greatest  principle,  that  of  love,  rejected  and  exposed."  PIo 
admits,  however,  t-hat  a  good  God,  as  a  model,  has  an  effect  on 
our  views''  of  morals  and  conduct  ;  and  allows  that  "  fear  of 
future  punishment  and  hope  of  future  reward,  how  mercenary 
and  servile  however  it  may  be  accounted,  is  yet,  in  many  cir- 
cumstances, a  great  advantage,  security,  and  support  to  virtue." 
Such  is  his  view  of  the  nature  of  virtue.  But  Shaftesbury  is 
quite  aware  that  the  question  of  the  character  of  the  virtuous 
act  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  mental  faculty  which  looks 
at  it  and  appreciates  it.  This  faculty  he  represents  as  being  of 
the  nature  of  a  sense.  Locke  had  allowed  the  existence  of  two 
senses,  an  external  and  an  internal  ;  and  had  laboured  in  vain 
to  derive  all  men's  ideas  from  these  two  sources.  Hutcheson, 
perceiving  that  the  inlets  to  the  mind  were  too  few  according 
to  the  theory  of  Locke,  calls  in  other  senses.  These  senses 
become  very  numerous  in  the  systems  of  some  of  the  Scottish 
metaphysicians,  such  as  Gerard.  In  the  writings  of  Shaftes- 
bury, two  occupy  an  important  place,  the  sense  of  beauty  and 
the  moral  sense. 

"No  sooner,"  he  says,  "does  the  eye  open  upon  figures,  the 
ear  to  sounds,  than  straight  the  Beautiful  results,  and  grace- 
and  harmony  are  known  and  acknowledged.  No  sooner  are 
actions  viewed,  no  sooner  the  human  affections  and  passions 
discerned  (and  they  are  most  of  them  as  soon  discerned  as  felt), 
than  straight  an  inward  eye  distinguishes  and  sees  the  fair 
and  shapely,  the  amiable  and  admirable,  apart  from  the 
deformed,  the  foul,  the  odious,  or  the  despicable."  Though  in 
all  this  advancing  quite  beyond  the  "  Essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding,"  yet  he  seems  to  be  anxious  to  connect  his  view 
of  the  moral  sense  with  the  reflection  or  inward  sense  of  Locke. 
"  In  a  creature  capable  of  forming  general  notions  of  things, 
not  only  the  outward  beings  which  offer  themselves  to  the  sense 
are  the  objects  of  the  affections,  but  the  very  actions  themselves, 
and  the  affections  of  pity,  kindness,  gratitude ;  and  their  con- 
traries, being  brought  into  the  mind  by  reflection,  become 
objects.  So  that  by  means  of  this  reflected  sense,  there  arises 
another  kind  of  affection  towards  these  very  affections  them- 
selves, which  have  been  already  felt,  and  are  now  become  the 
subject  of  a  new  liking  or  dislike."  Conscience  is  represented 
by  him  "  as  the  reflection  in  the  mind  of  any  unjust  action  or 
behaviour,  which  he  knows  to  be  naturally  odious  and  ill- 
deserving.     No  creature  can  maliciously  and  intentionally  do 
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ill,  without  being  sensible,  at  the  sani3  time,  that  he  deserves 
ill.  And  in  this  respect,  every  sensible  creature  may  be  said 
•to  have  a  conscience.''  * 

He  has  evidently  been  smitten  with  some  of  the  Platonic 
views  of  beauty.  "  We  have,"  he  says,  "  a  sense  of  order  and 
proportion  ;  and  having  a  senrsation,  reason  can  give  this 
-^account  of  it,  that  whatever  things  have  order,  the  same  have 
unity  of  design  and  concur  in  one,  are  parts  constituent  of  one 
whole,  or  are  in  themselves  one  system.  Such  is  a  tree  with 
nil  its  branches,  an  animal  with  all  its  members,  an  edifice  with 
all  exterior  and  interior  ornaments."  He  is  fond  of  connecting 
-or  identifying  the  beautiful  and  the  good  ;  in  fact,  virtue  is 
represented  by  him  as  a  higher  kind  of  beauty.  "  It  is,  I  must 
-own,  on  certain  relations  or  respective  proportions,  that  all 
natural  affection  does  in  some  measure  depend."  "  The  same 
numbers,  harmony,  and  proportions  have  a  place  in  morals." 
He  evidently  clings  fondly  to  the  idea  that  "  beauty  and  good 
are  one  and  the  same." 

We  have  given  so  full  an  account  of  the  philosophy  of 
Shaftesbury,  because  of  the  influence  which  it  exercised  on  the 
Scottish  Philosophy.  Francis  Hutcheson  did  little  more  than 
expound  these  views,  with  less  versatility,  but  in  a  more  equable, 
-thorough,  and  systematic  manner.  Turnbull,  who  founded  the 
Aberdeen  branch  of  the  school,  and  influenced  greatly  the  mind 
-of  Reid,  avov/edly  drew  largely  from  Hutcheson  in  his  theories 
of  taste  and  virtue.  E,eid  and  Beattie  got  their  favourite 
phrase,  "common  sense,"  I  have  no  doubt,  directly  or  indirectly 
from  the  treatise  so  entitled  in  the  "Characteristics."  Hume  was 
evidently  well  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Shaftesbury ; 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  they  may  have  helped  to  form 
his  style,  and  to  suggest  some  of  his  essaj^s.  We  have  an 
anticipation  of  the  spii'it  of  Hume  in  the  miscellany  entitled, 
"  Philocles  to  Palemon"  : — "  You  know  that  in  this  Academic 
Philosophy  I  am  to  present  you  with,  there  is  a  certain  way  of 
questioning  and  doubting,  which  in  no  way  suits  the  genius  of 
our  age.     Men  love  to  take  party  instantly.     They  can't  bear 


*  The  intelligent  reader  will  see  how  much  indebted  Bishop  Butler  was  to 
Shaftesbury,  for  the  views  propounded  in  liis  Sernaons  on  Human  Nature. 
Shaftesbury,  before  Butler,  liad  spoken  of  human  nature  as  a  "  constitution," 
had  shown  that  to  live  according  to  nature  implied  a  respect  to  the  conscience. 
He  complains  of  those  who  speak  much  of  nature,  without  explaining  its  mean- 
ing (Wit  and  Humour,  iii.  2).  He  had  divided  our  affections  into  personal, 
and  public,  and  the  moral  power,  and  represented  that  power  as  a  principle  of 
reflection.  Butler  goes  beyond  Shaftesbury  in  showing  that  our  personal  affec- 
tions aro  not  in  themselves  selfish,  and  that  tlie  moral  faculty  is  not  only  in 
our  soul,  but  claims  supremacy  there.  Butler  declines  to  say  whether  the 
moral  faculty  is  a  sense,  or  what  else  ;  and  ho  will  not  say  that  moral  good 
•consists  in  benevolence. 
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being  kept  in  suspense.  The  examination  torments  them," 
Theocles  observes,  that  "  if  there  be  so  much  disorder  in  the- 
present  state  of  things,  he  would  not  be  disposed  to  think  better 
of  the  future."  Lord  Monboddo  declares  that  "  Shaftesbury's 
Inquiry  is  the  best  book  in  English  on  the  subject  of  morals." 
His  Draught  or  Tablature  of  the  Judgment  of  Hercules,  and 
his  Di-squisitioDS  on  Taste,  originated  the  theories  of  Beauty, 
which  formed  an  essential  part  of  Scottish  metaphysics  for  moro- 
than  a  century. 

Gershom  Carmichael. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  says  that  Gershom  Carmichael  "  may 
be  regarded,  on  good  grounds,  as  the  real  founder  of  the  Scot- 
tish school  of  pliilosophy."  We  are  disposed  to  retain  the 
honour  for  Francis  Hutcheson,  to  whom  it  is  usually  ascribed. 
Carmichael  does  not  possess  the  full  characteristics  of  the 
school.  He  seems  to  us  to  be  the  bond  which  connects  the 
old  philosophy  with  the  new  in  Scotland. 

He  was  descended  from  a  genuine  covenanting  stock.  His 
father  was  Alexander  Carmichael,  the  son  of  Frederick  Car- 
michael, who  had  been  minister  in  various  places  in  Fifeshire, 
and  who  died  in  1667 ;  his  mother  was  relict  (she  had  been 
the  second  wife)  of  Fraser  of  Bray.  Alexander  was  minister 
at  Pittenain,  and  had  at  one  time  been  attached  to  prelacy, 
but  abandoned  it  to  join  the  suffering  ministers.  Early  in 
1672,  he  is  in  the  tolbooth  of  Edinburgh.  On  February  22. 
he  is  before  the  Council,  charged  with  keeping  conventicles, 
and  is  ordered  to  depart  the  kingdom,  never  to  return  without 
license ;  and  February  26.  he  is  transported  in  a  ship  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  was  useful  as  a  minister,  and  died  about  the 
year  1676  or  1677.  In  1677,  shortly  after  his  death,  there 
was  published,  from  the  copy  which  he  had  left,  a  treatise, 
entitled  "The  Believer's  Mortification  of  Sin  by  the  Spirit," 
edited  by  Thomas  Lye,  v/ho  says  in  the  preface,  "  As  for  that 
flesh  of  his  flesh,  and  the  fruit  of  his  loins,  as  for  that  Ruth 
and  Gershom  he  hath  left  behind  him,  I  question  not  but  as 
long  as  the  saints  among  you  continue  to  bear  your  old  name, 
Philadelphia  (so  the  old  Puritans  of  England  have  used  to  style 
you),  you  will  not,  you  cannot,  forget  to  shew  kindness  to 
Mephibosheth  for  Jonathan's  sake.""  Gershom,  so  called  by 
his  father  because  he  was  "  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,"  seems 
to  have  been  born  in  London  about  1672.  It  may  be  supposed 
that  the  family  returned  to  Scotland  aftel-  the  father's  death. 
We  certainly  find  Gershom  enrolled  a  Master  of  Arts  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  July  3L  1691.  He  afterwards 
became  Eegent  at  St  Andrews,  where  he  took  the  oath  of  alle- 
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:giance,  and  subscribed  the  Assurance.  On  November  22. 1694, 
he  is  elected  and  admitted  Master  in  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow, having  been  brought  in  by  public  dispute,  that  is,  by  dis- 
putation on  comparative  trial,  through  the  influence  of  Lord 
Carmichael,  afterwards  the  first  Earl  of  flyndford.  About  the 
same  time  he  lost  his  mother,  and  "  married  a  good  woman, 
the  daughter  of  Mr  John  Inglis."  Wodrow,  v/tio  tells  us  this, 
was  his  pupil,  and  describes  him  as  at  that  time  possessed  of 
little  reading,  as  dictating  several  sheets  of  peripatetic  physics 
de  7)iateria  prima,  as  teaching  Rohault,  and  being  very  much 
a  Cartesian — this  seven  years  after  the  publication  of  Newton's 
"  Principia."  Afterwards  he  made  himself  master  of  the  mathe- 
matics and  the  new  philosophy,  and  Wodrow  used  to  jest  with 
him  on  this  matter  of  his  juvenile  teaching.  From  these 
notices  it  appears  that,  by  parentage,  and  birth,  and  training, 
and  ancestral  prepossessions,  he  belongs  to  the  seventeenth,  but 
catches  the  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  exhibits  in 
his  own  personal  history  the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new 
thought  of  Scotland. 

He  is  represented  as  a  hard  student,  a  thinking,  poring  man, 
his  favourite  study  being  moral  philosophy.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  his  professional  life,  a  Master  took  up  the  batch 
of  students  as  they  entered  on  the  study  of  philosophy,  and 
carried  them  in  successive  years  through  all  the  branches,  in- 
cluding logic,  pneumatology,  moral  philosophy,  and  natural 
philosophy.  This  system  required  the  teacher  to  be  a  well- 
informed  man  in  various  departments,  but  was  a  hindrance  to 
eminence  in  any  one  branch  of  learning.  But  from  1727  the 
Masters  are  restricted  to  their  several  classes,  and  to  Carmichael 
is  consigned  moral  philosophy.  It  appears  that,  in  1796,  there 
were  thirty-six  students  in  the  third  year's  class,  and  nineteen  in 
that  of  the  fourth  year ;  in  the  latter  days  of  Carmichael  the 
numbers  were  larger.  The  classes  were  swelled  by  non- 
conforming students  from  England,  who,  shut  out  from  the 
English  universities  by  their  tests  and  their  churchified  influence, 
betook  themselves  to  the  Scottish  colleges.  Many  of  these 
were  attracted  to  Glasgow  by  the  fame  of  Carmichael.  The 
college  session  lasted  from  the  beginning  of  November  to  the 
end  of  May.  On  the  Lord's  day  the  Masters  met  with  their 
classes,  to  take  an  account  of  the  sermons,  and  this  was  a  work 
in  which  Carmichael  felt  a  special  interest. 

Carmichael  was  a  most  affectionate,  friendly  man,  but  withal 
-a  little  warm  in  his  temper,  and  became  involved  in  conse- 
quence in  scenes  which  seem  somewhat  inconsistent  with  the 
supposed  calm  of  an  academic  life.  The  college  corporation 
was  evidently  much  agitated  by  internal  feuds,  and  Carmichael 
takes  his  part  in  them,  commonly  siding  with  the  party  of 
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independence  against  the  principal.  In  3  704,  joined  by  Mr 
Loudon,  he  protests  that  several  things  minuted  as  Acts  of 
Faculty  were  written  and  signed  privately  by  the  Principal.  The 
Faculty  finds  the  charge  unfounded,  and  suspends  the  two  from 
their  functions.  Subsequently  they  ask  forgiveness,  and  are 
restored.  In  1705,  Mr  Law,  one  of  the  Regents,  complains 
that  some  expressions  had  been  uttered  against  him  by  Mr 
Carmichael,  who  is  gravely  admonished,  and  exhorted  to  avoid 
everything  irritating  towards  his  colleagues  in  time  to  come. 
In  1717,  there  are  hot  disputes  as  to  who  should  elect  the 
Rector,  The  Masters  combine  against  the  Principal,  call  the 
students  to  the  common  hall,  and  choose  their  man.  But,  in 
1718,  the  Commission  for  the  Visitation  of  the  College  finds 
some  of  the  Masters,  including  Carmichael,  guilty  of  great  dis- 
order in  the  election  of  the  rector,  and  they  are  discharged  for 
a  time  from  exercising  any  part  of  their  office  (such  as  choosing 
professors),  except  the  ordinary  discipline  in  the  class.  In  1722, 
a  bonfire  was  kindled  by  the  students  on  a  decision  in  favour 
of  the  election  of  Lord  Molesworth  (we  shall  meet  with  him 
again  in  these  articles)  to  Parliament,  and  Carmichael  rushes 
into  the  heart  of  the  mob,  and  gets  into  trouble  in  extinguish- 
ing the  flames.  In  November  1728,  we  find  him  joining  in 
a  protest  against  the  claim  of  the  chancellor  to  sit  and  vote. 
It  was  by  such  disputes  that  the  constitution  of  the  Scottish 
colleges  came  to  be  settled. 

Patri(ftic  exertions  helped  to  relieve  the  sameness  of  the  col- 
lege life,  and  in  these  the  collegiate  body  in  Glasgow  (it  was 
different  in  Aberdeen)  are  of  one  mind.  In  1 708,  the  kingdom 
is  threatened  with  "  an  invasion  of  French  and  Irish  papists," 
and  the  Masters  agree  each  to  maintain  a  number  of  foot  sol- 
diers ;  and  Carmichael  signs  for  five  men.  In  September  1715, 
the  rising  in  the  north  of  Scotland  in  favour  of  the  pretender 
becomes  known.  The  Faculty  agrees  to  raise  fifty  men  at  six- 
pence a  day ;  the  principal  provides  eight,  the  professor  of 
divinity  five,  and  Carmichael  subscribes  for  four.  It  was  by 
such  active  exertions  in  the  south  of  Scotland  that  the  progress 
of  the  Rebellion  was  so  speedily  arrested. 

In  his  later  years,  as  he  became  known,  Carmichael  carried 
on  a  correspondence  with  Barbeyrac  and  other  learned  men. 
He  had  a  numerous  family,  "  who  were  all  a  comfort  to  him, 
except  one,  who  was  a  cause  of  great  distress,"  Wodrow  says, 
that  "in  his  advanced  years  he  was  singularly  religious.  I 
know  he  was  under  great  depths  of  soul  exercise,  and  muoli 
the  worse  that  he  did  not  communicate  his  distress  to  any 
body  almost,"  This  is  the  only  record  we  have  of  a  Scottish 
metaphysician  having  had  his  "soul  exercises;"  but  surely 
there  must  have  been  others  who  had  their  conflicts  as  they 
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dived  into  the  depths  of  the  human  soul  For  the  last  two  or 
three  years  of  his  Kfe,  he  liad  a  cancerous  wart,  which  spread 
over  one  eye  and  across  his  nose  to  the  other  eye,  and  at  hist 
carried  him  off.  During  all  his  illness  he  remained  a  hard 
student  and  serious  Christian.  He  died,  November  25.  1729. 
On  his  death  the  English  students  leave  the  university,  the 
attendance  at  which  is  reported  by  Wodrow  as  very  thin  in 
December ;  and  it  does  not  seem  to  improve  till  Hutcheson 
commences  his  lectures  in  the  following  October. 

Carmichael  published  a  small  Introduction  to  Logic,  which 
reached  a  second  edition  in  1722.  He  defines  logic  as  the 
science  which  shev/s  the  method  of  discovering  truth,  and  of 
expounding  it  to  others.  He  represents  it  as  having  to  do 
with  judgment,  but  then  it  also  treats  of  apprehension  as 
necessary  to  judgment.  Under  apprehension  he  speaks  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  difference  of  the  comprehension  and  extension 
of  a  notion,  and  of  the  former  being  evolved  by  definition, 
and  the  latter  by  division,  as  being  quite  commonplace.  He 
distinguishes  between  immediate  and  mediate  judgment.  Im- 
mediate is  between  two  ideas  immediately  compared  ;  mediate, 
in  which  the  comparison  is  by  means  of  a  third  judgment, 
is  called  discourse.  He  says  all  knowledge  may  ultimately 
be  resolved  into  immediate  judgments,  known  in  their  own 
light ;  and  he  divides  immediate  judgments  into  two  classes: 
one  abstract,  in  which  there  is  no  direction  of  the  mind  to 
the  thing  itself,  as  really  existing,  e.g.,  the  whole  is  •greater 
than  a  part ;  and  the  other  intuitive,  when  the  mind  has  a 
consciousness  of  the  thing  as  present,  as,  for  example,  the  pro- 
position, Ego  cogitans  existo.  Coming  to  mediate  judgment, 
lie  gives  as  the  supreme  rule  of  affirmative  syllogism  the  axiom, 
"  Things  which  are  the  same  with  one  and  the  same  third  are 
the  same  with  one  another;"  and  of  negative  syllogisms  the 
axiom,  "  Things  of  which  one  is  the  same  with  a  third,  and  the 
other  not  the  same,  are  not  the  same  with  one  another."  These 
statements  show  a  '•'  thinking,  poring"  man,  and  will  be  valued 
most  by  those  who  have  thought  longest  on  these  subjects. 
We  see  a  new  historical  step  in  the  transmission  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  extension  and  comprehension  of  a  notion  ; 
we  see  that  the  difference  between  immediate  and  mediate 
judgments  was  known  in  these  times  ;  and  that  there  was  an 
attempt  to  find  a  supreme  rule  of  mediate  reasoning  in  tlie 
sameness  (here  lies  the  looseness)  of  two  things  with  a  third. 
Carmichael  is  aware  that  there  are  propositions  seen  to  be  true 
in  their  own  light ;  and  that  there  is  an  intuitive  apprehension, 
in  which  tho  thing  is  kno\vn  as  present ;  and  many  will  think 
that  the  ego  cogitans  existo  is  a  prefefal^le  form  to  the  cogito 
ergo  sum  of  Descartes. 
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Carmichael  published  an  edition  of  Puffendorf,  "  De  Officio 
Hominis  et  Civis,"  with  Notes  and  Supplement,  for  the  use  of 
students,  described  by  Hutcheson  as  more  valuable  than  the 
original  work.  In  the  notes  he  offers  many  acute  observations, 
and  gives  extracts  from  De  Vries,  Titius,  and  Grotius.  In  the 
first  supplement  he  speaks  of  a  divine  law,  to  which  all  morality 
has  reference,  which  alone  obliges,  and  to  which  all  obligation 
of  human  laws  is  ultimately  to  be  referred.  The  law  may  be 
made  known  either  by  means  of  signs,  oral  or  written,  or  by 
the  constitution  of  human  nature,  and  other  things  which  offer 
themselves  to  the  observation  of  men.  What  is  known  by  the 
latter  is  called  natural  law,  which  has  two  meanings,  one  the 
faculty  of  reason  itself  as  given  to  man  by  God,  and  the  other 
such  a  power  of  intelligence  as  can  discover  what  is  in  nature  by 
ordinary  diligence.  He  takes  far  higher  grounds  of  religion  than 
those  adopted  by  Shaftesbury  and  Hutcheson.  He  declares 
that  no  one  can  be  said  to  obey  the  law  who  does  not  know 
what  the  law  enjoins,  or  who  acts  without  reference  to  God  and 
his  law.  At  the  same  time,  he  seems  to  be  a  eudaimonist, 
and  inclined  to  look  on  God  as  having  an  ultimate  respect  to 
happiness  in  his  law.  He  has  a  second  supplement,  calm,  mo- 
derate, and  sensible,  on  the  "  Duties  of  Man  towards  his  own 
Mind,"  and  a  third  on  "  Quasi-Contracts." 

His  latest  work,  published  in  ]  729,  shortly  before  his  death, 
is  a  Synopsis  of  Natural  Theology.  In  his  preface  he  tells  us 
that,  in  teaching  pneumatology,  he  had  used  two  Belgian  text 
books.  He  advises  that  the  forms  of  the  Aristotelian  school  be 
avoided,  as  obscure  and  artificial,  but  declares  at  the  same  time 
that  the  doctrines  of  the  scholastics,  at  least  of  the  older,  are 
more  agreeable  to  reason  and  holy  Scripture  than  those  opposed 
to  them  in  his  day,  especially  in  their  finding  a  foundation  for 
morality  and  obligation  in  God ;  and  he  denounces  some  who, 
of  late  years,  Avith  a  showy  appearance  of  genius  and  eloquence, 
would  separate  morality  from  religion,  referring,  I  should  sup- 
pose, to  the  school  of  Shaftesbury,  against  which,  therefore,  he 
thus  gives  his  dying  testimony,  as  it  were  in  the  name  of  the 
old  philosophy. 

In  establishing  the  existence  and  perfections  of  God,  he  draws 
arguments  from  a  variety  of  sources.  He  would  call  in  meta- 
physical principles.  Thus  he  urges  that  there  must  be  ens 
aliquud  independens,  otherwise  we  are  landed  in  an  infinite 
series  of  causes,  which  he  declares  (with  Aristotle)  self-evidently 
impossible.  He  appeals,  with  the  French  theologian  Abbadie, 
to  universal  consent.  But  he  reckons  the  arguments  of  Des- 
cartes and  De  Vries,  and  that  by  Samuel  Clarke,  as  unsatisfac- 
tory. He  maintains  that  we  can  argue  that  what  we  attribute 
to  a  thing  in  idea  exists,  only  after  we  have  shown  that  the  thing 
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exists.  He  maintains  that  the  existence  of  God  as  an  existing 
being  is  to  be  established,  not  d  priori,  but  a  posteriori,  and 
appeals  to  the  traces  of  order,  beauty,  and  design  in  the  universe, 
and  to  the  illustrations  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Ray,  Felling, 
Cheyne,  Derham,  Isiewentite,  and  in  Pitcaim  on  the  Circulation 
of  the  lilood.  He  refers  to  the  properties  of  matter,  as  estab- 
lished by  Newton,  and  argues,  as  Baxter  did  so  resolutely 
afterwards,  that  matter  cannot  move  of  itself,  but  needs  a  new 
force  impressed  on  it  In  regard  to  the  dependence  of  crea- 
ture on  created  power,  he  holds  that  things  spiritual  and  corpo- 
real exist  so  long  as  they  have  being  from  the  creative  efficacy 
of  God,  and  speaks  of  the  need  of  a  divine  precursus  or 
foncursus.  Ho  admits,  however,  that  created  spirits  have  etfi- 
cacy  in  themselves.  He  refers  to  Leibnitz,  and  shews  that  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  his  theory  of  possible  worlds.  It  is 
surely  interesting  to  observe  a  modest  and  retiring  Scottish 
writer  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  highest  philosophy  of 
his  time,  British  and  continental,  and  yet  retaining  his  own 
independence  in  the  midst  of  his  learning.  If  he  cannot  be 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  new  school,  he  has  the  credit  of 
judiciously  combining  some  of  the  best  properties  of  the  old  and 
new  philosophy. 

Andrew  Baxteb. 

Baxter  cannot  be  justly  described  as  a  leader  or  a  follower  of 
the  Scottish  school.  His  method  is  not  really  nor  professedly 
that  of  inductive  observation.  He  belongs  rather  to  the  school 
of  Samuel  Clarke,  to  whom  he  often  refers,  and  always  with 
admiration.  But  he  was  a  Scotchman,  and  an  independent 
thinker :  he  does  not  belong  to  the  old  philosophy  ;  but  he  was  a 
contemporary  of  the  men  who  founded  the  Scottish  school,  and 
treated  of  many  of  the  same  topics.  He  had  readers  both  in 
England  and  Scotland  in  his  own  day,  and  for  some  years  after 
his  death,  and  he  deserves  a  passing  notice  as  the  representative 
of  a  style  of  thought  which  met  Avith  considerable  favour  in  his 
time,  but  had  to  give  way  before  the  new  school. 

We  have  a  life  of  him  in  Kippis's  Biographia  Britannica, 
drawn  up  from  materials  supplied  by  his  son.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  merchant  in  Old  Aberdeen,  where  he  was  born  in  1686  or 
1687.  His  mother  was  Elizabeth  Frazer,  descended  from  a 
considerable  family  in  the  north.  He  was  educated  at  King's 
College,  Aberdeen,  where,  at  the  beginning  of  last  century,  he 
would  be  trained  in  the  old  logic  and  metaphysics.  But,  as  we 
shall  see  more  fully  in  future  articles,  a  considerable  amount  of 
a  fresh  literary  taste,  and  of  a  spirit  of  philosophical  inquiry, 
began  to  spring  up  in  Aberdeen  in  connection  with  the  two 
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Universities  pretty  early  in  that  centvuy.  Baxter,  besides  being 
a  good  mathematician,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  discoveries 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  with  the  theories  of  Leibnitz  as  to 
matter  and  motion.  He  was  familiar  with  the  Essay  on  tlie 
Human  Understanding,  but  had  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the 
speculations  of  Clarke. 

The  chief  professional  employment  of  his  life  was  that  of  tutor 
to  young  men  of  good  family.  The  boys  who,  in  our  days, 
would  be  sent  to  the  great  public  schools  of  England  taught  by 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  masters,  were  very  often,  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  put  under  tutors,  who  went 
about  with  them  to  the  colleges  at  home,  or  travelled  with 
them  abroad.  The  occupation  of  teaching  and  travelling  tutor 
was  one  coveted  by  young  men  of  limited  means  and  of  a  read- 
ing taste,  who  did  not  wish  officially  to  enter  the  Church,  and 
had  no  other  office  open  to  them  than  that  referred  to,  fitted  to 
furnish  them  with  means  of  study.  When  the  tutor  had  trained 
and  travelled  with  the  heir  of  a  good  estate,  the  family  felt 
bound  to  make  provision  for  him  for  life.  It  was  thus  that,  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  Hobbes  had  been  tutor  to  two  succes- 
sive Earls  of  Devonshire  ;  that,  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
Thomson  the  poet  became  tutor  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Talbot's 
son  on  the  Grand  Tour  ;  that  Hume  coveted  the  office  of 
travelling  tutor  to  Murray  of  Broughton  ;  and  TurnbuU  and  A. 
Smith  gave  up  chairs  in  the  Scottish  colleges  to  become  tutors, 
the  one  to  the  Wauchopes  of  Niddrie  (?)  and  the  other  to  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch.  Baxter  was  tutor,  among  others,  to  Lord 
John  Gray,  Lord  Blantyre,  and  Mr  Hay  of  Drummelzier. 

In  the  spring  of  17-il,  he  went  abroad  with  Mr  Hay,  having 
also  Lord  Blantyre  under  his  care.  He  resided  some  years  at . 
Utrecht,  and  thence  made  excursions  into  Flanders,  France, 
and  Germany.  Carlyle  met  him — "  Immateriality  Baxter,"  as 
he  calls  him — at  Utrecht  in  1745,  and  says  of  him,  "  though  he 
was  a  profound  philosopher  and  a  hard  student,  he  was  at  the 
same  time  a  man  of  the  world,  and  of  such  pleasing  conversa- 
tion as  attracted  the  young."  His  son  had  described  him  as 
being  at  polite  assemblies  in  Holland,  and  a  favourite  of  ladies  ; 
but  a  writer  in  the  Corrigenda  of  the  following  volume  of  the 
Biographia,  after  mentioning  that  he  saw  him  daily  for  more 
than  two  years  at  Utrecht,  declares  : — "  His  dress  was  plain 
and  simple, — not  that  of  a  priggish  Frenchman,  but  of  a  mathe- 
matician who  was  not  a  sloven.  I  am  pretty  well  persuaded 
that,  while  in  the  Low  Countries,  he  never  had  any  conversation 
with  women  of  higher  or  lower  degree,  unless  it  were  to  ask 
for  the  bill  at  an  ordinary,  or  desire  the  servant  maid  to  bring 
up  the  turf  for  his  chimney/'  The  same  writer  describes  him 
as  a  "  plain,  decent,  good-humoured  man,  who  passed  all  his 
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time,  but  wliat  u.ns  bestowed  at  bis  meals,  in  meditation  and 
study."  His  son  describes  liim  as  social  and  cheerful,  and 
extremely  studious,  sometimes  sitting  up  whole  nights  reading 
and  writing. 

In  1724,  be  bad  married  the  daughter  of  Mr  Mebane,  a 
minister  in  Berwickshire,  and  while  he  was  abroad,  his  wife  and 
family  seem  to  have  resided  at  Berwick-on-Tweed.  In  1747, 
he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  resided  till  his  death  at  Whitting- 
ham,  in  East  Lothian,  where  he  employed  himself  in  country 
affairs,  and  in  his  philosophic  studies.  In  his  latter  years,  be 
was  much  afflicted  with  gout  and  gravel.  In  January  29.  1750, 
he  wrote  to  (the  afterwards  notorious)  Jolm  Wilkes,  with  whom 
he  had  formed  a  friendship  in  Holland,  "  I  am  a  trouble  to  all 
about  me,  especially  my  poor  wife,  Avho  has  the  life  of  a  slave 
night  and  day  in  helping  to  take  care  of  a  diseased  carcase." 
He  bad  long,  he  states,  considered  the  advantages  of  a  separate 
state,  but  "  I  shall  soon  know  more  than  all  men  1  leave  behind 
me."  He  died  April  13.1750,  and  was  buried  in  the  family 
vault  of  Mr  Hay  at  Whittingham. 

He  published  his  principal  work,  *'  An  Inquiry  into  tlie 
Nature  of  the  Human  Soul,"  in  1738,*  and  it  reached  a  second 
edition  in  1737.  In  1750,  shortly  after  his  death,  was  pub- 
lished, "  An  Appendix  to  his  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the 
Human  Soul."  He  had  taken  a  great  body  of  manuscripts  wiih 
him  to  Holland  ;  in  the  letter  referred  to,  he  speaks  fondly  of 
his  unfinished  manuscripts,  in  which  he  had  discussed  "  a  great 
many  miscellaneous  subjects  in  philosophy  of  a  very  serious 
nature,  few  of  them  ever  con.sidered  before,  as  I  know  of."  In 
1779,  the  Rev.  Dr  Duncau  of  South  Warnborough  published 
from  his  manuscripts,  after  correcting  the  style,  "  The  Evidence 
of  Reason  in  proof  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,"  and  at  the 
close  is  his  letter  to  Wilkes.  Another  work  of  his,  entitled 
"  Histor,"  discussing,  on  the  English  side,  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  British  and  Continental  writers  as  to  force,  and  on 
the  side  of  Clarke,  the  controversy  between  Clarke  and  Leibnitz, 
was  offered  to  Millar  the  bookseller  ;  but  the  new  generation 
did  not  appreciate  his  life-labours;  bis  day  was  over,  and  the 
offer  was  declined. 

The  avowed  design  of  Baxter,  in  all  his  work-s  is  to  establish 
the  existence  of  an  immaterial  power.  Such  a  defence  seemed 
to  him  to  be  required,  in  consequence  of  the  new  views  of  the 

*  Stewart  was  not  "  able  to  discover  the  date  of  the  first  cditio","  and  others 
have  been  as  unsuccessful.  It  is  criticised  in  Jackson's  "  l)is.scrt:ition  on  Ma"ler 
and  Spirit,"  1735,  and  referred  to  in  liibliotheque  Raisonnee  des  Ovwages  rles 
iS^auan.?,  for  April,  May,  and  June  1735.  But  tl.c  question  is  sotilcd  by  its 
appearing  (as  a  friend  has  slo.vn  us)  in  Th^  Gentleman's  Magazine,  in  the 
register  ot  books  published  Cct  ibcr  1733. 
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powers  of  matter  founded  on  the  dis30veries  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton ;  by  the  equivocal  language  of  Locke,  frequently  quoted 
about  our  not  being  "  able  to  know  whether  any  material  being 
thinks  or  not ;"  and  by  the  materialistic  spirit  abroad.  The 
new  doctrine  of  all  matter  attracting  other  matter  seemed  to 
show  that  we  must  be  prepared  to  modify  the  old  doctrine,  that 
body  is  altogether  passive.  Leibnitz,  on  metaphysical  grounds, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  accepted  Cartesian  doctrine,  had  main- 
tained that  matter  has  an  essential  potency.  Baxter  proceeds 
on  the  doctrine  of  Clarke,  the  friend  of  Newton,  and  quotes  his 
language.  "  All  things  that  are  done  in  the  world  are  done 
either  immediately  by  God  himself,  or  by  created  intelligent 
beings  ;  matter  being  evidently  not  at  all  capable  of  any  laws 
or  powers  whatsoever,  any  more  than  it  is  capable  of  intelli- 
gence, excepting  only  this  one  negative  power,  that  every  part 
of  it  will  always  and  necessarily  continue  in  that  state,  whether 
of  rest  or  motion,  wherein  it  at  present  is.  So  that  all  those 
things  which  we  commonly  say  are  the  effects  of  the  natural 
powers  of  matter  and  laws  of  motion,  of  gravitation,  attraction, 
or  the  like,  are  indeed  (if  one  will  speak  strictly  and  properly) 
the  effects  of  God's  acting  continually  and  every  moment,  either 
immediately  l)y  himself,  or  mediately  by  some  created  intelli- 
gent being."  The  first  volume  of  Baxter's  work  on  the  "  Na- 
ture of  the  Soul,"  his  "  Appendix,"  and  a  large  part  of  his 
"  Evidence,"  are  mainly  occupied  wdth  a  full  elucidation  and 
elaborate  defence  of  the  views  summarily  expressed  in  this 
passage. 

He  labours  to  prove  that  a  vis  inertice,  or  resistance  to  a  pre- 
sent state  of  rest  or  motion,  is  essential  to  matter  ;  that  matter 
hath  this  and  nothing  else  ;  that  it  cannot  have  any  sort  of 
active  power ;  that  what  are  called  the  powers  of  matter  is 
force  impressed  upon  it  ah  extra.  He  maintains  that  matter 
is  "  liable  to  but  one  change  or  casualty,  viz.,  to  be  annihilated, 
or  to  be  destroyed  by  a  Being  to  whose  power  that  effect  is 
competent,"  and  he  denies  that  Infinite  Power  may  "  superadd  a 
property  to  a  substance  incapable  of  receiving  it."  He  main- 
tains this  doctrine  as  resolutely  as  if  it  were  the  foundation  of 
religion,  which  must  stand  or  fall  with  it.  The  questions  which 
he  has  taken  up  had  been  discussed  in  a  profound  manner  by 
-Descartes  and  Leibnitz,  and  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  settled 
at  this  day.  The  researches  of  Fiiraday,  Grove,  Joule,  Meyer, 
and  others,  prove  that  there  is  a  given  amount  of  force  in  the 
physical  universe,  and  that  this  force  is  ever  and  intensely  active ; 
but  it  may  be  disputed  whether  it  is  in  extended  matter,  or  act- 
ing upon  matter ;  and  even  though  it  were  shown  to  be  im- 
material, this   would  not  prove  it  to  be  mental  or   spiritual. 
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The  doctriKG  that  it  is  conscious  and  spiritual  might  land  us 
easily  in  a  pantlicism,  which  Baxter  would  have  abhorred. 

But  from  his  dogma  of  the  impotency  of  matter  ho  argues 
the  necessity  of  an  immaterial  powerful  being  who  first  made  the 
dead  substance,  matter,  v/ho  originally  .impressed,  and  still  con- 
tinues to  impress,  motion  upon  it.  "  I  am  of  opinion,  and  think 
it  would  be  easy  to  show  it,  if  one  had  leisure  to  run  through 
the  several  particulars,  that  unless  an  immaterial  power  conti- 
nually re-excited  motion  in  the  material  universe,  all  would 
stop  in  it  in  a  very  short  time,  perhaps  in  half  an  hour,  except 
that  the  planets  would  run  out  in  straight-lined  directions"  !  ! 
"  To  say  that  Deity  interposes  when  he  sees  that  matter  would 
go  wrong,  is  the  same  thing,  in  other  words,  as  owning  that  he 
interposes  always  if  that  were  proper.  Every  particle  of  matter 
resists  a  change  of  its  present  state,  and  therefore  could  not 
effect  a  change  of  state  in  itself  nor  in  other  particles."  He 
would  thus  establish  his  conclusion,  that  the  "Deity,  who  can 
be  excluded  from  no  place,  but  is  active  and  present  everywhere, 
acts  immediately  on  all  the  parts  of  matter,"  and  that  his  go- 
verning is  only  his  creating  power  constantly  repeated.  "  Our 
philosophy  can  only  be  consistent  when  we  take  in  the  imme- 
diate power  of  the  Creator  as  the  efficient  cause  in  all  the 
works  of  nature."  He  looks  on  his  own  position  as  being  very 
much  sujierior,  in  its  religious  aspects,  to  the  doctrines  whicli 
had  been  entertained  by  many  others.  "  Low^  and  pitiful  are 
the  shifts  we  are  put  to  when  we  would  remove  the  Deity  to 
the  head  of  nature,  and  the  head  of  nature  out  of  sight."  "  It 
is  not  right  to  exalt  the  Deity  in  Avords  and  derogate  from  his 
perfections  in  facts.  This  is  only  paying  him  a  compliment, 
and  then  setting  aside  his  government  in  whole  or  in  part  ;  a 
state  artifice.  Cicero  objects  this  low  cunning  to  Epicurus, 
when  he  says,  it  is  "  verbis  2^on ere,  re  tollere.'"  "Descartes, 
before  Spinoza,  had  given  the  government  of  the  universe  to 
matter  and  motion  ;  and  Leibnitz,  under  a  pretence  of  extolling 
the  original  contrivance  of  things,  leaves  the  execution  of  all 
this  to  dead  substance.  According  to  all  these  schemes,  w'c  see 
nothing  that  the  Deity  does  now  ;  we  behold  only  the  opera- 
tions of  matter.  This  fills  the  mind  with  anxious  doubts.  If 
matter  performs  all  that  is  wonderful,  it  catches  our  first  admi- 
ration ;  and  we  know  not  where  to  search  for  the  being  who 
contrived  that  which  we  see  matter  executes  with  such  dexte- 
rity/' Much  may  be  said  in  favour  of  the  doctrine,  that  God 
acts  in  all  physical  action  ;  but  it  is  wiser  not  to  found  it  on 
the  peculiar  dogma  of  Baxter,  that  matter  is  inactive. 

But  the  grand  aim  of  Baxter,  in  depriving  matter  of  it& 
powers,  is  to  establish  the  immateriality,  and  consequent  im- 
mortality, of  the  soul.     It  is  a  fundamental  position  with  him. 
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that  "a  power  always  belongs  to  sometliing  living."  He 
is  thus  able  to  establish  the  existence  of  a  human  soul  active 
and  immortal.  He  maintains  that  "  no  substance  or  being 
can  have  a  natural  tendency  to  annihilation  or  become  nothing," 
and  argues  that  the  "  soul  must  endlessl}^  abide  an  active 
perceptive  substance,  without  eitlier  fear  or  hopes  of  dying, 
through  all  eternity."  When  we  find  such  positions  coolly 
assumed,  one  almost  feels  justified  in  rejoicing  that  in  that  ver}'' 
age  David  Hume  rose  up  to  dispute  all  such  dogmas;  and  that 
in  the  following  age  Emmanuel  Kant  examined  narrowly  the 
foundations  both  of  rational  theology  and  of  rational  psychology. 
We  are  certainly  v/arranted  in  feeling  a  high  gratification  that 
Thomas  Reid,  a  wiser  man  than  any  of  these,  did  immediately 
after  the  time  of  Hume,  and  before  the  time  of  Kant,  set  about  esta- 
blishing natural  religion  and  philosophy  upon  a  safer  foundation. 

Baxter  is  prepared  to  follow  out  his  principles  to  all  their 
consequences,  however  preposterous  they  might  appear.  The 
phenomena  of  dreaming  came  in  his  way,  and  he  gives  an  ex- 
planation of  them.  He  cannot  refer  these  dreams  to  dead 
matter,  nor  can  it  be  the  soul  that  forms  the  scenes  present  to 
it.  His  theory  is  that  separate  immaterial  beings  act  upon  the 
matter  of  our  bodie?,  and  produce  on  the  sensory  a  pairac/xa  or 
vision,  which  is  perceived  by  the  active  and  recipient  mind. 
He  ackuowledfjes  that  he  knows  nothing  of  the  conditions  and 
circumstances  ofthe.se  separate  agencies,  but  he  evidently  clings 
to  the  idea  that  there  is  no  scarcity  of  living  immaterial  beings, 
and  asks  triumphantly,  "  Why  so  much  dead  matter  without 
living  immaterial  substance  in  proportion?'  "Hath  not  the  most 
despicable  reptile  animalcule  an  immaterial  soul  joined  to  it?" 

It  ought  to  be  added,  that  in  his  "  Evidence"  he  adduces 
stronger  arguments,  than  those  derived  from  his  favourite  view 
of  matter,  in  favour  of  the  soul's  immortality.  E[e  shews  that 
if  there  be  no  state  beyond  the  grave,  our  existence  i-,  incom- 
plete, without  design,  irrelative,  and  he  calls  in  the  divine  perfec- 
tions as  furnishing  "  a  certain  ground  of  confidence  that  our 
existence  Avill  not  be  finally  broken  off  in  the  midst  of  divine 
purposes  thus  visibly  unfinished  here,"  and  securing  that  beings 
"  becoming  good  for  something  should  not  instantly  become 
nothing."  In  arguing  thus,  he  shows  his  besetting  tendency  to 
take  up  extreme  positions,  for  he  maintains  that  in  our  world 
pain  is  much  more  extensive  in  its  nature  than  pleasure,  and 
that  all  bodily  pleasures  are  merely  instigations  of  pains.  He 
argues  that  as  in  this  world  reason  may  often  be  disobeyed  with 
no  evil  consequences  and  obeyed  without  any  good  ones,  so 
there  must  be  a  future  world  to  make  everything  consistent 
with  reason.  He  shews  that  the  prepossessions  of  mankind  are 
in  favour  of  this  tenet.     *•  In  the  very  dawnings  of  reason,  let  a 
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child  be  told  what  is  death,  having  no  idea  of  any  way  of  existing 
beside  the  present,  amazement  seizes  him,  he  is  perplexed, 
uneasy,  dismayed."  He  is  met,  as  so  many  others  have  been, 
by  the  objection,  that  most  of  these  arguments  would  prove,  that 
brutes  are  immortal.  In  answering  it,  he  is  obliged  to  allow 
that  immortality  does  not  depend  solely  on  immateriality,  and 
to  throw  himself  on  the  moral  argument,  which  does  not  apply  to 
brutes,  which  not  being  moral  agents,  are  not  capable  of  rewards 
and  punishments.  But  it  is  clear  that  he  cherishes  the  idea 
that  the  immaterial  part  of  brutes,  while  not  constituting  the 
same  conscious  being,  may  not  perish  ultimately  when  separated 
from  the  material  frame. 

In  treating  of  these  favourite  topics,  he  discusses  a  great 
many  important  philosophic  questions,  and  always  gives  a  clear 
and  decided  opinion.  He  evidently  favours  the  arguments 
derived  from  "  abstract  reason  and  the  nature  of  things"  in  be- 
half of  the  divine  existence.  He  argues  the  necessity  of  an 
infinitely  perfect  intelligent  being — not  only  from  space  and 
time,  as  Clarke  did,  but  from  "  the  necessity  of  eternal  truth 
in  geometry  or  in  other  abstract  sciences."  "  Truth  is  not  a  being 
existing  by  itself,  and  therefore  the  immutable  necessary  nature 
of  truth  must  be  referred  to  some  being  existing  of  itself,  and 
existing  immutably  and  eternally."  We  have  only  to  define 
truth  as  the  conformity  of  our  ideas  to  things,  to  see  the  fallacy 
lurking  in  this  argument. 

His  view  of  space  and  time  is  taken  from  Newton  and  Clarke. 
He  represents  them  as  not  beings,  but  the  affections  of  beings  ; 
"  And  as  time  and  space  are  not  existences,  so  their  correlate 
infinites  (if  I  may  say  so),  that  is,  eternity  and  immensity,  are 
not  existences,  but  the  properties  of  necessary  existence."  In 
some  other  of  his  statements,  he  goes  back  to  some  of  the  mystic 
statements  of  the  schoolmen,  and  anticipates  some  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Kant.  "  God's  existence  is  un successive."  He  says, 
"  Nunc  stans  implies  opposite  ideas,  if  applied  to  our  existence  ; 
but  if  we  allow  an  eternal  and  immutable  mind,  the  distinction 
of  past  and  future  vanishes  with  respect  to  such  a  mind,  and 
the  phrase  has  propriety."  But  surely  there  is  an  inconsistency 
in  first  arguing  the  divine  existence  from  our  ideas  of  space 
and  time,  and  then  declaring  that  our  ideas  in  regard  to  space 
and  time  do  not  apply  to  Deity. 

In  maintaining  that  mind  is  ever  active,  he  has  to  consider 
its  seeming  dormancy  in  sleep.  "  The  soul  in  sleep  seems  to 
suffer  something  like  what  happens  to  a  live  coal  covered  up 
under  ashes;  which  is  alive  all  the  while,  but  only  appears  so 
when  disencumbered  and  exposed  to  open  air."  As  to  what 
has  since  been  called  unconscious  mental  action,  his  theory  of 
it  is  the  same  as  that  defended  in  after  years  by  D.  Stewart ; 
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he  supposes  that  the  mind  was  conscious  of  its  action  at  the 
time,  but  that  the  memory  could  not  recall  it.  "  There  is  cer- 
tainly a  great  deal  of  our  past  consciousness  which  we  retain 
no  memory  of  afterwards.  It  is  a  particular  part  of  our  finite 
and  imperfect  nature,  that  we  cannot  become  conscious  of  all 
our  past  unconsciousness  at  pleasure.  But  no  man  at  night  would 
infer  that  he  was  not  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  and  think- 
ing at  such  a  certain  minute,  about  twelve  o'clock  of  the  day, 
because  now  perhaps  he  hath  no  memory  what  particular 
thought  he  had  at  that  minute.  And  it  is  no  better  argument, 
considered  in  itself,  that  a  man  was  not  conscious  at  such  a 
minute  in  his  sleep  because  next  morning  he  hath  no  memory 
of  what  ideas  were  in  his  mind  then." 

Baxter  was  most  earnest  in  restricting  the  properties  of  mat- 
ter, but  he  was  equally  resolute  in  maintaining  its  existence. 
In  his  work  on  the  soul  he  has  a  long  section  on  "  Dean  Bei'ke- 
ley's  scheme."  He  was  one  of  the  first  who  examined  systema- 
tically the  new  theory.  He  takes  the  obvious  and  vulgar  view 
of  it,  and  not  the  refined  one  ascribed  to  the  ingenious  author 
by  his  admirers, — for  those  who  have  opposed  Berkeley  have 
usually  given  one  account  of  his  system,  while  those  who  have 
defended  him  have  usually  given  another ;  and  some  have 
thence  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  his  whole  theory  is  so  ethe- 
real, that  it  is  not  capable  of  definite  expression.  Baxter  main- 
tains that  "  we  perceive,  besides  our  sensations  themselves,  the 
objects  of  them  ;"  that  "  we  are  conscious  not  only  of  sensation 
excited,  but  that  it  is  excited  by  some  cause  beside  ourselves,'"' 
and  that  "  such  objects  as  rivers,  houses,  mountains,  are  the  very 
things  we  perceive  by  sense."  He  endeavours  to  prove  that  the 
system  of  Berkeley  carried  out  consistently  would  land  us  in  a 
solitary  egoism,  for  "  we  only  collect  concerning  the  souls  of 
other  men  from  the  spontaneous  motions  and  actions  of  their 
bodies  ;  these,  according  to  him,  belong  to  nothing."  Berkeley 
had  boasted  that,  by  expelling  matter  out  of  nature,  he  had 
dragged  with  it  so  many  sceptical  and  impious  notions  ;  Baxter 
replies  that  this  "  puts  us  into  a  way  of  denying  all  things,  that 
we  may  get  rid  of  the  absurdity  of  those  who  deny  some  things," 
— "  as  if  one  should  advance  that  the  best  way  for  a  woman  who 
may  silence  those  who  attack  her  reputation,  is  to  turn  a  com- 
mon prostitute."  He  thinks  that  the  doctrine  may  tend  to  re- 
move the  checks  to  immorality ;  for  "  he  who  thinks  theft, 
murder,  or  adultery  nothing  real  beyond  bare  idea,  and  that 
for  aught  we  know  he  injures  nobody,  will  be  surely  under  less 
restraint  to  satisfy  his  inclinations  of  any  kind."  The  mathe- 
matician is  evidently  annoyed  and  vexed  at  the  attacks  which 
Berkeley  had  made  on  his  science,  and  shows  "  that  if  there  be  no 
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such  thing  as  quantity,  we  have  a  large  body  of  immutable 
truths  conversant  about  an  impossible  object." 

In  examining  Berkeley,  he  gives  his  views  of  sense-perception, 
which  are  not  so  clear  and  satisfactory  as  those  of  Reid  ;  but 
are  vastly  juster  than  those  of  his  contemporaries.  He  distinctly 
separates  himself  from  those  who  hold  that  the  mind  can  per- 
ceive nothing  but  its  own  states.  "  If  our  ideas  have  no  parts, 
and  yet  if  we  perceive  parts,  it  is  plain  we  perceive  something 
more  than  our  own  perceptions."  He  adds  "  We  are  as  con- 
scious that  we  perceive  parts  as  that  we  have  perceptions  at  all." 
"  The  existence  of  matter  in  general,  or  at  least  of  material 
sensories  to  which  the  soul  is  united,  seems  to  me  to  be  nearer 
intuitive  than  demonstrative  knowledge."  He  declares  that  the 
"same  perception  of  parts  proves  to  us  both  the  spirit  and  a 
material  agency."  This  is  so  far  an  anticipation  of  the  doctrine 
of  Hamilton  as  an  advance  upon  that  of  Reid.  As  to  the  man- 
ner of  the  action  of  matter  on  spirit,  and  spirit  on  matter,  he 
says  in  the  very  spirit  of  Reid,  "  We  are  certain  this  is  matter 
of  fact  in  many  instances,  whether  we  conceive  it  or  not."  He 
adds,  in  his  own  manner,  "  the  Deity  himself  moves  matter  in 
almost  all  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  tlie  soul  of  man  per- 
haps moves  some  matter  of  the  body,  though  in  an  infinitely  less 
deq-ree." 
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I'he  Voice  of  Christian  Life  in  Song.     London:  Nisbet  &  Co. 

The  Greek  Christian  Poeis.     By  E.  U.  Browning.     London :  Chapmiin  & 

Hall. 
Sacred  Songs  of  Scotland.     Edinburgh  :  Elliot. 
Hymns  of  Faith  and  Hope,  Second  Series.     ]3y  H.  Bonak,  D.D.     London  : 

Nisbet  &  Co. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  we  possess  no  work  adiipted 
to  give  the  general  reader  anything  like  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  songs  of  the  church.  If  the  holy  church  throughout  all 
the  world  of  the  old  hymn  be  a  fine  idea,  the  holy  church 
throughout  all  the  ages  is  not  less  so.  But  how  that  noblest, 
yet  saddest  of  histories,  which  stretches  from  Ascension  to  to- 
day, has  illustrated  itself  in  the  voices  of  sacred  song,  remains 
still  unknown,  except  to  those  who,  at  special  expense  of  time 
and  labour,  have  made  it  a  prolonged  study. 

The  literature  of  our  own  and  other  lands,  has  generally 
steered  clear  of  the  element  of  profound  interest  which  church 
history  presents.     How  little  have  the  poets  of  the  three  great 
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European  literatures — English,  German,  French — derived  froni 
such  a  source  !  Tennyson  has  given  us,  in  his  "  Simeon 
Stylites,"  a  psychological  study,  interesting  indeed,  but  noways 
localised,  noways  reproducing  to  us  the  Syrian  laud  and  church 
of  the  fifth  century ;  rather  is  it  the  Englishman  of  this  age 
giving  us  his  poetical  views  of  what  the  old  Eastern  saint  was,, 
than  a  veritable  study  after  t!;e  original.  We  have,  in  more 
than  one  of  the  "Men  and  Women"  of  Robert  Browning,  most 
forcible  and  telling  representations  of  Christianity  at  its  first 
outset,  as  appearing  to  the  world  of  that  era.  Thus,  in  his 
"  Karsheesh,'"  he  has  ^iven  us  the  more  candid,  in  his  "Cleon," 
the  more  sceptical  and  iioco  carante  aspect  of  the  pre-Chris- 
tianite  mind.  And  we  have  only  to  regret  that,  in  his  descend- 
ing series  of  Pictures  from  the  Past,  we  have  no  more  such. 
He  who  has  given  us  the  Kide  from  Ghent  to  Aix,  and  the 
Incident  of  the  French  Camp  (to  name  no  more),  might  well 
have  presented  to  us  some  of  the  more  thrilling  incidents  of 
church  history,  from  east  or  west,  the  Catholic  or  the  Protestant 
side. 

Passages  in  the  diurch  history  of  our  own  island  have, 
indeed,  received  poetical  illustration.  Unequal,  and  often,  as 
it  were,  done  to  order,  as  the  "  Ecclesiastical  Sketches  "  of 
Wordsworth  are,  they  yet  present  many  fine  groups,  as  well  as 
many  felicitous  sketches.  The  "  Martyr's  Child,"  and  some 
other  of  Mrs  Stuart  Monteath's  "  Lays  of  the  Kirk  and  Cove- 
nant/' most  tenderly  and  beautifully  pourtray  both  sides — the 
softer  and  tlie  sterner — of  the  "  Second  Reformation  "  era  in 
Scotland.  In  the  "Bishop's  Walk  and  Times"  of  the  Rev. 
Walter  Smith  of  Glasgow,  we  have  all  sides  of  that  most 
thrilling  century  of  Caleddbian  history,  represented  with  a 
rare  power  and  picturcsqueness.  In  a  too  little  known  volume, 
"  Songs  of  the  Covenant,  by  an  Ayrshire  Minister,"  the  whole 
temper  of  the  Westland  Whigs  is  most  poetically  repre- 
.sented  by  one  who  dwells  in  the  midst  of  the  hill  country,  onco 
reddened  by  Covenanter  blood,  and  now  dotted  by  Covenanter 
graves.  But  all  the  outpouring  from  the  pens  of  living  authors 
upon  one  epoch  (a  great  one  undoubtedly)  of  North  British 
church  history,  only  makes  us  the  more  lament,  thnt,  for  the 
most  part,  the  poetic  genius  of  our  land  has,  it  seems,  so  dis- 
dainfidly  kept  aloof  from  the  mighty  memories  and  glorious 
struggles  of  the  ecclesiastic  story  of  the  past. 

The  work  of  Mrs  Browning  on  the  Greek  Christian  Poets  is 
a  republication,  under  her  widowed  husband's  auspices,  of  a 
series  of  jmpers  which  were  written  so  long  ago  as  1842  .  They 
make  us  regret  that  that  foremost  of  all  poetesses  has  written 
5-0  little  in  prose.  There  is,  or  it  would  not  be  a  genuine  pro- 
duction of  Mrs  Browning,   an  occasional  obscurity  or  turgidity 
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of  phrase — the  word-picture  assuminga  sensational  overcolouring 
or  untasteful  pose;  but  that  is  a  small  fault  when  compared 
with  the  power,  the  freshness,  the  taste,  the  eloquence,  which 
mark  the  whole  series  of  articles.  Mrs  Browning's  special 
admirers  need  no  notice  here  ;  to  others  we  say,  Gain  your  first 
impressions  of  the  old  Greek  Church  past,  in  its  poetic  side, 
from  one  who,  as  of  finest  scholarship,  and  of  foremost  poetic 
gift,  has  every  title  to  be  listened  to  by  you  on  such  a  theme. 
Before  proceeding  to  the  next  volume  on  our  table,  let  us  ex- 
press the  hope  that,  for  the  land  which  witnessed,  and  for  a 
while  arrested,  her  slow  decay  ;  when,  again,  that  land  is  one  ; 
when  the  guns  of  the  Quadrilateral  are  in  native  hands  ;  when 
the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  shall  rebaptize  by  a  happier  name 
her  Bridge  of  Sighs  ;  when  Rome  and  Venitia  shall  partake 
with  their  sister  provinces  a  pulpit  untrammelled,  a  post  un- 
searched,  a  press  unfettered ;  when  the  cringing  spy  shall  be  a  past 
tradition,  and  the  alien  mercenary  a  vanished  pressure ;  that 
then,  in  the  voice  of  a  nou-Romisli  and  purely  Christian  song,  ' 
as  well  as  otherwise,  shall  a  church  arise,  racy  of  the  Italian  soil, 
and  instinct  with  the  vivacity  of  Italian  genius — that,  looking 
back  to  that  distant  past,  long  ere,  for  Ravenna,  the  Lombard 
had  crossed  the  Alps;  ere,  for  Sicily,  either  Saracen  or  Norman 
had  sailed  the  main  ;" before  the  stormy  days  of  the  caroccio 
■and  the  iron  crown  ;  while  yet  the  old  empire  lasted,  and  the 
Roman  consulship  survived  ;  w^hen,  fruitful  seedplot  of  spiritual 
life  to  many,  the  greatest  of  Latin  theologians  found  a  verse  of 
the  Romans  the  means  of  his  conversion  ;  looking  back  over  a 
millennium  and  a  half  to  that  Milanese  scene,  when  Augustine 
became  a  believer — an  Italian  Church,  Augustinian  in  theology, 
we  say  not  Protestant,  but  non-Romish  in  its  discipline,  shall 
furnish  the  best  of  all  fulfilments  of  that  liberated  future,  which 
our  gifted  and  lamented  poetess  has  not,  for  her  loved  Ansonia, 
bsen  privileged  on  earth  to  see 

"  The  Voice  of  Christian  Life  in  Song  "  fulfils  several  of  the 
desiderata,  which,  at  the  outset  of  this  paper,  we  specified. 
But  its  omissions,  its  generalities,  and,  though  in  a  smaller 
measure,  its  inaccuracies,  compel  us  to  delegate  to  another  edi- 
tion, its  claim  fully  to  meet  our  wishes.  The  contrast,  for 
instance,  drawn  (p.  72)  between  the  Greek  and  the  Latin,  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  latter,  is  an  exaggerated  one.  Does 
the  gifted  author  suppose  that  the  training  process  of  Latin  was 
less  thorough  than  that  of  Greek,  that  the  lingua  Laionis  et 
Enni  had  undergone  slight  polish  and  development,  when  it 
had  passed  through  Catullus  and  Cicero,  Virgil,  Ovid,  and 
Tacitus,  to  the  early  Christian  Latin  muse  ?  We  have  the 
English  element  of  hymnology  dwelt  upon  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  Scotch.     While,  and  even  that  too  briefly,  and  without  spe- 
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cialising  eras  of  thought,  the  Swedish  hymns  have  a  chapter  to 
themselves,  we  have  nothing  said  of  the  Dutch,  or  (to  take 
samples  from  the  Romish  Church)  the  Italian,  and  the  Spanish. 
Less  of  generalised  reflection,  less  of  occasional  biography,  and 
more  of  criticism  and  historical  development,  would  have  greatly 
improved  the  volume.  Yet  it  is  eminently  valuable,  as  an  un- 
biassed, well-written,  and- evangelically  devout  manual  of  many 
parts  of  church  history  in  song. 

The  next  work,  "  Sacred  Songs  of  Scotland,"  edited  by  Dr 
Rogers  of  Stirling,  is  very  useful,  as  giving  in  a  volume,  hand- 
some in  exterior,  and  moderate  in  price,  the  chief  sacred  pieces 
of  a  land,  where,  until  lately,  the  hymnic  element  of  public  praise 
was  altogether  overshadowed  by  the  biblically  psalmic.  The 
sacred  poetry  of  the  Reformation,  in  all  its  hoary  quaintness,  is 
here  given,  Avith  the  hymns  of  Bonar,  George  Wilson,  and 
others  of  our  own  time.  Ralph  Erskine  and  Logan,  stand  side 
by  side,  contrasted  elements  of  the  last  century  Scottish  faith. 

As  an  indefatigable  preacher,  both  of  the  congregational  and 
evangelistic  order,  or  an  unwearied  penman  of  popular  evangelical 
prose,  Dr  Bonar  is  too  well  known  to  need  introduction  here.  He 
is  less  known  as  a  man  of  wide,  varied,  and  unfettered  reading, 
as  one  at  home  in  the  (in  Scotland  too  little  cultivated)  ante- 
Reformation  past.  The  Second  Series  of  ''  Hymns  of  Faith  and 
Hope"  contains  several  translations  and  imitations  of  ancient 
hymns — Latin,  Greek,  and  Syrian;  and  also  a  number  of  poetic 
Memories  of  the  East.  Does  not  the  following  give  us  reason  to- 
regret  that  he  has  given  us  so  few  biblical  pictures  in  verse  ? 

Mount  Hoe. 

"  The  desert  rainbow  that  gleams  before  yc, 

But  leaves  your  solitude  doubly  bleak ; 
The  shadows  of  sunset  fall  ghastly  o"er  ye, 

Cliff  frowns  upon  cliff,  and  peak  on  i>eak. 
0,  rocks  of  the  desolate,  lean  and  hoary, 

What  lips  of  man  can  your  grandeur  speak! 

"  Splinter'd.  and  blasted  and  tliundor- smitten, 

Not  a  smile  above,  nor  a  hope  below  ; 
Shiver'd  and  scorcli'd,  and  hunger-bitten, 

No  earthly  lightning  has  senm'd  your  brow 
On  each  stone  the  Avenger's  pen  has  written 

Horror  and  ruin,  and  death  and  woe. 

"  T\\i  king  and  the  priest  move  on  unspeaking  ; 
The  desert- priest  and  the  desert- king  ; 
'Tis  a  grave,  a  mountain-grave  they  are'seeking. 

Fit  end  of  a  great  life-wandering" ; 
And  here,  till  tlie  day  of  the  glory  streaking, 
This  desert-eagle  must  fold  his  wing. 

"  The  fetters  of  ago  have  but  lightly  bound  him, 
This  bold  sharp  steep  he  can  bravely  breast ; 
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With  his  six  score  wondrous  years  aromid  him. 

He  climhs  like  youtli  to  the  mountain's  crest, : 
The  mortal  moment  at  last  has  found  Iiim, 
^  Willing  to  tarry,  yet  glad  to  rest. 

"  In  his  shroud  of  rock  they  liave  gently  wound  him, 

''Tis  a  Bethel  pillow  that  love  has  given  ; 
I  see  no  gloom  of  the  grave  around  him, 

The  deatli-bed  fetters  have  all  been  riven  ; 
"Tis  the  angel  of  life,  not  of  death,  that  has  found  liim, 

And  this  is  to  him  the  gate  of  heaven. 

"  Alone,  and  safe,  in  the  happy  keeping 

Of  rocks  and  sands,  till  the  glorious  morn, 
They  have  laid  thee  down  for  thy  lonely  sleeping, 

AVaysore  and  weary,  and  labour-worn  ; 
While  faintly  the  sound  of  a  nation's  weeping 

From  the  vale  beneath  Ihee  is  upward  borne." 

In  Dr  Bonar's  poetry,  we  could  desiderate  somewhat  more  of 
the  human  element.  Christianity  destroys  the  sinful,  and  intro- 
duces the  gracious  element  in  man  ;  it  consecrates  the  human. 
More  of  this  linking  to  family  and  fatherland  would  relieve  Dr 
Bonar's  pages  from  the  somewliat  ascetic  appearance  which,  at 
times  at  least,  they  now  present.  Tliis  world  is  not  simply  to 
be  viewed  as  the  prelude  to  a  better,  but  as  something  to  be  both 
used  and  enjoyed  in  itself  Was  not  the  great  apostle  one  to 
whom  thesunsetaudthesunrise,  the  school  assembled  ortheschool 
dismissing,  the  workmen  singing  in  chorus,  or  the  individual 
workman  coming  home  to  family  evening  life,  all  of  nature  and 
of  man,  in  short,  most  thoroughly  dear  ?  And  was  not  his  very 
geniality  what  made  him  everywhere  so  useful  ? 

The  Greek  Church  has  been  much  less  studied  among  us 
than  the  Latin.  Chiefly  a  church  of  another  continent,  she 
has  not  taken  much  hold  of  the  modern  European  mind.  Even 
Dean  Stanley's  fresh  and  vivid  volume  will  hardly,  with  the 
popular  mind,  recommend  an  ecclesiastical  community,  or  rather 
series  of  communities,  so  diverse  from  the  religious  bodies  with 
whom  we  agree,  or  with  whom  we  are  immediately  called  to 
antagonise.  In  the  poetry  of  the  Greek  Church  we  everywhere 
see  the  church  of  the  creeds — the  church  by  whom  the  Christo- 
logical  heresies,  from  the  Arian  to  the  Monothelite,  were  en- 
countered and  overcome.  This  gives  often  a  stiff  and  cumbrous 
appearance  to  what  ought  to  be  the  free  outpouring  of  the  pious 
songster.  You  see,  also,  in  the  accimiulation  of  epithets,  and 
the  crowding  of  incongruous  images,  the  proofs  of  the  predomi- 
nance of  a  style  of  rhetoric,  which,  even  in  the  hand  of  Chry- 
sostom,  had  an  Asiatic,  rather  an  Attic  type.  There  is  not  in 
the  long  series  of  Greek  Christian  verse,  anything  that  can  take 
rank  with  the  highest  productions  of  the  Christian  Latin  muse. 
Yet  he  would  neglect  a  most  interesting  department  of  sacred 
study  who  neglected  to  consider  the  remains  of  the  Greek  sacred 
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song.  Unwilling  that  high  churchmen,  such  as  Archbishop  Trench 
and  Dr  Neale,  should  monopolise  the  treatment  of  the  ancient 
church  in  its  department  of  song,  we  would  respectfully  recom- 
mend to  the  fine  taste  and  ready  scholarship  of  Islay  Burns — 
distinguished  among  Presbyterian  Scotchmen  in  his  proved 
aptitude  for  illustrating  church  history — the  whole  subject  of 
ancient  hymnology,  whether  of  the  East  or  West. 

We  give  Mrs  Browning's  version  of  the  "  Soul  and  Body  "  of 
Gregory  Nazianzen. 

"  What  wilt  thou  possess  or  be  ? 

0  my  soul,  I  ask  of  thee. 
What  of  great,  or  what  of  small, 
Counted  precious  therewithal  ? 
Be  it  only  rare,  and  want  it, 

1  am  ready,  soul,  to  grant  it. 

"  Wouldst  a  throne,  a  crown  suhlitnc, 
Bubble  blown  upon  the  time  ? 
So  thou  mayest  sit  to-morrow 
Looking  downward  in  deep  sorrow. 
Some  one  walking  by  theo  scorning. 
Who  adored  thee  yester  morning, 
Some  malign  one  ?     Wilt  be  bound 
Fast  in  marriage  (joy  unsound  !) 
And  be  turned  round  and  round 
As  the  time  turns  ?     Wilt  thou  catch  it, 
That  sweet  sickness,  fond  to  watch  it ; 
Have  babies  by  the  heartli,  bewildering? 
And  if  I  tell  thee  the  best  children 
Arc  none,  what  answer  ?    Wilt  thou  thunilor 
Thy  rhetorics,  move  the  people  under  ? 

"Wilt  have  measureless  delights 
Of  gold-roofed  palaces,  and  sights 
From  pictured  or  from  sculptured  art, 
With  motion  near  their  life,  and  splendour 
Of  has  relief,  with  tracery  tender. 
And  varied  and  contrasted  hues  ? 
Wilt  thou  have,  as  nobles  use, 
Broider'd  robes  to  flow  about  thee, 
Jewelled  fingers?     Need  we  doubt  thee, 
Gauds  for  which  the  wise  will  flout  thee  ? 
I  most,  who,  of  all  beauty,  know 
It  must  be  inward,  to  be  so. 

"  Lead  me  closer  to  the  tree 
Of  all  life,  eternity ; 
AVhich,  as  I  have  pondered,  is 
The  knowledge  of  God's  greatnesses  ;  ^ 

Light  of  One,  and  shine  of  Three, 
Unto  whom  all  things  that  be 
Flow  and  tend." 

Singularly  enough,  no  mention,  either  by  criticism  or  trans- 
lation, occurs  in  Mrs  Browning's  work  of  St  Andrew  of  Crete, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Hellenic  sacred  poets.  Yet  she 
might  well  have  made  room,  even  at  the  expense  of  saying  less 
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about  Synesius  of  Ptolemais,  that  Cliristian  Platonist,  or  Hellenic 
broad  churchman  of  old,  for  whom  even  Villemain,  his  great 
admirer,  can  allow  only  elegance  and  harmony  as  his  chief 
poetic  qualities.  The  following  stanzas  from  Andrew  of  Crete, 
we  owe  to  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review.  They  are  from 
what  is  called  in  the  Greek  Church,  "  The  King  of  Canons  " — ■ 
the  great  Mid-Lent  Canon  (long  hymn). 

"Where  shall  my  tears  begin  ? 

What  first  fruits  shall  I  bear 
Of  earnest  sorrow  for  my  sin  ? 

Or  liow  my  woe  declare  ? 
0  thoii,  the  merciful  and  gracious  one, 
Forgive  the  foul  transgressions  I  have  done. 

"  With  Adam  I  have  vied, 

Yea,  passed  him  in  my  fall ; 
And  I  am  naked  now,  by  pride 

And  lust  made  bare  of  all — 
Of  thee,  0  God,  and  that  celestial  band, 
And  all  the  glory  of  the  promised  laud. 

"  No  earthly  Evo  beguiled 
My  body  into  sin  ; 
A  spiritual  temptress  smiled, 

Concupiscence  within. 
Unbridled  passion  grasped  the  unhallowed  sweet ; 
Most  bitter — ever  bitter — was  the  meat. 

"  If  Adam's  righteous  doom. 

Because  he  dared  transgress 
Thy  one  decree,  lost  Eden's  bloom 

And  Eden's  loveliness. 
What  recompcnce,  0  Lord,  must  I  expect, 
Who  all  my  life  tiiy  quickening  laws  neglect  ?'' 

One  iof  the  most  distinguished  poets  of  the  Greek  Church  is 
George  Pisida.  In  his  "  Hymnus  Acathistus,"  addressed  to  the 
Virgin,  we  have  the  Mary -worship  of  the  degenerate  Eastern 
communion  exemplified,  in  a  long  string  of  rhetorical  epithets. 
In  liis  poem  against  Sever  us,  we  have  undoubted  orthodoxy, 
conjoined  with  repulsive  weariness.  But  in  his  "Hexaemeron," 
we  have  many  fine  verses  upon  the  works  of  the  Creation;  and 
in  his  "  Vanity  of  Life,"  he  gives  us  many  noble  reflections  upon 
the  ever-changing  form  and  pressure  of  human  existence. 

The  last  of  the  Greek  theologians  that  has  attracted  special 
notice  in  the  west,  is  John  of  Damascus,  flourishing  a  century 
after  the  rise  of  Mohammedanism,  and  a  subject  of  the  Caliph. 
The  following  is  the  "  Hymn  of  Victory,"  sung  on  the  morning 
of  Easter  day  : — 

"  'Tis  the  day  of  resurrection  ; 
Earth,  tell  it  all  abroad! 
The  passover  of  gladness, 
The  passover  of  God '.'' 
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*'  From  death  to  life  eternal, 
From  earth  unto  the  sky, 
Our  Christ  hath  brought  us  over, 
"With  hymns  of  victory  ! 
"Our  hearts  be  pure  from  evil, 
That  we  may  see  aright 
The  Lord  in  rays  eternal 
Of  resurrection  light ; 
"  And  listening  to  his  accents, 
May  hear,  so  calm  and  plain, 
His  own  '  All  liail ! '  and  hearing, 
May  rr.isc  the  victor  strain. 
«'  Now  let  the  beams  bo  joyful : 
Let  earth  her  song  begin  ; 
Let  the  round  world  keep  triumph. 
And  all  that  is  therein  ! 
"  Invisible  or  visible. 

Their  notes  let  all  things  bknd  ; 
For  Clirist  the  Lord  hath  risen. 
Our  joy  that  hath  no  end." 

Our  last  Greek  quotation  shall  be  from  John  Euchaita,  who 
flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century.  He  wrote 
iambic  verses  upon  the  pictures  of  Bible  or  church  story,  which 
adorned  the  churches  of  the  East,  and  were  specially  connected 
with  the  ecclesiastical  festivals.  Mrs  Browning  has  thus  rtii- 
dered  the  one  on  a  picture  of  the  Transfiguration  : — 

"  Tremble,  spectator,  at  tlie  vision  near  thee  I 
Stand  afar  off,  look  downward  from  tlie  heiglit, 
Lest  Christ  too  nearly  seen  should  lighten  on  thee, 
And  from  thy  fleslily  eyeballs  strike  the  sight ; 
As  Paul  felt  ruined  by  that  glory  white  ! 
Lo,  the  disciples  prostrate,  each  apart,    • 
Eacli  impotent  to  bear  the  lamping  light. 
And  all  that  Moses  and  Elias  might. 
The  darkness  cauglit  the  grace  upon  her  heart 
And  gave  them  strength  for !   Then,  if  evermore  > 

A  God- voice  pierce  thy  dark,  rejoice,  adore  ! " 

The  best  collection  of  ancient  hymns  we  have  is  that  of 
Daniel — the  "  Thesaurus  Hymnologicus,"  in  five  volumes.  But 
it  is  far  more  complete  in  the  Latin  than  in  the  Greek  depart- 
ment. To  Dean  Trench  and  Dr  Neale,  the  learned  Germai* 
confesses  his  obligations.  The  parallel  work  of  More,  in  thre(. 
volumes,  is,  however,  more  full  than  that  of  Daniel,  in  illustra 
tions  drawn  from  the  prose  writings  of  the  ancient  church,  and 
also  from  the  earlier  manifestations  of  our  modern  languagei. 
It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  More  is  a  Romanist. 

Two  poets  meet  our  view  where  the  "decline  of  heathenism," 
so  well  traced  in  the  learned  work  of  Tzchirner  (incomplete, 
unfortunately),  proved  the  divinely  adapted  character  of  Chris- 
tianity towards  our  world — Prudentius  and  Ausonius.  The 
latter,  indeed,  is  much  less  distinctively  Christian  than  the 
former,  but  is  of  far  greater  variety  of  power.  If  some  of  his 
epigrams  have  the  over-freedom  of  Catullus;  if  some  of  his 
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epistles  and  Ins  "  professorcs  "  have  a  wearisome  over-localism 
about  them,  for  which  none  but  natives  of  South  France  would 
care  ;  if  his  consulship  occurs  in  his  verse  far  oftener  than  with 
a  man  of  high  self-respect,  who  put  the  character  before  the 
titles,  would  happen,  yet  in  the  "  Oratio  "  of  his  "  Ephemeris," 
and  in  his  "  Passover  Hymn,"  we  have  the  lofty  outpourings  of 
an  orthodoxly  Christian  soul.  Prudentius,  however,  is  all 
throughout  a  Christian  poet.  It  was  a  "Tisch-redeu"  exaggera- 
tion on  Luther's  part  to  term  him  inferior  only  to  Virgil. 
Lucretius,  "chief  poet  by  the  Tiber  side,"  Catullus,  Ovid, 
Horace,  even  the  satirists,  leave  Prudentius  far  behind.  And 
the  Christian  prose  of  Tertullian  and  Leo  (Augustine  is  immea- 
surably out  of  the  question)  is  vastly  superior  in  force  and 
originality  to  the  verse  of  the  old  Spanish  churchman.  Yet  as 
an  adapter  of  classical  measures  to  evangelic  themes,  as  a  tasteful, 
skilful,  harmonious,  and  plaintive  writer,  Prudentius  well 
deserves  study.  The  "  Peristephauon  "  gives  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  martyr  honour  of  the  Latin  Church,  especially  in  its  Iberian 
section.  The  Cathemerinon  presents  us  the  Christian  associa- 
tions with  morning  and  evening,  with  life  and  death,  with  food 
and  abstinence.  The  famons  "  Salvete  flores  martyrum  "  is  an 
extract  from  the  last  composition  of  this  book.  To  the  didactic 
and  controversial  poetry  of  Prudentius  we  need  not  do  more 
than  allude. 

The  "  Great  St  Bernard"  has  as  much  thrown  others  of  the 
same  name  into  oblivion  as  his  Alpine  congener  has  towered 
over  inferior  peaks.  But  Bernard  of  Cluny  well  deserves  spe- 
cial remembrance -as  the  author  of  a  poem  in  rhymed  dactylic 
hexameters ;  beginning — 

"  Hie  breve  vivitur,  hie  breve  plangitur,  hie  breve  fletur, 
Non  breve  vivere,  non  breve  plangere,  retribuetur." 

The  hj'mn,  so  common  now  in  our  modern  collections,  "  Jeru- 
salem the  Golden,"  is  a  portion  of  this  very  striking  poem, 

German  writers  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  "Dies  Irse" 
of  Thomas  of  Celano,  as  the  "  Christian"  of  the  "  Stabat  Mater 
Dolorosa"  of  Jacopone,  as  the  "  Catholic,"  success  of  mediaeval 
Latin  poetry.  But  in  both  cases  it  was  a  single  success ;  no 
Focond  poetic  triumph  equalled  or  overshadowed  the  first.  This 
is  not  unparalleled  in  secular  poetry.  Only  "national"  par- 
tisanship can  see  in  Thomas  Davis  one  whose  poetry  is  generally 
of  high  literary  value.  But  was  it  the  exile's  daring,  or  the 
Anglo-Saxon's  steady  courage,  that  elevated  him  above  his  usual 
level  of  fluency  and  polish  ?  Fontenoy  is  an  indisputable  lite- 
rary trophy  of  the  most  exalted  order.  What  a  picture  is  in 
the  line — 

*'  Bombshell,  and  grape,  and  rcund-shot  tore — onward  they  moved,  and  fired." 
•    The  single  success  of  these  two  Italian  works  is,  then,  not  to  be 
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•detracted  from.  As  there  have  beoa  "  single-speech"  orators 
and  single-picture  artists,  so  there  may  well  be  single-poem 
poets. 

As  the  two  just  mentioned  lyrics  are  too  well  known  for 
quotation,  we  now  give  a  specimen  from  perhaps  the  greatest 
of  the  Latin  mediaeval  hymnists — Adam  of  St  Victor.  The 
tourist  sees  in  the  fsir  north  of  Scotland,  in  Elgin,  rising  with 
its  majestic  towers  from  the  Morayshire  plain,  with  its  satellite 
Spynie,  frowning  over  the  v\'aters  of  the  Moray  Firth,  the  best 
existing  relic  of  the  ancient  grandeur  of  the  Scottish  prelacy; 
so  the  student,  collecting  from  many  a  volume  of  earlier  or 
later  date  his  estimate  of  what  is  higher  than  art  or  wealth  as 
associated  with  religion — intellectual  development — views  in  the 
Abbey  of  St  Victor  at  Paris,  the  most  illustrious  school  of  the 
central  portion  of  the  middle  ages.  As  Hugh  of  St  Victor  takes 
his  rank  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  middle  period  of  school- 
men, so  Adam  of  the  same  convent  assumes  his  place  with  the 
foremost  of  the  pre-E-eformation  lyrists.  To  the  reader  yet  unac- 
quainted with  his  works,  we  recommend  (they  are  all  in  the 
second  volume  of  Daniel)  the  three  odes,  "  Zyma  vetus  expur- 
gatur,"  "  Qui  procedis  ab  utroque,"  and  "  Laudes  crucis  attolla- 
mus.'*  His  sacred  poems  are  remarkably  free  from  merely 
superstitious  adjuncts,  and  are  full  at  once  of  fine  fancy  and 
fine  Christian  feeling.  From  the  "  Voice  of  Christian  Life  ia 
Song,"  we  extract  a  version  of  another  of  his. 

"  Lay  aside  thy  mourning,  Mary ; 

Weep  no  longer,  Magdalen ! 
Tliis  is  not  the  feast  of  Simon, 

Tears  became  thy  true  heart  then. 
Thousand  causes  here  of  gladness,  ' 

Thousand !  and  not  one  of  sadness.  *" 

Let  thine  Alleluia  rise  ! 

"  Clothe  thyself  in  gladness,  Mary,  ; 

Let  thy  brow  shine  calm  and  clear ; 
All  the  pain  and  grief  has  vanished, 

And  the  glorious  light  is  here. 
Christ  hath  burst  the  world's  dark  prison, 
Over  death  triumphant  risen. 

Let  thine  Alleluia  rise ! 

"  Lift  thy  voice  rejoicing,  Mary, 

Christ  liath  risen  from  the  tomb ; 
Sad  the  scene  he  passed  through  lately, 

Now  a  victor  he  has  come. 
Whom  thy  tears  in  death  were  mourning. 
Welcome  with  thy  smiles  returning. 

Let  thine  Alleluia  rise ! 

"  Raise  thy  heavy  eye-lids,  Mary, 
See  him  living  evermore, 
See  his  countenance,  how  gracious, 
See  the  wounds  for  thee  he  bore. 
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All  the  gems  on  Sion  gleaming 
Pale  before  those  wounds  redeeming. 
Let  thine  Alleluia  rise  ! 

"  Life  is  thine  for  ever,  Mary, 

For  thy  Light  is  come  again, 
And  the  strcngtii  of  death  is  broken, 

Tides  of  joy  fill  every  vein. 
Fear  hath  fled  the  niglit  of  sorrow, 
Love  hath  brought  the  blessed  morrow. 

Let  thine  Alleluia  rise  !" 

Along  with  the  cultivation  of  Latin  hymnology,  first  in  its- 
classical  and  afterwards  in  its  rhymed  forms,  there  gradually 
sprung  up  a  hymnology  of  the  vernacular,  In  the  very  interest- 
ing work  of  Hoffnan  v.  Fellaileben,  we  have  about  300  old  Ger- 
man hymns,  of  date  previous  to  Luther.  Perhaps  of  no  European 
land  could  the  like  be  said,  especially  at  the  time,  when,  wilh 
the  Rhine  for  a  centre,  and  stretching  somewhat  indefinitely 
on  cither  side,  the  revolt  against  Roman  formalism  of  worshi]-*, 
with  which  the  name  of  John  Tauler  is  inseparably  associated, 
assumed  form,  proportion,  and  development,  not  only  was  the 
popular  mind  appealed  to  in  vernacular  preaching,  but  the 
popular  heart  was  roused  by  vernacular  Christian  odes.  Alter 
the  Reformation,  the  Romish  Church  used  translations  of  tho 
best  of  the  Latin  hymns,  as  one  means  of  retaining  her  ad- 
herents, or  winning  back  the  separatists. 

Alone  among  the  Reformers,  Luther  was  a  great  hymn  writer. 
His  hymns  form  as  distinctive  a  part  of  his  Reformation  ser- 
vices as  his  theses  against  indulgences,  or  his  version  of  the 
Bible.  Endless  have  been  the  translations  into  our  own  and 
other  tongues  of  his  "  Ein  feste  Bur^  ist  unser  Gott,"  founded 
on  the  46th  Psalm.  He  gave  an  impidse  to  German  hymnology 
which  it  has  never  lost.  Especially  in  the  Lutheran  section  of 
German  Protestantism,  have  hymns  ever  formed  a  favourite 
portion  of  public  worship.  The  "  Evangelical"  Church  acknow- 
ledges as  her  f(»remost  singer  Paul  Gerhardt,  one  who  would 
now  be  termed  an  ultra- Lutheran  on  some  points,  but  of  the 
most  distinguished  poetic  power.  In  his  song  of  Thanksgiving 
for  Protection  in  "War,  and  his  Hymn  of  Praise  for  the  Restora- 
tion of  Peace,  we  trace  the  tried  contemporary  of  the  Thirty  Yc  ars' 
War.  In  a  versification  of  a  passage  from  "  Wisdom,"  we  be- 
hold the  poet  of  a  church  from  whose  services  the  Aprocrypha 
is  not  excluded.  Elsewhere  we  view  the  man  of  unbending 
principle,  whom  royal  tyranny  for  a  v.hile  excluded  from  the 
discharge  of  his  pnstoral  office.  Several  of  his  pieces  are  some- 
what amplified  versions  of  psalms.  Gerhardt,  beyond  almo-st 
every  other  German  sacred  poet,  has  a  genuine  and  profoui:d 
appreciation  of  the  works  of  God.  Has  it  i:ot  been  too  often 
forgotten  by  the  sacred  muse  that  when  Jehovah  himself  an- 
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swereJ  Job  out  of  the  whlrlwin  1,  it  was  especially  from  creatioa 
or  providence  that  he  drew  his  interrogations  and  appeals? 

We  quote  from  the  hymn,  "  O  haupt  voll  blut  und  wunden" 
(one  of  his  fourteen  Good  Friday  sacred  songs),  the  following. 
It  is  by  Miss  Winkworth  (Lyra  Germanica). 

"  0  wounded  Head,  must  tlioii 

Endure  aiicli  sliamo  and  scnrn  ? 
T]io  blood  is  trickling  fioni  thy  brow, 

Pierced  by  the  crown  of  thorn  ! 
Thoii  who  wast  crowned  on  high 

With  liglit  and  majesty, 
In  deep  dislionour  licrj  must  die  ; 

Yet  here  I  welcome  thcc. 

"  Tlion  noble  countenance  ! 
•  All  earthly  lights  are  pale 

Before  the  brightness  of  that  glance, 

At  which  a  world  shall  (|r.ail. 
IJow  is  it  quenched  and  gone  ! 

Tliose  gracious  eyes  how  dim  ! 
"Wiionco  grew  that  cheek  so  pale  and  vrau  ? 
Who  dared  to  scolf  at  him  ? 

"  All  lovely  hues  of  life, 

That  glowed  on  lip  and  cheek, 
ITave  vanished  in  that  awful  strife, 

The  mighty  one  is  weak. 
Pale  Death  has  won  the  day, 

fic  triumphs  in  his  power. 
AVliore  strength  and  beauty  fade  away, 

And  yield  them  to  his  power." 

Among-  the  female  sacred  songsters  of  Germany,  a  high 
place  is  claimed  by  Louisa  Henrietta,  Avifeof  the  great  Elector 
of  Brandenburgh,  and  mother  of  the  first  king  of  Prussia. 
"  Jesu  meine  Zuversicht  \" 

"  Jesus,  my  Redeemer,  lives  ; 

Christ,  my  trust,  is  dead  no  more ; 
In  the  strength  this  knowledge  gives, 

Shall  not  all  my  tears  be  o'er. 
Though  the  night  of  death  be  fraught 
Still  with  many  an  anxious  thought? 

"  Close  to  him  my  soul  is  bound, 

In  the  bonds  of  hope  enclasped  ; 
Faith's  strong  hand  this  hold  hath  found. 

And  the  past  hath  firmly  grasped ; 
And  no  power  of  death  can  part 
From  our  God  the  trusting  heart. 

•  •  •  • 

*'  Laugh  fo  scorn,  then,  death  and  hell ; 
Laugh  to  scorn  the  gloomy  grave  ; 
Brought  into  the  air  to  dwell 

With  the  Lord  who  came  to  save, 
We  shall  trample  on  our  foes, 
Mortal  weakness^  fear,  and  woes. 
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"  Only  soc  yc  tliat  your  hetirt 

lliso  betimes  from  eartlily  lust ; 
AVould  you  there  with  him  have  lait? 

Here  obey  your  Lord  and  trust  ; 
Fix  your  hearts  beyond  the  slcios. 
Whither  ye  yourselves  would  rise. 

This  royal  lady,  though  born  and  bred  a  Calvinist,  was  the 
kindly  protector,  from  her  husband's  displeasure,  of  her  fellow- 
songster  P.  Gerhardt.  The  jealousies  between  Lutheran  and 
Calvinist  had  almost  wrecked  the  cause  of  Protestantism  in 
Germany.  But  for  the  arrival  of  Gustavus  of  Sweden,  and  his 
marvellous  three  campaigns  (1630-2),  these  mutual  antagonisms 
would  have  prostrated  both  alike  before  Tilly  and  Wallonstein. 
And  ma)iy  a  bitter  feeling  of  rivalry  survived  the  P^ce  of 
Westphalia.  The  more  honour  to  those  who,  in  an  age  of  strifcv 
sought  to  play  the  peacemaker's  ill  requited  part ! 

Between  these  seventeenth  century  poets  and  our  next  namo 
— ^Tersteegen — intervened  the  Pietistic  period.  Spener  and 
Francke,  full  of  Christian  earnestness,  and  the  latter,  especially, 
not  deficient  in  theological  acquirements,  sought  to  restore  the 
life  of  a  church  which  had  become  too  much  merely  forma- 
listically  orthodox.  Much  active  Christian  usefulness  to  the 
poor,  the  young,  the  criminal,  and  the  vicious,  arose  from  their 
efforts.  But  Pietism  degenerated  into  a  somewhat  untheolo- 
gical  latitude  of  opinion  on  what  were  called  lesser  points ;  and 
llie  rationalism  of  the  later  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  and 
the  earlier  part  of  this,  was  partly  a  reaction  against,  and  partly 
an  efflorescence  from,  this  later  stage  of  the  Pietistic  movement. 
Full  of  the  better  influences  of  Pietism,  erethat  development  of 
German  religion  had  begun  to  wane,  Gerhard  Tersteegen,  chief 
hymnist  of  the  Calvinist  Church,  a  layman,  and  a  resident  ot 
Muhlheim  on  the  Rlihr,  exerted  a  most  blessed  influence  amid 
a  too  prevailing  religious  carelessness.  Mucli  resorted  to  was 
he  by  the  devout  of  either  sex  and  either  communion.  No 
specimen  of  his  works  occurs  in  the  "  Voices/'  which  we 
regret. 

"Dear  soul,  couldst  thou  become  a  child 
While  yet  on  earth,  meek,  undefiled  '? 
Then  God  himself  were  ever  near, 
And  Paradise  around  thee  here. 

"  A  child  cares  nought  for  .s:old  or  trcaFure, 
Nor  fame  nor  glory  yield  him  pleasure  ; 
In  perfect  trust  lie  asketh  not 
If  rich  or  poor  shall  bo  his  lot. 

"  Little  he  tccIcs  of  dignity,^ 
Nor  prince  nor  monarch  feareth  he  ; 
Strange  that  a  child,  so  weak  end  email, 
Is  oft  the  Toldcst  of  us  all. 
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"  He  hath  not  skill  to  utter  lies, 
His  very  soul  is  in  his  eyes ; 
Single  his  aim  in  all,  and  true. 
And  apt  to  praise  what  others  do. 

"Spirit  of  chiidliood,  loved  of  God, 
By  Jesus'  spirit  now  bestowed, 
How  often  have  I  longed  for  thee  ! 
0  Jesus,  form  thyself  in  me. 

"  And  help  me  to  become  a  child, 
AVhile  yet  on  earth,  meek,  undefiled, 
That  I  may  find  God  always  near, 
And  Paradise  around  me  hero." 

Rationalism  invaded  the  hymn-book  as  well  as  the  pulpit  and 
the  professor's  chair,  and  sought  to  corrupt  the  popular  taste  by 
adaptations  of  the  old  orthodox  hymns,  as  well  as  by  new  ones, 
in  which  all  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  gospel  were  left  out 
of  view.  The  evangelical  revival  of  the  last  half  century  has, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  spiritual  compositions  of  Spitta  (tlie 
most  popular  of.  nineteenth  century  sacred  poets)  and  many 
others,  extended  its  influence  upon  men's  minds.  From  these, 
our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  quote. 

From  the  few  specimens  of  Swedish  sacred  verse  given  by 
the  author  of  "  Voices,"  we  select  a  stanza  or  two  of  a  composi- 
tion of  Franzen,  Bishop  of  Ilemosand,  who  died  in  1818, 

"Looking  unto  Jesus, 

"  Jesus  in  thy  memory  keep, 

"Wouldst  thou  be  God's  cliild  ami  friend  ; 
Jesus  in  thy  heart  shrined  deep, 
Still  thy  gaze  on  Jesus  bend. 
In  thy  toiling,  in  thy  resting, 
Look  to  him  with  every  breatJi, 
Look  to  Jesus'  life  and  death.  >    . 

"  Look  to  Jesus,  till,  reviving. 

Faith  and  love  thy  lifc-springrs  swell ; 
Strength  for  all  things  good  deriving 

From  him  who  did  all  things  well ; 
Work,  as  he  did,  in  thy  season, 
"Works  which  shall  not  fade  away, 
Work  while  it  is  called  to-day. 

"  Look  to  Jesus,  when  d?rk  lov.  tring 

Perils  thy  horizon  dim. 
By  that  band  in  terror  cowering, 

Calm  'midst  tempests,  look  on  him. 
Trust  in  him  v\'ho  still  rcbukcth 
Wind  and  billow,  fire  and  flood  ; 
Forward!  brave  by  trusting  God. 

"  Look  to  Jesus  still  to  shield  thee. 
When  no  longer  thou  may'st  live  ; 
In  that  last  need  he  will  yield  thoe 
Peace  the  world  can  never  give. 
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Look  to  liiin,  thy  head  low  bending ; 
He  who  finish'd  all  for  thee 
Takes  thee,  then,  with  him  to  be." 

We  pas?  to  that  land  where  the  Protestanlsm  of  the  north 
and  centre  of  Europe  is  still  most  contrasted — Spain.  The 
Spanish  literature  largely  influenced  ours  in  the  Elizabethan 
age,  but  has  never  again  been  largely  studied  in  this  country. 
America  has  lately  surpassed  England  in  acquaintance  with 
Peninsular  history  and  literature.  It  cannot,  then,  be  wonflered 
at  tliat  books,  which  profess  to  treat,  eitlier  more  specially  or 
more  incidentally,  of  sacred  poetry,  should  never  advert  to  the 
existence  of  any  literature  of  that  kind  as  having  been  produced 
in  Spain.  Nor  does  our  space  allow  us  to  do  more  than  glance 
at  this  division  of  our  subject.  The  distinguished  authoress, 
who  has  taken  the  nom  de  'plunie  of  Fernan  Caballero — a 
George  Sand  without  the  Frenchwoman's  moral  shortcomings 
or  unfeminine  man-imitations — and  who  of  herself  would  be 
sufficient  to  prove  that  Spanish  literature  is  neither  dead  nor 
likely  to  die,  has,  both  in  her  larger  fictions  and  her  briefer 
tales,  incorporated  a  large  number  of  stanzas  from  the  floating 
popular  sacred  poetry  of  her  native  land.  About  these,  there 
is,  of  course,  as  there  is  about  Caballero's  own  works,  a  strong 
Romish  and  Marian  tinge  ;  still  they  are  interesting,  as  giving 
us  the  very  flavour  of  Catholicism,  as  it  takes  the  Spanish  type. 
Going  further  back  in  history,  we  find  many  solemn  and  strik- 
ing, many  gorgeous  and  stately,  many  fanciful  and  fervent 
passages  in  the  "  Autos  Sacramentales  "  of  Calderon,  and  other 
great  Spanish  dramatists.  The  Spanish  mystical  school — as 
great  a  counteractive  within  the  Peninsula  to  the  Reformation 
as  Jesuitism  was  throughout  Europe  at  large — produced  its 
chief  poet  in  Luis  de  Leon,  of  whose  sacred  odes  we  regret  that 
we  have  no  translation  at  hand  to  give  our  readers  a  specimen. 
The  humorous  and  sarcastic  Quevedo  has,  in  the  ninth  book  of 
his  "Mu;es,"  given  the  world  a  variety  of  reflective  and  historical 
reli^rious  poems.  The  literary  revival  of  our  own  time  in  Spain 
has,  but  in  no  great  proportion,  produced  some  sacred  poets. 

Coming  to  England,  we  find  the  Reformation  the  fruitful 
parent  of  progress  here  as  elsewhere.  Even  one  so  little  biassed 
towards  evangelical  religion  as  Hazlitt,  has  ably  shewn  how  the 
opened  Bible  and  the  published  gospel  awoke  the  energies  of 
the  popular  mind,  and  gave  all  literature  a  previously  unheard 
of  start.  With  the  Puritans,  Milton  has  often  been  ranked, 
but  assuredly  with  little  justice.  His  theology  wanted  their 
fervour  and  their  depth,  aud  his  hymns  have  the  stateliness  of 
the  Churchman  rather  than  the  simplicity  of  the  Separatist. 
We  have  rude  versification  for  popular  use  of  central  Bible 
truths  in  the  "Papist's  Rime  Answered  "  of  that  earlier  and 
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Puritan  South — the  quaint  and  witty  Samuel  Hieron.  A  few 
touching  poems  have  come  from  the  never- wearied  pen  of 
Baxter.  But  speaking  generally,  Puritanism  was  wonderfully 
little  poetic.  From  Cartwright  to  Howe,  during  six  reigns  and 
three  generations,  I'uritanism  cultivated  every  branch  of  sacred 
literature  except  that  of  verse. 

Influenced  partly  by  Watts  and  Doddridge,  but  much  more 
by  German  hymnology,  in  its  Moravian  form,  the  Wesleys  gave 
England  first  a  hymn-book.  And  Methodism,  obliteratiog  and 
otherwise  arranging  what  traditional  power  Puritanism  had 
left  in  South  Britain,  has,  beyond  all  previous  influence  of  re- 
formers, churchmen,  or  nonconformists,  coloured  the  religious 
life  of  our  land.  The  scores  of  different  "  hymnals''  (such  is 
the  form  of  expression  the  Anglican  prefers)  which,  unsanc- 
tioned by  convocation,  unauthorised  by  bishop  or  archdeacon, 
float  up  and  down  the  Church  of  England,  and  give  one  diver- 
sity more  to  that  curious  and  costly  ecclesiastical  Mosaic,  attest, 
were  there  no  other  proofs,  how  widely  beyond  her  own  bounds 
of  travelling  preachers,  and  class,  and  love  feasts,  the  influence 
of  Methodism  has  spread.  Over  other  communions  also 
the  Wesleyan  hymn-book  has  cast  the  shadow  of  its  power. 
Independents  and  Baptists  have  long  had  also  their  collection  of 
uninspired  songs,  and  in  our  own  day,  slowly  penetrated,  but  at 
last  reached,  the  Presbyterian  Church  ha?  adopted  a  collec- 
tion of  hymns.  Even  Scotland,  most  conservative,  as  least 
demonstrative,  in  her  religion  of  all  European  lands,  has  in  one  at 
least  of  her  three  great  Presbyterian  divisions,  received  a  hymn- 
book,  and  it  is  probably  only  an  affair  of  time  with  the  other  two. 
America  was  even  earlier  than  Britain  in  yielding  her  churches 
up  to  hymnic  influence.  We  trust,  however,  that  the  supremacy 
of  the  Psalms  will  never  be  abandoned.  There  is  a  tendency, 
a  strong  one  in  some  directions,  in  the  hymn  to  dwell  rather 
on  the  believer's  joys  and  comforts  than  upon  his  stewardship 
and  his  service ;  and  this  one-sided  and  unhealthy  influence 
needs  the  corrective  which  the  odes  of  the  inspired  Psalmist  will 
ever  furnish. 

We  quote  some  verses  from  an  American  sacred  poet,  of 
whose  name  we  regret  we  are  ignorant.  Does  not  even  its 
quaintness  only  enhance  its  impression  ?  After  stating  what  he 
had  not  heard,  the  poet  goes  on  thus : — 

"  And  yet  the  music  of  that  choir 

Right  pleasant  was  to  liear, 
Though  nothing  in  the  strain  I  found 

To  please  a  critic's  ear ; 
But  childhood  join'd  its  ringing  tones 

To  those  of  faltering  age, 
And  rich  and  poor,  and  old  and  young. 

In  the  blest  ■work  engage. 
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••  I  listened,  and  my  thoughts  recurred 

To  many  a  boasted  choir 
In  city  church,  who  weekly  meet 

To  praise  the  Lord  for  liiro  ; 
And  well,  thought  I,  the  church  of  God 

This  mockery  might  spare ; 
I  ceased,  for  every  head  was  bowed 

In  reverential  prayer. 

"  And  all  in  spirit  scem'd  to  join, 

Nor  could  I  well  forbear, 
For  Christ,  and  not  the  minister, 

Was  most  apparent  there. 
Its  words  of  charity  and  love, 

Did  the  whole  world  embrace, 
Unfettered  by  the  love  of  sect, 

That  modern  Christian  grace. 

"  Too  soon  that  fervent  prayer  was  o'er, 

The  benediction  asked, 
And  slowly  down  the  spacious  aisles 

The  congregation  pass'd. 
Slowly,  as  one  might  turn  his  back 

Upon  tlic  gates  of  heaven, 
After  a  taste  of  angels'  food 

Unto  his  soul  was  given. 

"  Strange  though  it  seem,  no  single  word 

These  curious  folks  did  say, 
Of  politics,  of  rise  in  stocks, 

Or  gossip  of  the  day  ; 
Not  only  did  thoy  shut  up  shop, 

And  lock  the  ofBcc  door, 
They  tum'd  the  key  on  worldly  thought 

Till  holy  time  was  o'er. 

"  The  sermon,  while  a  group  discuss'd, 

I  listened  with  amaze, 
And  marvell'd  at  the  words  they  used, 

"When  speaking  in  its  praise. 
They  did  not  call  it  great  or  deep, 

Ingenious,  witty,  smart. 
Or  thank  their  stars  they  had  a  man 

After  the  people's  heart ; 

"  But  whisper'd  low,  with  moisten'd  eye, 

How  prc*cious  was  the  word. 
How  full  of  hope  the  promises 

Their  strengthen 'd  souls  had  heard  ; 
And  murmur'd  blessings  on  his  head. 

Who,  labouring  by  their  side, 
In  all  simplicity  and  truth, 

Prcach'd  Christ  the  crucified." 

Doubtless,  among  the  many  mournful  memories  of  the  pre- 
sent American  contest,  there  is  this  bright  interlude,  that  on 
battle-field  and  in  hospital-ward  the  woimded  and  the  dying 
have  been  cheered  by  C'hristian  sentiments,  embodied  in  native 
or  in  British  hymns. 

Our  own  age  has  witnessed  a  new  development  of  sacred 
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song  in  translation.  Not  unknown  in  former  literar\'  eras,  it 
lias  assumed  a  new  and  vast  importance  in  this  century.  Tlie 
Latin  and  the  German  have  especially  l)(3en  sources  of  new 
strength  and  harmony  for  our  verse-reading  religious  public. 
The  "  Dies  Iva3,"  that  "crux  iustantiarura"  of  translation,  has 
met  with  a  whole  host  of  Tenderers  into  English,  from  Sir  Walter 
Scott  downward.  But  where  can  such  a  line  as  "  Quaerens  me 
sedisti  lassus,"  for  instance,  ever  find  a  rendering  that  can  equal 
the  effect  it  has  on  those  \A\o  read  the  original  ?  These  ver- 
sions have  almost  exclusively  come  from  Episcopalian  sources. 
But  no  mere  heritage  of  the  adherents  of  prelacy  are  the  old 
hymns.  As  each  creed  of  the  Catholic  Church,  so  each  hymn, 
whether  of  Oriental  or  Western  origin,  belongs  to  the  whole 
"  household  of  faith."  Let  not  Presbyterians,  or  other  non-Epis- 
copalians, ever  be  so  untrue  to  themselves  as  to  allow  that  be- 
tween the  end  of  the  Canon  and  the  beginning  of  the  Reforma- 
tion there  are  no  traditions,  and  no  sympathies  for  them. 

Another  feature  of  the  hymnology  of  our  day  is  tlie  number 
of  sacred  songs  for  special  circp.mstances — missionary,  juvenile, 
and  occasional.  We  give  a  few  verses  from  Mrs  Browning's- 
posthumous  volume — a  Ragged  School  Hymn. 

"Womcr.,  leering  throngh  the  gas 

(Just  sudi  bosoms  used  to  uursc  you), 
Jlcn  turned  wolves  by  famine— pass  ! 

Those  can  spealc  themselves,  and  curse  you. 
"  But  those  others— chiklren  small, 
Spilt  like  blots  upon  the  city, 
Quay,  and  street,  and  palace-wall  — 
Take  them  up  into  your  pity. 
"  In  the  alleys,  in  tlie  rquarcs, 
Begging,  lying  little  rebels  ; 
In  the  noisy  thoroughfares, 

Struggling  on  with  piteous  trebles. 
"Sickly  children,  that  whine  low 

To  themselves,  and  not  their  mothers, 
From  mere  habit ;  never  so, 

Hoping  help  or  care  from  others. 
'■  Can  we  smooth  down  the  bright  hair, 
O  my  sisters,  calm,  unthrilled  in 
Our  hearts'  pulses  ?     Can  we  bear 
The  sweet  looks  of  our  own  children, 
'•  Yv'hile  those  others,  lean  and  small, 
Scurf  and  mildew  of  the  city, 
Spot  our  streets,  convict  us  all. 
Till  we  take  them  into  pity? 
"  On  the  dismal  London  flags. 

Through  the  cruel  social  juggle, 
Put  a  tliought  beneath  their  rags 
To  ennoble  the  heart's  struggle. 
"  0  my  sisters  !  children  small. 

Blue-eyed,  wailing  through  the  city. 
Our  own  babes  cry  in  them  all, 
I.ct  us  tukc  them  irito  pity. 
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Our  task  is  done.  Neither  to  French  nor  to  Dutch  hym- 
nology  have  wc  had  space  to  alhide.  We  conclude  with,  in  a 
somewhat  different  form,  repeating  what  we  stated  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  paper,  our  regret  that  the  historical  element 
has  entered  so  little  into  sacred  verse.  The  individual  and  the 
contemporary  are  indispensable ;  but  the  accomplished  and 
lapsed  is  equally  needful  to  give  completeness.  Christians  only 
do  their  cause  injustice  in  their  almost  universal  neglect  of  the 
story  of  the  ecclesiastical  past.  Surely  the  time  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  the  history  which  the  Bible  has  made,  the  gospel 
has  excavated  from  humanity  for  eighteen  centuries,  shall  be  a 
favourite  study  with  a  large  per-ceutage  of  professed  theologians, 
and  a  not  inferior  proportion  of  cultivated  church  members  of 
either  sex.  An  era,  in  which  woi'ksof  literary  merit  so  great  as 
those  of  Dean  Milman  and  Arthur  Stanley,  and  such  a  popular  com- 
pendium as  that  of  Islay  Burns  have  appeared,  is  not  one  in  which 
repulsive  want  of  interest  can  be  alleged  as  a  reason  for  the 
iH^glect  of  the  theme.  Far  inferior  yet  to  both  Protestant  and 
llomanist  Germany  as  we  are  in  church  history,  may  we  not 
^anticipate  a  not  remote  epoch  when,  as  the  Fatherland  has 
thrown  into  the  shade  in  that  department  the  country  of 
Natalis  Alexander,  Fleury,  and  Diipin,  so  she  may  again  be 
eclipsed  by  Britain  here  !  As  preparatory  to,  or  as  accom- 
panying of,  such  a  time,  we  would  hail  Christian  verse  doing 
justice  to  the  sacred  past.  Let  it  not  continue  to  be  said  that 
Britain  wraps  herself  up  in  the  insular  and  the  modern,  forgetful 
of  what  is  the  counterpart  of  either! 

H. 


Art.  III. — T/te  Lavj  of  Circulariti/,  or  Hetvogression  an 
Essential  Element  of  Progress. 

It  is  a  universally  acknowledged  principle  in  acsthctical  science, 
that  all  forms  of  beauty  are  composed  exclusively  of  curved 
lines.  The  circle  is  the  most  complete  figure  ;  its  proportions 
are  the  most  perfect  and  harmonious  ;  and  therefore  it  admits 
of  the  utmost  variety  consistent  with  unity  of  effect.  The 
universe  has  apparently  been  framed  according  to  this  principle. 
Nature  attains  her  ends,  not  in  a  series  of  straight  lines,  but  in 
a  series  of  circles  ;  not  in  the  most  direct,  but  in  the  most 
roundabout,  way.  All  her  objects,  organic  and  inorganic,  have 
a  tendency  to  assume  the  circular  form,  and  in  the  attainment 
of  this  form  consists  their  highest  perfection.  The  lowly  lichen 
on  the  wall  spreads  itself  out  in  a  circle  ;  the  mushroom  in  the 
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meadow,  with  its  round  cap  and  stem,  grows  in  fairy  rings  ;  the- 
moss-tui't  on  the  tree — the  chimp  of  fern  in  the  shady  bank — 
the  plot  of  wildflowers  in  the  wood — the  trees  in  the  forest, 
aHke  in  their  individual  and  social  state,  exhibit  this  form  in 
endless  and  graceful  diversity.  The  cell,  which  is  the  ultimate 
germ  of  all  life,  is  round,  and  every  increase  which  it  makes 
by  growth  or  reproduction,  preserves  the  same  shape.  The- 
leaf,  with  all  its  varied  modifications  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  plant — the  stem,  the  flower,  the  fruit,  the  seed — are  all 
more  or  less  circular.  So  also  are  the  different  parts  and  organs 
of  animals,  from  the  simple  primary  cell  of  the  animalcule, 
barely  visible  under  the  microscope,  up  through  increasingly 
complex  structures,  to  the  highly  organised  and  wonderfully 
formed  head  of  man — the  apex  of  creation  ;  and  though  dead,, 
inert  minerals  may  seem  to  offer  an  exception  to  this  law, 
crystallizing,  or,  in  other  words,  attaining  the  highest  perfec- 
tion of  which  they  are  capable,  not  in  circles  but  in  straight 
lines,  yet,  when  exposed  to  the  influence  of  natural  agencies, 
they  speedily  assume  the  circular  form.  Angular  masses  ui 
rock  from  the  quarry,  when  disintegrated  by  the  weather,  or 
rolled  about  in  water,  become  smooth  and  rounded  ;  the  granite 
and  the  diamond  become  plastic  under  the  silent  touch  of  the 
sunbeam  and  the  breeze,  and  are  moulded  into  curves  and 
spheres.  The  various  forces  of  nature,  and  the  properties  of 
the  matter  upon  which  tliey  act,  are  so  arranged  and  balanced,, 
that  they  invariably  bring  out  curve  lines  in  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  The  winds  and  the  waters  produce  undulating  surfaces 
wherever  they  operate.  The  sea  and  the  lake  flow  in  curving 
waves  and  ripples  to  the  shore  ;  the  rivers  and  streams  meander 
in  silvery  links  through  the  landscape  ;  the  clouds  float  in  ever- 
varying  curves  of  magical  loveliness  along  the  sky ;  the  veiy 
winds — emblems  although  they  are  of  fickleness  and  change — 
obey  fixed  laws,  and  blow  over  the  earth  in  cyclones  and 
rotatory  currents.  In  short,  look  where  we  may  over  the  earth,, 
we  see  its  surface  and  its  objects  curving  in  every  possible 
direction  :  from  the  rounded  form  of  the  highest  mountain  peak 
that  towers  to  heaven,  to  the  little  pebble  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stream  over  which  the  dimpleel  waters  eddy  and  ripple  in 
ceaseless  music, — from  the  snow-drift  that  hangs  in  sweepings 
festoons  far  up  the  Alps,  or  the  cloud  that  lies  cradled  near  the 
setting  sun,  to  the  dew-drop  that  clings  to  the  freckled  car  of 
the  cowslip,  everywhere  we  discern  the  operation  of  the  same 
striking  law  ;  and  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  beauty  of  nature, 
and  the  pleasing  effect  Avhich  she  produces  upon  our  minds, 
may  be  attributed  to  tliis  cause. 

And  as  our  eyes  behold  the  effects  of  this  law  in  mould- 
ing the  forms  of  nature,  so  our  minds  furnish  us  v.ith  evidence 
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of  its  influence  in  the  plan  according  to  which  the  different 
parts  of  creation  have  been  constructed.  Jn  the  scale  of 
being,  the  order  of  development  is  not  represented  by  a  linear 
series.  Classes  and  orders  do  not  pass  into  each  other — the 
lower  into  the  higher — the  simple  into  the  more  complex — 
in  a  uniformly  straight  line,  without  bend  or  obliquity,  as  the 
advocates  of  the  development  theory  assert.  On  the  contrary, 
we  find  that  they  approach  each  other  in  the  lowest  members 
of  each,  and  diverge  as  they  ascend.  Thus,  it  is  the  lowest, 
and  not  the  highest  plants  which  approach  the  animal  kingdom  ; 
■as  we  ascend,  they  become  more  and  more  widely  separated, 
until,  in  the  highest  representatives  of  each  department,  we 
behold  those  vast  differences  which  distinguish  an  elephant 
from  a  palm  tree.  The  common  comparison  of  organic  nature 
to  a  chain  admirably  illustrates  the  order  of  development — 
each  link  round  and  complete,  and  yet  intimately  connected 
with  its  neighbour  by  a  tie  formed  out  of  its  own  substance, 
representing  the  various  orders,  families,  and  genera  of  animals 
and  plants,  each  one  of  which  is  independent  of  the  others, 
but  all  of  which  have  connecting  characters  and  typical  resem- 
blances, and  are  necessary  to  fill  up  the  plan  of  the  Creator, 
so  that  there  shall  be  no  deficiency  nor  incompleteness,  but 
an  endlessly  varied  and  perfect  whole.  A  chain  is  a  straight 
line,  but  it  is  composed  of  a  number  of  round  links,  so  there 
is  a  continuous  advancement  in  the  order  of  being,  but  it  is 
by  a  series  of  circles.  We  find  the  same  plan  adopted  in  the 
order  of  time  in  which  species  have  been  introduced  into  the 
world.     There  is  no  gradual  lineal  scale  of  being,  from  the 
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lowest  to  the  highest  organisms,  discoverable  in  the  rocks  of 
the  geologist.  We  do  not  find,  as  has  been  asserted  by  the 
author  of  the  "  Vestiges  of  Creation,"  that  the  lowest  strata 
contain  only  the  rudiments  of  life, — which  life  improves  and 
develops  as  we  ascend, — until  in  the  most  recent  strata  we 
behold  fossils  of  the  highest  and  most  complex  structure. 
Whenever  a  new  order  of  creation  was  introduced  by  divine 
interposition,  it  did  not  originate  from  the  highest  state  of  the 
order  immediately  beneath,  nor  did  this  new  order  of  existence 
carry  on  a  process  of  development  until  sufficiently  advanced  to 
constitute  a  still  higher  order ;  on  the  contrary,  geological 
testimony  is  everywhere  conclusive  of  the  fact,  that  some  of  the 
higher  forms  of  life  have  been  among  the  first  introduced, 
and  that  these,  during  the  cycle  of  existence  allotted  to  them, 
degenerated  in  size  and  number,  imtil  the  Creator  took  a  step 
in  advance  by  bringing  a  superior  race  upon  the  scene.  The 
Divine  power  successively  introduced  higher  and  yet  higher 
classes,  but  each,  left  to  its  own  laws,  continued  to  degrade 
itself.     Thus,  while  there  has  been  a  great  advance  in  creation 
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as  a  system,  there  appears  to  have  been  no  advance  in  any 
particular  order,  while  the  great  law  which  has  governed  the 
introduction  of  successive  animal  and  vegetable  species,  is  that 
of  gradual  progressive  development  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdom  as  an  organic  whole,  the  divine  Classifier,  in  the 
elaboration  and  unfolding  of  his  great  work  of  art,  has  fol- 
lowed the  principle  of  the  morphologist,  and  not  the  dogma 
of  the  Lamarckian  or  the  pantheist. 

The  same  law  of  circularity  may  be  observed  in  the  alter- 
nations   of  day  and   night,  and    in  the  vicissitudes   of   the 
seasons.     Each  bright  blue  day  of  sunshine,  with  all  its  work 
and  enjoyment,  is  folded  and  slirouded  up  in  its  grave  of 
darkness.     Night  comes,  as  it  were,  to  undo  the  work  of  the 
day, — to   reverse   the   processes   and   functions   of    life, — to 
restore  the  molecules  of  matter  which  the  sunlight  had  kept 
in  incessant  motion  and  change  to  their  previous  condition, 
and  by  this  recoil  and  rest  to  qualify  for  greater  exertions 
and   further   advancement  on   the   morrow ;  and  thus,   with 
alternations  of  darkness  and   light,   the   year  progresses   to 
its  close.      Spring  clothes  the  earth  with  verdure  ;  summer 
develops  this  verdure  into  its  highest  beauty  and  luxuriance, 
and  autumn  crowns  it  with  ripeness   and   fruitfulness  ;    but 
winter  comes  with  its  storms  and  frosts  to  mar  and  destroy  the 
fair  fabric  which  it  had  taken  so  many  months  to  perfect.    The 
web  of  Penelope,  with  its  rich  texture  of  silken  greenness,  and 
its  'beautiful  embroidery  of  fruits  and  flowers,  is  unravelled 
in  a  single  day  ;   and  yet   this   apparently  wanton  destruc- 
tion, this  retrograde  movement,  tends  more  to  advance  the  pro- 
gress  of  nature   than   if  summer   were   perpetual.     Winter, 
though  it  may  rob  nature  of  its  summer  beauty,  does  not  rob 
it  of  its  summer  growth  ;  with  returning  warmth  and  light,  a 
new  course  is  opened,  and  a  new  start  taken  on  the  basis  of 
what  was  formerly  achieved.     The  exhausted  soil  is  permitted 
to  rest,  in  order  that  it  may  acquire  new  elements  for  increased 
production,  and  the  forces  of  vitality  are  suspended  that  they 
may  burst  forth  again  with  more  exuberant  energy.     Flowers 
die  down  to  their  roots,  yet  it  is  no  grave  into  which  they  have 
.  retired,  but  the  hiding-place  of  power,  from  whence  they  shall 
start  into  greater  beauty  and  luxuriance  when  stimulated  by 
the  showers  and  the  sunbeams  of  spring.    The  winter  that  strips 
the  foliage  from  the  tree  forms  another  ring  of  bark  and  wood 
around  its  stem,  and  adds  new  growths  of  consolidated  fibre  to 
its  extremities  ;  and  thus,  by  a  series  of  forward  and  backward 
movements,  by  a  circuitous  route  of  many  summers  followed 
by  many  winters,  the  earth  becomes  more  and  more  clothed 
with  verdure,  and  the  fabric  of  nature  reaches  a  higher  and  yet 
higher  stage  of  beauty  and  perfection.     Life  is  a  ceaseless 
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vortex,  a  perpetual  whirlpool,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
ending,  and  from  the  ending  to  the  beginning.  Every  death 
is  a  new  birth,  every  grave  a  cradle.  In  the  history  of  the 
plant,  we  find  that  it  springs  from  a  seed,  grows  in  a  regular 
cycle  of  leaves,  culminates  in  flowers,  and  at  last  its  exhausted 
vitalit}'  again  retires  into  the  seed.  In  the  history  of  the 
animal,  we  find  its  origin  in  an  ovum,  from  whence  it  grows, 
and  carries  on  a  deeply  interesting  and  instructive  series  of 
life  movements,  until,  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time,  its 
mature  powers  reproduce  the  species,  and  exhaust  themselves 
in  the  ovum.  In  the  history  of  the  organic  and  inorganic 
world  combined,  we  find  that  matter  circulates  unceasingly 
from  object  to  object,  and  from  form  to  form,  each  thing  being 
compelled  at  last  to  pay  back  the  debt  due  to  nature,  and  to 
yield  to  the  earth  and  air  those  borrowed  elements  out  of 
^hich  it  originated.  "  The  sun  also  ariseth,  and  the  sun  goeth 
down,  and  hasteth  to  his  place  whence  he  arose.  The  wind 
goeth  toward  the  south,  and  turneth  about  unto  the  nortli  ; 
it  whirleth  about  continually,  and  the  wind  returneth  again 
according  to  his  circuits.  All  the  rivers  run  into  the  sea,  yet 
the  sea  is  not  full  ;  unto  the  place  from  whence  the  rivers 
came,  thither  they  return  again."  And  as  the  night  rounds 
the  labours  of  the  day, — as  Avinter  rounds  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  year, — as  life  is  rounded  by  the  sleep  of  death, — as  every 
inequality  of  the  landscape  is  rounded  by  the  horizon, — so 
the  curve  of  the  globe,  by  its  immensely  accommodating 
comprehensiveness,  includes  all  circular  forms,  changes,  and 
systems,  within  one  vast  and  uniform  sphericity. 

Ascending  beyond  our  earth,  to  the  regions  of  the  astro- 
nomer, we  find  the  same  law  in  operation  there  also.  We 
know  nothing  of  the  forms  and  attributes  of  extra-terrestrial 
existence ;  but  we  know  at  least  tliat  all  the  heavenly  bodies  are 
circular,  and  move  in  circular  orbits.  The  sun,  the  moon,  the 
planets  have  this  shape  ;  and  we  know  that  our  earth  revolves 
on  its  own  axis,  and  moves  round  the  sun ;  that  the  solar  system 
advances  in  space,  not  in  a  straight  line,  but  in  a  series  of 
mighty  revolutions  round  a  central  sun,  and  that  this  central 
sun  in  its  turn,  with  all  its  systems  interweaving  their  respec- 
tive orljits,  speeding  their  courses  about  one  another,  and  con- 
ducting in  their  several  trains  hundreds  of  worlds,  circles 
round  the  centre  of  ten  thousand  centres.  The  precession,  or 
the  retrograde  motion,  of  the  equinoctial  points  performs  a 
striking  part  in  this  magnificent  revolution.  The  causes  which 
tend  to  destroy  the  stability  of  the  solar  system  are  infinitely 
small,  but  by  accumulating  through  infinite  ages,  become 
exceedingly  important,  inasmuch  as  on  them  depends  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  our  world,  and  of  the  whole  system. 
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The  sum  of  the  hours  of  night  or  cold,  preponderatmg  over  tlie 
sum  of  the  hours  of  day  or  heat,  or  vice  versa,  in  either  hemis- 
phere, accumulating  in  the  course  of  several  thousand  years,  have 
caused  the  succession  of  general  cataclysms,  separated  from 
each  other  by  long  intervals  of  time,  by  which  the  earth  has 
been  ravaged.  The  alternate  elevation  and  depression  of  the 
earth's  crust,  the  alternate  victory  of  fire  and  water,  volcano 
and  sea,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  tides,  not  merely  those  minor 
regular  oscillations  of  the  ocean  which  occur  every  six  hours,  and 
alternately  flood  and  leave  bare  narrow  but  far-spreading  strips 
of  shore,  but  also  those  grand  secular  tides  which  have  jpunc- 
tually  recurred  every  ten  thousand  years,  when  it  was  high 
water  over  one  whole  hemisphere,  and  low  water  throughout 
another,  accompanied  by  awful  and  unimaginable  devastation 
by  sea  and  laud,  are  the  effects  of  this  grand  astronomical  law, 
the  retrograde  movements  of  the  solar  system.  Nay,  gazing 
on  the  nebula?  themselves,  which  are  firmaments  of  stars,  placed 
at  immeasurable  distances  beyond  each  other,  galaxy  rising- 
above  galaxy,  and  melting  away  in  infinite  space,  their  spiral 
and  circular  shapes  irresistibly  suggest  the  idea  of  vast  vortices 
in  which  streams  and  tides  of  stars  are  whirling  on  to  some 
glorious,  undreamt  of  result.  There  is  nothing  fixed  or  final  in 
the  heavens,  all  things  are  passing  through  cycles  of  decay  or 
revivication,  and  these  alternations  hasten  on  the  final  con- 
summation of  all  things. 

Passing  from  the  physical  world  to  the  domain  of  man,  we  find 
there  also  innumerable  traces  of  the  law  of  circularity.  "  One 
generation  passeth  away,  and  another  generation  cometh." 
Human  life  is  like  the  wheel  which  Ezekiel  saw  in  vision.  Its 
aspects  and  relations,  external  and  internal,  are  continually 
changing ;  one  spoke  of  the  wheel  is  always  ascending  while 
another  is  descending ;  one  part  is  grating  on  the  ground  while 
another  is  aloft  in  the  air.  The  circulation  of  blood  in  the  veins, 
the  circulation  of  matter  in  the  body,  the  circulation  of  impres- 
sions in  the  nerves  and  impulses  in  the  muscles,  are  all  helps  and 
means  of  physical  growth,  while  the  vicissitudes  of  circumstances, 
the  opposite  conditions  of  prosperity  and  adversity,  health  and 
sickness,  joy  and  sorrow,  tend  to  develop  the  mental  and  moral 
character.  Action  and  reaction  is  the  law  of  man's  life.  A 
season  of  misfortune  is  usually  followed  by  a  season  of  success; 
and  when  circumstances  are  most  prosperous,  a  time  of  reverses 
is  not  far  ofi".  It  is  in  accordance  witli  the  principle  of  circu- 
larity that  we  naturally  expect,  that  when  things  are  at  the 
worst  they  will  mend  ;  and  it  is  this  principle  which  affords 
scope  and  exercise  for  the  blessings  of  anticipation  and  hope. 
Nowhere,  either  in  science  or  in  morals,  has  a  straight  line  ever 
been  drawn.     There  is  no  distinct,  definite  line  of  demarcation 
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between  pain  and  pleasure,  between  joy  and  sorrow,  between 
relative  evil  and  good.     "  Thus  far  and  no  further,"  is  said  to 
all  moral  operative  causes,  as  well  as  to  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  ;  but  the  line  along  the  coast  is  not  kept  or  measured 
with  the  petty  precision  which  a  land-surveyor  would  have 
assuredly  suggested,  it  winds  out  and  in,  in  gulfs  and  promon- 
tories, in  capes  and  bays,  in  the  most  charming  and  picturesque 
irregularity.     Regarding  man  from  a  physical  point  of  view,  if 
we  only  observe  the  daily  cycle  of  his  body,  we  might  ration- 
ally assert  the  stability  of  the  human  system,  for  the  human 
body  at  the  end  of  every  twenty-four  hours  comes  back  to  the 
same  point  from  which  it  started,  at  least  the  variation  is  very 
inconsiderable  ;  and  yet  it  is  the  accumulation  of  this  same 
infinitely  small  variation  which  constitutes  the  growth  of  the 
body.     Regarding  him  from  a  mental  point  of  view,  it  has  often 
been  observed  that,  as  the  human  mind  grows  and  develops, 
the  opinions  and  motives  which  determine  the  conduct  of  life 
continue  to  be  modified  and  moulded,  until  about  the  average 
age  of  forty,  when  the  character  becomes  unchangeable,  opinions 
become  prejudices,  and  the  whole  mind,  as  it  were,  petrified. 
Further' progress  would  be  impossible  were  it  not  that  another 
generation  with  minds  young  and  plastic  comes  forward,  carries 
on  the  work  a  few  steps,  and  becomes  petrified  in  its  turn.     It 
is  a  fact  of  the  deepest  significance  in  the  philosophy  of  human 
progress,  that  no  great  step  can  be  taken  in  the  intellectual  or 
moral  advancement  of  our  race  except  by  the  sacrifice  of  at 
least  one  generation.     There  is  not  a  single  great  truth  that 
has  influenced  mankind  but  has  passed  through  a  process  of 
contempt  and  injustice  before  it  was  established  upon  a  firm 
and  lasting  foundation  of  popular  favour  ;  the  invention  or 
discovery  that  one  generation  despised  is  turned  to  profitable 
account  by  the  next ;  the  scientific  creed  that  is  persecuted  in 
one  age  forms  an  undoubted  and  essential  part  of  the  faith  of 
the  succeeding  age. 

The  general  progress  of  the  human  race  has  been  marked  by 
strange  fluctuations.  It  has  not  advanced  steadily  in  one  direc- 
tion, reaching  its  present  stage  of  advancement  by  the  shortest 
and  straightest  paths.  There  are  no  more  interesting  and  sugges- 
tive pages  in  history  than  those  which  record  the  rise  and 
decline  of  great  empires  and  states.  Civilisation  after  civilisa- 
tion advances  from  the  dim  horizon,  reaches  the  zenith  of  its 
prosperity,  blazes  for  a  while  with  unexampled  splendour, 
then  sets  in  darkest  midnight.  The  majestic  procession  has 
moved  on  from  one  region  and  one  age  to  another  from  the 
earliest  dawn  of  history,  but  its  march  has  been  over  the  grave 
of  nations.  First  appeared  on  the  scene  the  grand  old  mon- 
archies of  Assyria,  Nineveh,  and  Babylon;  but  their  haughty 
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magnificence  speedily  passed  away,  leaving  behind  only  sha- 
dowy names  and  a  few  heaps  of  uncertain  ruins,  over  which 
the  unconscious  Arab  has  pitched  his  tent  for  ages.  Next 
arose  Egypt,  that  lotus-land  of  magic  and  mystery,  whose 
architects  built  as  if  for  eternity ;  but  its  glory  and  power 
likewise  speedily  culminated  and  disappeared.  Typhon  con- 
quered Isis ;  the  lyre  of  Memnon  was  hushed  and  broken ; 
the  Sphinx  became  the  solution  of  her  own  enigma ;  and  the 
whole  land,  with  its  colossal  ruins  and  effete  civilisation,  has 
lain  for  ages  in  the  sun  an  embalmed  corpse,  an  unburied 
skeleton,  blanched  by  time,  and  yet  beautiful  in  its  dismem- 
berment and  decay.  Greece,  with  its  lightning-like  genius,  in- 
terpreting and  etherialising  every  science,  art,  and  philosophy, 
became  for  a  time  the  cynosure  of  the  nations,  and  filled  the 
whole  horizon  of  history  with  its  dazzling  radiance ;  but  in 
the  course  of  a  few  ages,  characterised  in  the  end  by  anarchy 
•and  corruption,  it  too  vanished  from  view,  yielding  the  fore- 
most place  in  the  van  of  nations  to  imperial  Rome,  wdiose  iron 
sway  extended  "  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  river  even  unto 
the  ends  of  the  earth;"  until,  crumbling  beneath  the  weight 
of  its  own  vastness  and  power,  it  became  in  its  turn  an  easy 
prey  to  the  savage  hordes  from  the  wild  hills  of  the  north. 
All  these  successive  civilisations — like  the  successive  animals 
and  plants  which  appeared  upon  our  earth  in  different 
geological  epochs — had  a  definite  course  to  run:  an  origin,  an 
increase,  a  point  of  culmination,  a  decline,  and  an  extinction. 
Within  this  course  there  occurred,  under  the  influence  of  ex- 
traordinary circumstances,  cycles  of  temporary  increase  and 
diminution,  until  finally  the  entire  machine  of  the  nationality 
ran  down.  From  the  very  first  one  important  branch  of  the 
human  family  was  stamped  with  the  mark  of  degradatidu, 
while  another — the  race  of  Shem — was  privileged  to  be  the 
first  partaker  of  the  blessing,  to  be  the  originator  of  the 
world's  civilisation,  and  to  furnish  "the  chosen  custodiers  of 
its  most  valued  inheritance,  through  the  centuries  which  anti- 
cipated the  fulness  of  time ;"  yet  the  nations  of  this  stock 
were  destined  to  displacement,  for  "  Japhet  shall  be  enlarged, 
and  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem."  The  prophecy  of  Noah 
has  been  remarkably  fulfilled  within  the  comparatively  narrow 
area  of  that  region  which  stretches  from  beyond  Jordan  to  the 
shores  of  the  Levant.  For  eight  hundred  years — so  we  are 
informed  by  the  sacred  records — the  sons  of  Ham,  through 
Canaan,  increased  and  multiplied  in  this  favoured  region  r 
founded  mighty  cities,  accumulated  great  wealth,  and  sub- 
divided their  inheritance  among  different  tribes  and  kingdoms 
of  a  common  descent.  At  length,  however,  the  descendants  of 
Shem,  through  Eber,  accomplished  their  destiny.     The  pro- 
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mised  laud  became  their  posse  siou,  the  remnant  of  the 
degraded  Canaanites  their  bond-servants.  For  eleven  hun- 
di'ed  years  it  became  the  theatre  on  which  was  displayed  the 
triumphs  of  David,  the  glories  of  Solomon,  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  divided  nationalities  of  Judah  and  Israel,  and  the  sublimest 
of  all  events,  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  conse- 
quent redemption  of  the  world.  Then  came  another  displace- 
ment :  the  Hebrew  race  was  driven  forth  from  the  land,  and 
for  eighteen  hundred  years  it  was  alternately  occupied  and  lost 
by  Roman  and  Saracen,  by  Turk  and  Arab,  until  now  it  has 
become  once  more  the  heritage  of  the  Canaanite,  as  an  appan- 
age of  tlie  Ottoman  empire.  Thus,  as  Professor  D.  Wilson 
has  well  remarked,  the  sceptre  of  that  little  realm  has  passed 
from  nation  to  nation,  through  the  historical  representatives 
of  all  the  great  primary  subdivisions  of  the  human  family ; 
and  a  record  of  its  ethnological  changes  would  constitute  an 
epitome  of  the  natural  history  of  man.  Although  at  present 
bound  with  the  visible  restrictions  of  providence,  forbidden  to 
spread  forth  its  riches,  ruled  by  strangers  under  whose  effete 
tyrannical  sway  everything  withers,  inhabited  by  an  alien  race, 
of  all  others  most  indifferent  to  its  holiest  memories,  and  dese- 
crated by  an  idolatrous  worship,  numerous  j^rophecies  plainly 
intimate  that  it  is  '•'  waiting  solemnly  wnth  the  life  pent  up  in 
its  bosom  till  the  call  of  God  shall  wake  it  into  more  than  the 
luxuriance  of  old,"  and  till  the  wandering  Hebrew  nation,  the 
great  pilgrim  of  centuries,  shall  return  from  all  lands  and 
places,  purified  by  trial,  to  take  an  enduring  and  enlightened 
possession  of  it.  Casting  our  eyes  abroad  over  the  world 
at  the  present  moment,  we  find  unmistakeable  evidences  of 
this  process  of  displacement  and  extinction  accompanying 
the  progress  of  the  human  race.  The  colonist  of  the  new 
world  only  advances  by  the  retrogression  of  the  red  man ; 
and  in  Australia,  in  South  Africa,  wherever  the  off-shoots 
of  our  civilisation  have  succeeded  in  rooting  themselves,  the 
aboriginal  races,  incapable  of  absorption  or  amalgamation, 
with  the  superior  race,  are  perishing  rapidly  and  hopelessly 
amid  their  primitive  barbarism.  This  inevitable  law  of  retro- 
gression would  seem  to  suggest  the  hvmibling  lesson,  that 
a  time  will  come  when  even  the  Anglo-Saxon  civilisation, 
whose  star  is  at  present  in  the  ascendant,  whose  power  is  at 
present  a  conquering  power,  and  gives  no  indications  of  decay,, 
shall  be  numbered  among  the  things  that  were,  and  a  grander 
and  nobler  development  take  its  place  in  new  regions  and  under 
more  favourable  heavens — perhaps  in  lands  now  sunk  in  the 
depths  of  heathenism  and  barbarism.  It  is  not  beyond  the 
bounds  of  probability  that  the  "Briton  of  the  south"  nmy  yet 
supplant  the  Briton  of  the  north,  and  that  Macaulay's  New 
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.Zealander  will  actually  stand  and  moralise  amid  the  ruins  of 
London  on  the  vanity  of  human  greatness.  The  far-east  was 
the  land  of  science  and  philosophy  when  Europe  was  inhabited 
by  savages ;  and  under  the  influence  of  a  Christian  faith  she 
anay  regain  her  ancient  supremacy,  and  "the  fires  of  genius 
burn  again  with  purest  splendour  on  the  very  spot  where  first 
they  were  kindled/'  For  instead  of  a  light  shining  more  and 
more  into  the  perfect  day,  everywhere  light  rises  out  of  dark- 
ness, descends  to  darkness,  and  breaks  out  of  darkness  again  : 
"  the  morning  cometh  as  well  as  the  night." 

Such  facts  as  these  shew  us  how  hopeless  is  the  boasted 
gospel  of  natural  progress ;  how  vain  it  is  to  expect  that 
humanity  can  develop  itself  by  its  own  unaided  powers  ;  that 
any  race  or  country  is  capable  of  carrying  on  the  process  of 
improvement  uninterruptedly  and  continuously,  by  the  simple 
motherhood  of  nature.  We  fervently  believe  in  the  progres- 
siveness  of  man,  for  the  aspirations  of  his  soul  are  in  them- 
selves the  pledges  of  their  ultimate  attainment.  He  is  naturall}'' 
progressive  to  the  fullest  extent  of  his  capacities ;  and  what- 
ever he  is  capable  of  becoming,  that  assuredly  will  he,  in  the 
progress  and  revolutions  of  time,  become.  Nay,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  affirm,  that  "^not  a  day  nor  an  hour  has  passed  since 
the  commencement  of  the  race  without  leaving  a  blessing  and 
a  bounty  in  its  course" — without  in  some  degree  contributing, 
through  the  power  of  man's  earnest  thought  and  action,  to 
advance  his  just  enlightenment,  and  to  raise  him  to  a  nobler 
dignity.  Each  civilisation  that  appeared  on  the  stage  of  his- 
tory borrowed  from  its  predecessor  materials  for  a  higher  range 
of  advancement.  The  Roman  civilisation  was  a  propagation 
of  the  Greek,  and  the  Greek  of  the  Egyptian  and  the  Hebrew. 
But  this  progressive  elevation  was  not  attained  by  a  natural 
process  of  development,  carried  on  in  a  uniform,  undeviating, 
straight  line.  On  the  contrary,  wherever  humanity  was  left 
to  its  own  unaided  powers,  unassisted  by  supernatural  means 
and  influences,  it  has  everywhere  in  the  end  degenerated  and 
declined,  however  long  and  glorious  may  have  been  its  heroic 
age.  And  analogy  would  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past  so  shall  it  be  in  the  future,  that  again  and 
again  will  be  exhibited  the  solemn  spectacle  of  civilisations 
advancing  in  charmed  circles,  races  passing  from  hardihood  to 
courage,  from  courage  to  conquest,  from  conquest  to  power, 
from  power  to  wealth,  from  wealth  to  luxury  and  effeminacy, 
and  from  thence  to  the  last  stages  in  the  melancholy  drama — 
■corruption,  decline,  and  extinction.  Again  and  again  will  be 
seen  the  same  sad  sight  presented  by  the  ancient  monarchies 
of  Assyria,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome,  of  nations  passing  into 
barbarism  by  the  strange  and  unexpected  path  of  a  civilisation 
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that  had  not  only  spent  its  own  force,  but  Lad  exhausted  the 
race  upon  which  it  operated.  "There  's  a  good  time  coming"" 
is  a  pleasant  and  consoling  refrain,  taken  up  by  all  the  weary 
and  the  restless,  and  accepted  by  the  general  human  heart, 
under  the  pressure  of  privation,  hardship,  or  sorrow,  with  all 
the  ardour  and  earnestness  of  faith.  But  that  time,  come 
when  it  may,  will  not  be  brought  about  by  the  law  of  an  in- 
fallible development,  by  a  principle  of  growth  and  progress 
inherent  in  humanity,  as  a  consequence  of  that  system  of 
improvement,  and  those  processes  of  education,  upon  which 
the  world  seems  to  be  placing  its  reliance.  It  will  be  ushered 
in,  as  "the  good  time"  ever  has  been  ushered  in,  amid  tokens 
of  universal  degeneracy  and  decay,  and  by  a  total  overthrow  of 
the  existing  condition  of  things.  Who  can  tell  what  convul- 
sions shall  attend  the  death  agonies  of  old  systems  and  the 
birth  throes  of  the  new  era  ?  The  phoenix  of  newjnstitutions. 
can  only  arise  out  of  the  conflagration  and  ashes  of  the  old. 
The  sad  burden  of  Dumah  wall  be  heard  once  more.  Tiie 
night  must  reach  its  darkest  point  before  the  glad,  rosy  light 
of  morning  will  break  upon  the  horizon.  And  of  nothing  can 
we  be  more  certain  than  of  this,  that  it  is  not  a  blind  chance- 
which  presides  over  the  revolutions  of  states,  the  rise  and  fall 
of  nations  and  civilisations,  but  an  all-wise  and  all-powerful 
Providence,  interfering  to  prevent,  at  every  stage  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  the  final  deterioration  of  society,  by  the 
introduction  of  successively  higher  civilisations ;  and  that  there 
can  be  no  hope  of  real  and  lasting  progress  in  right  lines  apart 
from  supernatural  interference,  and  the  regeneration  and  new 
creative  power  of  that  divine  grace  which  transcends  mere 
natural  conditions  and  causes.  Over  the  wheels  of  history,  as 
over  the  wheels  in  Ezekiel's  sublime  vision,  is  "  the  appearance- 
of  the  likeness  of  the. glory  of  the  Lord." 

History  is  given  to  repeating  itself.  The  persistency  with 
which  forms  of  faith  and  aspects  of  society  appear  age  after  age, 
is  something  truly  marvellous.  Fashions  of  dress,  schools  of 
art  and  philosophy,  theories  and  speculations  of  science  and 
theology,  seem  to  have  the  same  kind  of  periodicity  which 
marks  the  phenomena  of  nature.  As  regularly  as  the  same 
primroses  bloom  on  the  woodland  bank  spring  after  spring,  and 
the  same  roses  blush  by  the  wayside  summer  after  .summer,  so 
regularly  and  uniformly  do  the  same  modes  of  thought,  and  the 
same  type  of  manners,  appear  and  reappear.  Phases  of  human 
eiTor  and  folly  are  found  recurring  again  and  again,  after  long 
intervals.  Delusions  and  deceptions,  religious  and  social,  are 
seen  manifesting  themselves  in  the  world,  long  after  it  had 
been  fondly  hoped  that  they  were  dead  and  buried  ;  springing 
up  again,  like  noxious  weeds,  from  some  tap  root  deep  down  in 
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the  core  of  the  human  heart,  when  circumstances  favourable  for 
their  development  are  present.  Amid  all  the  enlightenment  of 
Christianity,  religious  sects  and  systems — such  as  Mormonisra, 
for  instance — start  up  with  mushroom-like  rapidity  from  the 
corruptions  of  society,  and  bring  back  to  us  once  more  the 
exploded  beliefs  and  depraved  practices,  which  gave  their 
ominous  name  to  the  dark  ages.  Amid  all  the  triumphs  of  art 
and  science,  when  mutual  commerce  and  friendly  political  rela- 
tions seem  to  have  melted  all  the  separate  nationalities  into 
one,  and  peace,  apparently  the  most  profound,  unfurls  her  blue 
banner  over  prosperous  and  contented  kingdoms,  suddenly — 
when  least  expected — by  a  strange  and  almost  inevitable 
fatality,  war  arises,  to  destroy  the  general  happiness  and  har- 
mony, and  to  put  back  the  progress  of  civilisation  and  humanity 
whole  centuries.  In  every  department  of  human  affairs,  such 
instances  are  easy  to  find,  proving  the  truth  of  the  trite  aphor- 
ism, that  "  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun  ;"  that  the 
moral  world,  as  well  a,s  the  physical,  revolves  in  a  circle,  and 
thus  necessarily  often  comes  back  to  the  point  from  which  it 
started.  These  examples  of  retrogression  appear  melancholy 
and  disheartening  to  those  who  believe  in  the  uninterrupted 
development  of  mankind  in  straight  lines  ;  but  rightly  con- 
sidered, they  are  far  from  being  perplexing  and  unintelligible. 
The  law  of  circularity  is  also  a  law  of  conservation  ;  and  every 
instance  of  retrogression  may  be  regarded  as  a  brake  upon  the 
wheels  of  the  car  of  progress,  absolutely  necessary  for  its  safe 
and  steady  motion.  Viewed  from  the  proper  standing-point, 
it  usefully  proves  and  illustrates  the  operation  of  law  in  the 
moral  world,  no^ess  than  in  the  scheme  of  nature  ;  the  indis- 
soluble connection,  in  all  ages  and  circumstances,  of  similar 
causes  and  effects  ;  and  by  comparison  of  past  with  present 
phenomena,  furnishes  us  with  the  best  means  of  treating  the 
evils  produced. 

The  Bible  affords  so  many  illustrations  of  this  doctrine,  that 
amid  the  embarras  des  riches,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  make 
a  selection.  Almost  the  first  event  in  the  spiritual  history  of 
the  human  race,  was  an  act  of  degradation,  a  retrograde  move- 
ment. "  God  created  man  upright,  but  he  has  sought  out  many 
inventions."  By  an  act  of  disobedience,  he  fell  from  the  condi- 
tion of  holiness  and  happiness  in  which  he  was  created,  into  an 
estate  of  sin  and  misery  ;  and  as  the  result  of  that  single  back- 
ward step,  the  whole  world  has  been  subjected  to  a  curse  which 
falls  upon  soul  and  body,  and  extends  through  time  and  eter- 
nity. And  yet,  by  a  wonderful  interposition  of  divine  love,  this 
retrograde  step,  which  issued  in  so  much  disaster,  has  raised 
man  to  a  higher  position  than  he  could  have  attained,  even  had 
he  continued  pure  and  sinless  as  at  the  first.    He  is  not  merely 
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brought  forward  to  the  point  from  which  he  retrograded  :  he  is 
advanced  greatly  beyond  it.  "  I  am  come,"  says  Christ,  "  that 
ye  may  have  Ufe,  and  that  ye  may  have  it  more  abundantly." 
If  he  endured  and  suffered  so  much  to  clear  away  the  rubbish 
from  the  foundation,  the  greatness  of  his  atonement  and  the 
divinity  of  his  nature  are  clear  and  incontestable  proofs  that 
he  will  build  upon  it  a  glorious  superstructure.  The  deluge 
affords  another  illustration  of  the  law  we  are  considering.  What- 
ever opinions  may  be  entertained  regarding  the ',  superficial 
extent  of  the  flood,  all  authorities  are  at  least  agreed  as  to  the 
fact,  that  it  destroyed  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world,  with  the 
exception  of  Noah  and  his  family  ;  and  although  it  may  thus 
appear  a  retrograde  step,  reducing  the  world  to  the  same  soli- 
tary condition  as  when  the  first  parents  of  the  human  race,  with 
their  sons  and  daughters,  inhabited  it,  it  was  productive  of 
incalculable  good.  It  was  a  terrible  remedy  for  a  terrible  dis- 
ease. Wickedness  of  every  kind  had  attained  such  a  universal 
power  and  viiiilence,  that  it  was  better  to  sweep  off  at  once  a 
whole  infected  generation,  leaving  the  population  to  be  replaced 
by  the  purer  stock  that  survived,  than  to  allow  the  moral  disease 
to  perpetuate  itself  indefinitely.  Another  retrograde  movement, 
of  scarcely  less  importance,  occurred  very  speedily  after  this 
event.  The  confusion  of  languages,  and  the  consequent  dis- 
persion of  mankind,  and  their  separation  into  distinct  nations 
and  races,  seems  at  first  sight  an  unaccountable  procedure — 
hostile  to  the  best  interests  and  wisest  processes  of  civilisation. 
And  yet,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  proved  eminently  helpful  in 
forwarding  the  progress  of  the  human  race,  by  the  formation 
of  national  feeling  or  patriotism,  and  tlie  full,  harmonious 
development  of  the  "  many-sidedness"  of  human  nature.  Had 
the  human  race  formed  from  the  first  but  one  nation,  swayed 
by  but  one  great  impulse,  and  enlightened  but  by  its  own  single 
experiences,  how  comparatively  slow,  and  for  centuries  sta- 
tionary, would  have  been  the  advancement  of  mankind.  But 
severed  into  separate  communities,  each  seeking  truth  for  itself, 
and  as  intercommunication  became  wider,  comparing  its  own 
experiences  with  those  of  its  neighbour,  the  march  of  the  whole 
race  has  been  greatly  accelerated.  Descending  the  stream  of 
Scripture  narrative,  we  find  that  when  the  children  of  Israel 
had  reached  the  borders  of  Canaan,  after  their  long  and  toilsome 
wanderings  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  enterprise  which  had  cost 
so  much  trouble  and  hardship,  and  from  which  they  had  hoped 
to  reap  the  richest  results,  was  on  the  eve  of  being  accom- 
plished, the  divine  command  was  given  them  to  return  to  the 
very  point  in  the  wilderness  from  which  they  started.  The 
immediate  cause  of  this  ignominious  failure  and  retreat,  .was 
uo  doubt  their  own  obstinacy  and  un}>elief     It  was  designed, 
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in  the  first  instance,  as  a  punishment  for  their  want  of  confi- 
dence in  God  ;  but  as  circumstances  turned  out,  it  became,  in 
the  end,  one  of  the  greatest  national  blessings  that  could  have 
befallen  them.  A  wise  and  benevolent  purpose  lay  hid  under 
the  apparently  harsh  and  severe  judgment,  which  subsequent 
events  unfolded  and  explained.  The  children  of  Israel,  as  their 
conduct  too  plainly  proved,  were  not  as  yet  in  a  fit  state  to 
occupy  the  land,  and  carry  out  God's  intention  of  supplanting 
its  wicked  and  idolatrous  tribes  by  "  a  peculiar  people,  zealous 
of  good  works."  The  marks  of  Egyptian  bondage  were  upon 
their  souls,  as  well  as  their  necks.  Four  hundred  years  of 
degradation  and  oppression  had  made  them  a  servile  and 
cowardly  race.  They  had  gradually  been  passing  from  the 
nomadic  to  the  agricultural  life,  and  had  contracted  much  of 
the  impure  religious  ideas  and  licentious  manners  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. They  required,  therefore,  to  be  brought  back  to  the 
simple  religion  of  their  fathers — a  religion  without  images, 
hieroglyphics,  dogmas,  or  mysteries,  to  corrupt  and  fetter  the 
minds  of  the  people,  and  to  a  form  of  government  calculated  to 
preserve  them  in  the  purity  of  their  faith.  They  needed  the 
discipline  of  the  wilderness — the  courage,  devotion,  and  ardour 
which  communion  with  nature,  in  her  sternest  and  most  savage 
aspect,  seems,  by  a  secret  law  of  assimilation,  to  infuse  into  the 
soul ;  one  generation  must  fall  in  the  wilderness,  and  a  new 
one  must  arise,  free  from  the  corrupt  prejudices  and  practices 
of  Egypt,  inured  from  earliest  infancy  to  hardihood,  and  taught 
and  exercised  in  the  practice  of  every  virtue,  under  the 
immediate  superintendence  of  God  himself.  Thus  the  wave 
which  seemed  to  carry  them  farther  from  the  shore,  and  to 
make  shipwreck  of  their  dearest  hopes,  returned,  and  raised 
them  to  a  higher  and  securer  place  on  the  beach  of  national 
greatness  and  goodness. 

In  the  New  Testament  we  also  find  several  striking  examples 
of  this  law.  We  are  told  by  the  evangelists  that  the  disciples, 
after  the  resurrection,  went  back  by  the  express  command  of 
Christ  to  Galilee,  to  the  scenes  and  pursuits  in  which  they  were 
engaged  when  first  called  to  follow  him.  The  same  circum- 
stances were  repeated,  the  same  miracles  performed,  as  on  the 
first  occasion.  This  retrogression  seems  to  have  been  wisely 
ordered  as  a  preparatory  discipline  for  reinstating  them  in  that 
office  from  which,  by  their  shameful  desertion  and  denial  of 
Christ,  they  had  fallen  at  his  death.  By  bringing  them  back 
to  the  old  life,  to  the  beginning  of  their  course,  he  not  only 
gave  them  a  significant  symbol  of  his  willingness  to  overlook 
and  forget  all  that  had  occurred  during  the  interval,  but  also 
placed  them  in  more  favourable  circumstances  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  their  noble  mission  as  Christ's  witnesses  and  apostles 
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to  the  world.  He  gave  them  a  fresh  start,  as  it  were,  a  new 
opportunity,  untrammelled  by  former  hindrances,  to  run  their 
course ;  while  their  sense  of  guilt,  instead  of  exercising  a  de- 
pressing influence,  as  it  inevitably  would  if  left  amid  the  awful 
associations  of  Jerusalem,  would  stimulate  them  away  from 
the  scene  of  its  commission — to  gi*eater  efforts  to  redeem  the 
past.  The  careful  reader  will  observe  a  close  similarity  between 
the  closing  chapters  of  Eevelation  and  the  commencement  of 
Genesis.  The  objects  that  disappeared  from  view  after  the 
fall  are  once  more  ushered  upon  the  scene ;  paradise  and  the 
tree  of  life  are  restored  ;  the  ends  of  Scripture  history  long 
and  widely  severed  are  united,  apd  the  glorious  circle  of  revela- 
tion is  complete.  But  though  the  curtain  falls  upon  circum- 
stances somewhat  similar  to  those  upon  which  it  rose,  a  great 
advance  has  been  made  during  the  interval.  The  garden, 
emblem  of  the  spontaneous  natural  beauty  and  innocence  of 
mankind  before  the  fall,  has  been  transformed  into  a  city,  type 
of  the  toil  and  suflfering  through  which  that  lost  innocence  has 
been  restored,  and  one  solitary  human  pair  has  increased  to  a 
multitude  which  no  man  can  number.  So  also  in  the  first 
chapter  of  John's  gospel,  and  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis, 
we  have  not  only  a  striking  instance  of  Scripture  parallelism, 
but  are  presented,  to  use  the  words  of  a  recent  ingenious  writer 
on  geology,  "  with  the  magnificent  spectacle  of  immense  crea- 
tions travelling  in  a  cycle  and  returning  to  the  source  of  their 
being."  God  begins  the  work  of  creation,  and  in  the  birth  of 
the  God-man  the  work  is  finished.  Moses  informs  us  of  the 
origin  of  man,  the  highest  physiological  form  of  life  ;  John 
informs  us  of  the  return  of  that  life,  in  its  highest  psychological 
form  to  its  origin  and  source.  The  Old  Testament  tells  us  that 
life  went  forth  from  the  "  Word  ;"  the  New  Testament  tells 
us  that  life  terminates  in  that  Word  becoming  flesh  and 
"  dwelling  among  us."  To  mention  only  one  more  instance : 
in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  religion  of  Judaism  reached 
its  consummation  and  close  ;  the  burning  temple  was  the 
funeral  pyre  on  which  its  last  obsequies  were  performed.  This 
awful  revolution,  compared  by  our  Saviour  to  the  dissolu- 
tion of  all  things  at  the  last  day,  was  overruled  to  usher  in 
a  dispensation  of  gospel  peace  and  love — a  blessed  religion 
untrammelled  by  forms,  unchained  to  place — free  of  all 
the  countries  and  nations  of  earth.  From  the  very  ashes  of 
Jerusalem  sprung  up  the  most  powerful  and  universal  of  all 
kingdoms,  before  whose  spiritual  might  the  proud  monuments- 
of  pagan  superstition,  consecrated  by  the  worship  of  a  thousand 
years,  and  supported  by  the  authority  of  the  greatest  monarchies,, 
fell  one  after  another  ;  and  to  whose  benign  influences  and 
lofty  sanctions,  the  foremost  nations  of  earth  trace  their  pros- 
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perity  and  ci\dlisatioii,  Titus  destroyed  the  centre  and  seat  of 
the  Jewish  religion  ;  the  Jewish  rehgion  in  its  turn  "  has  over- 
thrown the  temples  and  monuments  raised  to  his  father  and  him- 
self in  their  imperial  capital ;  and  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac, 
and  of  Jacob,  is  now  worshipped  before  every  altar  in  Rome." 

The  first  and  most  prominent  doctrine  which  Christianity 
teaches,  is  the  doctrine  of  retrogression  as  an  essential  element 
of  progress,  "  Repent^  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand," 
was  its  watchword  when  it  first  raised  its  voice  amid  the  deserts 
and  mountains  of  Judea.  Repentance  is  the  germinal  bud  of 
true  living  Christianity.  The  passage  from  knowledge  to  pos- 
session, from  belief  to  life,  our  Lord  has  strikingly  represented 
by  the  figure,  so  singular  at  first  sight,  of  a  return  from  mature 
age  to  childhood.  The  worldly  teacher  says  to  the  child,  "  Be 
a  man,  act  as  a  man."  The  divine  teacher  says  to  the  man, 
"Be  a  child."  "Except  ye  be  converted,  and  become  as  little 
children,  ye  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  And  the 
beautiful  profound  truth  hidden  under  this  paradox  is,  that 
not  only  are  the  spirit  of  childhood  and  the  spirit  of  manhood 
not  inconsistent  with  each  other,  but  their  union  is  essential 
to  the  highest  spiritual  culture.  The  human  soul  never  is  so 
great  as  when  it  humbles  itself  in  childlike  meekness  to  be  a 
learner  at  the  feet  of  divine  wisdom  ;  and  we  believe  that  man 
requires  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  not  to  enlarge  his  intellect 
and  extend  his  knowledge,  but  merely  to  reduce  him  to  the 
simplicity,  the  ignorance,  the  faith  of  childhood,  without  which 
he  will  not  be  instructed.  There  is  but  one  path  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  divine  truth  ;  the  ignorant,  the  simple,  the  poor  are 
ready  to  enter  upon  it,  and  the  Spirit  has  only  to  open  the 
gate  ;  but  a  previous  process  is  necessary  for  those  who  pride 
themselves  upon  their  knowledge  and  reason.  "  If  any  man 
Yvill  be  wise,  let  him  become  a  fool."  They  must  return  and 
enter  by  the  same  gate  of  babe-like  humility  and  trust,  and 
learn  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  without  question  or  dispute.  The 
true  Christian  is  not  one  who  has  expelled  one  theory  or  system 
of  truth  from  his  mind  to  give  place  to  another  ;  he  is  essen- 
tially a  man  humbled,  degraded  in  his  own  esteem,  brought 
down  from  the  lofty  pedestal  of  his  self-righteousness  to  depend 
upon  the  righteousness  of  another,  brought  back  from  the  self- 
sufficiency  of  his  own  way,  to  lean  upon  the  mercy  that  is  no 
respecter  of  persons,  but  is  equally  bestowed  upon  all  who  seek 
it  irrespective  of  their  character  or  station.  His  whole  life  is 
a  renunciation  of  self,  becoming  poor  in  spirit,  humble  in  mind, 
contrite  in  heart.  It  is  an  unlearning  of  all  his  own  wisdom, 
a  foregoing  of  all  his  own  reason  ;  and  by  this  process  of  self- 
abnegation,  this  discipline  of  going  backwards,  the  Christian 
becomes  spiritually  ennobled.     The  afflictions  and  trials  that 
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bring  liim  low,  contribute  in  the  end  to  raise  him  to  a  higher 
condition  of  heavenly-mindedness.  They  may  be  regarded  as 
a  complication  of  inverse  aids  and  assistances,  by  a  right  use 
of  which  the  force  of  spiritual  character  may  be  more  success- 
fully displayed.  It  is  the  same  with  the  repression  of  the 
spiritual  force  as  it  is  with  that  of  the  physical ;  it  has  a  dis- 
position to  strengthen  and  augment  the  force  itself,  so  long 
as  the  vital  power  is  not  extinguished,  or  to  any  extent  impaired 
in  any  of  its  essential  properties.  And  just  as  the  earthquake 
that  fills  a  wide  tract  of  country  with  ruins,  and  the  storm  that 
strews  our  coast  with  wrecks,  or  tears  down  our  forests,  or  de- 
stroys life,  are  links  in  the  chain  of  the  weather  which  purifies 
our  atmosphere,  and  supplies  the  materials  of  health  and  vigour 
to  all  animated  nature,  so  are  suffering  and  trials  the  iron  links 
in  that  golden  chain  which  connects  eartli  with  heaven.  ''  It  is 
not  suffering  then  glory,  but  suffering  therefore  glory."  Our 
light  affliction  worketh  out  an  exceeding  great  and  eternal 
weight  of  glory.  Nay,  the  Christian's  very  backslidings  work 
together  for  his  spiritual  and  eternal  welfare.  Sinning  through 
an  exposure  to  temptation  which  was  designed  to  carry  him 
forward  to  perfection,  the  very  causes  of  his  fall  will  point  to 
an  improved  existence.  Every  failure  will  administer  to  him 
a  lesson  of  future  circumspection,  and  the  sorrow  with  which 
it  is  attended,  and  the  gratitude  for  the  grace  by  which  it  is 
forgiven,  will  bind  his  soul  more  closely  to  the  service  of  God ;  and 
"  there  will  be  a  sensible  approach  in  passing  through  the  state 
of  trial  to  the  unsullied  holiness  Avhich  belongs  to  the  state  of 
recompence."  In  short,  from  the  moment  the  Christian  enters 
the  strait  gate  to  the  end  of  his  course,  he  advances  by  a  spiri- 
tual recoil,  he  gains  by  loss,  he  is  made  perfect  through  suffer- 
ing, he  makes  progress  through  retrogression.  In  this  he  follows 
afar  off  the  example  of  his  blessed  Lord,  who,  though  he  was 
rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  became  poor  ;  who,  though  the  Creator 
and  Proprietor  of  the  whole  universe,  condescended  to  the 
lowest  positions  and  offices  on  earth  ;  who,  though  the  Source 
of  all  wisdom  and  knowledge,  the  Originator  of  all  law  and  root 
of  all  authority,  was  "  made  under  the  law,"  that  he  might  by 
his  obedience  and  sufferings  redeem  us  from  its  curse.  And 
for  this  sublime  self-abnegation,  this  voluntary  humiliation, 
<j[od  hath  highly  exalted  him  above  every  name,  as  a  pledge 
and  guarantee  that  all  who  are  thus  conformed  to  his  image 
«hall  share  his  glory,  that  those  who  suffer  with  him  shall  reign 
with  him,  that  those  who  bear  his  cross  shall  wear  his  crown. 

Death  seems  to  the  eye  of  sense  the  saddest  and  most 
mysterious  of  all  retrogressions.  The  wheel  is  broken  at 
the  cistern ;  the  circle  of  life  completes  itself,  and  returns 
to  the  non-existence  from  which  it  sprung.     "  Dust  thou  art, 
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and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return,"  is  the  beginning  and  end, 
the  source  and  destiny  of  the  material  part  of  our  being. 
Death  despoils  us  of  all  with  which  we  were  invested,  termi- 
nates all  the  functions  and  feeliugs  of  life,  resolves  the  body 
into  its  original  particles,  and  scatters  them  over  the  face  of 
the  earth.  But  though  to  the  eye  of  sense  appearing  a  great 
loss,  an  unaccovmtable  retrogression,  it  appears  to  the  eye  of 
faith,  gifted  with  a  keener  and  farther-reaching  vision,  a  great, 
an  immeasural)le  gain.  The  day  of  death  is  better  than  the 
day  of  birth,  because  death  is  a  higher  and  nobler  birth.  The 
grave  is  an  underground  avenue  to  heaven,  a  triumphal  arch 
through  Avhich  spiritual  heroes  return  from  their  fight  to  their 
reward,  "  made  conquerors,  and  more  than  conquerors,  through 
him  that  loved  them,"  the  dressing-chamber  in  which  the  be- 
liever puts  off  his  sordid  and  polluted  garments,  and  puts  on 
his  beautiful  wedding  robes,  to  arise  and  meet  the  Lord  in  the 
air.  The  attainments  that  have  been  made  in  this  life  will  be 
carried  forward  to  the  illimitable  future,  the  holiness  and  know- 
ledge that  have  been  acquired  amid  many  an  earthly  scene  of 
trial  and  sorrow  will  be  transferred  to  heaven,  and  will  form 
the  starting-point,  as  it  were,  from  whence  the  soul  will  com- 
mence anew  its  onward  course  towards  infinite  excellence  and 
perfection.  Nay,  the  continuity  of  the  path  will  not  be  broken. 
It  is  no  strange  and  unknown  scene  upon  which  the  just 
are  ushered  at  death.  The  sacred  employments  of  life  will 
continue  without  pause  or  interruption  amid  circumstances  the 
most  favourable  and  congenial.  The  river  that  hides  itself 
for  a  time  in  the  earth,  aud  breaks  forth  at  a  distance  with  a 
greater  volume  and  a  wider  channel,  does  not  sever  its  connec- 
tion with  the  former  part  of  its  course.  The  same  fountains 
that  poured  their  tribute  into  the  parent  stream  continue  to 
swell  its  prouder  tide  ;  the  very  flowers  that  were  strewn  on  ita 
surface  are  borne  upon  its  waves  through  the  temporary  dark- 
ness, and  wafted  along  through  fairer  valleys,  and  beneath 
brighter  heavens.  In  the  light  of  this  consoling  reflection,  it  is 
a  matter,  not  of  regret,  but  of  congratulation,  that  life  is  rapidly 
rounding  itself  to  its  close.  "  What  a  superlatively  grand  and 
consoling  idea  is  that  of  death,"  wrote  John  Foster  to  a  friend. 
"  Without  this  radiant  idea,  this  delightful  morning  star,  indi- 
cating that  the  luminary  of  eternity  is  about  to  rise,  life  would, 
to  my  view,  darken  into  midnight  melancholy.  Oh  !  the  ex- 
pectation of  living  here,  and  living  thus  always,  would  be  indeed 
a  prospect  of  overwhelming  despair.  But  thanks  to  that  fatal 
decree  that  dooms  us  to  die,  thanks  to  that  gospel  wliich  openii 
up  the  vista  of  an  endless  life,  and  thanks,  above  all,  to  that 
Saviour  friend  who  has  promised  to  conduct  all  the  faithful 
through  the  sacred  trance  of  death  into  scenes  of  paradise  and 
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everlasting  delight."  How  soon,  in  the  experience  of  every- 
one, does  the  soul,  too  mighty  for  the  perishable  world  in  which  " 
it  lives,  become  dissatisfied  with  everything  here,  and  most  of 
all  with  the  wide  disproportion  between  the  attainments  it 
makes  and  its  capacities  and  desires.  How  soon  does  the  heart 
weary  of  dragging  itself  round  the  same  monotonous  circle  of 
desire  and  disappointment.  Long  before  we  have  reached  the 
assigned  limits  of  life,  we  have  looked  around,  like  Monsieur 
Necker,  and  become  familiar  with  the  whole  scene,  and  though 
we  are  not  satisfied,  we  are  sated.  We  feel  our  need  of  a  new 
residence,  and  a  new  sphere  of  activity.  We  long  to  be  placed 
on  a  higher  vantage  ground,  to  try  the  untried,  to  know  the 
unknown,  and  death  kindly  comes  to  gratify  this  longing  of 
the  soul,  to  release  us  from  the  narrow,  confined  range  of  being 
here,  to  take  us  by  the  hand  along  the  steep  and  narrow  path 
that  winds  up  the  mountain  side,  and  leads  from  our  valley 
out  into  the  golden  West. 

One  more  vision  of  retrogression,  the  sublimest  and  the  most 
awful,  reveals  itself  in  dim  outlines  to  our  gaze  from  the  pages 
of  revelation.  When  the  earth  shall  have  served  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  created,  as  a  scene  of  circumstances  and  temp- 
tations for  the  education  of  the  immortal  spirit,  it  will  be 
reduced,  we  are  told,  to  the  state  of  chaos  from  which  it  sprung. 
"  The  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat,  and  the  earth, 
and  all  the  works  therein,  shall  be  burnt  up."  When  we  consider 
what  a  highly  organised  and  complicated  system  is  formed  by 
the  various  arrangements  upon  our  earth,  we  are  apt  to  suppose 
that  the  scheme  of  providence  must  have  been  so  framed  as 
to  completely  exclude  all  risk  of  such  a  catastrophe.  To 
allow  of  the  sudden  undoing  of  all  this  fair  scene,  which  it  has 
taken  thousands  of  years  to  bring  out  in  its  full  proportions, 
seems  "  like  a  wanton  destruction  of  valuable  property,"  and  we 
are  not  disposed  to  believe  that  such  a  thing  could  be  per- 
mitted. And  yet  this  sublime  retrogression  will  be  necessary 
as  a  step  towards  an  improved  system  of  things,  the  bringing 
in  of  a  better  world,  where  sin  and  sorrow  shall  be  unknown, 
the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  wherein  dwelleth  righteous- 
ness. The  scene  of  probation  passing  through  this  terrible 
ordeal  will  become  the  scene  of  enjoyment ;  and  earth,  purified 
by  the  baptism  of  fire,  shall  be  transformed  into  heaven.  Whe- 
ther after  this  last  and  grandest  act  in  the  drama  of  time  there 
shall  be  room  or  occasion  for  any  more  retrogressions,  we  know 
not.  It  may  be  that,  in  the  physical  arrangements  of  the  eter- 
nal world,  the  law  of  circularity  may  be  as  necessary  as  it  is  in 
this  world.  But  in  the  moral  world  of  eternity  we  cannot  think, 
without  detracting  from  its  perfection,  that  retrogression  will 
be  any  more  an  essential  element  of  progression.     "All  old 
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things  are  passed  away,  and  all  things  are  become  new."  The 
regenerated  and  glorified  creation  will  revolve  as  of  old  around 
the  throne  of  the  Most  High,  and  the  saints  in  bliss  will  "  pass 
into  higher  circles  of  service,  as  they  dilate  from  within  to  larger 
capacities  of  blessedness  ;"  but  there  will  be  no  recoil,  no  back- 
sliding, no  retrogression.  There  will  be  no  losing  of  present 
advantages  to  gain  greater,  no  going  back  to  the  beginning  in 
order  to  commence  a  new  and  nobler  course.  Joy  will  no  more 
be  purchased  by  suffering,  victory  through  defeat,  exaltation 
through  humiliation,  life  through  death.  There  will  be  no 
night  with  its  rest  and  its  relapses,  no  sun  with  its  alternations 
and  vicissitudes,  no  sea  with  its  changes  and  separations.  The 
life  of  heaven,  illumined  and  quickened  continually  by  the 
immediate  presence  and  power  of  the  infinite  Jehovah,  shall 
flow  on  an  unebbing  tide,  higher,  stronger,  farther  on  with 
every  heave  of  the  restless  wave,  never  pausing  to  recover 
breath,  never  turning  back  to  gain  increased  momentum,  but, 
with  resistless,  uninternipted,  undiminished  volume,  filling  all 
eternity  with  the  beauty  and  the  gladness  of  its  perfection. 

H.  M. 
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A  Commentary,  Critical,  Experimental,  and  Practical,  on  the  Gospels.  By 
Rev.  David  Brown,  D.  D.,  Professor,  Free  Church  College,  Aberdeen. 
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It  is  a  prominent  and  remarkable  feature  of  the  theological 
literature  of  our  time,  that  it  occupies  itself  so  largely  with  the 
writings  of  the  four  canonical  Evangelists.  "  Discussions  on  the 
Gospels,"  on  their  genuineness,  their  origin,  their  character- 
istics, their  historic  truth,  and  their  chronology  and  harmony, 
were  never  so  abundant  as  they  have  been  of  late  years  ;  and 
never  has  any  period  in  the  whole  history  of  the  church  been 
so  fruitful,  both  for  good  and  evil,  in  "  Lives  of  Christ,''  and 
dissertations  upon  his  character  and  personal  claims,  as  the 
last  quarter-century.     It  would  be  interesting  to  investigate  all 
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the  causes  of  this  phenomenon,  but  we  have  no  intention  of 
doing  so  at  present.  A  German  divine  would,  no  doubt,  have 
much  to  say  of  the  influence  of  Schleiermacher  in  producing 
this  state  of  things  in  both  its  aspects,  and  would  point  to 
Neander  and  Ullmann  on  the  one  side,  and  to  Strauss  and 
Baur  on  the  other,  as  examples  of  the  wonderful  power  which  he 
exercised  upon  his  disciples  to  make  them  either  very  much  better 
or  very  much  worse  than  himself,  according  as  they  attached 
themselves  to  the  good  or  the  evil  elements  which  mingled  so 
strangely  in  his  epochal  teaching.  It  was  Schleiermacher  un- 
questionably who  first  reclaimed  for  the  person  of  Christ  that 
central  and  supreme  place  in  the  organism  both  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  and  Christian  life  which  had  long  been  denied  to 
it  in  the  Continental  Protestant  Churches.  And  though  in  our 
own  country  the  need  of  returning  to  the  personal  Christ  had 
begun  to  be  felt  as  an  instinct  of  spiritual  life  long  before  that 
centrality  came  to  be  clearly  apprehended  as  a  dogmatic  and 
practical  principle,  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  German  demon- 
strations and  elucidations  of  the  principle  have  had  much  to  do  in 
quickening  our  movement  in  this  direction,  and  as  little,  that 
German  "Lives  of  Christ,"  whether  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  faith 
or  of  infidelity,  have  given  an  immense  stimulus  in  this  country, 
as  well  as  in  America  and  France,  to  the  profound  and  earnest 
study  of  the  Gospels.  The  ancient  church  gave  a  striking  indi- 
cation of  the  value  and  importance  which  she  attached  to  these 
sacred  records,  by  transferring  to  all  four  of  them  the  name  of 
the  Gospel  itself,  a  name  which  was  at  first  confined  to  the  oral 
message  and  testimony  of  the  apostles.  Some  of  the  early  litur- 
gies gave  expression  to  the  same  high  estimate,  by  appointing 
that  in  the  communion  service,  before  the  reading  of  the  lection 
called  "  the  holy  gospel,"  the  congregation  should  rise  from 
their  seats,  and  chant,  "  Glory  be  to  thee,  0  God,"  as  a  special 
thanksgiving  for  so  precious  a  gift  to  his  church.  It  seems  as 
if  the  church  in  our  own  day  was  better  able  to  sympathise  with 
the  early  church  in  this  feeling  and  view  than  at  any  previous 
period  of  her  modern  history.  She  is  returning  in  this  matter 
to  her  first  love.  By  many  tokens  she  has  evidently  been 
brought  to  see  and  feel  that  her  battle  for  the  Gospels  is  truly  a 
battle  pro  arts  et  focis,  that  here,  after  all,  is  the  true  vao:,  the 
innermost  shrine  and  altar  of  her  heaven-given  faith,  and  the 
true  hearth  and  home  of  all  the  warmest  affections  and  charities 
of  her  God-breathed  life. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  tlie  duty  of  theological  journalists 
to  give  a  special  degree  of  attention  to  the  ever- increasing 
literature  which  consecrates  itself  to  the  elucidation  of  the  four 
Gospels ;  and  it  will  be  an  acceptable  service,  we  trust,  to  our 
readers  to  bring  under  their  notice,  in  this  and  subsequent  rrticles, 
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some  of  the  latest  productions  which  have  appeared  in  this  very 
fruitful  portion  of  the  theological  field.  We  have  no  intention, 
of  course,  to  review,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  the  somewhat  numer- 
ous works  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention,  or  even  to 
give  any  full  report  of  their  contents.  Almost  all  we  propose 
to  do,  is  to  state  what  contributions  they  have  respectively 
made  towards  the  settlement  of  the  questions  of  which  they 
treat,  in  what  condition  the  several  branches  of  New  Testament 
literature  to  which  they  belong  are  left  by  ihem,  and  in  what 
directions  we  have  at  present  to  look  for  further  progress  and 
improvement. 

We  begin  with  four  of  the  most  recent  works  in  the  depart- 
ment of  "  Historical  Criticism  of  the  Gospels,"  viz.,  Westcott's 
"  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels,"  1860 ;  Roberts's 
"  Discussions  on  the  Gospels,"  18G2  ;  Bleek's  "  Introduction  to 
the  New  Testament/'  18(i2,  a  posthumous  work  ;  and  the  Criti- 
cal Introduction  to  Kenan's  "  Vie  de  Jesus,"  1863. 

Of  all  the  questions  at  present  under  discussion  with  regard  to 
the  canonical  gospels,  the  most  fundamental,  in  a  critical  point  of 
view,  is  that  which  respects  their  age  and  genuineness.  Are 
these  records  really  as  old  as  the  church  has  always  taken  them  to 
be  ?  Were  they  written  in  the  apostolic  age  ?  and  were  apostles 
and  apostolic  men  their  authors  ?  It  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged that  their  historical  truth  is  in  a  high  degree,  if 
not  entirely,  dependent  upon  their  literary  genuineness.  It  is 
felt  by  all  critics  and  scholars  that  if  they  were  spurious  in 
origin,  and  of  a  date  so  late  as  the  second  century,  they  would 
lose  much  of  their  authority  and  trustworthiness  as  histories  of 
Christ.  Even  Strauss  admitted  that  his  mythological  theory 
could  not  be  maintained,  if  they  could  be  proved  to  be  the 
genuine  productions  of  those  whose  names  they  bear.  Now  it 
is  very  satisfactory  to  find  that  all  the  four  works  before  us 
are  substantially  at  one  upon  this  fundamental  point.  This, 
indeed,  was  to  be  expected  from  orthodox  writers  like  Mr  West- 
cott  and  Mr  Roberts ;  but  it  is  a  remarkable  testimony  to  come 
from  a  critic  so  dogmatically  free,  and  so  ecclesiastically  un- 
shackled in  all  his  judgments  as  the  late  Professor  Bleek  of 
Bonn  ;  and  still  more  remarkable  and  unexpected  as  coming 
from  the  infidel  author  of  "  Vie  de  Jdsus."  The  Introduction 
of  Bleek  has  a  very  full  and  minute  discussion  on  the  criticism 
of  the  gospels  ;  and  remembering  that  he  wrote  in  presence  of 
the  destructive  criticism  both  of  Strauss  and  the  Tiibiugen  school, 
and  that,  in  fact,  all  his  investigations  in  this  field  were  con- 
ducted with  a  special  respect  to  the  theories  and  results  put 
forward  by  the  different  schools  of  continental  unbelief,  we  cannot 
but  attach  the  highest  value  to  his  deliberate  verdict  on  the 
side  of  the  common  faith  of  the  Christian  Church,  in  regard  to 
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the  apostolic  age  of  her  fundamental  records,  Bleek  was  a 
critic  of  the  truest  and  best  type,  even  by  the  admission  of 
those  of  his  countrymen  who  most  dissented  in  opposite  direc- 
tions from  many  of  his  conclusions.  Even  Mr  M'Kay,  the  his- 
torian and  very  warm  defender  of  the  Tubingen  school,  admits 
that  Bleek,  who  "  takes  the  orthodox  side  upon  certain  disput- 
able points,  is  generally  a  fair  opponent,"  and  that  his  argument 
in  particular  in  support  of  the  historical  credit  of  the  fourth 
gospel  is  " perhaps  the  most  noticeable  effort  of  the  kind."*  H  ow 
little  Bleek  felt  the  restraint  of  even  the  most  ancient  and  con- 
stant traditions  of  the  church  in  questions  of  historical  criticism, 
when  the  internal  evidence  of  the  sacred  documents  themselve 
seemed  to  him  to  contradict  such  traditions,  is  manifest  in  the 
work  before  us,  in  which  he  decides  against  Matthew  as  the 
author  of  the  first  gospel  (though,  we  think,  on  inadequate 
grounds),  and  assigns  such  a  late  date  to  the  second  gospel  as 
would  set  aside  the  very  ancient  account  of  St  Mark  having 
drawn  up  his  narrative  under  the  eye,  and  with  the  sanc- 
tion, of  the  Apostle  Peter.  Moving  thus  with  entire  free- 
dom over  the  field  of  criticism,  his  conclusions  of  course  are 
placed  above  all  suspicion  of  undue  bias,  at  least  on  the  side  of 
a  conservative  orthodoxy ;  he  must  be  acknowledged,  even 
by  Strauss  himself,  to  be  a  highly  competent  judge  of  the  ques- 
tions in  dispute  ;  and  his  decision  against  both  Strauss  and  Baur 
will,  no  doubt,  be  everywhere  received  as  of  great  weight,  and 
as  a  contribution  of  sterling  value  to  the  Christian  argument. 
His  own  summary  of  it  is  as  follows.  After  ranking  the  first 
gospel  along  with  the  third  as  an  equally  trustworthy  and  im- 
portant source  of  the  evangelical  history,  he  remarks  that  "  we 
may  truly  regard  it  as  a  special  providence  of  God  that  for  by 
far  the  most  of  the  gospel  facts  peculiar  to  the  synoptical  evan- 
gelists, v/e  have  the  testimony,  if  not  of  immediate  apostolic 
authority,  yet  of  two  or  even  three  writers,  who  all  reach 
back  to  the  apostolic  age,  while  for  those  facts  which  are  peculiar 
to  the  gospel  of  John  we  need  no  farther  witness  than  that  of  the 
apostle  himself  "t 

With  respect  to  the  critical  views  of  Renan  on  the  canonical 
sources  of  the  life  of  Christ,  as  these  will  be  found  discussed 
at  some  length  in  another  paper  of  this  number  of  our  journal, 
it  would  be  superfluous  to  dwell  upon  them  here.  We  only 
call  attention  to  the  remarkable  fact,  that  a  writer  who  speaks 
with  so  much  respect  and  so  much  intellectual  sympathy  of 
Dr  Strauss  and  Dr  Baur,  his  predecessors  in  the  same  field, 

*  "  The  Tubingen  Scliool  and  its  Antecedents,"  by  R.  "W.  Mackay,  M.A.  Pp. 
343-4. 

t  "  Einleitung  in  das  Nene  Testament,"  p.  288. 
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should  nevertheless  have  declared  his  total  disagreement  with 
them  on  the  fundamental  point  of  the  age  and  authorship  of 
the  gospel  histories.  He  assigns  to  all  the  three  synoptics 
dates  not  later  than  the  third  quarter  of  the  first  century, 
and  he  says  nothing  to  discredit  the  authorship  either  of 
Matthew,  Mark,  or  Luke.  And  while  he  expresses  himself 
much  less  favourably  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  fourth  gospel 
in  its  present  form,  he  at  least  concedes  that  it  issued  from  the 
circle  of  St  John's  disciples  at  Ephesus,  and  that  it  has  as  high 
an  antiquity  as  towards  the  close  of  the  first  century.  What 
would  Dr  Baur  have  thought  of  his  French  admirer  if  he  had  sur- 
vived to  witness  such  a  proof  of  the  decline  of  his  critical  credit 
and  authority  in  France  ?  And  what  will  the  old  Strauss  of  Ger- 
many think  of  the  new  Strauss  of  France,  when  he  finds  that 
they  are  at  issue  with  each  other  upon  these  fundamental  criti- 
cal positions  ?  It  is  announced  that  he  is  engaged  upon  a  new 
version  of  his  "  Leben  Jesu."  Is  he  going  to  exchange  places 
with  Renan  ?  Having  ceased  to  be  his  master,  is  he  goiug 
to  humble  himself  and  become  his  pupil,  and  recant  all  his 
former  decisions  about  the  age  of  the  gospels  ?  If  not,  what 
can  he  hope  to  gain  by  bringing  forward  again  his  old  opinions, 
which  have  failed  to  retain  their  hold  even  of  infidel  young 
France  ?  It  is  no  doubt  a  mortifying  humiliation  to  the  arro- 
gant criticism  of  the  German  illiiminati,  to  find  that  even  the 
unbelievers  of  other  countries  have  as  little  faith  in  much  of 
their  criticism  as  the  orthodox  themselves  ;  and  that  though 
agreeing  with  them  to  disbelieve  in  the  divine  authority  of  the 
New  Testament,  they  flatly  contradict  them  on  not  a  few  of 
the  fundamental  points  on  which  German  infidelity  has  been 
accustomed  to  ground  its  unbelief. 

On  the  complicated  and  long  vexed  question  of  the  origin 'of 
the  three  synoptical  gospels,  or  the  account  which  is  to  be  given 
of  the  numerous  remarkable  coincidences  and  differences  which 
manifest  themselves  upon  even  the  slightest  comparison  of  their 
several  texts,  Mr  Westcott,  Mr  Roberts,  and  Professor  Bleek 
have  all  expressed  themselves  very  fully,  but  not  all  in  the 
same  sense.  The  main  question  which  they  discuss  may  be 
stated  thus  :  Admitting  that  the  three  evangelists  were  not 
mere  copyists  of  one  another,  and  granting  that  they  must  all 
have  made  use  of  some  common  source  of  information,  was  this 
common  source  an  oral  or  a  written  one  ?  That  common 
source  must  have  been  to  all  of  them  what  Eichhorn  called  the 
"  Ur-evangelium,"  or  the  original  gospel.  But  it  might  either 
take  an  oral  or  a  written  shape.  Either  it  had  gradually  formed 
itself  into  a  fixed  consistency  in  the  mouths  of  the  apostles 
and  other  preachers  of  Christ,  whose  early  sermons,  to  judge 
from  the  outlines  given  of  some  of  them  in  the  Acts  of  the 
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Apostles,  were  chiefly  summary  accoimts  of  tlie  life  and  deatli- 
and  resurrection  of  Christ ;  or  it  had  early  been  committed  to- 
writing  in  one  or  more  documents,  more  or  less  accurate  and 
complete ;  or  it  had  obtained  some  degree  of  fixity  and  uni- 
formity in  both  these  forms  together.  And  the  question  to  be. 
settled  is — Did  the  synoptists  derive  their  narratives  from  the. 
one  or  the  other  of  these  sources,  or  from  both  of  themi 
together  ?  Mr  Westcott  and  Mr  Roberts  both  declare  them- 
selves in  favour  of  the  oral  form  of  the  evangelic  tradition  as- 
the  common  source  of  the  three  histories,  while  Professor  Bleek 
contends  that  the  written  form,  in  addition  to  the  oral,  or  rather 
much  more  than  the  oral,  was  the  common  source,  and  that  to 
refer  the  three  histories  to  the  oral  source  alone,  is  quite  insuffi- 
cient to  account  for  all  the  appearances  which  they  present. 

Mr  Westcott  has  contributed  a  good  deal  of  sound  argument 
to  the  proof  of  the  oral  theory  ;  but,  as  Mr  Roberts  very  justly 
remarks  (p.  462),  there  is  a  want,  in  his  work,  "  of  a  thorough 
grappling  with  the  difficulties  of  the  question.".  The  difficul- 
ties here  referred  to  by  Mr  Roberts  are  those  which  must  ever 
encumber  the  subject,  so  long  as  it  is  assumed  that  the  Aramaic 
language,  and  not  the  Greek,  was  that  which  was  usually  em- 
ployed by  the  apostles  in  their  preaching,  and  was  also,  there- 
fore, the  language  in  which  the  oral  source,  from  which  the 
evangelists  derived  their  information,  became  gradually  fixed. 
In  making  use  of  such  a  source  for  their  gospels,  the  evange- 
lists must  all  have  ti'anslated  the  Aramean  into  Greek ;  and  if 
they  all  translated  independently,  and  did  not  borrow  from 
one  another,  how  is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  they  should,  in 
such  a  large  number  of  instances,  have  hit  by  accident  upon 
exactly  the  same  Greek  words  and  phrases  as  equivalents  for 
the  original  ?  This  is  the  main  difficulty  with  which  Mr 
Westcott  has  not  grappled,  and  the  want  of  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  which  is  the  chief  defect  of  his  argument. 

But  Mr  Roberts  has  abundantly  supplied  what  is  lacking  in 
Mr  Westcott's  work  in  this  respect.  He  has  devoted  the  first 
and  largest  part  of  his  able  and  important  volume  to  the  proof,, 
chiefly  from  the  New  Testament  itself,  of  the  pregnant  propo- 
sition— "  That  Greek  was  widely  diffused  and  understood,  and 
commonly  employed  for  all  public  purposes  in  Palestine  during 
the  period  spent  on  earth  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles."  The 
evidence  which  he  produces  in  support  of  this  thesie  is  very 
abundant,  and  is  stated  and  urged  with  such  admirable  point 
and  force,  that  we  can  scarcely  imagine  any  candid  mind  re- 
maining unconvinced  by  it.  The  results  arrived  at  are  summed 
up  by  him  in  the  following  paragraph  : — 

"  It  has  been  proved,  then,  I  believe,  beyond  the  reach  of  all. 
reasonable  objection,  and  from  the  undeniable  facts  of  the  New* 
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"Testaraent  history,  that  Gieek,  and  not  Hebrew,  was  the  com- 
mon language  of  public  intercourse  in  Palestine  in  the  days  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles.  And  if  this  has  been  done,  we  may 
be  allowed  to  express  some  gratification  at  the  thought  that,  in 
our  existing  Greek  gospels,  we  possess,  for  the  most  part,  the 
very  words  of  Him  to  whom  the  illustrious  testimony  was 
borne,  *  Never  man  spake  like  this  man.'  He  spoke  in  Greek, 
and  his  disciples  did  the  same  while  they  repeated  what  he 
said.  Their  inspiration  consisted  not,  as  has  been  thought,  in 
being  enabled  to  give  perfect  translations,  either  of  discourses 
delivered,  or  of  documents  written  in  the  Hebrew  language, 
but  in  being  led,  under  infallible  guidance,  to  transfer  to  paper, 
for  the  benefit  of  all  coming  ages,  those  words  of  the  Great 
Teacher,  Avhich  they  had  heard  from  his  own  lips  in  the  Greek 
tongue,  which  had  in  that  .form  been  imprinted  on  their  affec- 
tionate memories,  and  which  were  by  them,  in  the  same  lan- 
guage, unemngly  committed  to  writing,  while  they  literally 
experienced  a  fulfilment  of  the  gracious  promise,  '  The  Com- 
forter, which  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will  send 
in  my  name,  He  shall  teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  all  things 
to  your  remembrance,  whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you.'  " 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  what  a  valuable  contribution  Mr 
Eoberts  has  made  to  the  solution  of  the  vexed  problem  of  the 
origin  of  the  gospels  by  establishing  these  results.  If  our  Lord 
and  his  apostles  and  the  evangelists  all  used  habitually  the  same 
language,  it  is  easy  to  see  how,  first,  the  apostles,  in  their  oral 
accounts  of  our  Lord's  preaching,  and  next,  the  evangelists, 
in  their  written  accounts,  whether  original  or  derived  from 
"  those  who  were  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the  word," 
should  all  have  presented  numerous  instances  of  verbal  agree- 
ment and  identity.  If  the  same  conversations  and  discourses 
of  our  Lord  were  repeated  by  all  alike,  there  could  not  fail  to 
be  a  large  amount  of  verbal  identity,  upon  the  simple  assump- 
tion that  the  reporters  were  all  alike  correct  and  faithful. 
Several  translators  of  his  discourses  would  inevitably  have  dif- 
fered in  the  Greek  wording  of  their  reports  immensely  more 
than  they  agreed  ;  but  where  translation  was  uncalled  for, 
where  only  faithful  reporting  was  required,  the  historians 
might  fairly  be  expected  to  agree  far  more  than  they  differed. 

But  did  all  the  three  synoptists  write  their  gospels  in  Greek  ? 
Did  not  Matthew  write  his  originally  in  the  Aramean?  and  is  not 
the  Greek  gospel  of  Matthew  now  in  the  canon  a  translation  of 
his  Aramean  gospel,  executed  either  by  him  or  by  some  other 
hand  ?  And  if  so,  how  can  the  verbal  coincidences  of  Matthew 
with  Mark  and  Luke  be  accounted  for,  save  on  the  supposition 
that  the  Greek  translator  of  Matthew  copied  from  the  other 
two,  or  that  they  both  concurred  in  copying  from  the  trans- 
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lator?  These  questions  bring  into  view  another  important 
contribution  which  Mr  Roberts  has  made  to  this  discussion. 
He  contends  for  the  originality  of  the  Greek  gospel  of  Matthew, 
and  in  addition  to  the  arguments  adduced  by  other  authors  in 
support  of  this  view,  he  is  able,  of  course,  to  bring  to  bear  upon 
it  the  whole  force  of  the  conclusions  which  he  has  previously 
established  with  regard  to  the  habitual  use  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles.  If  an  Aramean  gospel 
was  not  absolutely  needed  by  the  Palestinensian  Christians, 
why  should  Matthew  have  preferred  to  write  his  gospel  in 
Aramean? — seeing  that  the  only  effect  of  such  a  choice  of 
lanoniaffe  would  be  to  limit  its  usefulness  to  much  narrower 
bounds.  Nor  does  he  think  it  enough  to  have  established  the 
originality  of  the  Greek  gospel  of  Matthew ;  he  has  written  a  good 
deal  to  discredit  the  account  given  us  by  so  many  of  the  early 
fathers  of  an  Aramean  gospel  of  the  same  evangeUst,  which,  v/ith- 
out  any  disparagement  to  the  Greek  gospel,  may  have  been  either 
•c\  translation  of  it,  or  a  subsequent  original  from  Matthew's  own 
hand.  "I  cannot  see,"  he  remarks,  "  wh}'-  any  necessity  should 
be  felt,  on  account  of  mere  assertions  made  by  the  fathers,  to 
believe  that  St  Matthew  ever  wrote  a  gospel  in  HebreAv  at  all. 
No  doubt  there  is  a  long  catena  of  statements  to  that  effect ;  but 
the  strength  of  any  chain  is  no  more  than  that  of  the  weakest 
part."  It  was  in  no  way  necessary,  however,  to  his  main 
object,  that  he  should  have  pushed  his  argaiment  into  a  part  of 
the  subject  so  much  encumbered  with  learned  dispute,  as  the 
question  of  the  early  existence  of  an  Aramean  Matthew ;  and 
the  author  is  well  aware,  of  course,  that  he  cannot  expect  so 
large  an  amount  of  concurrence  with  his  views  upon  this  col- 
lateral point  as  upon  his  main  thesis. 

There  is  only  one  other  point  of  importance  which  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  notice,  before  passing  from  the  works  of  Mr  West- 
cott  and  Mr  Roberts — viz.,  the  claim  which  they  both  put 
forward,  though  with  different  degrees  of  confidence,  in  behalf 
of  the  theory  of  a  common  oral  source  of  the  three  synoptical 
gospels — that  it  supplies  an  adequate  solution  of  the  problem 
upon  which  they  have  brought  it  to  bear  with  so  large  a  mea- 
sure of  success,  Mr  Westcott  observes,  at  the  close  of  his 
argument,  that  "  without  affecting  to  say  that  it  removes  every 
difficulty  in  the  mutual  relations  of  the  written  gospels,  it  ex- 
plains so  much  with  perfect  simpUcity  and  naturalness,  that  it 
would  be  unreasonable  not  to  acquiesce  readily  in  the  exist- 
ence of  some  doubts."  He  also  concedes  something  to  the 
theory  of  a  common  ivritten  source — about  as  mush  as  the 
advocates  of  that  theory  would  be  willing  to  concede  to  him. 
"  Parts  of  the  tradition  may  have  been  committed  to  writing 
from  time  to  time ;  many,  as  St  Luke  says,  may  have  attempted 
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to  arrange  the  whole  in  a  continuous  narrative,  but  still  it 
remained  essentially  a  tradition  in  the  first  age,  and,  as  such,, 
found  its  authoritative  expressions  in  the  gospels."  Mr  Roberts 
makes  the  same  concessions  as  Mr  Westcott,  but  has  no  sym- 
pathy with  his  remaining  doubts.  He  probably,  and  with 
good  reason,  supposed  the  remaining  difficulties  and  doubts- 
confessed  by  Mr  Westcott,  to  be  those  which  must  always 
cleave  to  either  theory  so  long  as  the  Greek  gospel  of  St 
Matthew  is  not  regarded  as  the  original  work  of  the  evan- 
gelist, and  so  long  as  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  are  supposed  to 
have  usually  spoken  in  Aramean,  not  in  Greek.  And  it  was 
natural  enough  that,  after  having  so  successfully  surmounted  all 
difficulties  arising  from  that  source,  he  should  conclude  that  the 
true  and  full  solution  of  the  problem  had  at  last  been  discovered. 
He  speaks  of  the  proposition  established  by  his  work,  that  "  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  spoke  in  Greek,  and  the  evangelists  inde- 
pendently narrated  his  actions,  and  reported  his  discourses  in 
the  same  language  which  he  had  himself  employed,"  as  "  a 
simple  and  satisfactory  hypothesis,"  as  applied  to  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  the  gospels,  "  by  which,  as  has  been  shewn, 
the  whole  facts  of  the  case  are  easily  explained,  and  by  which 
alone  they  become  intelligible."  Now  if,  by  "  the  whole  facts 
of  the  case,"  Mr  Roberts  meant  only  the  whole  of  the  verbal 
coincidences  and  differences  involved  in  the  case,  we  are  quite 
prepared  to  agree  with  him  that  the  solution  offered  by  him  is 
full  and  satisfactory  ;  and  we  think  he  has  done  an  eminent 
service  to  biblical  criticism  by  having  supplied  it  But  these 
verbal  coincidences  and  differences  are  not,  in  truth,  "the 
whole  facts  of  the  case ; "  and  if  so,  a  solution  full  enough 
to  account  for  the  verbal  difficulties  of  the  problem  may  not, 
after  all,  be  a  complete  solution  of  the  whole  problem.  There 
are  other  facts  of  the  case  to  which  Mr  Roberts  has  not  ad- 
verted, but  which  are  pointed  out  by  Professor  Bleek.  He 
urges  in  substance,  at  p.  238  of  his  Introduction,  that  the 
theory  of  a  common  oral  tradition  as  the  source  of  the  three- 
synoptical  gospels,  is  inadequate  to  explain  the  peculiarity 
which  attaches  to  all  three  when  compared  with  the  gospel 
of  John,  in  reference  to  the  cycle  or  range  of  events  recorded  by 
them.  If  a  definite  cycle  of  events,  intended  to  be  put  forth 
as  the  substance  of  gospel  history,  had  been  fixed  by  oral 
narration  alone,  this  could  only  have  taken  place  in  the  midst 
of  the  apostles  during  their  stay  in  Jerusalem.  But  it  is  diffi- 
cult, in  that  case,  to  understand  how  no  mention  should  have 
been  made  in  that  oral  history  of  the  earlier  visits  of  Christ 
to  Jerusalem,  and  his  journeys  in  going  and  returning,  with 
their  times  and  occasions.  These  visits  and  journeys  were  of 
great  importance  in  themselves,  and  in  relation  to  the  whole 
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development  of  gospel  history,  and  were,  of  course,  known  to 
all  the  apostles  as  well  as  St  John.  How,  then,  is  it  con- 
ceivable that  an  oral  tradition  of  gospel  history,  fixed  under 
the  influence  of  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem,  should  have  ex- 
cluded all  these  important  facts,  so  as  to  cause  the  omission  of 
them  by  all  the  three  synoptists  ?  Bleck  points  out  other  diffi- 
culties, but  this  is  his  main  one  ;  and  in  order  to  meet  it,  he 
thinks  it  absolutely  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  theory  of 
a  common  written  source  of  Galilean  origin,  and  written  from  a 
Galilean  point  of  view,  from  which  all  the  three  synoptic 
evangelists  derived  alike.  He  thus  falls  back  upon  the  Ur- 
evcmgeliu7)i  of  Eichhorn,  with  this  important  difference,  how- 
ever, that  Eichhorn's  was  conceived  to  have  been  written  in 
Aramean,  but  Bleek's  in  Greek.  This  is  a  new  combination  of 
ideas  upon  the  subject,  to  which  Mr  Roberts  and  Mr  Westcott 
have  not  adverted  ;  and  Ave  commend  it  to  their  attention  as 
a  suggestion  well  worthy  of  serious  and  candid  study. 

II. — Leaving  now  the  historical  criticism  of  the  gospels,  and 
reserving  the  extensive  subject  of  their  text-criticism  for  future 
discussion  in  a  separate  article,  we  proceed  to  notice  a  few 
works  which  have  lately  appeared  in  the  department  of  inter- 
pretation or  commentary.  These  are  the  following : — "  The 
New  Testament  for  English  Readers ;  containing  the  Autho- 
rised Version,  with  Marginal  CoiTections  of  Readings  and 
Renderings,  Marginal  References,  and  a  Critical  and  Explana- 
tory Commentary."  By  Henry  Alford,  D,D.,  Dean  of 
Canterbury.  Part  I.,  The  Three  First  Gospels.  1 863.—"  Theo- 
logisch-Homiletisches  Bibelwerk,Bearbeitetund  herausgegeben 
von  J.  R  Lange."  Dih  Evangehen.  1857-60.— "A  Com- 
mentary, Critical,  Experimental,  and  Practical,  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,"  Vol.  5.  Matthew — John.  By  the  Rev. 
David  Brown,  D.D.     Glasgow  :  Collins.     1863. 

Of  these.  Dean  Alford's  work  need  not  detain  us  long.  "  It 
was  undertaken,"  he  tells  us,  "  with  a  view  to  put  the  English 
reader,  whose  knowledge  is  confined  to  our  own  language,  in 
possession  of  some  of  the  principal  results  of  the  labours  of 
critics  and  scholars  on  the  sacred  text.  There  are,  of  course, 
very  many  cases  where  this  cannot  be  done;  but  it  is  believed 
that  there  are  far  more  cases  where  there  is  no  reason  why 
these  results  should  not  be  imparted  to  him.  And  the  more 
we  value  the  inspired  word  of  God,  the  more  anxious  ought 
we  to  be  that  all  should  possess  every  help  to  ensure  the  purity 
of  the  text,  and  to  clear  up  its  meaning.  But  in  the  present 
state  of  the  English  reader's  knowledge  of  his  Bible,  there  are 
two  great  obstacles  to  the  attainment  of  these  ends.  The  one 
consists  in  his  ignorance  of  the  variations  of  reading  in  the 
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ancient  authorities  from  which  the  sacred  text  is  derived  ;  the 
other,  in  his  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  other  and  often 
indisputably  better  renderings  of  the  sacred  text,  than  those 
which  the  authorized  version  gives.  That  version  is  of  high 
excellence,  and  is  never  to  be  thought  of  by  Englishmen  with- 
out reverence  and  gratitude  to  Almighty  God ;  but  it  is  derived 
very  often  from  readings  of  the  Greek,  which  are  not  based 
on  the  authority  of  our  best  ancient  witnesses  ;  and  it  fre- 
quently gives  an  inadequate  rendei-ing  of  the  text  which  it 
professes  to  translate.  The  principal  instances  of  both  these 
imperfections  it  is  the  object  of  the  present  work  to  enable  the 
English  reader  to  correct  for  himself.  Words  and  passages  which,  in 
our  authorized  version,  are  wrongly  reader  inadequately  rendered, 
are  printed  in  italics  in  the  text,  the  true  reading  or  rendering 
being  pointed  out  in  the  margin  below  in  the  same  type  as  the 
rest  of  the  text.  Besides  this,  in  cases  where  the  principal 
ancient  authorities  differ  about  the  reading  of  the  text,  the 
variation  is  stated  in  the  margin,  while  marginal  notices  are 
also  appended  in  some  cases  where  antiquated  terms  or  ex- 
pressions, generally  misunderstood,  are  used  in  the  authorised 
version." 

These  are  all  very  useful  features  of  Dean  Alford's  work,  but 
of  course  the  "  Critical  and  Explanatory  Commentary"  makes 
up  its  principal  bulk  ;  and  of  this,  all  but  a  very  small  propor- 
tion is  simply  "  an  adaptation  and  abridgment "  of  the  matter 
contained  in  his  Greek  Testament.  This  description  applies 
equally  to  the  critical  introduction  (with  the  exception  of  the 
preliminary  chapter)  and  to  the  explanatory  notes  attached 
to  the  text.  It  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  for  us  to  characterize 
these  main  portions  of  the  work,  as  their  contents  have  now 
for  many  years  been  familiar  to  the  critical  students  of  the 
gospels ;  but  whether,  in  this  abridged  and  adapted  form,  they 
will  prove  as  acceptable  to  the  common  reader  as  they  have 
proved  to  scholars  and  critics  in  their  original  form,  seems  to 
us  exceedingly  doubtful.  What  is  drawn  up  in  the  first 
instance  for  the  latter  select  class  of  readers,  does  not  become 
suitable  and  palateable  to  the  other,  simply  by  being  abridged 
and  adapted.  Each  class  must  either  have  an  exposition 
drawn  up  specially  for  itself,  or,  if  both  classes  are  to  be  ad- 
dressed together,  tlie  exposition  must,  in  its  original  concep- 
tion and  cast,  be  adapted  to  this  wider  scope.  It  will  be  found 
quite  as  impossible  to  satisfy  the  larger  class  by  merely  cutting 
down  matter  which  was  originally  intended  for  the  smaller,  as 
it  would  be  to  satisfy  learned  readers  with  a  commentary 
written  in  the  first  instance  for  the  million,  by  picking  it  out 
here  and  there  with  bits  of  philology,  or  intercalating  occa- 
sional paragraphs  of  critical  discussion. 
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The  volumes  of  Professor  Lange's  "  Bibelwerk  "'  which  treat 
of  the  gospels — three  of  them  from  his  own  genial  pen,  and 
the  fourth,  that  on  Luke's  gospel,  from  the  hand  of  his  like- 
minded  friend  and  coadjutor  Dr  Van  Oosterzee  of  Rotterdam — 
constitute  a  valuable  addition  to  "  the  minister's  library."  Dr 
Lange  is  one  of  the  very  best  living  theological  writers  of  Ger- 
many. He  Is  a  man  of  genius,  as  well  as  of  extensive  learning 
and  profound  piety.  Everything  he  writes  is  fresh  and  sug- 
gestive, as  well  as  profitable  and  instructive.  Full  of  thought 
himself,  he  is  the  cause  of  thought  in  othera  Such  a  man  was 
admirably  qualified  to  be  the  editor  and  chief  writer  of  the 
"  Theologisch-Homiletisches  Bibelwerk  " — a  work  in  which  the 
Bible  was  not  only  to  be  exegetically  explained,  but  its  deep 
theological  "grundgedanken,"  or  ground-thoughts,  to  be  seized 
and  expounded  with  the  appreciation  of  entire  sympathy,  and 
homiletic  hints  and  suggestions  for  its  right  handling  in  the 
pulpit  to  be  supplied.  The  work  is  not  formally  a  commentary, 
but,  substantially,  it  includes  one,  and  one  of  the  very  best.  Using 
Luther's  excellent  version  as  the  basis,  and  taking  it  up  in  suc- 
cessive parcels  of  moderate  extent,  it  supplies  first  a  series  of 
'•  Exegetische  Erlauterungen,"  or  exegetical  elucidations  of  all 
the  points  in  the  text  which  may  chance  to  require  them.  Then 
follow  a  series  of  "Dogmatisch  Christologische  Grundgedanken," 
in  which  all  the  doctrinal  and  christological  ideas  and  principles 
of  the  passage  are  evolved  and  clearly  set  forth  ;  and  it  is  not 
till  the  passage  has  been  interpreted  thus  fully,  both  in  its  words 
and  thoughts,  that  the  "  Homiletische  Andeutungen,"  or  Hints 
for  the  Pulpit;  follow.  In  perusing  these  rich  andsuggestive  pages, 
from  chapter  to  chapter  of  the  gospels,  the  reader  is  brought  into 
contact,  in  the  hand  of  a  most  trustworthy  guide,  with  all  that  is 
best  and  most  precious  in  the  fruits  of  modern  German  thought, 
as  applied  to  the  interpretation  of  the  holy  Scriptures.  We 
are  permitted,  so  to  speak,  to  read  the  old  familiar  Bible  with 
a  fresh  eye.  Innumerable  things  are  brought  into  view  which 
never  struck  us  before,  and  our  minds  are  enriched  and  invi- 
gorated by  new  ideas,  which  come  to  the  aid  of,  without  sup- 
planting our  older,  homegrown  thoughts.  And  herein  is  the 
true  use  to  us  of  the  German  theology  in  general,  in  so 
far  as  that  theology  is  of  the  believing  and  evangelical  type — 
not  to  rob  us,  but  to  enrich  us  ;  not  to  supersede  our  own 
native  ideas  and  forms  of  religions  thought,  but  to  add  to  them 
ideas  and  forms  of  foreign  growth  not  the  less  true  and  valu- 
able because  they  are  not  English,  and  by  these  additions  to 
impart  new  vigour  and  fecundity  to  our  home-born  theology  ; 
just  as  our  native  soil  is  enriched  every  year  by  foreign 
manures,  and  is  thus  strengthened  to  yield  to  us  more  abundant 
harvests. 
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Dr  Brown's  Commentary  on  the  Gospels  is  not  intended 
specially  for  preachers,  like  Lange's,  nor  specially  for  mere 
English  readers  like  Dean  Alford's ;  without  special  adapta- 
tions of  any  kind,  it  is  drawn  up  in  a  style  and  upon  principles 
of  construction  fitted  to  commend  it  equally  to  the  learned  and 
the  unlearned,  to  preachers  and  people.  Not  being  a  com- 
mentary upon  the  Greek  text,  but  upon  the  authorised  version, 
it  is  of  course  not  philological  in  its  character, — though  judi- 
cious observations  upon  the  words  and  phrases  of  the  original 
are  frequently  introduced.  Nor  though  claiming,  and  justly 
claiming,  to  be  "  critical,"  is  it  so  in  the  sense  of  includ- 
ing any  very  long  and  elaborate  discussions  either  on  points  of 
historical  or  textual  criticism.  The  critical  "  Introduction," 
though  satisfactory  and  indeed  excellent  so  far  as  it  goes,  is 
very  much  less  copious  and  erudite  than  the  prolegomena 
usually  prefixed  to  commentaries  intended  exclusively  for  the 
scholar;  and  the  remarks  upon  textual  readings  and  emen- 
dations, which  occur  wherever  there  is  any  real  need  and  use 
for  them,  though  in  general  distinguished  by  sound  and 
independent  critical  judgment,  and  evincing  a  knowledge  of 
the  subject  in  its  very  latest  developments,  are  usually  much 
shorter  and  more  summary  tkan  would  be  satisfactory  to  a 
professed  text-critic.  In  neither  of  these  respects — philology  nor 
criticism — is  Dr  Brown's  work  either  fitted  or  intended  to  be  a 
substitute  for  those  more  learned  commentaries  which  take  the 
original  text  for  their  basis.  Works  of  a  strictly  and  exclu- 
sively learned  character  are  not  at  all  crossed  by  Dr  Brown's 
volume,  and  such  Avorks  will  still  be  procured  and  studied  by  all 
who  desire  to  search  and  penetrate  deep  for  themselves.  But 
we  share  the  conviction  of  the  author,  that  the  sort  of  com- 
mentary which  he  has  here  supplied  is  much  better  adapted 
to  lead  men  to  an  intelligent  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  gospels  than  either  an  exclusively  scholarly  or  an  exclu- 
sively unlearned  work.  '  It  not  only  explains  the  text,  but 
expounds  it.  It  interprets  not  only  its  words  but  its  ideas. 
It  unveils  not  only  the  meaning  of  the  gospels,  but  their 
"  excellent  glory."  In  a  word,  we  look  upon  this  work  as  a 
very  masterly  specimen  of  what  may  be  called  the  higher 
exegesis  or  interpretation  of  Scripture. 

The  Germans  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  lower  and  the 
higher  criticism,  meaning  by  the  former  the  criticism  of  the  text 
of  an  ancient  work,  with  a  view  to  its  emendation  ;  by  the  lat- 
ter, historical  criticism,  or  the  criticism  of  its  literary  genuine- 
ness, and  in  the  case  of  a  history,  of  its  historic  truth.  And 
so  may  we  speak  of  the  lower  and  the  higher  exegesis  of  Scrip- 
ture, meaning  by  the  first  all  the  work  of  interpretation 
which  has  to  do  with  bringing  out  the  true  and  genuine  sense 
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•of  tlie  words ;  and  by  the  second,  all  that  higher  and  more 
urduous  work  of  interpretation  which  has  to  do  with  bringing 
out  the  full  significance  and  content  of  either  the  facts  or  the 
thoughts  expressed  in  the  words.  In  speaking  of  the  exe- 
gesis or  exposition  of  Scripture,  we  usually  omit  to  distinguish 
between  these  two  processes  or  operations  of  interpretation, 
because  ordinarily  we  have  no  occasion  or  need  to  mark  the 
distinction.  But  it  becomes  necessary  to  distinguish  them, 
whenever  we  wish  to  form  a  discriminating  judgment  of  exege- 
tical  works  ;  and  it  is  mainly  with  reference  to  this  distinction, 
that  we  must  classify  such  Avorks  under  the  two  main  heads  of 
"  explanatory"  or  "  expository"  commentaries — the  first  simply 
explaining  or  clearing  up  the  meaning  of  Scripture  language  ; 
the  second  not  only  doing  this,  but  also  opening  np,  and 
laying  forth  the  riches  of  Scripture  fact  and  thought ;  not  only 
•shewing  what  the  fact  or  the  thought  is,  but  of  what  sort  it 
is,  of  what  quality  or  character  or  idiosnycrasy — all  that 
it  contains,  all  that  it  implies,  all  that  it  suggests ;  and 
what  features  of  grandeur  or  beauty,  impressiveness  or  use- 
fulness, belong  to  it.  The  facts  of  Scripture  are  all  symbols 
of  ideas  and  truths,  and  the  business  of  the  higher  interpreta- 
tion is  to  divine  and  expound  this  symbolism.  The  thoughts 
of  Scripture  are  the  greatest,  the  deepest,  and  most  pregnant 
•of  all  thoughts  ;  they  are  the  things  of  the  Spirit,  "the  deep 
things  of  God  ;"  they  require  to  be  studied  far  more  than  the 
words  which  contain  them ;  they  often  remain  obscure  long 
after  the  words  have  been  made  plain  ;  they  are  able  to  yield 
up  wealth  of  significance  to  the  interpreter,  long  after  the 
significance  of  the  mere  words  expressing  them  is  exhausted. 

The  qualifications  demanded  for  this  higher  function  of  the 
interpreter  are  very  different  from  those  required  for  the  lower 
processes  of  exegesis,  and  are  of  a  much  higher  and  rarer  order. 
What  the  latter  are  need  not  be  here  specified,  but  they  are  by 
no  means  rare  ;  they  are  to  be  found* in  gi-eater  or  less  degrees 
of  excellence  in  all  those  authors  who  have  produced  works  of 
average  or  distinguished  merit  in  the  well-worked  and  pro- 
ductive field  of  exegetical  literature.  But  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  these  authors  have  possessed  the  qualities  indispensable 
to  success  in  the  higher  exegesis ;  and  only  a  few  interpreters  in 
any  age  can  be  expected  to  be]|  possessed  of  them  in  any  very 
eminent  degree.  Force  and  penetration  of  intellect,  almost 
amounting  to  gifts  of  divination, — spiritual  discernment,  such 
as  only  men  possess  who  are  deeply  taught  and  brightly 
illuminated  by  the  Spirit  of  God, — large  and  deep  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures  in  their  whole  growth  and  development  from 
first  to  last, — rich  and  exact  erudition  in  the  whole  body  of 
■divinity,  as  exhibited  in  the  confessions  and  other  dogmatic 
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systems  of  the  whole  church,  both  ancient  and  modem, — and, 
in  addition  to  aU  these  endowments  and  attainments,  a  quick 
and  full  sympathy  of  feeling  -with  the  religious  and  moral 
spirit  of  the  Scriptures,  pulses  of  spiritual  life  beating  in  entire 
response  with  the  pulsations  of  the  living  word, — a  word  so 
full  of  life,  that  it  speaks  of  itself  as  living  and  abiding  for 
ever, — yes,  all  these  and  more  must  meet  and  be  harmoniously 
combined  in  the  mind  of  one  man,  in  order  to  make  him  a  per- 
fect and  consummate  interpreter,  in  that  highest  sense  of  the 
word  to  which  we  are  now  referring.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
such  interpreters  are  so  few ;  and  no  wonder  that  in  the 
few  and  rare  instances  in  which  they  have  appeared,  men 
gifted  with  such  endowments,  and  wielding  the  powers  of  such 
a  book  as  God's  word, — men  like  Luther  and  Calvin, — have 
been  able  to  shake  both  the  church  and  the  world  by  the  blows 
of  their  exegesis,  and  to  become  prophets  and  reformers  of 
Christendom,  as  well  as  Bible  interpreters. 

It  is  into  this  high  field  of  labour  that  Dr  Brown  has  entered 
as  a  commentator  on  the  New  Testament ;  and  without  intend-- 
ing  to  offer  any  estimate  of  the  extent  and  degree  of  his  qua- 
lifications for  it,  or  to  sayin  howfar  he  approaches  the  ^maxiniuni 
of  intellectual  and  spiritual  endowment  which  we  have  set  up 
in  the  preceding  observations,  it  is  enough  to  say,  and  ■we  are 
free  to  say  it,  that  he  has  entered  this  higli  field  not  without 
an  evident  warrant  and  call  from  the  Great  Taskmaster,  and 
not  without  achieving  an  eminent  degree  of  success  in  his  great 
task.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  indeed,  to  speak  too  highly  of 
the  character  and  claims  of  the  work  before  us.  It  fulfils 
in  a  high  degree  almost  all  the  conditions  of  a  commentary 
on  the  gospels  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  present 
times.  It  is  a  vast  improvement,  in  many  respects,  upon  gill 
the  old  household  commentaries ;  while,  in  point  of  doctrinal 
depth  and  richness,  and  of  vivid  spiritual  feeling  and  sym- 
pathy, we  should  have  difficulty  in  pointing  out  among  all  the 
more  recent  commentaries,  even  one  that  could  claim  to  be  its 
equal. 

The  author  expresses  his  sense  of  the  central  place  and 
supreme  importance  of  the  Fourfold  Gospel  in  the  following 
glowing  terms : — 

"  The  fourfold  gospel  is  the  central  portion  of  divine  revelation. 
Into  it,  as  a  reservoir,  all  the  foregoing  revelations  pour  their  full 
tide,  and  out  of  it,  as  a  fountain,  flow  all  subsequent  revelations. 
In  other  parts  of  Scripture  we  hear  Christ  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear, 
hut  here  our  eye'seeth  him.  Elsewhere  we  see  him  through  a  glass 
darkly,  hut  here  facG  to  face.  The  orthodox  fathers  of  the  church 
well  understood  this  peculiar  feature  of  the  gospels,  and  expressed 
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it  emphatically  by  their  usages.  Nor  did  the  heretical  sects  diifer 
from  them  in  this,  the  hest  proof  of  which  is  that  nearly  all  the 
heresies  of  the  first  four  or  five  centuries  turned  upon  the  person  of 
Christ,  as  represented  in  the  gospels.  As  to  the  heathen  enemies 
of  Christianity,  their  determined  opposition  was  directed  against 
the  facts  regarding  Christ  recorded  in  the  gospels.  And  it  is  the 
same  still.  The  battle  of  Christianity,  and  with  it,  of  all  revealed 
religion,  must  he  fought  on  the  field  of  the  fourfold  gospel.  If  its 
credibility  and  divine  authority  cannot  he  made  good,  if  we  must 
give  way  to  some  who  would  despoil  us  of  its  miracles,  or  to  others 
who,  under  the  insidious  name  of  the  '  higher  criticism,'  would 
weaken  its  historical  claims,  all  Christianity  is  undermined,  and 
will,  sooner  or  later,  dissolve  in  our  hands.  But  so  long  as  the 
gospels  maintain  their  place  in  the  enlightened  convictions  of  the 
church  as  the  divine  record  of  Grod  manifest  in  the  flesh,  helievers, 
reassured,  will  put  to  flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens." 

Upon  miracles,  viewed  as  a  preliminary  objection  to  the  his- 
torical character  of  the  gospels,  Dr  Brown  has  the  following 
remarks,  which  are  well  worthy  of  attention  : — 

*'  One  might  have  thought  that,  since  the  days  of  Hume,  this  ob- 
jection had  been  sufliciently  disposed  of.  In  so  far  as  it  drew  forth 
an  astonishing  amount  of  beautiful  investigation  and  important 
illustration  on  the  subject  of  human  testimony,  one  may  be  pleased 
at  the  extraordinary  attention  which  that  objection  attracted.  At 
the  same  time,  we  are  free  to  confess  to  something  akin  to  shame 
at  the  panic  it  created,  the  anxiety  which  some  writers  have  shewn 
in  dealing  with  it,  and  the  elaborateness  and  even  metaphysical 
subtlety  of  some  of  the  ablest  replies  to  it,  as  if  it  involved  some 
real  difficulty.  To  our  thinking,  the  possibility  or  credibility  of  a 
miracle  is  simply  a  question  of  theism  or  atheism.  If  there  be  no 
God,  there  can  be  no  miracle,  in  any  "proper  sense  of  the  term.  But 
if  there  be,  '  the  laws  of  nature'  are  but  his  own  method  of  rule  in 
his  own  physical  creation.  Whether  he  has  at  any  time,  and  in 
certain  given  cases,  for  ends  higher  than  the  physical  creation, 
acted  otherwise  than  according  to  these  '  laws,'  that  men  might  be 
startled  into  the  recognition  of  his  own  presence,  and  constrained  to 
receive  truths  of  eternal  moment  as  an  immediate  message  from 
himself,  must  be  purely  a  matter  of  evidence.  And  if  this  evidence 
be  in  its  own  nature  convincing,  and  to  the  candid  mind  over- 
whelming, it  is  not  to  be  weakened  by  difficulties  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  such  divine  intervention,  which,  explain  them  as  men  will, 
have  their  rise  only  in  the  atheistic  spirit.  It  is  a  grief  to  us  to 
observe  these  difficulties  obtruded  anew  upon  the  Christian  world, 
not  by  professed  infidels,  but  by  ordained  ministers  of  the  church 
of  Christ  in  our  land,  the  victims  of  a  wretched  naturalism  which, 
while  clinging  to  the  sentiment,  or  what  they  call  the  spirit,  of 
Christianity,  is  impatient  of  the  supernatural  in  every  form.     There 
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seems  to  be  a  growing  party,  including  some  learned  clergy,  who,  ■ 
like  an  extinct  school  in  G-ermany,  flatter  themselves  that  they  can 
retain  their  belief  in  the  Bible  in  general,  and  in  the  gospels  in 
particular,  while  they  set  loose  to  all  that  is  miraculous,  or  in  the 
strict  sense,  supernatural  in  it.  No  doubt  this  phase  of  scepticism, 
like  others,  will  pass  away.  It  is  an  inclined  plane,  and  we  know 
the  terminus  of  those  who  venture  upon  it.  Meanwhile,  we  add 
our  testimony,  in  various  parts  of  this  commentary,  to  that  of  all 
other  thorough  students  of  the  gospels,  that  they  must  be  accepted 
entire,  or  entire  rejected,  as,  like  the  Saviour's  own  tunic,  '  without 
seam,  woven  from  the  top  throughout.'" 

It  is  an  indispensable  feature  of  a  commentary  on  the  gos- 
pels adapted  to  the  present  day,  that  it  should  point  out  and 
exhibit  in  a  vivid  and  effective  manner  the  numerous  internal 
marks  of  genuineness  and  historic  truth  and  reality  which  the 
four  narratives  contain.  This,  however,  is  an  ingredient  of 
good  commentary  which  it  requires  more  than  ordinary  powers 
both  of  intellect  and  style  to  supply.  These  intrinsic  signatures 
of  truth,  or  at  least  such  of  them  as  it  is  most  useful  for  pur- 
poses of  argument  to  point  out,  are  not  glaring  and  obtrusive, 
so  as  to  force  themselves  upon  every  reader  ;  they  demand  an 
eye  which  is  at  once  quick  and  keen  and  fine  in  its  perceptions, 
and  can  only  be  stated  effectively  by  a  pen  which  is  both  deli- 
cate and  vigorous  in  its  strokes. 

Let  our  readers  judge  for  themselves,  from  the  following  para- 
graphs, whether  Dr  Brown  has  such  an  eye  and  such  a  pen. 
They  occur  in  the  introduction,  where  he  is  speaking  of  the 
internal  evidences  of  the  gospel  history,  pp.  18-21. 

"  But  there  is  an  internal  mark  of  genuineness  in  the  writings, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  of  truth  in  the  things  written,  which  is  be- 
yond every  other — the  story  itself  which  these  documents  tell.  'It 
could  not  by  possibility  have  been  told  by  any  forger,  designing  to 
palm  off  a  composition  of  his  own  as  authentic  records  of  eye  and 
ear  witnesses  of  the  things  related;  whether  we  view  him  as  in- 
venting the  whole,  or  only  dressing  up  a  few  fragments  of  truth  in 
the  way  which  we  find  done  in  these  narratives.  Who  could  have 
invented  such  a  character  and  such  a  history  as  that  of  the  Christ 
of  these  gospels?  Every  one  whose  intellectual  judgment  and 
moral  sense  have  not  been  miserably  warped,  must  see  that  in  order 

to  be  wntten  it  must  first  have  been  real The  existence  of 

the  Four  Gospels,  supposing  the  history  unreal,  would  involve  three 
distinct  moral  impossibilities  :  first,  the  conception  of  such  a 
character  as  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels;  next,  the  construction  of 
the  narrative,  considered  as  a  literary  task,  so  as  to  keep  up  the 
character  throughout,  and  never  let  it  down — to  make  the  great 
actor,  in  all  its  scenes,  neither  to  say  nor  to  do  aught  that  is  incon- 
gruous or  out  of  keeping ;  finally,  that  not  one  person  should  do  all 
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this,  nor  two,  nor  three,  but  four  persons,  and  all  independently  of 
each  other,  or  without  any  collusion  (as  is  manifest  on  the  face  of 
the  narratives),  so  that  the  story  told  by  all  four  should  be  one  and 
the  same  story,  and  the  success  in  telling  it  should  be  equal  in  all, 
■while  yet  each  narrator  should  have  peculiarities  and  attractions  of 
his  own Our  Evangelists  have  to  do  with  a  character  alto- 
gether unique,  and  totally  unmanageable  save  in  the  record  of  a 
real  life.  No  human  ingenuity  could  have  hidden  the  art,  if  art 
had  had  to  be  put  in  requisition  at  all,  in  the  construction  of  such 
a  life.  If,  indeed,  the  story  had  been  of  a  very  vague  and  general 
character,  we  might  conceive  of  its  being  passably  executed.  But 
no  such  history  is  that  of  the  gospels.  The  Evangelists  carry  the 
person  whose  life  they  write  through  a  multitude  of  the  most  novel, 
the  most  complicated,  the  most  testivg  scenes  conceivable — scenes 
such  as  had  never  before  been  dreamt  of.  They  have  under- 
taken to  represent  Him  as  so  speaking,  so  acting,  in  a  word,  so  con- 
ducting Himself  throughout,  that  the  readers  of  their  histories  may 
be  convinced,  as  they  were,  that  this  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God, 
and,  believing,  may  have  life  through  His  name.  In  doing  this, 
need  we  say  that  they  had  no  model  whatever  to  guide  them,  no 
literary  work  and  no  human  example  to  give  them  the  least  hint 
how  to  make  the  subject  of  their  history  speak  and  act  so  as  never 
to  be  out  of  keeping,  either  with  real  humanity  or  with  proper 
Deity." 

Of  course,  when  his  readers  have  been  admitted  by  such 
passages  in  the  introduction  as  these,  to  see  what  a  perfect 
comprehension  the  author  lias  of  the  right  kind  of  intrinsic 
evidence  to  look  for,  and  of  the  right  direction  in  which  to 
look  for  it,  he  is  not  surprised,  however  much  he  may  be  grati- 
fied, to  find  the  commentary  itself  abounding  in  examples  of 
such  evidence.  At  almost  every  step  the  author  discovers  and 
picks  up  these  precious  gems,  and  in  the  cutting,  and  polishing, 
and  setting  of  them,  he  displays  no  small  share  of  the  skill  of 
**  the  cunning  workman," 

Passing,  in  our  extracts,  from  the  Introduction,  we  should 
have  liked  much  to  have  "  broken  bulk"  of  the  commentary 
itself,  and  to  have  exhibited  some  specimens  to  our  readers  of 
the  rich  cargo  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  wealth  with  which  it  is 
freighted.  But  we  are  compelled  to  hold  our  hand.  Our  space 
will  permit  us  only  further  to  remark  upon  Dr  Brown's  admir- 
able work,  that  we  recognise  everywhere  in  its  pages,  with  great 
satisfaction,  marks  of  his  profound  sympathy  with  those  views 
of  Christian  doctrine  and  life,  which  assign  the  place  of  central 
influence  in  both  to  the  person  of  Christ ;  and  to  his  person,  con- 
sidered equally  as  the  historical  and  the  living  Christ,  as  the 
Christ  both  of  the  past,  and  the  present,  and  the  future — 
"  Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for  ever." 
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"Because  I  live/'  said  our  Lord,  "ye  shall  live  also;"  and  this 
is  not  only  true  of  the  Church's  inner  life,  but  also  of  all  the 
theological  and  religious  literature  in  which  that  inner  life 
utters  itself  It  is  only  when  quickened  and  vitalized  by  con- 
tact and  communion  with  her  living  personal  Lord,  that  either 
the  exegesis,  or  the  dogmatics,  or  the  homiletics,  of  the  Church 
can  be  redeemed  from  deadness,  and  aridity,  and  barrenness.  Dr 
Brown's  work  is  a  fine  example  of  commentary  baptized  in 
that  central  fount  of  life;  and  this  vital  element,  even  more 
than  all  the  vigorous  intellectual  life  which  he  has  so  liberally 
poured  into  it,  will  no  doubt  secure  to  it  a  more  than  ordinary 
share  of  longevity  and  usefulness.  L. 


Art.  Y. — Church  Life  in  Denmark — Of  Old,  and  of  Late. 

1.  Den  dansTce  Kirkes  HistoHe  efter  Reformationen.     Af  L.  N.    Helveg. 

(The  History  of  the  Danish  Church  after  the  Reformation.  By  L.  N. 
Helveg.)     Copenhagen.     1857. 

2.  Apostlenes  Inspiration :    Tale  ved  Praeslevielse  i  Fruekirke  29*  April 

18G3.  Af  Dr  H.  Martensen,  Biskop  over  Sjaellands  Stift.  (Apostolic 
Inspiration :  an  Ordination  Sermon  preached  in  the  True  Church,  29th 
April  1803.  By  Dr  H.  Martensen,  Bishop  of  Zealand.)  Copenhagen 
1863. 

3.  Soren  Kierkegaards  Skrifter.      (The  'Works  of  Soben   Kierkegaard. 

Copenhagen.     1843-51. 

4.  Forliandlingerne  paa  det  iredie  Skandinaviske  Kirkemode  i  Christiania, 

Jidi  1861.  (Proceedings  of  the  Tliird  Scandinavian  Synod,  held  at 
Christiania,  July  1861.)     Christiania,  1862. 

There  is  no  theme  more  cosmopolitan  than  the  history  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  there  is  none  which  is  so  frequently  handled 
in  anything  but  a  cosmopolitan  spirit.  We  refer,  of  course, 
mainly  to  the  manner  of  its  treatment  by  the  general  inquirer, 
not  to  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been  discussed  by  the  regular 
ecclesiastical  historian.  In  the  great  treatises  on  Church  his- 
tory, especially  those  of  modern  times, — althougli  even  in  some 
of  them  there  may  be  discovered  a  tendency  unduly  to  exalt 
the  importance  of  certain  sections  of  the  Christian  Church, 
and  unduly  to  imdervalue  that  of  others, — there  is,  in  the  majo- 
rity of  cases,  a  cosmopolitanism  sufficiently  marked  and  promi- 
nent to  satisfy  the  desires  of  most  impartial  students.  It  is 
when  we  pass  from  the  domain  of  the  scientific  church  historian 
to  the  lower  and  more  limited  region  of  mere  popular  inquiry 
that  we  find  the  lack  of  the  universal  element  in  the  study  of 
church  history,  and  the  want  of  that  all-embracing  view  which 
gives  to  each  individual  section  of  the  church,  however  small 
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and  seemingly  uninfluential,  its  proper  place  as  a  member  of 
the  one  harmonious  whole.  Perhaps,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
we  could  not  well  expect  it  to  be  otherwise.  The  vast  propor- 
tion of  ordinary  readers  have  no  time,  as  they  have  often  no 
inclination,  for  the  study  of  any  church  history,  save  the  church 
history  of  the  land  that  gave  them  birth.  So,  in  our  own 
country,  except  by  those  whose  taste  or  whose  profession  has 
made  it  for  them  a  systematic  pursuit,  there  is  comparatively 
little  known  of  the  state  of  the  church  and  of  religious  life 
among  other  nations.  Some,  indeed,  more  bold  and  perse- 
vering than  the  rest,  venture  to  visit  Germany  in  thought, — 
and  attempt  to  add  to  their  knowledge  of  the  development  of 
the  Christian  life  among  ourselves,  a  slight  acquaintance  with 
the  interesting  but  complex  aspects  assumed  by  the  Christian 
church  throughout  the  great  Teutonic  fatherland.  Yet  these 
persons  are  few  and  far  between,-  in  proportion  to  the  great 
mass  of  Scotch  and  English  readers ;  and  the  stay-at-home 
spirit,  as  regards  the  facts  of  church  history,  and  the  manifold 
national  varieties  of  religious  life,  still  continues  to  wield  power- 
ful sway.  No  doubt,  matters  in  this  respect  begin  to  look 
much  better  than  they  did :  we  have  periodicals,  both  on  a 
large  and  small  scale,  that  profess,  and  fulfil  the  profession,  to 
give  a  summary  of  religious  life  and  religious  labour  in  the 
different  branches  of  the  church  of  Christ ;  and  the  once  narrow 
ecclesiastical  limits  that  bounded  the  vision  of  the  multitude, 
are  widening  to  the  vast  horizon  of  European  church  history 
itself  Nevertheless,  if  much  has  already  been  done,  much 
more  remains  to  be  accomplished.  How  little,  for  example,  is 
known  in  Britain  of  the  church-life  of  the  three  Scandinavian 
nations  !  Even  that  of  Denmark, — a  country  with  which  we 
have  quite  recently  become  connected  by  a  new  and  tender 
tie,  in  the  auspicious  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, — remains 
a  terra  incognita,  not  simply  to  the  large  majority  of  our  coun- 
trymen, but  even  to  many  of  those  from  whom,  as  professionally 
interested  in  such  studies,  a  somewhat  clearer  and  ampler 
knowledge  might  have  been  reasonably  expected.  There  is 
much,  we  do  not  scruple  to  affirm,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
Danish  church,  and  the  whole  condition  of  religious  life  among 
the  Danish  people,  to  attract  and  interest  the  British  inquirer 
in  no  ordinary  degree.  Apart  altogether  from  the  bond  of 
union  already  indicated, — apart  too  from  the  fact  that  the 
Danes  are  allied  with  the  EngUsh  and  the  Lowland  Scotch  by 
the  link  of  a  common  ancestry,  and  by  frequent  striking 
resemblances  in  point  of  language,  as  well  as  mental  and  moral 
characteristics, — ^there  are,  in  the  abstract,  certain  elements  in 
the  ecclesiastical  life  of  Denmark,  which  possess  the  charm  of 
novelty,  and  help  to  fill  up  a  fresh  and  original  page  in  the 
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annals  of  the  Christian  church.  Add  to  this,  that  in  Denmark 
we  now  find  resuscitated  religious  vitality  and  vigour,  a  healthy 
interchange  of  opinion,  and  that  interchange  resulting  in  bene- 
ficial progress  ;  the  old  Lutheranism  in  a  state  of  fermentation, 
and  yet  evolving  therefrom,  while  the  cardinal  principles  of  its 
creed  remain  unchanged,  new  views  and  tendencies  that  will 
have  a  largely  plastic  influence  on  the  future  of  the  Scandina- 
vian North ;  and,  all  the  time,  a  work  of  faith  and  labour  of 
love  advancing,  in  which  we  cannot  refuse  to  see  the  operation 
of  the  grace  of  God  :  here  we  have,  surely,  enough  to  demand 
at  least  a  modicum  of  our  attention,  and  to  enlist  a  portion 
of  our  sympathies.  We  propose,  therefore,  in  a  very  brief  and 
necessarily  imperfect  manner,  to  give  our  readers  some  account 
of  the  Danish  church  and  of  rehgious  life  in  Denmark,  based, 
partly,  on  the  careful  study  of  such  works  as  those  at  the  head 
of  the  present  article,  and  partly  on  the  information  derived  by 
its  writer  from  familiar  personal  intercourse  with  some  of  the 
leading  Danish  clergy. 

One  consideration  goes  far  to  facilitate  the  object  we  have 
thus  in  view, — the  consideration,  namely,  that,  as  regards  Den- 
mark, its  church  and  the  religious  life  of  its  inhabitants,  are,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  synonymous  expressions.  The  Danish 
church  is,  what  the  Danes  glory  in  styling  it,  a  "Folke- 
kirke,"  a  "  people's  church,"  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  phrase. 
Denmark  has  never  been  a  soil  favourable  to  the  growth  of  dis- 
sent, and  the  development  of  separatism.  Even  now,  when 
complete  religious  freedom  has  supplanted  the  intolerance  of  the 
past,  and  forms  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Danish  constitu- 
tion, the  Danes  evince  no  special  desire  to  quit,  in  any  combi- 
nation of  circumstances,  the  pale  of  the  national  establishment, 
or,  even  while  remaining  in  connection  with  it,  to  cultivate  -a 
sectarian  spirit.  Dissenting  congregations  do  indeed  exist, — 
Roman  Catholic,  Baptist,  and  others, — but  they  are  altogether 
sporadic,  few  in  number,  and  uninfluential  in  character ;  while 
the  national  church,  from  the  reviving  life  and  earnestness  of 
more  especially  its  younger  pastors,  may  be  considered  as  pro- 
gressively rooting  itself  deeper  and  firmer  in  the  affections  of 
the  people.  Thus  it  is  by  no  means  in  Denmark  as  in  England, 
where  it  has  been  for  centuries  notorious  that  the  national 
ecclesiastical  establishment  and  the  national  religious  life  are 
not  convertible  terms,  the  former,  doubtless,  embracing  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  latter,  yet  sharing  another  very  large 
proportion  with  the  different  dissenting  communities.  A  his- 
tory of  the  Church  of  England  would  present  only  a  peculiarly 
poor  and  imperfect  picture  of  the  religious  life  of  the  English 
nation.  In  Denmark,  again,  what  is  best  and  truest,  what  is 
at  once  most  genuine  and  most  comprehensive  of  religious  life 
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among  her  people,  clusters  closely  round  tbe  national  churclir 
and  derives  from  its  principles  and  worsiiip  all  real  worth  and 
significance.  Such  a  fact  unquestionably  renders  our  task 
much  more  easy,  as,  by  pourtraying  the  character  and  present 
position  of  the  Lutheran  church  in  Denmark,  we  shall  at  the 
same  time  best  succeed  in  tracing  the  main  features  of  religious 
life  existent  among  the  Danes  themselves. 

Before  proceeding  further,  however,  let  us  q\iote  the  eloquent, 
and,  on  the  whole,  true  and  wise  words  in  which  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  the  entire  Scandinavian  Church  were  described 
at  the  last  Northern  "  Kirkemode,"  or  Synod,  two  years  ago, 
by  one  of  its  most  distinguished  members.  Professor  Hammerich 
of  Copenhagen.*  The  whole  passage  is  important,  from  the 
light  it  throws  on  the  more  recent  phases  of  Danish  ecclesias- 
tical history ;  and,  besides,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that, 
while  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  are  unalter- 
able and  eternal,  the  outward  shape  which,  as  regards  that  faith, 
certain  minor  and  subordinate  matters,  such  as  ritual  and  the 
smaller  peculiarities  of  the  religious  life,  in  ihe  providence  of 
God  assume,  is  in  no  slight  degree  modified,  in  the  case  of  dif- 
ferent countries,  by  the  individual  genius  of  their  inhabitants. 
National  idiosnycrasy  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  various 
forms  assumed  by  Christian  worship  and  Christian  life,  at  least 
externally  and  in  relation  to  their  less  vital  elements,  among 
the  peoples  of  modern  Europe,  It  is  dangerous,  we  of  course 
freely  admit,  to  lay  too  great  a  stress  on  the  significance,  and 
especially  the  religious  significance,  of  nationality.  Pushed  to 
extreme,  this  principle  is  just  the  most  dangerous,  because  the 
most  spiritual  form  of  egoism,  the  worship  of  the  "  me,"  the 
subtlest  species  of  moral  idolatry ;  and  we  have  only  to  look  at 
our  German  neighbours,  if  we  wish  to  see  how  injurious  are  the 
results  of  the  self-deifying  process  on  the  part  of  nations.  Nay, 
we  find  it  too  frequently  in  full  blow  among  ourselves;  for 
where,  throughout  the  world,  shall  we  discover  more  self-lauda- 
tion than  that  which  is  indulged  in  by  the  English  people? 
Yet,  kept  in  its  proper  place,  the  fact  of  national  idiosnycrasy 
is  altogether  indispensable  to  the  right  understanding  of  the 

*  Frederick  Haiumorich,  born  1809,  who  occupies  a  prominent  position  in 
the  Danish  Church,  is  professor  of  church  history  iu  the  University  of  Copen- 
hagen, and  author  of  various  works  of  liigh  repute,  chiefly  on  liistorical  sub- 
jects. His  last  publication,  "  ])en  hellige  Birgitta  og  Kirken  i  Norden"  (St 
Birgitta  and  the  Northern  Church),  is  an  admirable  monograph,  full  of  picto- 
rial life  and  beauty,— a  memoir  of  that  extraordinary  personage,  the  Swedish 
Birgitta  or  Bridget,  whom  he  not  unjustly  styles  the  "  Morning-star  of  the 
Scandinavian  Reformation."  Professor  Hammerich  also  takes  a  leading  part 
in  public  ecclesiastical  matters,  such  as  missionary  meetings,  the  Scandinavian 
Synods,  &c.  Although  Grundtvigian  in  his  sympathies  and  tendencies,  there 
is  little  of  that  clement  in  his  writings,  which  arc  imbued  with  a  strcrgly 
evrngelical  spirit. 
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iiistory  of  the  church  ;  and  we  cannot  withhold  the  expression 
of  our  conviction,  that  sufficient  prominence  has  not  been 
■assigned  to  it  by  the  majority  of  ecclesiastical  historians.  It 
has  always  seemed  to  us  very  strange,  for  example,  that  an 
author  like  Gieseler,  whose  work  forms  a  text-book  so  invalu- 
•able,  should  abstain  from  even  mentioning  it,  when  he  dis- 
cusses the  relation  of  church  history  to  other  historical  studies. 
He  can  condescend  to  speak  of  numismatics  and  heraldry  as 
lending  aid  to  the  ecclesiastical  historian ;  but  ethnology,  a 
science  far  transcending  either  in  importance,  he  does  not  name 
at  all.  Remarks  like  the  following,  therefore,  have  a  double 
value ;  a  value  in  the  abstract,  and  a  value  in  especial  connection 
with  the  subject  to  which  they  primarily  refer.  After  briefly 
considering  the  point  to  which  we  have  adverted  in  the  fore- 
going sentences.  Professor  Hammerich  thus  proceeds  : — 

"  Either,  therefore,  must  the  Northern  Church  be  national,  or  we 
have  no  true  church  at  all.  There  are  two  closely  related  churches, 
with  which  we  have  peculiarly  stood  in  living  relatiouship,  the 
English  and  the  German ;  for  of  any  French  influences,  it  is  only 
during  our  mediceval  history  Ave  find  the  trace,  and  then  for  a  com- 
paratively fleeting  period.  The  English  Church  has  acted  on  us 
powerfully  in  ancient  as  well  as  modern  times ;  it  played  the  most 
prominent  part  in  the  conversion  of  the  north,  and  it  has  taught  us 
to  assemble  in  meetings  like  the  present ;  it  has  taught,  too,  in  our 
own  century,  both  ourselves  and  the  whole  continent,  what  religious 
freedom  means,  what  the  principle  of  association  signifies,  when 
resting  upon  a  Christian  basis.  If  we  embrace  all  the  different  reli- 
gious bodies  of  England  and  North  America  in  one,  Protestant 
English  Christianity  now  includes  more  than  a  half  of  the  entire 
Protestant  world.  And  yet  it  is  but  a  semi-acquaintance  we  possess 
with  Christian  life  and  its  movements,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Nortth 
Sea  !  English  Christianity  may  in  so  far  be  best  compared  with 
the  ancient  Latin,  as  they  are  both  fundamentally  practical,  with  a 
clear  eye  for  life  and  the  activities  of  religion,  full  of  indomitable 
power,  of  delight  in  colossal  enterprise.  What  Grothic  people  has 
wrought  so  grandly  in  the  field  of  misions  as  the  Anglo-Saxon,  this 
true  '  Christoforos ;'  and  has  the  same  spirit  not  wakened  again  in 
New  England  among  all  its  Christian  denominations?  Is  it  not  as 
if  the  '  sceptre  over  the  heathen  were  bestowed  on  the  queen  of  the 
rich  islands  of  the  West,  as  if  her  mission  were  to  illumine  them  with 
the  promised  morning-star  ?'  (Eev,  ii.  28.)  The  same  clear-sighted- 
ness for  the  practical  shews  itself  in  the  importance  attached  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Church,  both  among  the  Anglicans,  who  battle 
for  the  mystic  Episcopal  influence;  and  among  all  the  different 
Presbyterian,  Independent,  and  Methodist  bodies  in  England  and 
North  America,  For  history,  also,  the  Englishman  has  clear,  keen 
vision, — for  the  connection  between  generation  and  generation,  be- 
tween epoch  and  epoch, 

"  That  in  consequence  of  the  Eeformation  we  entered  into  close 
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relations  witli  the  German  Church,  it  is  superfluous  to  mention.  To 
me,  and  doubtless  to  many  others,  it  appears  that  the  points  of 
comparison  between  German  and  old  Greek  Christianity  arc  easily 
found,  for  with  bolh  the  yjt^iefia  yvuaug  is  confessedly  the  central 
feature.  Speculation  and  the  German  spirit  are  inseparable;  in 
Schleiermacher  we  see  Origen,  as  it  v^-ere,  revived ;  but  the  danger 
lies  at  hand, — airy  chimeras,  the  enunciation  of  barren  doctrine, 
instead  of  fruitful  life. 

"  Between  these  two  well-defined  national  churches,  then,  the 
northern  talces  its  place,  related  with  and  wrought  upon  by  both, 
and  yet  different  from  either,  just  as  the  northern  realms  them- 
selves assume  their  own  self-subsistent  position  with  England  to 
the  West,  and  Germany  to  the  South.  The  conception  of  our  eccle- 
siastical peculiarities  is  dim  and  vague  with  many  persons,  both  In 
and  beyond  Scandinavia;  nor  can  this,  in  the  circumstances,  be 
reckoned  strange.  Our  population  is  comparatively  small,  our  posi- 
tion is  remote ;  sun  and  spring  come  late  to  visit  us,  even  in  the 
spiritual  world.  Not  the  less,  however,  do  distinctive  peculiarities 
exist, — peculiarities  wiiich  cannot  be  altogether  overlooked  by 
foreigners;  Birgitta,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Hans  Egede,  Niels  Hem- 
mingsen,  and  many  others,  are  known  everywhere;  and  that  battle- 
cry  from  LlUzen,  '  Jesus,  help  me  to  fight  for  the  honour  of  thy 
holy  name  !'  resounds  through  histor3^  The  northern  church  bears 
the  stamp  of  a  deep  fervour,  united  with  gentleness  and  composure. 
Of  the  bold  up-blaze  of  defiant  faith,  of  wild  disturbances,  of  bloody 
persecutions  for  conscience'  sake,  we  see  and  hear  little  in  the  pages 
of  its  annals  ;  it  loves  the  hidden  life,  the  still,  deep,  inly-dwelling 
emotion ;  and,  for  this  reason  also,  we  more  frequently  meet,  among 
our  population,  wdth  the  Thomas,  the  Nicodemus,  the  woman  of 
Canaan,  than  with  the  Elijah,  the  Paul,  the  Augustine.  Taste  for 
scientific  theology  is  not  lacking  among  us,  and  in  many  ways  w^e 
have  been  doctrinally  influenced  by  Germany;  but  in  speculation, 
properly  so  called,  we  find  little  to  attract  us ;  under  that  form,  the 
depth  of  the  Scandinavian  intellect  is  hardly  prone  to  manifest 
itself;  our  church  has  no  preponderating  dogmatic  tendency;  the 
battle  of  doctrines  has  never  raged  so  fiercely  with  us  as  with  the 
Germans  ;  and  the  question  of  *  union,'*  which  in  their  case  has 
produced  such  controversy,  has  not  as  yet  been  presented  to  us  in 
the  providence  of  God.  The  German  Christian  carries,  like  a  German, 
his  heart  generally  on  his  lips,  and  exposes  openly  his  feelings ;  the 
northern  Christian,  on  the  other  hand,  knows  that  feeling  is  a  fra- 
gile flower,  which  cannot  bear  to  be  coarsely  fingered;  he  is  too 
sober-minded  to  speak  in  loud  accents  of  his  emotions;  nay,  he 
almost  experiences  a  sense  of  shame  when  his  heart  involuntarily 
gives  them  vent.  As  with  the  English,  bo  with  us ;  our  glance  is 
turned  outward,  not  inward,  in  the  direction  of  practical  life ;  only 
we  possess  smaller  measure  of  the  English  restlessness,  power  of 

*  That  h,  Ictween  the  Lutlieran  and  Reformed  Churches.    Denmark  is  so 
cxclusivelj  Lutherau,  that  the  question  could  never  be  raised. 
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will,  and  turn  for  combination  on  a  large  scale.  To  atone  for  this, 
however,  we  are  not  so  ready  to  conceive  of  Christianity  as  a  new 
law,  instead  of  a  living  power,  and  to  carry  on  mechanically  our 
labour  in  its  service  as  we  would  carry  on  an  earthly  manufacture  y 
from  which  danger  the  Englishman  is  not  always  free.  In  conse- 
quence of  our  national  character, — seldom  marked  by  hard,  sharp 
lineaments,  and  never  by  eccentricity, — we  have  less  inclination  ta 
sectarianism  ;  the  questions  of  ecclesiastical  constitution,  church 
discipline,  verbal  inspiration,  and  similar  matters,  Avhich  are  of  para- 
mount importance  in  the  eyes  of  English  Protestants, — and,  gene- 
rally, of  members  of  the  '  reformed'  churches, — do  not  possess  for 
us  any  decisive  or  overpowering  significance.  Like  his  great  church- 
father,  Luther,  the  northern  believer  finds  his  rest  in  the  arms  of  a 
happy,  child-like,  historic  faith.  It  has  often  seemed  to  me,  as  if 
Luther  has  more  in  common  with  ourselves  than  with  the  Germans  : 
his  strong  popular  element,  gift  of  historical  intuition,  and  free 
range  of  vision  over  human  life  ;  these  things  speak  home  to  us  so 
thoroughly,  that  his  works,  even  at  the  present  day,  form  the 
favourite  reading  of  our  people.  One  of  his  sayings  is  well  known, 
that  his  spirit  would  rest  over  the  north,  although  it  should  be 
exiled  from  Germany ;  and  it  almost  appears  as  if  that  saying  were 
to  be  fulfilled. 

****** 
"  As  regards  specially  the  Danish  Christian,  in  his  case  we  find 
a  life  of  persevering  and  tranquil  piety.  He  is  the  most  tolerant 
among  the  nations  of  the  North,  a  foe  to  all  exaggeration  and  false 
pretence.  In  a  moment  he  discovers  it,  and  to  escape  it,  for  the 
most  part  pursues  the  ordinary  beaten  track ;  but  what  has  once 
become  his  heart's  possession,  hardly  any  power  can  tear  from  him. 
The  Eeformation  laid  hold  of  the  Danes  more  completely  than  the 
other  Scandinavian  peoples.  In  theological  science  our  section  of 
the  Scandinavian  Church  has  perhaps  a  superiority,  partly  resulting- 
from  the  more  easily  accessible  means  of  intellectual  culture  in 
Denmark  ;  it  boasts  a  series  of  renowned  names,  from  Niels  Ilem- 
mingsen  down  to  our  ov/n  day.  In  the  hymnology  of  the  North^ 
the  Danish  is  facile  princeps,  and  in  close  connection  with  the  his- 
torical element  in  our  church  stand  the  views  of  Grundtvig;  which^ 
and  also  Soren  Kierkegaard's  Theology,  form  features  exclusively 
appertaining  to  ourselves." 

Such,  then,  being  the  contrast  existing  in  regard  to  certaia 
mental  and  moral  tendencies  between  the  Danes  and  Germansj 
it  might  have  been  expected  that  Protestantism,  in  its  Lutheran 
phase,  would  develop  itself  somewhat  differently  among  the 
former  than  the  latter  people.  This,  however,  as  is  proved  by 
the  general  course  of  its  history  during  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  was  by  no  means  the  case.  Into  that 
history  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  ;  let  us  merely  say  that  the  one 
is  very  largely  a  transcript  of  the  other.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
Danish  mind  was,  throughout  the  whole  period  we  have  men- 
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tioncd,  in  a  state  of  comparative  dormancy,  and  what  measure 
of  wakefulness  it  possessed  was,  to  a  considerable  extent,  owing 
to  German  influences.  Few  things  in  the  intellectual  annals 
of  modern  Europe  are  more  remarkable  than  the  sudden  and 
universal  quickening  of  new  life,  both  mental  and  spiritual, 
which  occurred  in  Denmark  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  There,  as  in  Germany,  all  had  been  bare  and  barren 
during  the  previous  fifty  years.  Protestant  Denmark,  like  its 
southern  neighbour,  was  pretty  equally  divided  between 
rationalism,  that  had  degenerated  into  religious  indifference, 
and  supranaturalism, — not  the  genuine  supranaturalism  which 
subordinates  human  reason  to  the  Bible's  living  power,  but  the 
false  supranaturalism  which  usually  petrifies  into  a  lifeless 
hereditary  acquiescence  in  a  historically  transmitted  faith.  It 
was,  in  short,  an  age  when  dry  dogmatics  and  exegesis — a 
skeleton  robbed  of  flesh  and  blood — formed  the  spiritual  suste- 
nance of  half  the  Danish  people,  while  humanism  and  utili- 
tarianism were  the  pabulum  doled  out  to  the  other.  And  the 
"dead  orthodoxy"  produced,  as  might  be  anticipated,  its 
common  result,  in  the  shape  of  an  appalling  diminution  and 
deterioration  of  public  religious  life.  Only  from  a  minority  of 
the  Danish  pulpits  was  a  pure  gospel  faith  proclaimed  ;  and  the 
remainder  resounded  with  what,  at  best,  was  a  feeble  exposition 
of  some  of  the  minor  morals.  Matters  were  perhaps  hardly  so 
bad  as  in  the  sister  country  Sweden,  where,  about  the  same 
time,  during  the  reign  of  Gustavus  III.,  the  preaching  of  posi- 
tive Christianity  seemed  to  have  disappeared  altogether, — where 
the  clergy  only  handled  in  their  sermons  such  questions  as 
whether  the  wise  men  came  from  Persia  or  Arabia;  or  discussed 
the  propriety  of  removing  churchyards  beyond  the  city  walls; 
or,  on  Christmas  day,  enumerated  and  elucidated  all  the  various 
Christmas  games ;  or  even,  strange  to  say,  carried  variegated 
specimens  of  wool  and  balls  of  thread  to  the  pulpit,  to  illustrate 
a  Sabbath  lecture  on  cloths  and  colours.*  Yet  although  the 
Danish  pastors  had  hardly,  at  least  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
sunk  so  low  as  their  Swedish  brethren,  their  preaching  was  too 
frequently  devoid  of  anything  approaching  vital  power.  Den- 
mark lay  in  the  shadow  of  spiritual  death — a  shadow  broken 
only  by  the  scattered  rays  of  light  which  pietism,  that  blessing 
to  the  Danes  as  to  the  Germans,  emitted  here  and  there 
athwart  the  gloom.  Men  like  the  good  Bishop  Balle,  who  was 
born  in  IT-i^  and  died  in  1816,  and  therefore  lived  through  the 
whole  of  this  dreary  period,  wrought  zealously  in  the  cause  of 
Christ,  and  to  their  efforts  must  be  partly  attributed  the  fact 
that  the  gospel  faith  survived.  But  to  two  other  influences 
mainly  was  Danish  Christianity  indebted  for  its  preservation. 

•  Lenstr'm's  "  Svonsk  Litteratur  Ilistoria,"  p.  103. 
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The  first,  namely  pietism,  we  have  already  indicated.  The 
inestimable  advantages  which  the  system  or  rather  tendency 
known  in  ecclesiastical  history  by  such  an  appellation,  has  con- 
ferred on  different  sections  of  the  church  of  Christ,  were  fully 
conspicuous  in  Denmark  ;  and  the  Danes  were  saved  by  their 
ohjective  mental  character  (for  while,  as  Hammerich  remarks, 
they  love  to  cherish  the  deep  inward  emotion,  they  utterly 
abstain  from  analysing  and  anatomising  it  Hke  the  Germans) 
saved,  we  say,  from  the  error  to  wliich  pietism  is  not  seldom 
prone,  the  error  of  sinking  the  objective  in  the  subjective,  of 
dealing  too  little  with  outward  doctrinal  truth,  and  too  much 
with  mere  inward  feeling.  The  second  preserving  influence  in 
Denmark  was  its  noble  Christian  hymnology.  What  Joachim 
Neander  and  Paul  Gerhard  did  for  Germany  in  the  seventeenth, 
Kingo  and  Brorson  did  for  Denmark  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Their  impassioned  strains — where  the  orthodoxy  was  not  dead 
but  living — that  breathed  the  very  spirit  of  faith,  and  hope,  and 
love,  kept  the  flame  of  religion  in  existence,  and  transmitted  it 
from  one  generation  to  another,  until  it  blazed  at  last  into  the 
full  splendour  of  that  spiritual  revival  which  fifty  years  ago 
took  origin.* 

The  resuscitation  of  religious  life  in  Denmark,  at  the  period 
to  which  we  refer,  was  contemporaneous  among  the  clergy  and 
the  laity.  Two  names  stand  prominently  forth  in  connection 
with  the  movement,  the  names  of  the  late  Bishop  Mynster  and 
of  Grundtvig.  That  of  Harms  may  also  be  mentioned,  who 
exerted  much  influence  on  the  older  Schleswig  pastors.  But 
Mynster  and  Grundtvig  occupy  the  foremost  place.  Few 
educated  Danish  Christians  have  been  unimpressed  by  the  one 
or  by  the  other.  And  yet  how  different  were  the  twain,  as 
different  as  it  is  possible  for  men  to  be  who  still  serve  a  common 
Lord  !  Mynster  was  the  polished  classic  thinker,  with  strong 
ethical  tendencies,  alike  conservative  and  cosmopolitan  ; 
Grundtvig,  again,  was  the  fiery  romanticist,  democratic,  Danish 
in  life  and  soul,  and  ready  every  moment  to  break  into  new 
paths  in  all  directions.  Mastered  by  the  fervour  of  reviving 
faith,  how^ever,  both  wrought  well  and  bravely,  especially 
Grundtvig,  in  behalf  of  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  crobs  ; 
and  a  simultaneous  outburst  of  religious  earnestness' among  the 
laity  added  fresh  energy  to  their  efforts,  and  inflicted  fresh  dis- 
couragement on  their  foes.  Generally  speaking,  this  lay  revival 
took  the  pietistic  direction  already  specified,  and  chiefly  spread 
in  a  portion  of  Jutland,  in  Schleswig,  and  in  the  island  of 
Funen.  The  old  regime  of  rationalism  and  petrified  orthodoxy 
lost  rapidly  its  prestige  and  its  power.     Still  the  battle  was  a 

*  We  propose,  in  a  subsequent  article,  to  treat  of  tlie  Danish  Hymnology,  a 
subject  hitherto  almost  unknown  in  Britain. 
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• 
hard  one,  for  the  arm  of  the  law  was  invoked  against  "  the 
saints,"  as  they  were  called,  and  the  world  was  for  the  thou- 
sandth time  edified  by  the  meeting  of  the  old  extremes — ice-cold 
indifference  and  red-hot  bigotry — combined  to  crush  a  pure  gospel 
that  was  the  common  enemy  of  both.  But  religious  freedom 
came  at  last,  and  perfect  liberty  to  hold  social  meetings  for 
devotional  purposes  was  guaranteed  by  law.  Meanwhile  the 
great  new  religious  movement  everywhere  grew  and  prospered. 
It  penetrated  the  mass  of  the  Danish  clergy ;  and  the  church 
gradually  assumed  the  form,  as  regards  prevailing  types  of 
doctrine,  which  distinguishes  it  at  the  present  day  in  Denmark. 
Thus  then  was  inaugurated  that  grand  period  of  spiritual  change 
which, — about  the  time  when  Oehlenschlager  took  the  earliest 
steps  in  his  immortal  career  of  poetry,  and  Hans  Christian 
Oersted  first  devoted  himself  to  those  scientific  studies  which 
culminated  in  the  marvel  of  cur  age,  the  electric  telegraph, — 
began  for  the  Danish  people. 

In  describing  the  present  condition  of  the  Danish  Church,  it 
will  be  advisable,  on  various  grounds,  to  commence  with  its 
doctrinal  aspects.  All  tnie  religious  life  is  the  fruit  of  true 
doctrine  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  external 
development  of  the  former  without  some  knowledge  of  the 
latter's  real  significance.  The  Lutheran  Church  of  Denmark 
may  be  divided  into  two  great  sections ;  the  orthodox  party, 
strictly  so  called,  and  the  party  headed  by  Grundtvig.  Eational- 
ism  has  fev/  advocates  now  among  the  Danish  clergy;  and  from  a 
large  proportion  of  the  Danish  pulpits,  we  rejoice  to  say,  the  gospel 
is  preached  in  its  purity,  and  proclaimed  with  life  and  power.  We 
cannot  tliei'efore  assign  to  rationalists,  as  a  body,  any  distinct 
position  within  the  pale  of  the  Danish  Church,  although,  of 
course,  here  and  there,  scattered  supporters  of  that  old  dead 
system  may  be  found.  For  all  practical  purposes,  the  preceding 
twofold  division  will  suffice.  On  the  distinctive  character  of  the 
orthodox  section  of  the  Danish  clergy  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell. 
They  take  their  stand  upon  the  great  Protestant  principle,  the 
supremacy  of  Scripture  in  matters  appertaining  to  religion ;  and, 
in  thus  holding  the  Bible  to  be  the  only  rule  of  faith  and 
manners,  they  assume  a  position  hostile,  as  we  shall  afterwards 
see,  to  Grundtvig  and  his  adherents.  The  tenets,  otherwise,  of 
the  orthodox  party,  are,  we  need  not  remind  the  reader,  those 
of  the  German  Lutheran  Church.  But  this  party,  it  is  right  to 
add,  may  again  be  subdivided  into  two  sections,  one  embracing 
men  such  as  Dr  Martensen,  the  present  bishop  of  Zealand,  men  of 
sincere,  yet  not  intensely  fervid  piety,  and  zealous  rather  for 
the  old  Lutheran  orthodoxy  than  for  any  impassioned  earnest- 
ness in  the  religious  life  ;  and  the  other,  possessing  a  larger 
infusion  of  the  pietistic  element,  and  less  inclined  to  take  a  very 
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higli  Lutheran  stand-point  in  certain  matters  of  doctrine.  But 
these  minor  distinctions  are,  in  truth,  of  comparatively  little 
moment.  All  the  orthodox  clergy  are  united  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  Orundtvigianism,'  and  in  their  hereditary  Lutheran 
veneration  for  the  written  word  of  God.  Here,  they  and  we  of 
the  Reformed  Churches  have  a  common  ground  on  which,  not- 
withstanding our  other  considerable  differences,  we  can  meet 
and  sympathise  as  brethren.  So  much  for  the  first  section,  and 
by  far  the  larger,  of  the  Danish  Church. 

One  of  ihe  most  extraordinary  phenomena  in  the  history  of 
the  church  of  Christ  is  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  second  Danish 
ecclesiastical  party,  the  party  holding  what  is  called  the  "  Kirke- 
lige  Anskuelse"  (a  phrase  we  shall  best  render  into  English 
by  the  words  "  churchly  idea ''),  in  other  terms,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Grundtvig.  Doctrinally,  as  well  as  historically  con- 
sidered, Grundtvigianism  is  a  living  paradox  ;  for  while,  on  the 
one  hand,  it  is  primarily  based  on  the  objective  significance 
assigned  to  the  sacraments  by  that  Lutheran  creed  from  which 
it  has  evolved  itself,  it  is  completely  antagonistic,  on  the  other, 
to  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  same  creed,  the  sole  spiritual 
supremacy  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  Again,  the  system  differs 
from  many  of  the  great  heresies  in  not  directly,  or  even  indi- 
rectly, representing  some  one  particular  intellectual  or  religious 
tendency  of  the  age  when  it  appeared.  Departures  from  the 
received  doctrine  of  the  genuine  church  in  ancient  and  modern 
times  have  been  often  signalised  by  the  feature  to  which  we 
refer,  the  gathering  to  a  common  focus  all  the  scattered  but 
kindred  errors  prevalent  at  a  single  opodi.  But  wo  cannot  say 
this  of  Grundtvigianism.  It  may,  indeed,  be  viewed  partly  as 
a  reaction  from  the  dead  orthodoxy  and  Christless  rationalism 
which  lay  so  heavy  on  Denmark  at  the  commencement  of  the 
current  century ;  but  such  a  cause,  if  assigned  for  its  origin, 
only  holds  good  to  a  very  limited  extent.  In  the  characters  of 
heresiarchs  themselves  must  be  sometimes  sought  the  real 
source  of  heresies.  Thus  with  the  system  of  Grundtvig ;  it  was 
not  so  much  that  he  collected  in  a  harmonious  whole  the  ideas 
that,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  tumult  and  ferment  of  newly  awak- 
ened spiritual  life,  were  vaguely  floating  through  the  minds  of 
the  younger  generation  in  Denmark  ;  far  rather  was  it  that  his 
own  large  and  fertile  brain  originally  planned  and  shaped  the 
theory,  which  sprang  thence,  to  use  the  old  trite  figure,  like 
Minerva  fnll  armed  from  the  brain  of  Jove.  Therefore,  pro- 
perly to  know  Grundtvigianism,  we  must  know  something  of 
the  character  and  history  of  its  author. 

Nicolai  Frederick  Severin  Grundtvig, — a  man,  however  we 
may  esteem  his  principles,  confessedly  of  vast  and  varied  learn- 
ing and  rare  intellectual  endowments, — was  born  in  1783,  so 
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that  he  is  now  eighty  years  old,  yet  possessing  much  of  the 
freshness  and  vigour  of  his  prime.  His  life  has  been  one  of 
constant,  unwearied  mental  and  spiritual  labour.  At  an  early 
date  he  rejected  rationalism,  to  which,  like  most  others  then, 
he  had  first  paid  homage,  and  stepped  forward  as  its  courageous 
and  uncompromising  foe.  In  the  good  fight  of  faith,  already 
alluded  to  as  pre-eminently  distinguishing  the  renewal  of  reli- 
gious life  in  Denmark,  he  played  a  foremost  part,  and  the 
memory  of  his  achievements  during  that  grand  Christian  war- 
fare, when  he  truly  proved  his  possession  of  what  the  Danes 
call  "  Kaempeaand,"  or  hero-spirit,  may  well  atone  for  some 
at  least  of  the  eccentricities  and  errors  of  his  later  years. 
Henceforward  his  course  was  one  of  unexampled  literary  activity 
in  many  different  directions.  Entering  the  church,  he  acquired 
renown  as  an  eloquent  preacher.  The  authorship  of  historical 
and  philosophical  treatises  of  no  ordinar}'  merit  added  greatly 
to  his  fame  ;  and  combining  in  that  authorship,  as  in  his  own 
nature,  the  most  dissimilar  characteristics,  he  proved  himself  at 
once  the  subtlest,  most  spiritual  expounder  of  the  old  Scandi- 
navian paganism,  and  the  creator  of  a  hymnology  than  which 
no  nobler  exists  in  any  section  of  the  Christian  church.  The 
grand  strains  of  Grundtvig's  sacred  song  will  possess  an  immor- 
tal life  in  Denmark.  Prone,  withal,  to  polemics,  he  engaged 
in  a  theological  dispute  with  Professor  Clausen,  which  ter- 
minated in  his  quitting  for  a  time  the  clerical  office,  and  retir- 
ing into  private  life.  But,  in  1832,  he  again  resumed  the 
pulpit,  and  in  1838  was  appointed  to  the  Vartou  Church  in 
Copenhagen,  where,  full  of  years  and  honours,  and  dignified  by 
the  king  with  the  nominal  rank  of  bishop,  he  still  preaches 
every  habbatli  to  an  admiring  congregation.  What  chiefly 
attracts  in  the  works  of  Grundtvig  is,  in  additon  to  their  indis- 
putable intellectual  power,  a  certain  broad  geniality  and  fiery 
enthusiasm,  which  for  a  season  carry  tlie  reader  captive.  In 
respect  of  these  two  features,  he  has  often  struck  us  as  greatly 
resembling  Chalmers,  for  whom,  by  the  way,  as  we  know  from 
his  own  lips,  he  cherished  deep  love  and  reverence.  Yet,  in 
the  larger  number  of  Grundtvig's  writings  there  flows  percep- 
tibly an  under  current  of  much  that  is  fanciful,  eccentric,  and 
obscure,  and  that  repels  the  mind  after  the  first  burst  of  sym- 
pathy and  admiration  has  passed  away.  The  bizai're  too  fre- 
quently takes  the  place  of  the  true  and  substantial ;  groundless 
assertions  and  oblique  judgments  not  unusually  mar  his  pages, 
and  detract  from  the  merits  of  that  rare  genius  with  which  they 
are  so  often  radiant.  Thus,  every  one  who  had  assigned  due 
weight  to  this  fundamental  peculiarity  of  Grundtvig's  character, 
could  not  feel  any  surprise  at  his  indomitable  and  persistent 
advocacy  of  the  peculiar  theological  views  maintained  by  him, 
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and  round  which,  as  a  centre,  he  has  gathered  so  numerous  a 
body  of  adherents.  It  was  in  1825  that  Grundtvig  first  pro- 
pounded his  famous  theory,  a  theory  briefly  as  follows.  Start- 
ing from  the  essential  principle  of  the  fancied  all-importance  of 
baptism  (to  which  ordinance,  as  the  reader  know.s,  when  con- 
sidered objectively,  and  apart  from  faith  put  forth  by  the 
recipient  or  the  recipient's  parents,  there  is  much  more  import- 
ance attached  by  the  Lutheran  than  the  Reformed  church),  at 
one  mighty  characteristic  leap  he  overshot  the  boundary-lines 
of  Lutheranism  altogether,  and  landed — may  we  not  with  jus- 
tice af5Srm  ? — in  the  old  Romish  domain  once  more.  Leaving^ 
the  solid  foundation  of  Scripture,  he  laid  hold  of  tradition,  and 
made  it  the  basis  of  his  edifice.  According  to  the  new  light  of  this 
"magelose  Opdagelse" — "matchless  discovery,"  as  it  was  styled 
by  some  of  his  enraptured  disciples — a  radical  distinction  must  be 
drawn  between  the  tvritten  and  the  Living  word.  The  latter 
consists  of,  1,  the  baptismal  vow  used  in  the  Lutheran,  as  in  the- 
English  church,  including  the  renunciation  of  the  devil  and  his 
works,  and  the  assent  to  the  three  articles  of  faith,  or  the  apostles' 
creed  ;  2,  the  institution  words  of  the  two  sacraments,  baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper ;  and  3,  the  Lord's  Prayer.  The  two 
last  we  find,  doubtless,  in  the  New  Testament,  but  for  the  first, 
the  creed, — Avhich,  in  the  estimation  of  Grundtvig,  is  the  most 
vitally  important  of  the  three, — we  liave  just  the  authority  of 
tradition,  the  tradition  of  the  ancient  universal  church.  During 
the  forty  days  preceding  our  Saviour's  ascension,  he  imparted 
the  creed,  in  the  general  form  in  which  it  has  been  handed  down 
by  the  church  in  all  ages,  to  his  apostles,  to  be  proclaimed  as 
the  main  or  only  word  of  eternal  life,  by  reception  of  which  the 
souls  of  sinners  should  be  saved.  When,  in  the  spirit  of  un- 
questioning faith  and  childlike  submission,  we  receive  into  uur 
hearts  this  sacred  symbol,  it  fructifies  there  as  the  principle  of 
a  new  spiritual  existence,  and  thus  it  is  pre-eminently  and  dis- 
tinctively the  living  word.  Scripture  is  comparatively  power- 
less without  it, — transcendently  important,  indeed,  to  our  souls 
afterwards  as  a  means  of  edification  and  growth  in  grace,  and 
as  affording  a  complete  commentary  on  the  creed,  which  stands 
related  to  the  written  word  of  God  as  a  fruitful  text  does  to  a 
sermon.  Not  a  few  of  Grundtvig's  followers  go  farther  here 
than  himself,  and  use  language  which  he  has  hesitated  to  em- 
ploy, styling  the  New  Testament  the  dead  word,  when  com- 
pared with  their  all-potent  apostolic  symbol.  It  may  be  well 
to  remember  that  the  great  feature  of  originality  in  Grundtvig- 
ianism is  not  the  importance  it  attaches  to  the  creed  as  a  con- 
fession of  faith  transmitted  from  apostolic  times,  but  the  vitaliz- 
ing element  which  it  finds  in  it.  Simply  to  place  the  creed 
above  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
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the  theory  of  Grundtvig.  We  say  nothing  now  of  the  opinion 
of  early  Christian  fathers  like  IrenoBus  and  Tertullian.  But  in 
modern  times  the  idea  was  first  broached  by  Lessing,  and 
asserted,  after  his  example,  by  Delbriick,  in  a  work  published 
at  Bonn  in  1826.  To  this  extent  the  Danish  theologian 
only  followed  in  their  footsteps.  What  seems  to  be  his  own  is 
the  ascription  of  inherent  living  power  to  the  apostolic  symbol, 
a  notion  that  we  have  already  explained  to  form  the  essential 
principle  of  his  new  theology.  Such  is  the  main  feature,  then, 
of  the  singular  and  fantastic  system  which  numbers  among  its 
supporters  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  clergy  of  the  Danish 
church,  comprising  many  of  the  ablest  of  the  entire  body,  and 
characterised  by  a  zeal  and  earnestness  and  energy  too  often 
surpassing  the  same  qualifications  in  the  case  of  their  orthodox 
Lutheran  antagonists.  Younger  men,  especially,  have  been  car- 
ried away  by  the  current ;  and  there  are  certain  parts  of  Den- 
mark where  Grundtvigianism  almost  exclusively  prevails.  In 
the  island  of  Funen,  for  instance,  the  great  majority  of  the  pas- 
tors are  its  warm  supporters.  It  is  only  right  to  add  that 
Grundtvigianism  implies,  not  merely  peculiar  views  in  religion, 
but  peculiar  views  in  Hterature  and  politics.  These  latter,  how- 
ever, lie  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  present  paper  ;  and  we  there- 
fore confine  ourselves  to  the  purely  religions  aspect  of  the  strange 
theory  we  have  described. 

It  were  surely  a  needless  waste  of  space  and  time  to  direct 
the  attention  of  readers  of  this  review  to  the  baseless  nature  of 
Grundtvig's  entire  system,  that  curious  vagary  of  a  really  noble 
spirit.  Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  by  different 
individuals  and  different  sections  of  the  Church  of  Christ  con- 
cerning the  value  and  importance  of  the  apostles'  creed,  when 
viewed  as  a  summary  of  the  common  faith, — some  confessedly 
treating  it  with  greater  reverence  than  others, — there  appears 
now-a-days  to  be  general  agreement  in  one  point,  that  there  is 
not  the  slightest  ground  for  attributing  the  apostles'  creed  to 
the  inspired  men  whose  name  it  bears.  Hagenbach,  in  his 
"History  of  Doctrines,"  pronounces  a  temperate  yet  decided 
judgment  on  the  matter  in  the  following  words :  "  What  is 
usually  called  the  apostles'  creed  (apostolic  symbol)  is  most 
probably  composed  of  various  confessions  of  faith  used  by  the 
primitive  Church  in  baptismal  services.  Though  it  did  not 
proceed  from  the  Apostles  themselves,  yet  it  substantially 
preserved  the  principles  of  apostolic  tradition."  Similar  language 
is  employed  by  Gieseler  and  Neander,  and  the  majority  of 
modern   Church  historians.*     To  maintain,  consequently,  as 

*  In  the  first  volume  of  Dr  Cunningham's  "Historical  Theology"  there  is  a 
brief  but  conclusive  disposal  of  the  question. 
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Grundtvig  affirms,  that  Christ,  during  the  forty  days  preceding 
his  ascension,  imparted  it  in  literal  terms  to  the  disciples  as  a 
grand  norm  of  faith,  and  that  they  handed  it  down  to  the 
ancient  Church  in  the  very  shape  in  which  we  have  it  at  the 
present  moment, — to  say  this  is  to  beg  the  whole  question,  to 
build  on  the  merest  dream,  on  no  positive  reality.  It  is  suffi- 
ciently characteristic,  indeed,  of  Grundtvig  himself,  in  whom 
imagination  too  often  engulfs  the  reasoning  faculty  altogether, 
that  he  replies  to  the  interrogation  "  Prove  your  fundamental 
statement  to  be  true,"  by  retorting,  "  Prove  that  it  cannot  he 
true;"  a  preposterous  enough  demand,  inasmuch  as  he  ought  to 
know  that  the  onus  prohandi  devolves  upon  him  who  first 
broached  the  peculiar  dogma  that  forms  the  foundation  of  the 
system.  Still,  apart  from  its  originator,  Grundtvig's  theory  has 
many  able  and  vigorous  advocates  in  Denmark,  men  whose 
fancy  does  not  run  riot  like  their  master's,  but  who,  with  keen 
and  subtle  argument,  endeavour  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad 
cause,  and  defend  it  against  the  assaults  of  its  orthodox  adver- 
saries. Among  these  we  may  specify  Bishop  Kierkegaard 
(brother  of  the  late  Soren  Kierkegaard,  yet  completely  different 
as  a  theologian),  the  only  bishop  of  the  Danish  Church  who  is 
a  supporter  of  Grundtvigianism  ;  and  Pastor  Birkedal,  one  of 
its  warmest  adherents  and  most  zealous  champions.  Singular 
as  the  whole  system  may  appear  to  the  British  mind,  in 
Denmark  it  is  emphatically  a  living  fact,  round  which,  at  least 
the  fourth  part,  if  not  a  larger  proportion,  of  the  Danish  clergy 
reverentially  gather,  and  from  which  they  profess  to  derive  the 
truest  spiritual  sustenance  for  their  own  souls  and  the  souls  of 
others.  Yet,  while  we  exclaim  in  astonishment,  '•'  These  be  thy 
gods,  O  Israel  I"  and  marvel  at  such  fantastic  metamorphosis  of 
the  grand  old  Lutheran  principle  into  the  blind  idolatry  of  a 
man-made  formula,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  the  rise  and 
progress  of  Grundtvigianism  are  by  no  means  unmingled  evils. 
The  stimulus  of  healthy  controversy  has  thereby  been  applied  to 
many  slumbering  souls  in  Denmark ;  quickening  influences 
have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  entire  church;  and  both 
parties  have  returned  to  a  closer  and  more  careful  study  of  the 
word  of  God,  for  the  purpose  of  refuting  each  others'  arguments. 
Spiritual  good,  we  may  rest  satisfied,  will  be  the  ultimate 
issue  of  this  strange  theological  conflict ;  and  meanwhile,  it  is 
satisfactory  to  know  that,  although  without  doubt  the  views  of 
Grundtvig  are  advancing  among  the  younger  students  and 
pastors,  and  embraced  by  them  with  boundless  juvenile  ardour, 
the  belief  of  those  best  qualified  to  form  an  opinion  on  the 
subject  is,  that  when  the  great  Coryphaeus  of  the  system 
departs,  the  system  itself  will  gradually,  if  slowly,  lose  the  influ- 
ence it  now  enjoys.     There  are  various  signs  of  inherent  weak- 
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ness  already  cropping  out  among  its  numerous  adherents  which 
foretel  to  sagacious  observers  a  change  for  the  worse  in  the 
fortunes  of  Grundtvigianism,  and  the  universal  spread,  let  us 
hope,  of  sounder  gospel  principles  once  more.* 

When  from  the  doctrinal  aspects  of  the  Danish  Church  we 
pass  to  the  general  state  of  religious  life  in  Denmark,  we  find 
the  one,  as  is  natural,  largely  influenced  by  the  prevailing  tone 
and  character  of  the  other.  For  the  moment,  theological  dis- 
cussion holds  a  conspicuous  place  among  the  clergy ;  and  the 
laity  have  not  remained  indifferent  spectators  of  the  strife. 
On  the  whole,  its  effect  has  in  their  case  proved  salutary,  be- 
cause arousing ;  and  we  are  glad  to  report,  from  the  testimony 
of  all  parties,  and  our  own  personal  experience,  that  in  Den- 
mark there  has  been  marked  and  cheering  religiovis  progress 
during  the  last  decade.  Much,  indeed,  must  be  still  accom- 
plished, and  in  many  diff<3rent  directions,  ere  the  spiritual  life 
of  Scandinavia,  and  especially  of  Denmark,  develop  itself  and 
flourish,  as  the  best  of  the  Scandinavian  people  and  their 
warmest  friends  in  other  countries  would  desire.  In  Denmark 
the  secular  element  is  still  too  exclusively  predominant,  and 
that  worldliness  which  constitutes  the  most  effectual  obstacle 
to  the  triumphant  progress  of  the  gospel,  exerts  as  yet  exten- 
sively its  evil  power.  But  the  redoubled  life  and  energy  of 
the  pastors  are  producing  a  corresponding  fruit  among  the 
people.  Deeper  interest  by  far  is  now  generally  taken  by  them 
in  matters  appertaining  to  the  soul's  salvation ;  the  churches 
are  better  attended  than  they  have  been  before  ;  and,  in  the 
case  of  numbers  of  individuals,  the  old  dead  formalism  has 
given  place  to  peace  and  joy  in  believing.  All  this  is  matter 
for  congratulation,  and  a  good  omen  of  better  things  to  come. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  the  influences  already  hinted 
at,  which  have  spiritually  vitalized  the  mass  of  professing 
Christians  in  Denmark  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
must  be  added  the  impulse  administered  by  the  writings  of 
the  celebrated  Soren  Kierkegaard.  That  remarkable  man, — 
whose  productions  deserve  to  be  known  and  read  in  England, — 
while  he  rudely  shocked  many  with  the  extremes  to  which  he 
pushed  his  principles,  infused  new  life  into  others,  both  by  the 
freshness  and  novelty  of  the  views  he  held,  and  his  powerful  ex- 
position of  the  fundamental  moral  elements  of  Christianity.  We 
cannot  here  give  any  analysis,  or  even  brief  description  of  his 
works.     Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Kierkegaard  waged  perpetual 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  we  are  informed  that  within  the  last  few  weeks 
two  liiglily  imjiortant  works  liave  appeared  in  Denmark,  expressly  directed 
against  the  GrundtTigian  theory,  by  Bishop  Martenscn  and  Professor  Clausen 
of  the  University  of  Copenhagen.  Tliey  are  said  to  be  admirable,  and  will 
doubtless  essentially  contribute  to  check  the  farther  progress  of  the  system. 
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and  terrific  warfare  with  everything  in  the  shape  of  religious 
formality  and  indifference ;  and,  although  he  built  up  no  theo- 
logical system  (for  he  was  one  of  those  who  rather  like  to  think 
yj/MaaTixZg  than  ^oy^anxug,  and  his  mission  was  not  to  con- 
struct, but  to  destroy),  he  urged  home  to  the  consciences  of 
men  with  such  wonderful  force  and  ardour  the  paramount  im- 
portance of  personal  and  practical  piety,  that  it  was  as  if  a 
sudden  earthquake  had  convulsed  the  religious  world  of  Den- 
mark, and   multitudes  were   awakened   from   the  depths   of 
spiritual  torpor.     His  errors — and  they  were  neither  small  nor 
few — may  be  forgiven,  in  respect  of  the  service  he  rendered  to 
the  moral  and  religious  revolution.     Passing,  however,  from 
this  topic,  to  which  we  can  only  make  the  most  transient  refe- 
rence, let  us  state,  that  a  convincing  proof  of  the  renewed 
existence  of  vital  Christianity  among  the  Danish  people  is  to  be 
found  in  the  deeper  and  warmer  interest  everywhere  cherished 
in  the  great  cause  of  missions,  both  at  home  and  abroad.     lu 
Denmark,  the  true  missionary  spirit  is  now  at  work,  and,  as 
regards   alike  clergy  and   laity,    produces   its   usual   blessed 
results.    Who  that  knows  anything  at  all  of  missionary  labour 
in  the  north  of  Europe  has  not  heard  of  the  excellent  and  in- 
defatigable Dr  Kalkar,  whose  exertions  have  contributed  so 
largely  to  the  furtherance  of  the  missionary  cause  in  Denmark? 
The  Danish  Missionary  Society  holds  yearly  meetings,  which 
are  attended  by  large  numbers  of  people,  and  where  informa- 
tion is  communicated  regarding  foreign  missionary  enterprise, 
as  in  Greenland  and  other  places.     Generally  speaking,  the 
Grundtvigian  section  of  the  Danish  clergy  rather  stand  aloof 
from  the  cause  of  missions.    There  are  noble  exceptional  cases, 
no  doubt ;  but  this  is  the  usual  rule,  and  might  have  been 
expected  in  the  circumstances,  since  the  true  and  only  mode  of 
jirosecuting  missionary  work, — the  teaching  or  preaching,  iu 
private  or  in  public,  of  the  whole  glorious  gospel  of  the  grace 
of  Christ, — comes  in  awkward  collision  with  the  first  principle 
of  their  system,  the  distinction  between  the  living  and  written 
word,  and  the  superior  efficacy  of  the  apostles'  creed  for  con- 
version.    Home  mission  efforts  are  also  put  forth  with  much 
zeal,  and  have  been  attended  with  considerable  success.     An 
interesting  sign  of  the  times  is  the  recent  establishment  in 
some  country  congregations  of  a  union  for  home  missions, 
whose  directors  are  chiefly  of  the   peasant  class,  and  whose 
object,  we  are  told,  is  to  produce  and  foster  Christian  life  by 
the  institution  of  weekly  meetings  for  worship  and  Bible  read- 
ing.     Such   attempts  deserve  all  praise,  and  cannot  fail,  if 
carried  out  in  a  judicious  spirit,  to  produce  beneficial  conse- 
quences, s  There  are  still,  however,  two  dark  and  ungainly 
blots  in  the  picture  presented  by  the  state  of  religious  life  in 
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Denmark,  and  we  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  report  any  imme- 
diate likelihood  of  their  removal,  or  even  diminutioiL  Among 
the  Danes,  as  among  the  Germans,  a  vast  amount  of  Sabbath 
desecration  openly  and  grossly  prevails ;  and  among  the  Danes, 
as  among  the  Germans  likewise,  there  is  a  general  dread  of  the 
imputation  of  aught  resembling  pietism,  which  has  the  effect 
of  unduly  checking  the  outward  manifestations  of  genuine 
spLritual-mindedness,  and  thus  inflicting  serious  ijijury  on  the 
best  interests  of  religion.  Denmark  has  little  of  a  Christian 
Sabbath  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term ;  and  the  most  earnest 
and  excellent  of  her  people  too  frequently  cherish  lax  and 
unscriptural  views  of  its  binding  obligation.  Again,  the  wave 
of  that  pietistic  tendency  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  as 
rolling  across  Denmark  at  an  earlier  period,  and  imparting  a 
more  earnest  impulse  to  many  professing  Christians,  has  now 
broken,  and  largely  disappeared,  and  by  a  kind  of  natural  yet 
unfortunate  reaction,  numbers  of  truly  pious  Danish  believers 
shrink  from  all  that,  in  their  estimation,  savours  of  the  out- 
ward pietistic  form,  and  consequently,  for  example,  attach 
slight  importance  to  the  neglect  of  family  worship,  social 
prayer-meetings,  and  other  similar  duties  and  exercises  justly 
dear  to  the  Redeemer's  followers.  Let  us  trust  that,  as  a  pure 
gospel  faith  gradually  gains  complete  ascendancy  in  Denmark, 
those  dark  and  mournful  blemishes  will  also  be  effaced. 

In  regard  to  the  government  and  constitution  of  the  Danish 
Church,  the  reader  does  not  require  to  be  reminded  that,  like 
the  sister  churches  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  its  government  is 
episcopal,  and  its  constitution  connects  it  closely  with  the  state. 
Yet,  although  possessing  bishops,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  the 
presbyterian  element  in  its  ecclesistical  framewoi-k,  as  respects 
even  ritual  as  well  as  government,  and,  on  the  whole,  we  may 
style  the  Lutheran  episcopacy  of  Denmark  a  very  moderate 
episcopacy  indeed.*  In  the  eye  of  English  Tractarianism,  it 
lacks  the  one  thing  needful,  apostolical  succession,  namely ; 
and  hence  the  Puseyites  do  not  scruple,  by  a  single  stroke  of 
their  infallible  pen,  to  unchurch,  in  a  moment  and  for  ever, 
the  entire  body  of  the  Danish  bishops  and  the  Danish  pastors. 
According  to  the  fundamental  law  of  1849,  which  is  the  basis 
of  the  new  political  and  ecclesiastical  constitution,  "  the  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church  is  the  Danish  National  Church,  and 
as  such  must  be  supported  by  the  State," — every  other  religious 
body,  nevertheless,  receiving  the  most  perfect  toleration.  It  is 
to  the  credit  of  the  church,  and  an  additional  proof  of  renewed 
life  among  her  clergy  and  her  people,  that  since  1849  she  has 

•  It  was  Bugenhagen  who,  at  the  request  of  Christian  III.,  first  organised 
the  Danish  Church  after  the  Reformation.  He  appointed  superintendents,  not 
bishops.    The  change  to  episcopacy  took  place  afterwards. 
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LeGn  engaged  in  a  constant  struggle  for  autonomy  and  spiritual 
independence.  At  present  the  relation  of  the  church  to  the 
state  is  singularly  imperfect  and  unsatisfactorj^  "The  church 
is  in  no  way  separated  from  the  state  :  it  possesses  no  self- 
government.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  nothing  more,  under  the 
constitutional  regime,  than  it  was  formerly,  under  the  absolute 
monarchical  rdgime,  viz.,  a  state  church.  It  is  a  national 
church,  indeed, — but  at  the  same  time  a  state  church  ;  for  the 
state  governs  and  controls  all  ecclesiastical  legislation.  The 
church  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  establishing  a  common  con- 
stitution, to  embrace  the  whole  monarchy  ;  while  in  the  king- 
dom of  Denmark  proper,  that  is,  in  the  islands  and  in  Jutland, 
the  ties  which  have  hitherto  held  the  church  and  state  together 
are  becoming  loosened  more  and  more."  In  fact,  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  at  the  present  moment  in  Denmark  to  the 
complete  severance  of  the  church  and  state,  and  many  who 
desiderate  ecclesiastical  automony  and  spiritual  independence 
are  scarcely  disinclined  to  make  the  sacrifice,  in  order  that  they 
may  obtain  privileges  of  such  paramount  importance.  Various 
difficult  and  complicated  questions  naturally  arise  out  of  the 
peculiar  relations  of  the  Danish  Church  and  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment. On  these  questions,  semi-political  and  semi-ecclesiastical, 
we  cannot  touch  ;  only  meanwhile  it  may  be  stated,  in  general 
terms,  that  should  there  not  occur,  ere  long,  a  satisfactory 
settlement  of  the  points  at  issue,  probabilities  are  iu  favour  of 
a  total  separation  between  church  and  state  in  Denmark.* 

In  conclusion,  we  may  be  allowed  to  express  the  conviction 
that,  all  things  considered,  a  noble  future  lies  before  the 
Danish  Church  in  the  providence  of  God.  It  is  difficult,  indeed, 
as  well  as  rash  and  hazardous,  to  indulge  in  vaticinations ;  and 
it  would  be  equally  wrong  to  paint  the  present  with  fairer 
colours  than  it  can  boast,  or  to  exaggerate  the  good  residing  in 
the  now-existent  state  of  religious  life  among  the  Danish 
people  ;  yet  we  cannot  close  the  preceding  imperfect  sketch 
without  recording  our  hope  and  also  our  belief,  that  the  cause 
of  Christ's  pure  gospel  will  continue  to  prosper  more  and  more 
in  that  important  section  of  the  great  Scandinavian  North  to 
which  our  attention  has  been  drawn.  The  true  elements  of 
spiritual   success   are  there,  if  but  fairly,   scripturally,    and 

*  The  Scandinavian  "  Kirkemoder,"  Convocations  or  Synods,  deserve  sjiecial 
mention  as  an  interesting  and  important  fact  in  the  recent  ecclesiastical  history 
of  Denmark  and  the  other  northern  kingdoms.  The  first  of  them  met  at 
Copenhagen  in  1857,  and  since  then  they  have  assembled  every  second  year^. 
and  alternately  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway.  They  are  attended  by 
numbers  of  the  whole  Scandinavian  clergy  and  laity,  and  have  for  their  object 
the  discussion  of  all  matters  affecting  the  common  religious  interests  of  tlio 
•entire  north. 
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prayerfully  carried  out  to  their  legitimate  issue.  Only  let  the- 
Lutheran  Church  in  Denmark  gird  herself  for  the  grand  enter- 
prise before  her,  only  let  her  rise  to  the  full  perception  of  the 
peculiar  mission  she  has  to  accomplish,  the  complete  develop- 
ment in  a  religious  direction  of  the  two  characteristics  of  her 
believing  people, — the  quiet  life  of  faith  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  tendency  to  the  practical  on  the  other  ; — above  all,  only  let 
her  cast  away  the  tattered  robe  of  mere  human  tradition,  and 
assume  instead  the  regal  garment  of  the  Sciiptures  of  eternal 
truth  ;  then  may  we  expect  to  see  her  step  forth  in  power  and 
dignity,  a  worthy  daughter  of  the  Keformation.  None  would 
more  rejoice  than  ourselves  in  Britain,  at  such  a  desirable  result. 
For,  although  justly  proud  of  possessing  a  purer  and  more 
scriptural  creed  in  some  respects  than  the  Lutheran,  we  still 
believe  in  the  communion  of  saints,  in  the  brotherhood  of  the 
one  ixniversal  church,  and  across  the  waters  of  the  North  Sea 
can  send  to  that  old  homeland  of  our  race  the  cheering  words  of 
Christian  fellowship, and  a  "God-speed "  in  the  commonglorious 
work.  J. 


Art.  NL—Renan's  Life  of  Jesus* 

Vie  de  Jesus.     Par  Ernfst  Renan,  Blembre  de  I'lnstitut     Huitifeme  edi- 
tion.    Paris  :  Michel  Levy  Freres.     1863. 

It  is  in  one  respect  a  most  enviable,  and  in  another  respect  a 
most  painful,  position  which  the  intelligent  and  confirmed  be- 
liever in  Christianity  occupies  at  the  present  day.  His  own 
feet  stand  securely  on  the  rock  of  salvation.  His  own  heart 
rejoices  in  the  sublime  discoveries  and  the  sustaining  promises- 
of  the  gospel.  His  own  mind,  perhaps  after  much  anxiety  and 
agitation,  has  attained  perfect  repose  and  peace  in  the  recep- 
tion of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  In  his  case  the  most  mo- 
mentous of  all  questions  has  been  for  ever  settled.  He  believes 
that  God  has  spoken  to  man  by  a  long  series  of  inspired  ser- 
vants, and  in  these  "  last  days"  by  his  own  Son  from  heaven. 
With  him  it  is  a  conviction  which  nothing  can  shake,  which  is 
as  immoveable  as  the  belief  in  his  own  existence,  and  against 
which,  therefore,  all  hostile  arguments  are  directed  in  vain, 

*  We  consider  it  only  fair  to  state,  tliat  the  writer  of  the  following  valuable 
article  undertook  it  at  our  special  requrst,  on  the  understanding  that  he  could 
not  avoid  referring  to  his  own  work,  "Discussions  on  the  Gospels,"  with  the 
general  views  presented  in  wliich  we  cordially  agree.— Ed.  B.  <f  F.  E.  Review. 
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that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  the 
inspired  and  infallible  word  of  God,  that  they  furnish  him  with 
all  the  guidance  which  he  needs  as  he  advances  to  eternity, 
and  that  they  warrant  him  in  cherishing  the  most  glorious  and 
enlivening  hopes  in  view  of  that  unending  existence  which  lies 
before  him.  This  is  now  his  own  blessed  and  unassailable 
position,  won  perhaps  after  many  a  struggle  against  those  very 
enemies  to  faith  and  peace  that  are  still  so  powerfully  active  in 
the  world.  But,  like  -lEneas,  after  he  had  himself  escaped  the 
storm,  the  true  and  established  believer  cannot  but  be  greatly 
distressed  on  account  of  the  peril  and  sufferings  of  such  as  are 
still  the  victims  of  those  evil  influences  from  which  he  has 
happily  escaped.  The  poet  tells  us  of  the  great  Trojan  leader, 
that,  after  himself  reaching  the  shore,  he  was  still  anxiously 
concerned  about  the  fate  of  his  former  companions,  and  eager 
to  ascertain  if  any  more  of  them  were  yet  nearing  the  place 
of  safety.  Accordingly,  we  read  that  while  those  around  him 
busy  themselves  in  providing  for  their  own  comfort, 

"  ^neas  scopulum  interea  conscendit,  et  omnem 
Prospectum  late  pelago  petit ;  Anthea  si  quera 
Jactatum  vento  videat,  Phrygiasque  bireraes 
Aut  Capyn,  aut  celsis  in  puppibus  arma  Caici." 

Not  unlike  this  position,  at  once  of  security  and  apprehen- 
sion, is  that  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  enlightened  and 
earnest  Christian.  He  looks  forth  on  the  ocean  of  unbelief 
a,nd  uncertainty  which  seethes  around  him,  and  feelings  of  the 
most  painful  kind  arise  in  his  heart.  It  is  not  that  he  has  any 
suspicions  of  his  own  safety,  for  he  knows  that  the  foundations 
on  which  his  faith  rests  can  never  be  moved.  The  flying  spray 
of  infidelity  may  indeed  dash  in  his  face,  and  the  wild  waves 
■of  scepticism  and  error  may  rush  one  after  another  against  jbhe 
rock  on  which  he  stands,  but  it  is  only  to  be  broken  in  their 
impotent  fury,  and  speedily  to  disappear  like  the  myriads 
which  have  preceded  them.  He  knows,  however,  that  there 
are  multitudes  yet  tossing  on  that  stormy  sea,  and  his  deepest 
compassion  is  roused  in  their  behalf  He  remembers,  as  the 
roar  of  the  tempest  falls  upon  his  ears,  that  many  of  his  fellow- 
■creatures  are  exposed  to  its  fury,  and  there  thus  mingles  with 
his  own  gratitude  and  happiness  a  painful  solicitude  for  their 
safety  and  deliverance. 

Much  has  appeared  in  our  recent  Biblical  literature  which 
may  well  give  rise  to  such  feelings.  The  Scriptures  are  as 
truly  divine,  and  therefore  impregnable  as  ever,  but  the  assaults 
made  against  them  have  of  late  been  unusually  numerous  and 
'daring.  Not  to  speak  of  the  shoal  of  ephemeral  publications 
which,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  have,  feebly  or  forcibly, 
echoed  the  rationalism  of  Germany,  there  have  latterly  ap- 
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peared  some  works  among  us  which,  on  account  especially  of 
the  position  occupied  by  their  authors,  have  given  rise  to  much 
painful  excitement  and  agitation.  There  was,  first  of  all,  the 
volume  of  "  Essays  and  Reviews,"  which  seemed  to  question 
everything,  while  establishing  nothing.  Hardly  had  the  com- 
motion caused  by  this  work  begun  to  subside,  when  the  much 
bolder  and  more  destructive  attempt  of  Bishop  Colenso  against 
the  Pentateuch  appeared.  And  now  the  infidel  movement  has 
reached  its  climax,  by  the  publication  of  a  "  Life  of  Jesus,"  by 
M.  Renan,  which  has  already  had  a  wide  circulation  in  its  ori- 
ginal form  among  the  more  learned  portion  of  our  countrymen, 
and  an  authorised  translation  of  which  into  English  has  placed 
the  poison  which  it  contains  within  the  reach  of  all  classes  in 
the  community. 

In  these  circumstances,  we  cannot  avoid  the  duty  of  taking 
some  notice  of  this  work.  To  deal  with  it  is  indeed  one  of  the 
most  painful  tasks  which  we  were  ever  called  to  perform,  and  a 
task  from  which  we  would,  if  possible,  shrink.  It  assails  that  one 
j)erfect  and  unapproachable  character  which  has  been  the  light 
and  the  joy  of  the  ages,  and  before  which  even  infidels  have 
often  bowed  with  a  profound,  though  extorted,  homage  ;  it 
analyses  and  dissects  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to  rever- 
ence and  adore  ;  and  it  studiously  and  elaborately  attacks  what 
we  count  it  almost  impiety  to  defend.  But  necessity  is  laid 
upon  us,  in  the  interests  of  sacred  truth,  to  consider  and  dis- 
cuss those  views  of  Christ  and  Christianity  which  have  in  its 
pages  been  presented  to  the  world.  And  if  any  of  our  readers 
should  be  pained,  as  we  ourselves  have  been,  by  that  repre- 
sentation of  the  adorable  Redeemer  which  it  contains,  and  to 
which  it  will  be  needful  to  refer,  we  trust  they  will  find  some 
consolation  in  reaching  a  deeper  conviction  than  ever  of  tlie 
inherent  weakness  of  every  infidel  scheme  of  that  matchless 
life,  and  in  a  more  established  belief  of  the  truth  of  the  inspired 
portraiture  of  Jesus,  when  he  is  depicted  as  "  holy,  harmless, 
undefiled,  and  sepai-ate  from  sinners." 

The  plan  which  M.  Renan  has  sketched  for  himself  is  an 
ambitious  one,  and  one  which,  as  he  says,  he  has  little  hope  of 
carrying  out  to  its  completion.  He  proposes  to  write  a  history 
of  tlie  origin  of  Christianity  (Origines  da  Ghristianisviie), 
comprehenrling  under  that  title  the  rise,  development,  and 
gradual  progress  of  our  religion,  until,  in  the  days  of  Constan- 
tino, it  became  the  accepted  faith  of  the  Roman  world.  Sucli 
a  history  he  intends  to  comprise  in  four  books.  The  first,  now 
pubhshed,  is  entirely  occupied  with  the  life  of  Christ  himself 
,  The  second  will  treat  of  the  apostles  and  their  immediate  fol- 
lowers, down  to  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  contemporaries  of 
Jesus.     The  third  is  meant  to  embrace  the  whole  of  the  second 
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century,  and  will  set  forth  the  condition  of  Christianity  under 
the  Antonines.  The  fourth  and  last  would,  according  to  the 
author's  plan,  contain  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
new  religion  gradually  triumphed  over  all  opposition,  until  it 
was  finally  established  as  the  religion  of  the  empire. 

It  is  natural  to  inquire,  first  of  all,  in  reading  such  a  sketch  of 
the  work  which  a  writer  has  proposed  to  himself,  what  are  the 
qualifications  which  he  is  understood  to  possess  for  its  perform- 
anca  M.  Renan  is  already  well  known  in  this  country  as  an 
oriental  scholar,  but  scholarship  is  not  all,  or  even  the  chief 
thing,  which  is  requisite  for  the  successful  execution  of  such 
an  undertaking  as  has  just  been  described.  In  writing  the  his- 
tory of  a  religion,  the  sentiments  of  the  author  are  necessarily 
of  great  importance,  and  cannot  but  have  an  influence  upon 
the  character  of  his  work.  And  unfortunately  we  find  that, 
in  this  respect,  the  position  occupied  by  M.  Renan  is  by  no 
means  such  as  is  d  priori  likely  to  conduce  to  his  impartiality 
and  success.  Originally  educated  in  the  seminary  of  St  Sul- 
pice  at  Paris,  he  has  seen  little  of  Christianity,  except  as  pre- 
sented through  the  caricature  of  Romanism.  He  has  grown 
up  with  the  absurdities  of  popery  before  his  eyes,  and  ever 
listening  to  the  exorbitant  demands  which,  in  the  name  of 
religion,  it  made  upon  his  faith.  And,  as  in  many  similar  in- 
stances, the  consequence  has  been  a  recoil  from  superstition  to 
infidelity.  On  being  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Hebrew  in  the 
University  of  Paris,  to  which  honourable  position  his  great 
work,  entitled  "  Histoire  G^u^rale  des  Langues  S^mitiques," 
was  a  sufficient  passport  so  far  as  scholarship  was  concerned, 
he  startled  his  hearers  and  the  whole  country  by  giving  forth, 
in  his  introductory  lecture,  the  most  unscriptural  and  impious 
views  regarding  the  person  of  our  Redeemer.  The  result  was 
that  his  lectures  were  immediately  suspended ;  and  though,  if 
we  mistake  not,  he  still  holds  the  nominal  appointment  of  pro- 
fessor, he  does  so  on  the  condition  of  silence.  But  what  he 
was  not  allowed  to  effect  from  the  chair,  he  has  in  this  work 
accomplished  through  the  press.  His  conception  of  Christ  is 
here  fully  developed,  and  the  portrait  which  he  has  drawn  is  more 
than  enough  to  prove  that  no  change  for  the  better  has  taken 
place  in  his  opinions.  But  it  is  stiU  difiicult  to  say  what  is  the 
exact  stand-point  which  he  himself  occupies  in  reference  to  reli- 
gion. The  general  tone  of  the  book  would  seem  plainly  enough  to 
indicate  that  he  is  a  pantheist,  but  there  are  other  passages  which 
appear  to  imply  his  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  personal  Deity. 
This  is  the  case,  for  instance,  in  the  dedication  of  his  work, 
"  To  the  pure  soul  of  my  sister  Henrietta,  who  died  at  Byblos, 
the  24th  of  September  1861."  We  shall  quote  this  dedication 
entire,  because  it  is  one  of  the  best  samples  which  could  be 
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produced  from  the  entire  work  of  the  strange  jumble  of  theism, 
pantheism,  and  paganism  which  seems  to  constitute  the  reli- 
gion of  the  author,  and  because  it  also  furnishes  one  of  the 
most  striking  illustrations  of  that  brilliant  but  bewildering 
fancy  which  constitutes  at  once  his  strength  and  weakness.  It 
is  as  follows  : — 

"  Do  you  remember,  in  the  bosom  of  God  where  you  repose,,  those 
long  journeys  at  Ghazir,  where,  alone  with  you,  I  wrote  those  pages, 
inspired  by  the  places  which  we  had  visited  together?  Silent  by 
my  side,  you  read  over  every  leaf,  and  copied  it  out  as  soon  as 
written,  while  the  sea,  the  villages,  the  valleys,  and  the  mountains, 
spread  themselves  out  at  our  feet.  When  the  overpowering  glare  of 
the  sun  had  given  place  to  the  innumerable  host  of  stars,  your  fine 
and  delicate  questions,  and  your  intelligent  doubts,  led  me  back  to 
the  sublime  object  of  our  common  thoughts.  You  told  me  one  day 
that  you  should  love  this  book,  first,  because  it  had  been  written  in 
your  company,  and  also,  because  it  pleased  you.  If  sometimes  you 
feared  for  it  the  narrow  judgments  of  the  frivolous,  you  were  al- 
ways persuaded  that  minds  truly  religious  would  in  the  end  be 
pleased  with  it.  In  the  midst  of  these  agreeable  meditations, 
death  struck  us  both  with  his  wing ;  the  sleep  of  fever  seized  us 
both  in  the  same  hour  ;  I  awoke  alone  !  You  sleep  now  in  the  land 
of  Adonis,  near  the  holy  Byblos,  and  by  the  eacred  waters  where  the 
women  of  the  ancient  mysteries  came  to  mingle  their  tears.  Eeveal 
to  me,  0  good  genius,  to  me  whom  you  loved,  those  truths  which 
conquer  death,  which  prevent  us  from  fearing  it,  and  lead  us  almost 
to  love  it." 

As  may  be  inferred  from  what  has  already  been  said,  there 
are  two  creative  or  originating  elements  which  go  to  the  con- 
struction of  this  book.  These  are  scholarship  and  imagina- 
tion :  the  former  giving  an  air  of  authority  to  the  work,  while 
the  latter  imparts  to  it  almost  the  character  of  a  romance. 
The  author's  biblical  learning  appears  chiefly  in  his  introduc- 
tion, which  is  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  his  work,  and 
tliat  to  which  in  the  sequel  we  shall  direct  our  first  and  chief 
attention.  He  does  not  profess  to  go  deeply  into  critical  ques- 
tions, the  plan  of  his  history,  as  he  says  (p.  vi)  preventing  him 
from  introducing  into  the  text  long  dissertations  on  controverted 
points.  He  gives  the  results,  therefore,  rather  than  the  processes 
of  criticism.  He  adopts,  without  lengthened  discussion,  con- 
clusions, which,  as  lie  thinks,  have  been  established  by  Reuss, 
Eeville,  Strauss,  and  others.  Of  this  last  named  writer,  he 
says  that  "  he  has  criticised  the  details  of  the  evangeHc  nar- 
ratives in  a  manner  which  leaves  little  to  be  desired ;"  and, 
though  objecting  to  the  character  of  Strauss's  work  in  some 
respects,  he  yet  declares  an  acquaintance  with  its  "always 
judicious  discussions  "  to  be  indispensable  for  fully  understand- 
ing his  own. 
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But  while  thus  professing  to  avoid  elaborate  criticism,  and 
to  rest  on  the  labours  of  his  predecessors,  he  has  nevertheless 
given  in  his  introduction  a  clear  and  comprehensive  sketch  of 
the  principal  critical  questions  connected  with  his  subject,  and 
has  subjoined  throughout  his  work  references  to  the  passages 
on  which  his  statements  rest.  The  whole  book,  therefore,  has 
a  special  claim  on  the  attention  of  the  biblical  scholar,  and 
does,  in  fact,  bring  him  face  to  face  with  all  the  important 
questions  bearing  upon  the  gospels.  M.  Renan  has  most  skil- 
fully paved  the  way  in  his  introduction  for  all  that  follows  ; 
and  if  his  critical  conclusions  can  be  proved  erroneous,  the  rest 
of  his  labours,  whatever  the  constructive  art  which  they  may 
display,  are  at  once  deprived  of  all  importance. 

He  mentions  the  following  as  the  authorities  on  which  he 
relies  as  authorities  for  his  Life  of  Jesus: — (1.)  the  Gospels,  and 
in  general  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  ;  (2.)  the  Apo- 
cryphal books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  (3.)  the  works  of  Philo  ; 
(4.)  the  writings  of  Josephus  ;  (5.)  the  Talmud.  The  writings 
of  Philo  he  deems  invaluable,  as  shewing  the  thoughts  which, 
in  the  time  of  Jesus,  fermented  in  the  souls  of  those  who  occu- 
pied themselves  with  the  great  questions  of  religion.  He  does 
not  forget  that  Philo  spent  his  life  in  Alexandria,  while  Jesus 
was  never  beyond  the  confines  of  Palestine  ;  but  he  thinks 
there  was  nevertheless  a  great  community  of  feeling  between 
the  two,  inasmuch  as  both  were  free  from  the  trifling  and  con- 
temptible spirit  {d.es  petitesses)  which  then  prevailed  at  Jeru- 
salem. He.  even  goes  so  far  as  to  call  Philo  "  the  elder  brother 
of  Jesus ;"  and  this  is  perhaps  the  first  statement  which  is  likely 
to  startle  the  reader  of  his  work.  It  does  give  a  violent  shock 
to  our  mind  to  hear  the  dreaming  allegorist  of  Egypt  placed  in 
this  degree  of  relationship  to  the  great  yet  simple  Teacher  of 
Palestine.  But  this  is  only  one  of  the  many  surprises  which 
M.  Renan  has  in  store  for  his  reader. 

Josephus  does  not  rank  so  high  in  the  estimation  of  "our 
author,  though  most  scholars,  we  imagine,  reckon  his  works 
incomparably  more  valuable  than  those  of  Philo  for  the  illus- 
tration of  the  hfe  of  Jesus.  M.  Renan  believes  the  famous 
passage  (Ant.  xviii,  3,  3),  in  which  the  Jewish  historian  refers 
to  Christ,  to  be  genuine.  It  has  the  good  fortune  to  satisfy 
him  as  being  exactly  in  the  style  of  Josephus.  But  he  cannot 
accept  it  without  some  qualifications.  According  to  him,  it 
was  retouched  by  a  Christian  pen  in  the  course  of  the  second 
century,  and  some  words  added,  while  other  expressions  were 
suppressed  or  modified.  He  does  not  believe  that  Josephus 
could  have  written  the  words  respecting  our  Saviour  which 
there  occur,  "if  it  is  lawful  to  call  Him  a  man;"  and  surely, 
he  declares,  the  Jewish  historian  must  have  said,  not,  "  This 
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^vas  the  Christ,"  but,  "  He  was  called  the  Christ."  Here  we 
find  an  illustration  of  that  arbitrary  and  conjectural  criticism 
which  pervades  the  whole  of  this  book.  Whatever  does  not 
tally  with  the  author's  views  of  the  probable,  is  unceremoniously 
rejected.  It  is  quite  enough  with  him  to  discredit  a  passage, 
that  it  is  not  such  as  he  would  have  anticipated.  He  seeks  no 
other  evidence  for  or  against  the  truth  of  any  statement  than 
that  it  be  ija  accordance  or  not  with  his  own  subjective  ten- 
dencies. It  never  occurs  to  him,  although  all  history  might 
"have  taught  him  the  fact,  that  the  probable  is  not  always  the 
true.  And  in  dealing  so  capriciously  as  he  here  does  with  the 
text  of  Josephus,  he  forgets  that,  like  Pilate,  who,  contrary  to 
all  that  would  have  been  anticipated,  had  inscribed  over  the 
cross  of  Jesus,  "  This  is  the  King  of  the  Jews,"  the  historian 
whose  words  he  so  rashly  alters,  might  reply  to  such  meddlers 
with  his  work,  "  What  I  have  written,  I  have  written." 

The  Apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  among  which 
the  book  of  Daniel  is  reckoned,  are  declared  to  be  possessed  of 
great  importance  with  respect  to  the  "history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Messianic  theories,  and  for  understanding  the  con- 
ceptions of  Jesus  in  regard  to  the  kingdom  of  God."  M.  Kenan 
condenses  into  a  sentence  the  objections  which  have  been  urged 
by  German  writers  against  the  authenticity  of  Daniel,  and 
thinks  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  that  book  was  composed 
in  the  times  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  We  are  of  a  totally 
different  opinion.  Much  plausibility  may,  no  doubt,  be  given 
to  the  arguments  directed  against  the  early  date  of  the  book, 
but  its  composition  in  the  time  of  the  exile  is  nevertheless  to 
our  mind  unquestionable.  We  do  not  now  enter  upon  the  ques- 
tion, but  would  simply  remark,  that  the  proved  prevalence  of 
Greek  in  the  time  of  Epiphanes  as  the  language  of  popular 
Jev/ish  literature,  seems  to  us  of  itself  to  necessitate  the  ascrip- 
tion to  this  book  of  a  much  higher  antiquity. 

With  respect  to  the  Talmud,  our  author  holds  that  it  has 
hitherto  been  too  much  neglected  as  a  means  of  illustrating 
the  New  Testament.  For  ourselves,  we  should  express  quite 
the  opposite  opinion.  In  our  judgment,  the  sacred  narrative  has 
more  often  been  obscured  and  perverted,  than  elucidated  or  ex- 
plained, by  means  of  the  Talmudical  writings.  With  the  partial 
exception  of  the  Mischna,  these  reflect  the  feelings,  and  exhibit 
the  practices,  of  an  age,  long  posterior  to  that  of  Christ.  To 
carry  to  the  study  of  the  New  Testament  those  views  of  Jewish 
life  and  character,  which  have  been  formed  from  that  congeries 
of  late  rabbinical  traditions  known  as  the  Talmud,  is  one  of  the 
most  certain  ways  of  misreading  the  gospel-history,  and  has, 
in  many  respects,  proved  a  source  of  inveterate  and  mischiev- 
ous error. 
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But  we  now  come  to  speak  of  what  M.  Kenan  properly 
regards  as  beyond  everything  else  our  authority  in  constructing 
a  life  of  Jesus — the  gospels  themselves.  He  does  not  pretend, 
in  this  book,  to  deal  at  large  with  this  subject.  He  promises 
to  treat,  in  his  second  volume,  of  the  composition  of  the  gospels, 
as  one  of  the  most  important  events  for  the  future  of  Christianity 
which  took  place  in  the  second  half  of  the  first  century.  But 
he  cannot,  of  course,  avoid  pronouncing  his  opinion  on  the 
credibility  of  those  narratives  on  which  he  chiefly  relies  for  the 
materials  of  his  work.  He  does,  in  fact,  as  has  been  already 
hinted,  deal  succinctly,  but  decisively,  with  every  important 
question  connected  with  them.  "At  what  period,  by  what 
hands,  under  what  conditions,"  he  asks  (p.  xv.),  "  were  the  gos- 
pels composed  V  And  as  he  proceeds,  in  his  own  fashion,  to 
reply  to  these  queries,  he  very  truly  remarks,  that  on  the 
answers  which  are  given  to  them,  depends  the  opinion  which 
we  must  form  as  to  the  truthfulness  and  authenticity  of  the 
sacred  narrative. 

His  first  observation  is  directed  against  the  opinion  that  the 
titles  prefixed  to  the  several  gospels  imply  that  these  were, 
throughout,  the  psoductions  of  the  authors  whose  names  they 
bear.  "  The  formulae,"  he  says,  "  'according  to  Matthew,'  '  ac- 
cording to  Mark,'  '  according  to  Luke,'  '  according  to  John,'  do 
not  imply  that,  in  the  judgment  of  antiquity,  these  writings 
had  been  written  from  beginning  to  end  by  Matthew,  by  Mark, 
by  Luke,  by  John  ;  they  merely  signify  that  these  were  the  " 
traditions  derived  from  each  of  the  writers  respectively,  and 
covering  themselves  by  their  authority."  This  view  of  the 
meaning  of  xara  Mar^aTov,  &c.,  has  often  been  advanced  by  ra- 
tionalist critics,  but  rests  upon  no  solid  foundation.  The  very 
first  verses  of  St  Luke's  gospel  make  a  distinct  claim  of  the 
authorship  of  the  book  for  that  evangelist,  yet  his  gospel  has 
the  same  formula  prefixed  to  it  as  the  others.  Besides,  we  find 
in  some  of  the  most  ancient  versions,  such  titles  given  to  the 
gospels  as  can  be  intoipreted  only  in  the  sense  of  their  being 
the  authentic  productions  of  their  several  authors.  Thus,  for 
instance,  it  is  with  the  Peschito,  the  most  venerable  of  all  ver- 
sions. In  that  all  but  apostolic  work,  which  reaches  to  a  far 
higher  antiquity  than  our  most  ancient  MS.  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, the  inscriptions  of  the  several  gospels  are  such  as  to 
preclude  all  ambiguity  in  regard  to  the  point  in  question. 
That  of  the  first  is,  "  The  holy  gospel,  the  preaching  of  Mat- 
thew the  apostle  ;"  that  of  the  second,  "The  holy  gospel,  the 
announcement  of  Mark  the  evangelist;"  that  of  the  third,  "The 
holy  gospel,  the  announcement  of  Luke  the  evangelist ;"  and 
that  of  the  fourth,  "  The  holy  gospel,  the  preaching  of  John  the 
preacher ;"  and  as  these  several  titles  muat  have  been  prefixed 
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to  the  gospels  at  the  time  when  the  version  was  made,  they 
clearly  shew,  that  from  the  earliest  times,  the  evangelic  narra- 
tives were  regarded  as  the  true,  authentic  productions  of  the 
men  whose  names  they  bear.  No  doubt,  the  formula  under 
consideration  occurs  at  times  with  a  different  signification,  as 
when  we  read  of  "  The  gospel  according  to  the  Egyptians,"  and 
■"The  gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,"  but  it  would  be  mani- 
festly absurd  to  transfer  the  meaning  which  xara  has  in  such 
cases  to  our  canonical  gospels.  When  we  read  in  2  Mace.  ii.  13, 
of  "  the  commentaries  according  to  Nehemiah " — ■/.a.ra  rh 
liiifiiav — no  one  thinks  of  questioning  his  true  and  entire 
authorship  of  the  work  referred  to  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  when 
we  are  told  of  the  gospel  "  according  to  Matthew,"  «&c.,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  ground  for  imagining  that  a  looser  meaning 
is  to  be  attached  to  the  expression,  or  that  anything  else  than 
the  strict  and  exclusive  authorship  of  the  apostle  is  intended. 

Descending  to  particulars,  M.  Renan  begins  by  pronouncing 
his  judgment  on  the  third  gospel.     He  admits  that  its  author 
is  undoubtedly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  that  he  was  a  companion  of  St  Paul.     As  to  its  date,  he 
affirms  that  "  it  may  be  determined  with  great  exactness  by 
considerations  derived  from  the  book  itself     The  twenty-first 
chapter  of  Luke,  which  cannot  be  separated  from  the  rest  of 
.  the  work,  has  certainly  been  written  after  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem, but  only  a  little  time  after  (see  verses,  9,  20,  24,  28,  32 ; 
comp.  xxii.  36)."     If  our  readers  will  take  the  trouble  of  turn- 
ing up  the  passages  thus  referred  to,  as  decisive  of  the  date  of 
the  gospel,  they  will  find  that  they  all  contain  allusions  to  the 
state  of  things  connected  with  the  siege  and  destruction  of 
•Jerusalem.     Their  accurate  details  of  the  events  which  then 
occurred,  are  held  quite  sufficient  to  prove  that  they  are  not 
prophecy  but  history,  and  that,  accordingly,  this  part  of  the 
gospel  must  have  been  written  after  the  catastrophe  in  ques- 
tion.    This  is  truly  an  easy  mode  of  settling  the  point,  and 
will,  no  doubt,  be  appreciated  by  biblical  scholars.      But  it 
humbly  appears  to  us  to  bear  somewhat  hard  upon  the  sacred 
writers.     It  seems  to  place  them  in  much  the  same  unfortunate 
position  as  that  occupied  of  old  by  the  victims  of  prevailing 
superstition,  who,  whether  they  survived  or  not  the  ordeal  to 
which  they  were  subjected,  were  equally  sure  to  perish.     If  the 
writers  of  Scripture  are  thought  to  be  incorrect  in  any  pro- 
phetical announcements  which  they  contain,   then   they   are 
laughed  to  scorn  as  mere  pretenders  to  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  should  they  happen  to  be  strik- 
ingly correct  in  their  predictions,  then  this  is  held  to  be  a 
proof  that  they  wrote  after  the  events  referred  to  occurred,  and 
palmed  upon  the  world  as  prophecy,  what  was  a  mere  historical 
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account.  M.  Renan,  no  doubt,  maintains  that  a  prediction  of 
the  future  is  impossible,  because  it  implies  the  operation  of  a 
supernatural  power  in  which  he  does  not  believe.  But  he  must 
excuse  us  if  we  object  to  such  a  flagrant  "  petitio  priucipii  "  as 
that  with  which  he  is  chargeable  in  reference  to  St  Luke's 
gospel,  and  if  we  refuse  to  place  the  composition  of  that  work 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  simply  because,  if  allowed 
to  have  been  written  before  that  event,  it  would  contradict  and 
refute  a  principle  of  criticism  which  he  has  been  pleased  to 
adopt. 

We  have  next  his  account  of  the  origin  of  the  existing  gos- 
pels of  St  Matthew  and  St  Mark,  and  of  the  degree  of  authority 
which  he  thinks  belongs  to  them.  In  this  matter  he  relies 
entirely  upon  some  statements  of  Papias,  which  have  been  pre- 
served to  us  by  Eusebius  (Eccl.  Hist.  iii.  89).  And  here  it  is 
curious  to  notice  how  the  importance  of  the  testimony  of 
Papias  is  extolled.  The  Bishop  of  Hierapolis,  after  sujffering 
somewhat  severely  at  the  hands  of  critics,  has  at  last  met  with  a 
chivalrous  defender  and  eulogist.  He  is  described  by  M.  Rcnan 
as  being,  among  other  things,  "  horriTnegrave,"  and  his  state- 
ments are  quoted  as  furnishing  "  first-rate  testimony "  {u7i 
tcmoignage  ccqntal) — language  which  seems  somewhat  at 
variance  with  that  of  Eusebius  himself,  who  had  read  his  works 
throughout,  and  who  declares  him  to  have  been  "  a  man  of 
very  little  understanding."*  This  Papias,  then,  writing  in 
the  early  part  of  the  second  century,  says  our  author,  "  men- 
tions two  works  on  the  deeds  and  words  of  Christ :  (1.)  a. 
writing  of  Mark,  interpreter  of  the  apostle  Peter,  a  short,  in- 
complete writing,  not  arranged  in  chronological  order,  compris- 
ing some  narratives  and  discourses  (/.sp^^ara  ri  ff^ap/^svra),  com- 
posed from  the  instructions  and  the  remembrances  of  the 
apostle  Peter ;  (2.)  a  collection  of  sayings  (Xoyia)  written  in 
Hebrew  by  Matthew,  '  and  which  every  one  translated  as  well 
as  he  could.'"  Building  upon  these  statements  of  Papias,  our 
author  proceeds  as  follows,  with  his  account  of  the  origin  and 
authenticity  of  our  present  gospeLi : — 

"  It  is  certain  that  these  two  descripticns  correspond  sufficiently 
Well  to  the  general  appearance  of  the  two  books  now  called  "  The 
Gospel  accoiding  to  Matthew,"  "  The  Gospel  according  to  Mark  ;" 
the  first  distinguishcJ  by  its  long  discourses,  the  second,  anecdotical 
throughout,  much  more  exact  than  the  first  with  regard  to  minute 
occurrences,  brief  even  to  dryness,  poor  in  discourses,  sufficiently  ill 

*  So  high  docs  our  author  rate  the  authority  of  Papias,  that  he  even  ex- 
pects us  to  admit  that  "  tlio  gospels  had  at  first  no  commanding  cliaractor,  and 
were  'ess  authoritative  than  tradition,"  simply  because  we  learn  (Euseb.  iii.  ."9) 
that  that  early  writer  confessed  ho  had  a  great  appetite  for  tliose  stories  whicli 
were  afloat  about  Christ  aud  his  apostles. — See  p.  299. 
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composed.  It  is  not  possible  to  maintain  that  these  two  works,  as 
we  now  have  them,  are  absolutely  similar  to  those  which  were  in 
the  hands  of  Papias  :  first,  because  the  writing  of  Matthew  men- 
tioned by  Papias,  was  composed  exclusively  of  discourses  in  Hebrew, 
of  which  translations  sufficiently  diverse  were  in  circulation ;  and 
secondly,  because  the  writing  of  Mark  and  that  of  Matthew  were  to 
him  altogether  distioct,  composed  without  any  agreement,  and,  as 
it  seems,  in  different  languages.  Now,  in  the  actual  state  of  the 
texts,  the  gospel  according  to  Matthew,  and  the  gospel  according  to 
Mark,  present  some  parallel  passages,  so  long,  and  so  perfectly 
identical,  that  we  must  suppose  either  that  the  final  editor  of  the 
second  had  the  first  before  his  eyes,  or  that  both  have  copied  from 
the  same  original.  That  which  appears  most  probable  is,  that, 
neither  with  respect  to  Matthew  nor  Mark  do  wo  now  possess  the 
quite  original  editions  ;  that  our  first  two  gospels  are  already  a  kind 
of  harmonies,  in  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  fill  up  the  gaps  of 
one  text  by  borrowing  from  another.  Every  one,  in  fact,  wished  to 
possess  a  complete  copy.  He  who  possessed  in  his  exemplar  only 
the  discourses,  wished  to  have  also  the  narratives,  and  vice  versd. 
Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  '  the  gospel  according  to  Matthew '  was  at 
last  found  to  have  embraced  almost  all  the  anecdotes  of  Mark,  and 
that  *  the  gospel  according  to  Mark  '  contains,  at  the  present  day,  a 
multitude  of  traits  derived  from  the  Logia  of  Matthew."* — P. 
xviii.,  &c. 

We  shall  deal  wdth  the  statements  made  in  this  passage 
immediately  ;  but,  before  proceeding  to  do  so,  it  will  be  well 
to  add  the  author's  summary  of  results  in  regard  to  the  first 
three  gospels. 

"  To  sum  up,"  he  says,  "  we  may  affirm  that  the  gospel  history 
represented  by  the  synoptics  {la  redaction  synoptique)  lias  passed 
through  three  stages  :  (1.)  The  state  of  the  original  documents 
(the  "koyia  of  Matthew,  the  "kiy^&hra  rj  'z-sa^Sivra  of  Mark),  first 
editions  which  exist  no  longer ;  (2.)  The  state  of  simple  mixture, 
in  which  the  original  gospels  were  amalgamated,  without  any  effort 
at  arrangement,  and  without  our  being  able  to  detect  any  personal 
object  on  the  part  of  the  authors — the  actual  gospels  of  ]\Iatthew 

*It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  Kenan  here  departs  from  his  master  Strauss,  as 
to  the  meaning  -which  he  assigns  to  the  expression  ^a  ?.oy/a,  employed  by 
Papias.  The  author  of  the  "  Lehen  Jesu  "  remarks : — "  Auf  die  Worlbedeu- 
tung  von  y^Jyia  dringend,  hat  neucstens  Schleiermacher  hicrunter  nur  eine 
Sammlung  der  Reden  Jesu  vcrstehen  woUen  ;  allein,  wo  Papias  von  Markus 
spricht,  gehraucht  er,  wie  cs  scheint,  avvTa^iv  ruv  xvoiaKuiv  Xoyluv  Toisitr^ai 
und  TO,  Wo  Tov  XpffTOv  ri  y.iy&hra  r\  'irgayjivra,  y^dfsiv  als  Wechselbe- 
grilfe  ;  woraus  hervorgehen  wiirde,  dass  auch  jenes  eine  die  Thaten  und 
Scliicksalc  Jesu  mit  umfassende  Schrift  bezeicUnete,  und  die  Kirchenvjiter 
Recht  lijitten,  das  Zeugniss  dcs  Papias  von  einer  >'ollstandigen  Evangelien- 
sclirift  zu  verstehen.'' — B.  i.  G5.  Our  author  has,  apparently,  here  overlooked 
hoth  his  ancient  and  modem  authority. 
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and  Mark ;  (3.)  The  state  of  combination  or  of  intentional  and 
studied  redaction  in  wliicli  one  feels  that  an  effort  is  made  to  har- 
monise the  diff'erent  accounts — the  existing  gospel  of  St  Lulie." — 
P.  xliii. 

Now,  we  meet  all  this,  in  the  first  place,  by  laying  down  the 
general  proposition  that  the  primary  records  of  the  life  and 
discourses  of  Christ  are  still  in  our  possession.  We  venture  to 
maintain,  and  believe  we  are  able  to  prove,  that  the  gospels 
now  in  our  hands  are  the  identical  writings  which  proceeded 
from  the  apostles  and  evangelists  ;  and  that  these  conserve  the 
very  words  which  originally  issued  from  the  Saviour's  lips.  If 
this  can  be  established,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  whole  of  M. 
Kenan's  work  falls  at  once  to  the  ground.  His  constructive 
life  of  Jesus  is  really  based  on  the  destructive  criticism  which 
has  preceded  it.  He  first  makes  room  for  his  fancy  to  work, 
by  clearing  out  of  his  way  the  existing  gospels  as  truly  his- 
torical records  of  the  life  and  discourses  of  Christ.  And  if  we 
can  shew  that  these  gospels  do  in  fact  possess  an  absolute 
authority,  as  the  original  accounts  which  were  written  by  men 
who  either  themselves  saw  the  works  and  listened  to  the  words 
of  Jesus,  or  who  derived  their  information  at  first  hand  from 
those  who  had  done  so,  then  we  shut  M.  Renan  and  his 
theories  completely  out  from  the  field  of  historical  criticism  and 
of  serious  or  solid  argument.  He  might,  indeed,  still  continue 
to  object  to  the  authority  of  the  gospels  on  the  simple  ground 
that  they  admit  the  supernatural  element.  But  this  objection 
will  have  little  weight  with  most  men,  if  the  primary  authority 
of  these  writings  is  once  established.  If  we  can  prove  that 
there  is  no  need  for  that  sifting  process  which  M.  Renan  thinks 
it  necessary  to  apply  to  the  records  of  Christ's  life  which  we 
now  possess,  but  that  these  have,  on  the  one  hand,  photo- 
graphed in  living  reality  the  sublime  Founder  of  our  religion, 
and  have,  on  the  other  hand,  embalmed,  as  in  imperishable 
amber,  the  very  words  which  issued  from  his  lips,  then  the 
controversy  is  really  closed,  and  such  a  "  Life  of  Jesus"  as  that 
before  us  can  henceforth  only  be  regarded  as  the  offspring  of  a 
wild  and  capricious  imagination. 

But  we  are  here  reminded  that  many  besides  M.  Renan  will 
question  the  proposition  which  we  have  announced.  We  have 
said  that  in  our  existing  gospels  we  still  listen  to  the  ipsissmia 
verba  of  Christ,  and  that  all  these  gospels  remain  to  us  in  the 
very  form  in  which  they  were  originally  written.  But  it  will 
be  said  by  many  sincere  friends  of  the  truth,  "  How  can  this 
be  ?  Did  not  our  Lord  speak  in  quite  a  different  language 
from  that  in  which  his  words  have  been  recorded  ;  and  is  it 
not  a  generally  accepted  opinion  that,  according  to  an  ancient 
tradition  of  the  church,  our  first  gospel  was  originally  written 
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in  Hebrew,  and  that  we  now  possess  only  an  anonymous  trans- 
lation of  the  apostle's  work?" 

These  are,  no  doubt,  the  views  which  are  as  yet  for  the  most 
part  prevalent  among  biblical  scholars.  M.  Renan,  as  we  have 
seen,  entertains  no  doubt  that  the  so-called  Xoyia  of  Matthew, 
to  which  alone  he  attributes  apostolic  authority,  were  written 
in  Hebrew,  and  that  the  gospel  which  we  now  possess,  under 
the  apostle's  name,  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  somewhat  distant 
echo  of  the  original  work.  And  in  regard  to  the  other  and 
more  general  question  respecting  the  language  used  by  Christ 
himself,  he  takes  for  granted  throughout  his  introduction  that 
it  was  Hebrew,  that  is,  the  impure  Hebrew  of  Palestine  at  the 
time,  and  states  afterwards,  in  his  chapter  on  the  education  of 
Jesus,  his  opinion  to  the  following  effect : — 

"It  is  not  probable  that  be  understood  the  Greek  language. 
This  tongue  was  but  little  spread  throughout  Judea,  beyond  those 
classes  who  had  part  in  the  government,  and  those  cities  which 
were  inhabited  by  heathen,  such  as  Cesarea.  The  proper  dialect  of 
Jesus  was  a  mixture  of  Syriao  and  Hebrew,  then  spoken  in 
Palestine.  And  if  he  was  thus  ignorant  of  the  language,  much  less 
did  he  know  anything  of  the  Greek  civilisation.  This  was  proscribed 
by  the  Palestinian  doctors  Avho  involved  in  the  same  malediction 
'  he  who  reared  swine,  and  he  who  taught  his  son  the  learning  of 
Greece.'  At  all  events,  this  had  not  penetrated  into  little  villages 
like  Nazareth.  Notwithstanding  the  anathema  of  the  doctors,  it  is 
true  that  some  Jews  had  already  embraced  the  Greek  culture  and 
habits.  Without  speaking  of  the  Jewish  school  in  Egypt,  where 
the  endeavour  to  amalgamate  Hellenism  and  Judaism  had  already 
been  going  on  for  two  hundred  years,  one  Jew,  Nicholas  of 
Damascus,  became  at  this  same  period  one  of  the  most  distinguished, 
learned,  and  respected  men  of  his  age.  In  a  short  time  Josephus 
was  to  furnish  one  other  example  of  a  Jew  completely  Hellenized. 
But  Nicholas  was  a  Jew  only  by  blood  ;  Josephus  declares  himself 
to  have  been  an  exception  among  his  contemporaries ;  and  the 
whole  schismatic  school  of  Egypt  was  so  strongly  divorced  from 
Jerusalem,  that  we  do  not  find  the  least  memorial  of  it  in  the 
Talmud  or  in  Jewish  tradition.  That  which  is  certain  is,  that  at 
Jerusalem  Greek  was  very  little  studied,  that  Greek  studies  were 
considered  dangerous  and  fit  only  for  slaves,  and  were  declared,  at 
the  best,  good  only  for  women  instead  of  dress.  The  study  of  the 
law  alone  was  deemed  a  liberal  pursuit,  and  worthy  of  a  serious 
mind.  A  learned  Eabbi,  when  asked  at  what  moment  it  was  proper 
to  instruct  infants  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Greeks  replied,  '  At  tiie 
hour  which  belongs  neither  to  the  day  nor  to  the  night,  since  it  is 
written  concerning  the  law,  Thou  shalt  study  it  day  and  night.'" — 
P.  32. 

We  have  long  been  familiar  with  all  this,  and  much  more  of 
the  same  kind,  in  the  writings  of  biblical  critics.     The  proofs 
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for  his  statements  relied  on  by  M.  Renan  are  to  be  met  with 
in  every  work  treating  on  the  subject,  and  do  not  serve  in  the 
slightest  degree  to  fortify  his  position.  His  references  to  the 
New  Testament  consist  of  the  well  known  passages,  Matt, 
xxvii.  46 ;  Mark  iii.  17  ;  v.  41  ;  vii.  34  ;  xiv.  36  ;  xv.  34.  He 
tells  us,  what  every  one  admits,  that  "  the  expression  ri  vdr^ios 
f'jm,  in  the  writings  of  the  time  always  denotes  the  Shemitic 
dialect,  which  was  spoken  in  Palestine  (2  Mace.  vii.  21,  27 ; 
xii.  37  ;  Acts  xxi.  37,  40  ;  xxii.  2 ;  xxvi.  14  ;  Joseph.  Ant. 
xviii.  6,  10 ;  xx.  sub.  fin.  ;  B.  J.  proem.  1,  v.  6,  3  ;  v.  9,  2  ; 
vi,  2,  1 ;  Cent.  Ap.  I.  9  ;  De  Mace.  xii.  16)."  He  then  adds, 
as  is  natural  and  common  enough,  the  following  words  : — 
"  We  shall  shew  afterwards  that  some  of  the  documents  which 
served  as  the  basis  of  our  synoptical  gospels  were  written  in 
this  Shemitic  dialect ;"  and  further  declares  (what  is  however 
totally  alien  to  the  question  in  hand,  as  referring  to  quite  a 
different  period)  that  several  of  the  Apocryphal  books  (4  Mace, 
xvi.  ad  calc.)  were  also  composed  in  the  same  language. 

Now,  in  a  recent  publication,*  Mr  Roberts  of  London  has 
gone  very  fully  into  this  subject,  and  has  set  forth  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  foundation  on  which  the  views  of  M.  Renan  and 
others  rest.  In  fact,  the  opinion  that  our  Lord  was  in  the 
habit  of  speaking  in  Hebrew,  and  not  in  Greek,  can  scarcely 
appeal  to  a  vestige  of  proof  in  its  support.  It  reposes  on 
nothing  but  prejudice,  and  disappears  at  once  when  brought 
face  to  face  with  facts.  In  the  introduction  to  his  treatise  on 
the  point  in  question,  Mr  Roberts  has  said,  "While  the 
inductive  method  of  argument  is  to  be  rigidly  followed  through- 
out this  work,  a  very  different  course  has  been  adopted  by 
those  on  the  opposite  side.  I  propose  in  the  sequel  to  lead 
the  reader  from  facts  to  conclusions  ;  but  the  writers  referred 
to  have  rather  been  in  the  habit  of  simply  regarding  certain 
facts  as  illustrative  of  the  conclusion  already  formed.  Our 
Lord,  for  example,  is  represented  by  the  evangelists  as  making 
use  of  the  Aramaic  language  on  some  few  occasions.  Now  it 
is  manifest  that,  on  an  inductive  process  of  reasoning,  these 
form  no  sufficient  basis  for  the  conclusion  that  he  always  or 
generally  employed  that  language.  But  the  supposition  is 
first  made  that  he  did  continually  make  use  of  that  form  of 
speech,  and  then  these  rare  instances  of  its  employment  are 
referred  to  as  examples  of  the  practice  which  has  already  been 
assumed  as  habitual ;  or  again,  some  abstract  principle,  such 
as  the  ineradicable  character  of  national  speech,  is  adopted  as 

*  Discussions  on  the  Gospels,  in  two  parts,  by  the  Eev.  A.  Eoberts,  M.A. 
Part  I.,  On  the  Language  employed  by  our  Lord  and  his  disciples.  Part  IL, 
On  the  original  Language  of  St  Matthew's  Gospel,  and  on  the  Origin  of  the 
Gospels.     London :  J.  Nisbet  &  Co. 

VOL.  XIII. — NO.  XLVIL  H 
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a  universal  truth,  and  then  it  is  reasoned  deductively  from 
that  principle  as  to  the  general  employment  of  Hebrew  by  our 
Lord  and  his  apostles.  But  in  the  following  pages  we  are  to 
follow  an  entirely  different  process.  We  shall  assume  nothing 
except  that  the  works  are  genuine  which  form  the  sources  to 
wliich  an  appeal  must  be  made  on  this  question  ;"  *  and  follow- 
ing out  this  inquiry  by  an  examination  of  the  whole  literature, 
sacred  and  secular,  available  for  settling  it,  the  conclusion  again 
and  again  reached  is,  that  our  Lord  and  his  disciples  spoke  for 
the  most  part  in  Greek,  and  only  TKnu  and  then  in  Hebrew. 

We  cannot  now  enter  on  the  proof  of  this  position,  but  we 
feel  quite  assured  that  it  admits  of  being  maintained  against 
all  opposition.  We  are  well  aware  that  it  is  not  yet  accepted 
by  the  majority  of  biblical  scholars,  and  very  probably  it  may 
not  be  so  for  years  to  come.  Such  writers  of  eminence  as  Dean 
Milman^  and  Dean  Alford+  continue,  in  their  most  recent 
publications,  to  reassert  the  old  opinion.  They  believe  with 
M.  Renan  that  our  Lord  habitually  made  use  of  Aramaic,  so 
that  scarcely  a  word  of  what  he  actually  said  has  been  preserved. 
They  believe  with  him  also  that  our  existing  gospels  are  based 
upon  accounts  previously  existing  in  Hebrew,  and  that  the 
original  records  of  our  faith  have  all  perished.  They  hold  with 
Professor  Jowett  that  "  there  was  a  Hebrew  Christianity  yet 
earlier  than  the  New  Testament,  the  memorials  of  which  are 
preserved  to  us  in  the  translation  only."§  And  to  them  as  to 
him,  the  hard  question  therefore  suggests  itself,  "  How  did 
this  Hebrew  or  Syriac  Christianity  pass  into  a  language  so 
different  as  the  Greek ;"  while  we,  on  the  contrary,  hold  that 
there  is  no  chasm  whatever  between  us  and  the  original  teach- 
ing of  Christ,  and  that  we  do  still  listen  in  the  existing  gospels 
to  those  very  words  which  of  old  issued  from  his  lips. 

This  question,  as  to  the  language  actually  employed  by  our 
Lord  and  his  disciples,  touches  a  deeper  and  more  fundamental 
point  than  any  other  connected  with  the  gospels.  If  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  be  correct,  there  is  an  impassable  gulf  between 
lis  and  the  Christianity  proclaimed  by  Christ  himself;  and  a 
considerable  period  must  be  allowed  for  the  evangelic  narrative 
to  have  exchanged  its  Hebrew  for  a  Grecian  dress.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  our  view  be  the  true  one,  we  are  brought  at  once 
into  the  Saviour's  presence,  listen  to  the  very  tones  in  which 
he  spoke,  and  still  possess  in  our  present  gospels  the  original 
transcript  of  His  incomparable  instructions. 

*  Discussions,  p.  15. 

t  History  of  the  Jews,  new  Edit.,  1862.     Corap.  Vol.  II.,  464,  &c. 
X  Proleg.  to  last  edit,  of  Vol.  I.  of  his  New  Test.  1863,  and  in  his  condensa- 
tion of  the  same  work  for  English  readers. 
2  Epistles  of  St  Faul,  Vol.  I.  452,  2d  Edit. 
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As  has  been  already  said,  we  cannot  now  enter  into  this  argu- 
ment. It  has  been  fully  developed  in  the  work  referred  to, 
and  may  there  be  examined  and  judged  of  by  all  that  are 
interested  in  the  subject.  And  if  the  views  which  it  seeks  to 
establish  be  true,  the  sooner  they  are  admitted  the  better  for 
biblical  science.  Until  they  are  accepted  we  believe  that  the 
gospels  will  never  have  fair  play  in  the  conflict  with  rational- 
istic criticism.  But  they  have  undoubtedly  many  strong  pre- 
judices to  contend  with,  and  will  probably  have  yet  to  wait  a 
considerable  time  for  their  general  and  decisive  adoption  by 
sacred  critics.*  Meantime,  however,  it  is  cheering  to  find  that 
they  have  been  cordially  accepted  by  one  of  the  greatest  of 
living  scholars,  and  a  corresponding  member  of  that  famous 
Institute  to  which  M.  Renan  himself  belongs, — we  refer  to  Pro- 
fessor Miiller.  As  some  justification  of  the  confidence  with 
which  we  have  spoken  of  the  truth  and  importance  of  the  views 
in  question,  and  to  prove  that  they  are  not  unworthy  of  the 
consideration  of  M.  Renan  and  his  followers,  we  may  here  be 
permitted  to  quote  one  or  two  sentences  from  the  eminent 
Oxford  Professor's  account  of  Mr  Roberts'  work : — 

"  The  special  object  of  his  book  is  to  determine  what  language 
was  habitually  used  by  our  Lord  and  his  disciples.  If  the 
early  chapters  of  his  work  may  seem  to  be  of  a  special  and 
merely  professional  interest,  Mr  Roberts  has,  in  the  second 
part,  made  the  result  of  his  previous  researches  the  ground  of 
further  investigations,  which  place  the  original  composition  of 
the  gospels  in  an  entirely  new  light,  and  will  be  welcome  to 
every  careful  reader  of  the  New  Testament.  The  result  at 
which  Mr  Roberts  arrives  is,  that  "  Christ  spoJce  for  the  Tnost 
part  in  Greek,  and  only  now  and  then  in  Arainaic,"  and  he 
establishes  this  conclusion  by  an  amount  of  evidence  which  caji 
hardly  leave  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  unprejudiced  readers."t 

Among  the  important  questions,  connected  with  the  gospels, 
which  are  thus  declared  by  the  learned  critic  to  have  had  a  new 
light  cast  upon  them,  one  of  the  chief  is  that  which  bears  upon  the 
original  language  of  St  Matthew's  gospel.  The  opinion  that  our 
first  gospel  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew,  rests,  as  its  ultimate 
foundation,  on  the  supposition  that  Hebrew,  in  the  form  of  Ara- 
maic, was  then  the  prevailing  language  of  Palestine.  The  one 
opinion  being  proved  incorrect,  the  other  almost  necessarily  falls 
to  the  ground.    All  that  it  has  then  to  build  upon  is  ecclesiastical 

*  We  observe  that  some  recent  writers  have  now  been  persuaded  to  go  so  far 
as  admit  that  Christ  employed  Greek  in  the  more  public  of  his  discourses.  This 
is  an  utterly  untenable  position.  If  anything  has  been  proved  by  Mr  Roberts, 
it  is  that  our  Lord  and  Mary  Magdalene  conversed  in  Greek  at  the  sepulchre, 
surely  not  a  very  public  occasion.     See  Discussions,  p.  133. 

t  Saturday  Review,  Nov.  29th  1862,  p.  653. 
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tradition,  which,  in  the  analogous  question  as  to  the  original  lan- 
guage of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  is  confessedly  mistaken,  and 
which,  in  this  question,  finds  its  corner-stone  in  an  utterly  un- 
intelligible statement  of  Papias.  He  tells  us,  in  words  quoted 
and  made  much  of  by  M.  Renan,  that  "Matthew  wrote  the 
Lorj'ia  in  the  Hebrew  dialect,  and  each  one  translated  them  as 
well  as  he  could."  Now  we  venture  to  say  that  this  state- 
ment bears  absurdity  on  the  very  face  of  it.  For  of  v:hoini  is 
the  assertion  made  that  "  each  one  translated  the  Hebrew 
gospel  as  well  as  he  could  ? "  Does  it  refer  to  Jews  or  Gentiles  ? 
"  If  to  Jews,  then  why  did  they  translate  this  gospel,  when  ex 
hypothesi,  it  was  written  for  them  in  their  own  language,  just 
that  they  might  need  no  translation  ?  And  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  be  regarded  as  referring  to  Gentiles,  then  how  did  it 
come  to  pass  that  they  were  able  to  translate  the  Hebrew 
document  in  question  ?  Is  it  not  a  well  understood  fact,  that 
so  rare  was  an  acquaintance  with  that  language  in  ancient  times, 
that  very  few  even  of  the  teachers  of  the  church  could  read  it  ? 
And  does  not  Jerome,  in  referring  to  the  supposed  Hebrew 
gospel  of  St  Matthew,  expressly  say  of  it  (Comm.  in  Hos.  0pp. 
III.,  134),  'Quod  non  poterant  legere,  nisi  qui  ex  Hebraeis 
erant?' "  *  The  dilemma  in  which  the  defenders  of  the  Hebrew 
original  of  St  Matthew's  gospel  are  involved  by  the  words  of 
Papias,  seems  to  us  equally  formidable  in  both  its  aspects,  and 
can  only  be  escaped  by  confessing  that  he  was  in  error  on  the 
point  in  question,  as  much  greater  men  than  he  undoubtedly 
were  with  respect  to  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

Founding  upon  these  facts,  we  hold  ourselves  entitled  to  re- 
assert the  proposition,  that  in  the  existing  gospels  we  still 
possess  the  primary  records  of  our  faith,  and  that  these  convey 
to  us  an  acquaintance  with  the  very  words  which  proceeded 
out  of  our  Saviour's  mouth.  All  theories  about  gospels  more 
original  than  those  now  in  our  hands,  are  but  figments  gener- 
ated by  long  prevalent  error.  Very  numerous  and  conflicting 
have  such  theories  been,  and  some  of  them  have  been  con- 
structed with  the  most  painful  elaboration.  It  is  a  Herculean 
task  to  master  this  department  of  Biblical  criticism,  and  the 
attempt  to  do  so  might  well  have  prompted  Goethe's  declaration, 
that  to  seek  for  satisfaction  from  it  was  as  hopeless  as  to  tr}'-  to 
drink  up  the  ocean.  Our  author's  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark  were  gradually  formed, 
has  certainly  the  merit  of  being  somewhat  more  amusing  than 
that  which  rationalistic  critics  have  generally  suggested.  It 
has  already  been  hinted  at  above,  and  is  more  fully  stated  as 
follows  (p.  xxii) — "  The  poor  man  who  had  no  more  than  one 
book  wished  that  it  should  contain  all  that  went  to  his  heart. 

*  Discussions,  p.  387,  &c. 
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Tliey  borrowed  and  lent  the  little  books  r.mong  themselves  ; 
each  one  transferred  to  the  margin  of  his  copy  the  words  and 
parables  which  he  found  in  others  and  which  impressed  him. 
The  most  beautiful  thing  in  the  world  has  thus  sprung  from  an 
elaboration  obscure  and  entirely  popular."  Such  is  the  fantastic 
dream  of  our  author  as  to  the  origin  of  the  gospels,  and  its 
simplicity  is  certainly  a  relief  to  one  who  has  racked  his  brain 
in  endeavouring  to  comprehend  the  intricate  schemes  of  such 
writers  as  Marsh  and  Eichhorn.  But  it  is  just  as  baseless  as 
theirs.  We,  in  fact,  require  no  such  theories.  We  still  possess 
the  primary  records  of  our  faith  ;  we  still  see  Christ  without  any 
intercepting  veil ;  we  still  hear  him  without  having  to  listen 
to  an  interpreter's  voice.  His  image  stands  before  us  in  living 
reality  on  the  gospel  page,  and  his  very  words  yet  vibrate  on 
our  ears.  We  still  converse  with  him  in  the  identical  language 
w^hicli  he  himself  employed  ;  and  in  the  synoptical  gospels,  we 
have  three  independent,  yet  most  harmonious  testimonies, 
both  of  what  he  was  and  of  what  he  did,  of  the  glory  which 
surrounded  his  character,  and  of  the  gracious  words  which  pro- 
ceeded out  of  his  mouth.* 

But  we  have  now  to  deal  with  St  John^s  gospel,  which  per- 
plexes our  author  exceedingly.  He  scarcely  knows  whether  to 
admit  or  to  deny  its  authenticity.  Very  strong  reasons  appear 
to  him  to  exist  on  both  sides  of  this  question.  He  marvels  why 
Papias  did  not  mention  the  work,  and  he  quarrels  with  the  work 
itself.  His  first  conclusion  from  such  considerations  is  expressed 
in  these  words,  "  I  cannot  venture  to  be  assured  that  the  fourth 
gospel  was  written,  as  a  whole,  by  the  pen  of  a  Galilean  fisher- 
man. But  that  it  proceeded,  towards  the  end  of  the  first  century, 
from  the  great  school  of  Asia  Minor  which  attached  itself  to 
John,  is  proved  both  by  external  evidence,  and  by  an  examinar 
tion  of  the  writing  itself,  in  a  manner  which  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired." 

He  deals  very  fairly  with  the  early  testimonies  to  the  gospel 
Justin  Martyr,  Tatian,  and  Irenseus,  are  all  allowed  to  bear  ex- 
press evidence  to  its  authenticity.  And  what  is  still  more  import- 
ant, and  indeed  decisive  of  the  question,  is  the  confession  which 

*  We  find  the  Athcnczum,  ■which  is  continually  boasting  of  being  in  the  very 
front  ranks  of  biblical  criticism,  still  making  use  of  the  following  language  re- 
specting the  original  language  of  St  Matthew's  gospel : — "  To  say  that  Greek 
■was  '  the  most  proper  language  for  the  Evangelist '  is  to  beg  the  whole  question. 
Was  it  the  most  proper  language  for  a  gospel  written  for  the  use  of  the  Jews 
-who  spoke  Aramean  ?  Nor  was  Greek  the  language  used  by  our  Lord  himself 
in  most  of  his  discourses.  He  usually  spoke  Aramean." — Nov.  28, 1863,  p.  709. 
If  this  is  not  '  begging  the  question,'  it  is  perhaps  oracularly  deciding  it.  May 
we  hope  by  and  by  to  find  some  grounds  assigned  for  the  opinion  thus  authori- 
tatively exi^resscd,  and  some  evidence  presented  that  tlie  reasons  on  the 
opposite  side  have  been  considered  ? 
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our  author  makes  that  "  the  first  epistle  attributed  to  St  John 
is  unquestionably  by  the  same  author  as  the  fourth  gospel ;  and 
that  epistle  is  recognised  as  St  John's  by  Polycarp,  Papias,  and 
Irenseus." 

But  although  the  conclusion  from  such  premises  might 
seem  obvious  enough,  M.  Renan  still  hesitates  to  draw  it.  His 
great  difficulty  is  found  in  the  character  of  the  writing  itself. 
The  Nemesis  of  that  school  of  criticism  to  which  he  belongs, 
here  overtakes  him.  While  others  would  be  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  external  testimonies  which  have  been  produced  in 
proof  of  the  authenticity  of  the  fourth  gospel,  M,  Kenan's  cri- 
tical conscience  is  so  tender,  that  he  must  still  perplex  himself 
with  mere  subjective  considerations.  He  cannot  comprehend 
why  John  should  differ  so  much  in  matter  and  style  from  the 
synoptics. 

**  On  the  one  hand,"  he  says,  "this  gospel  presents  us  with  a  pic- 
ture of  the  life  of  Jesus,  which  differs  considerably  from  that  of  the 
Synoptics.  On  the  other,  it  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  discourses, 
of  which  the  tone,  the  style,  the  tenor,  and  the  doctrines  have 
nothing  in  common  with  the  Logia  reported  by  the  Synoptics. 
Under  this  second  head  the  difi'erence  is  so  strong,  that  we  must 
make  a  decisive  choice.  If  Jesus  spoke  as  Matthew  would  have  it, 
then  he  cannot  have  spoken  as  John  represents.  Between  the  two 
authorities  no  critic  hag  hesitated,  or  will  hesitate.  A  thousand 
miles  distant  from  the  simple,  disinterested,  impersonal  tone  of  the 
Synoptics,  the  Gospel  of  John  reveals  unceasingly  the  pre-occupa- 
tions  of  the  apologist,  the  after-thoughts  of  the  sectary,  the  inten- 
tion of  proving  a  thesis,  and  of  convincing  adversaries.  (See  e.  g., 
chaps,  ix.  and  xi.  Observe,  above  all,  the  strange  effect  produced 
ty  such  passages  as  John  xix.  35 ;  xx.  31 ;  xxi.  20-3,  24,  25,  when 
one  recalls  the  abselice  of  all  reflections  which  distinguishes  the 
synoptics).  It  was  not  by  pretentious,  dull,  and  ill-written  tirades, 
addressing  little  to  the  moral  sense,  that  Jesus  founded  his  divine 
work I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  are  not  in  the  dis- 
courses of  John  some  admirable  flashes,  some  traits  which  really 
come  from  Jesus.  But  the  mystic  tone  of  these  discourses  in  no 
way  corresponds  to  the  character  of  the  eloquence  of  Jesus,  such  as 
we  imagine  it  to  be  according  to  the  synoptics.  A  new  spirit  has 
begun  to  breathe ;  Gnosis  is  already  commenced ;  the  Galilean  era 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  closed ;  the  hope  of  the  near  coming  of 
Christ  has  vanished ;  we  enter  on  the  aridities  of  metaphysics,  and 
the  darkness  of  abstract  dogma.  The  spirit  of  Jesus  is  not  there ; 
and  if  the  son  of  Zehedee  really  wrote  these  pages,  he  had  in  truth 
forgotten,  when  he  did  so,  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  and  the  charm- 
ing discourses  which  he  heard  on  its  borders." — P.  xxx. 

Thus  puzzled  by  the  character  of  the  gospel  itself,  which 
appears  to  him  so  inexplicable,  M.  Renan  at  last  almost  retracts 
the  admission  which  he  had  made,  that  it  may  be  the  authen- 
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tic  production  of  the  apostle.  Keferring  again  to  the  discourses 
which  it  contains,  and  affirming  that  even  though  attributed 
to  John,  these  cannot  be  viewed  as  truly  historical  records,  he 
concludes  thus : — 

"  If  every  thing  must  be  said,  we  shall  add,  that  probably 
John  himself  had  little  part  in  this  (composition),  that  this 
change  (in  the  gospel-style)  was  made  around  him,  rather  than  by 
him.  One  is  sometimes  tempted  to  believe  that  some  precious 
notes  coming  from  the  apostle  have  been  used  by  his  disciples  in  a 
sense  very  different  from  the  primitive  evangelical  spirit.  In  fact, 
certain  parts  of  the  fourth  gospel  have  been  added  by  an  after 
thought ;  such  is  the  twenty-first  chapter  throughout,  in  which  the 
author  seems  to  have  intended  to  render  homage  to  the  apostle 
Peter  after  his  death,  and  to  answer  objections  which  men  would 
draw,  or  already  drew,  from  the  death  of  John  himself  (Ver.  21-23). 
Several  other  places  bear  the  trace  of  erasures  and  corrections 
(vi.  2,  22;  vii.  22)."— P.  xxxii. 

Such  is  the  extaordinary  account  which  our  author  gives  of 
this  wonderful  fourth  gospel.  At  one  moment  it  is  John's  ;  at 
another  it  probably  flowed  from  the  perversions  of  his  disciples. 
Now  we  are  told  that  it  manifestly,  though  tacitly,  claims  to 
be  the  work  of  the  apostle ;  and  that,  if  it  be  not  really  his, 
"  we  must  admit  a  fraud,  of  which  the  author  was  conscious  ;" 
and  then  again,  it  is  described  as  the  ill-assorted  compilation 
of  some  of  the  members  of  the  school  at  Ephesus.*  Is  it  not 
a  happy  escape  from  such  contradiction  and  perplexity,  to  find 
our  way  back  to  the  ancient  and  almost  universal  opinion  that 
this  gospel,  which  so  sorely  troubles  our  author,  was,  after  all, 
just  the  true,  authentic  production  of  St  John  the  apostle  ? 

That  this  is  the  truth,  may  by  many  strong  reasons  be 
evinced.  From  the  late  origin  of  the  gospel,  the  testimonies 
to  its  authorship  are  not  so  numerous  in  the  earliest  age  as 'is 
the  case  with  most  of  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament. 
It  was  probably  the  very  last  of  them  to  be  written  ;  at  any 
rate,  it  was  among  the  last ;  and  we  cannot  therefore  expect  to 
find  such  copious  evidence  to  its  authorship  in  the  writings  of 
the  primitive  age  as  we  do  find  in  the  case  of  others.  But,  as 
M.  Renan  himself  admits,  such  evidence  is  by  no  means  wanting. 
And  his  concession  that  the  first  Johannine  epistle  is  undoubt- 
edly to  be  ascribed  to  the  same  author  as  the  gospel,  does  in 
fact  settle  the  case.  Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  than 
the  proof  which  we  possess,  that  the  epistle  in  question  was  the 
work  of  St  John ;  and  nothing  more  therefore  is  needed,  accord- 
ing to  our  author's  own  statement,  to  vindicate  the  apostolic 
origin  also  of  this  gospel. 

*  Compare,  in  further  illustration  of  the  author's  fluctuating  feeling  with 
respect  to  St  John's  Gospel,  pp  76,  157. 
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As  to  the  internal  evidence  on  which  M.  Renan  bases  his  chief 
objections,  it  too  points  to  the  same  conclusion.  This  has  been 
stated  in  the  most  forcible  terms  by  a  German  writer,  who  was 
himself  too  much  tinctured  by  the  spirit  of  rationalism,  but 
who  has  nevertheless  done  most  valuable  service  to  the  cause 
of  Biblical  literature.  "  Were  we,"  says  Credner,  "  destitute  of 
all  historical  accounts  respecting  the  author  of  the  fourth 
gospel,  who  is  not  named  in  the  writing  itself,  we  should 
still  be  led  from  internal  considerations,  from  the  nature  of 
the  style,  from  the  freshness  and  clearness  of  the  narrative, 
from  the  accuracy,  and  particularity  of  the  accounts,  from  the 
peculiar  manner  in  which  John  the  Baptist  and  the  sons  of 
Zebedee  are  mentioned,  from  the  enthusiastic  affection  which, 
the  writer  indicates  towards  Jesus,  from  the  irresistible  charm 
which  has  been  shed  over  the  whole  evangelical  history,  from 
the  philosophical  views  with  which  the  gospel  begins,  to  the 
following  conclusions  : — The  author  of  such  a  gospel  can  only 
be  a  native  of  Palestine,  can  only  be  an  immediate  eye-witness, 
can  only  be  an  apostle,  can  only  be  a  favourite  disciple  of  Jesus, 
can  only,  in  fine,  be  that  John  whom  Jesus,  with  the  whole 
heavenly  fascination  of  his  doctrine,  had  bound  to  himself,  that 
John,  who  leaned  on  the  bosom  of  Jesus,  as  well  as  stood 
beside  his  cross,  and  whose  later  residence  in  a  city  like  Ephe- 
sus,  shews  that  not  only  did  philosophical  speculation  attract 
him,  but  that  he  knew  how  to  maintain  his  ground  among 
philosophically  educated  Greeks."* 

With  regard  to  the  difference  of  style  between  the  discourses 
of  Christ  as  reported  by  John  and  as  preserved  by  the  synoptics, 
we  admit  at  once  that  it  is  very  great.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
undeniable  phenomena  of  the  New  Testament,  and  demands, 
like  other  facts,  to  be  cordially  accepted.  Writers  like  M. 
Renan  have  pushed  it  forward  with  such  a  hostile  intent 
against  the  gospels,  that  others  have  perhaps  been  too  shy  in 
recognising  it.  But  let  it  be  granted  in  its  fullest  extent,  and 
we  find  nothing  to  dread  in  its  announcement.  All  that  the 
Scriptures  ever  have  to  fear  is  partial,  one-sided,  and  untruth- 
ful representation,  on  the  side  either  of  friends  or  enemies. 
Their  real  glory,  both  in  respect  to  evidence  and  contents,  is 
never  fully  brought  out,  until  every  phenomenon  which  they 
present  is  looked  at  in  broad  daylight,  without  extenuation  or 
omission.  In  every  sense  they  demand  to  be  "  searched  ;"  and 
there  is  not  a  feature  which  they  exhibit  that  shrinks  from  the 
closest  and  most  rigorous  investigation. 

John  then,  we  agree  with  our  author,  differs  much  from  the 
synoptics  in  the  style  of  discourse  which  he  attributes  to  Christ. 

♦  Einl.  in  d.  N.  T.,  |  98, 
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That  is  an  undoubted  fact  acknowledged  by  all ;  and  diversity 
of  opinion  only  begins  to  arise  when  we  ask  how  it  is  to  be 
accounted  for,  and  what  inferences,  if  any,  are  to  be  derived 
from  it.  According  to  M.  Renan,  it  is  utterly  fatal  to  the 
authority  of  the  greater  part  of  the  fourth  gospel.  He  repeats, 
again  and  again,  that  no  credit  can  be  given  to  the  discourses 
which  John  has  preserved,  except  in  one  or  two  cases  (chap, 
iv.  1,  &c. ;  XV.  12,  &c.),  in  which  they  are  fortunate  enough  to 
please  him.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  "defy  any  one  to  com- 
pose a  life  of  Jesus  if  he  starts  with  the  idea  of  taking  into 
account  these  discourses  which  John  has  ascribed  to  Him." 
"  They  are  altogether,"  he  says,  "  in  the  style  of  John  himself, 
and  one  can  easily  see  that,  in  writing  them,  the  author  followed 
not  his  remembrances  of  Christ,  but  the  somewhat  monoto- 
nous movements  of  his  own  mind." — P.  xxxiii.,  &c.* 

Now,  we  believe  that  the  personal  character  of  John  has 
coloured  his  reports  of  Christ's  words  much  more  than  in  the 
case  of  the  synoptics.  The  style  of  the  discourses  is  certainly 
John's  own,  and  can  with  no  probability  be  ascribed  to  his 
Master.  That  should  be  admitted  at  once,  and  may  be  so  with 
the  greatest  safety.  In  fact,  we  do  not  see  how  the  matter  could 
have  been  otherwise,  unless  the  apostle  had  been  made  a  mere 
unintelligent  machine  in  reporting  to  us  the  words  of  Christ, 
But,  as  we  need  hardly  remark,  there  is  no  indication  through- 
out the  whole  of  Scripture  that  the  minds  of  the  writers  were 
ever  thus  practically  extinguished,  and  that,  in  order  to  qualify 
them  for  being  the  fitting  organs  of  inspiration,  their  individu- 
ality was  destroyed.  On  the  contrary,  every  page  of  the  Bible 
exclaims  against  such  a  notion.  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Amos,  for 
instance,  among  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament,  have  mani- 
festly different  styles,  while  all  enjoying  the  like  supernatural 
afflatus  ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  in  the  New  Testament  with 
Peter,  and  John,  and  Paul.  The  Holy  Spirit  invariably  used 
the  natural  talents,  tendencies,  and  culture  of  the  several  men 
whom  he  employed,  so  that  they  spoke  and  wrote  under  as 
little  coercion  or  restraint  as  the  bird  feels  when  it  soars  in 
the  sky,  or  as  the  angel  experiences  when  he  praises  God  in 
heaven. 

bearing  this  in  mind,  we  find  nothing  in  the  fact  under  con- 
sideration which  causes  the  least  difficulty  or  doubt.  Rather  do 
we  see  in  it  just  another  of  the  many  natural  traits  by  which 
the  word  of  God  is  distinguished.     The  synoptics  all  wrote  at 


*  Yet,  when  it  will  serve  his  purpose,  he  is  tempted  at  times  to  admit  tha 
substantial  accuracy  of  some  of  the  most  characteristic  of  these  discourses. 
See,  e.  g.,  his  remarks  on  the  "  predication  bizarre,"  as  he  calls  it,  recorded  ia 
John  vi.,  p.  301. 
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Si.  comparatively  early  period.  John  followed  tliem  at  the  dis- 
tance of  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  centnry.  Now,  what  would  we 
naturally  expect  in  such  a  case  ?  Would  it  not  be  exactly  what 
we  find,  that  the  first  writers  would  give  us  a  report  of  Christ's 
words  in  the  precise  style  which  he  had  himself  employed,  while 
the  later  writer  would  necessarily  produce  an  account  more 
strongly  tinged  by  the  peculiarities  of  his  own  mind  ?  To  have 
been  othenvise,  it  seems  to  us  that  nothing  less  than  a  psycho- 
logical miracle  would  have  been  requisite.  John,  looking  back 
on  his  Master's  life  through  that  long  period  which  had  elapsed 
ere'  his  gospel  was  composed,  did,  as  a  matter  of  course,  describe 
it  in  the  style  which  by  his  residence  at  Ephesus  he  had  con- 
tracted. His  enjoyment  of  the  promised  influences  of  the  Spirit 
(John  xiv.  26)  did  not  imply  that  God  was  now  to  undo  by  the 
exercise  of  a  violent  supernatural  power  what  had  already  in  his 
providence  been  accomplished.  The  apostle  had  been  divinely 
guided  to  fix  his  abode  at  Ephesus,  as  much  as  he  was  divinely 
guided  to  write  the  gospel.  And  now,  in  composing  that  book, 
he  naturally  (inevitably,  we  may'  say,  if  he  were  to  write  in 
accordance  with  that  analogy  which  pervades  the  whole  of 
Scripture)  reported  the  discourses  of  Christ,  not  in  that  type  of 
Palestinian  Greek  which  the  Saviour  had  actually  employed, 
but  in  the  style  to  which  he  himself  had  for  long  been  habituated 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor. 

But  another  point  yet  remains  to  be  considered.  John's 
gospel,  we  are  told,  differs  not  only  in  style,  but  in  matter,  from 
the  synoptics,  and  Christ,  it  is  said,  could  not  have  uttered  even 
the  substance  of  what  John  has  ascribed  to  him.  Now,  here 
we  differ  toto  coelo  from  our  author.  He  entirely  forgets,  what 
seems  to  us  too  generally  forgotten  in  dealing  with  this  subject, 
that  in  the  first  three  gospels,  and  indeed  in  all  the  four,  we 
have  only  a  very  partial  and  fragmentary  account  of  either  the 
words  or  the  works  of  Jesus.  This  is  plainly  stated  by  St  John 
himself  (chap.  xx.  SO;  xxi.  25),  and  it  is  implied  also  in  tho 
synoptics.  Thus,  in  the  answer  which  Jesus  gave  to  the  mes- 
sengers of  the  Baptist,  he  spoke  among  other  things  of  "  the 
dead  being  raised  up" — vsxgoi  syihovrai  (Luke  vii.  22), — as  if  even 
that  had  been  no  uncommon  occurrence,  though  very  few 
accounts  of  such  miracles  are  recorded  by  the  evangelists.  This 
consideration  may  serve  in  some  measure  to  explain  how  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  raising  of  Lazarus  was  passed  over  with- 
out notice  by  the  writers  of  the  first  three  gospels.  That  event 
probably  did  not  seem  to  them  so  extraordinary  as  it  does  to 
us.  There  were  multitudes,  apparently,  of  as  striking  cases 
which  have  not  been  recorded.  The  cycle  of  evangelical 
teaching  seems  soon  to  have  assumed  a  definite  form  at  Jeru- 
salem, such  as  we  have  it  presented  to  us  by  the  synoptics;  but 
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this  embraced  only  the  smallest  part  of  what  Christ  actually 
did  and  said.  Hence  John,  writing  afterwards,  had  a  wide  field 
both  of  incidents  and  discourses  from  which  to  select  his  topics, 
and  as  he  himself  informs  us,  he  still  left  by  far  the  greater  part 
untold,  so  that,  had  it  pleased  God  to  lead  others  of  the  apostles, 
such  as  Andrew  or  Thomas,  to  write  a  life  of  Jesus,  we  might 
have  had  yet  other  and  different  accounts  of  the  works  which  he 
performed,  and  of  the  words  which  issued  from  his  lips. 

Nor,  as  M.  Renan  himself  admits,  are  points  of  affinity  want- 
ing between  the  first  three  gospels  and  that  of  John.  "  Certain 
passages  of  Luke,"  he  says,  "  in  which  there  is,  as  it  were,  an 
echo  of  the  Johannine  traditions,  prove  that  these  traditions 
were  not  a  thing  altogether  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  Chris- 
tian community"  (p.  xxxvii).  He  instances  the  pardon  of  the 
woman  that  was  a  sinner,  the  knowledge  which  Luke  shews  of 
the  family  of  Bethany,  and  other  particulars  in  the  third  gos- 
pel, which  he  judges  to  be  more  or  less  in  accordance  with  the 
fourth.  He  might  have  also  referred  to  Mat.  xi.  25-30,  Luke 
X.  21,  in  which  we  find  the  exact  spirit  which  breathes  through- 
out the  fourth  gospel.  Such  passages  in  the  synoptics  are  in 
fact  a  kind  of  side-lights,  which  sufficiently  shew  the  accuracy 
of  the  substance  of  those  discourses  of  Christ  which  are  reported 
only  by  John.  He  set  himself  in  his  old  age,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Spirit  of  promise,  to  gather  from  the  wide  field, 
rapidly  passed  over  by  his  predecessors,  some  of  those  reminis- 
cences of  his  Master  which  were  especially  dear  to  his  own 
heart,  and  which  he  thought  would  be  permanently  valuable  to 
his  Christian  brethren.  The  substance  of  his  rneniormida  was 
perfect  and  absolute  truth,  while  the  form  which  they  assumed 
was  such  as  was  dictated  by  the  special  purpose  which  he  had 
in  view,  and  by  the  providential  circumstances  in  which  he  ,was 
placed. 

We  do  not,  then,  totally  object  to  the  comparison  which  M. 
Renan  institutes  between  Xenophon  and  the  Synoptics  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Plato  and  John  on  the  other.  To  a  certain  extent 
the  analogy  is  quite  correct.  The  actual  words  of  Socrates  are 
no  doubt  more  exactly  reported  to  us  by  Xenophon  than 
Plato.  Yet  it  may  be  cloubted  if  Plato  has  not,  after  all,  given 
us  a  more  full  and  faithful  portraiture  of  Socrates,  than,  with 
all  his  mere  verbal  accuracy,  we  have  from  Xenophon.  And 
so  it  is  with  the  gospels.  John,  like  Plato,  was  probably  more 
capable  of  fully  understanding  his  Master  than  were  the  others, 
and  with  less  literal  exactness,  has  nevertheless  more  accurately 
depicted  the  spiritual  and  divine  aspects  of  the  character  of 
Christ.  So  far  the  analogy  may  be  admitted.  But  if,  as  can 
hardly  be  doubted,  Plato  has  in  many  instances  only  used  his 
master's  name  to  give  expression  to  his  own  thoughts,  we  find 
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no  reason  for  admitting  any  such  supposition  in  reference  to 
the  fourth  gospel.  The  Christ  whom  it  depicts  is  the  same 
Christ  whom  we  find  in  the  gospel  of  Matthew,  and  in  the 
•epistles  of  St  Paul.  The  very  same  truths  are  announced  both 
of  him  and  hy  him;  the  only  difference  is,  that  the  Avriter 
-dwells  more  on  the  divine  side  of  his  character,  and  clothes  in 
his  own  style  and  phraseology  those  profound  lessons  of  wisdom 
to  which  he  had  listened  from  the  Saviour's  lips. 

Our  author's  final  conclusion  respecting  the  gospels  is  ex- 
pressed in  these  words : — 

"  They  are  neither  biographies  after  the  fashion  of  Suetonius,  nor 
fictitious  legends  after  the  manner  of  Philostratus  :  they  are  legend- 
ary hiographies.  I  shall  willingly  compare  them  to  the  legends  of 
the  saint?,  the  lives  of  Plotinus,  of  Proclus,  of  Isidore,  and  other 
writings  of  the  same  kind,  in  which  historical  truth,  and  the  desire 
to  present  models  of  virtue,  are  combined  in  different  degrees." — 
P.  xliv. 

This  conclusion  respecting  the  character  of  the  gospels  is  the 
capital  error  of  M.  Kenan's  book.  It  is  more  fatal  than  even 
his  denial  of  the  supernatural.  For,  he  does  not  profess  abso- 
lutely, and  in  all  conceivable  cases,  to  reject  the  miraculous. 
■"  We  do  not  say,"  he  remarks,  "  that  miracle  is  impossible ; 
we  say  that  up  till  now  no  miracle  has  been  proved."  He  then 
goes  on  to  state  the  conditions  under  which  alone  a  miraculous 
occurrence  would  be  rendered  credible  at  the  present  day.  If 
these  conditions  were  fulfilled,  he  declares  himself  ready  to 
admit  the  supernatural.  He  has  not,  in  terms  at  least,  taken 
up  the  extreme  position  of  Hume,  that  no  evidence  can  prove 
a  miracle.  Rather,  he  has  distinctly  repudiated  such  a  principle, 
however  much  at  times  he  may  seem  to  write  in  accordance 
with  it.  But  he  thinks  that  never  as  yet  has  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  a  miracle  been  furnished,  and  therefore  he  declares, — 

"  Until  a  new  order  of  things  arrive,  we  will  maintain  this  prin- 
ciple of  historical  criticism,  that  a  supernatural  account  cannot  be 
admitted  as  such,  that  it  always  implies  credulity  or  imposture; 
and  that  the  duty  of  the  historian  is  to  explain  it,  and  examine 
what  proportion  of  truth  and  error  may  be  concealed  under  it." — 
P.  lii. 

But  what  becomes  of  this  principle  if  it  can  be  shewn  that  our 
existing  gospels  are  truly  historical  records?  What  if  their  cha- 
racter, and  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  composed,  prove 
that  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  legendary  ?  What  if  they  are 
demonstrated  to  stand  alone  among  historical  accounts  in  regard 
to  the  accuracy  with  which  they  have  reported  the  words  and 
works  of  him  to  whom  they  relate  ?    M.  Renan,  referring  to  the 
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general  uncertainty  of  history,  says, — "  When  we  have  two  re- 
ports of  the  same  fact,  it  is  extremely  rare  that  the  two  are  in* 
agreement.  Is  not  this  one  reason  why,  when  we  have  only  a 
single  account,  we  should  suspect  its  perfect  accuracy?  W& 
may  affirm  that,  among  all  the  anecdotes,  discourses,  and  cele- 
brated sayings  reported  by  historians,  there  is  not  one  rigorously 
authentic.  Were  there  any  short-hand  writers  present  to  catch 
the  rapid  words  ?  Was  there  any  recorder  always  near  to- 
note  the  gestures,  demeanour,  and  sentiments  of  the  persons  in 
question  ?"  Now,  we  maintain,  and  believe  we  can  shew,  that 
such  demands  for  accuracy  are  realized  in  the  evangelical  his- 
tories. These  accounts  come  to  us  from  the  immediate  presence 
of  Christ  himself,  reporting  his  very  words,  and  often  describing 
his  looks  and  gestures.  The  synoptical  gospels  are  the  works- 
of  three  independent  writers,  all  varying  somewhat  in  their 
narrative,  as  would  naturally  be  the  case,  but  all  agreeing  mar- 
vellously, both  as  to  the  words  which  they  report,  and  the  works 
they  relate.  If  this  be  so,  they  must  be  accepted  as  of  the 
highest  historic  value,  and  it  is  impossible  to  eliminate  from 
them,  except  by  the  most  arbitrary  criticism,  those  accounts  of 
supernatural  events  which  they  contain.  No  one  can  doubt,  as 
M.  Renan  himself  admits,  that  the  canonical  gospels  are  totally 
different  in  character  and  authority  from  those  apocryphal 
gospels  which  appeared  at  an  early  age  in  the  church.  "These 
latter,"'  he  says,  "  are  flat  and  puerile  amplifications,  having  the 
canonical  for  their  foundation,  and  not  adding  to  them  anything 
of  consequence."  The  same  sharp  contrast  is  presented  be- 
tween the  canonical  writings  and  those  of  the  apostolic  fathers. 
The  gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  with  the  other 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  are  universally  admitted  to  stand 
alone  among  all  the  literature  of  antiquity.  And,  as  we  have 
endeavoured  to  shew,  this  is  naturally  accounted  for  by  their 
origin.  They  all  rise  from  the  very  fountain  head  of  Chris- 
tianity. Not  only  do  they,  as  M.  Renan — departing  entirely  from 
the  conclusions  of  the  Tiibingen  school — declares,  belong  to  the 
first  century  of  our  era,  but  also  to  the  first  forTn  which  the 
history  of  our  faith  assumed.  They  are  the  primary,  authentic 
records  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  They  comprise  the  accounts  of 
men  who  were,  "from  the  beginning,  eye-witnesses"  (d^  dg%^5 
avrovrai,  Luke  1.  1)  of  the  eveuts  which  they  narrate  ;  all  possi- 
bility of  legend  is  thus  excluded  ;  they  come  to  us  furnishing 
that  evidence  of  the  supernatural  which  our  author  desiderates ; 
evidence  which  does  not,  indeed,  pretend  to  be  supported  by  that 
parade  of  science  which  he  deems  necessary  to  the  acceptance 
of  a  miracle  at  the  present  day,  but  evidence  of  a  historical 
kind  which  is  the  most  conclusive  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  and 
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which  leaves  nothing  more  to  be  desired  by  those  who  beUeve 
anything  whatever  that  rests  upon  the  basis  of  testimony. 

The  Tf  wrov  -vJ^eD^o;,  then,  of  this  book  is  the  false  estimate  which 
it  forms  of  the  evangelical  records.  But  for  this  furdamental 
mistake,  it  would  have  never  appeared.  The  life  of  Jesus, 
which  it  professes  to  reconstruct  on  "  rational  principles,"  has 
in  fact  already,  and  once  for  all,  been  written  iu  the  gospels. 
But  by  the  false  conclusions  to  which  his  criticism  of  the  gospel 
history  has  led  him,  M.  Renan  finds  himself  with  nothing  more 
authoritative  than  "legendary  biographies,^^  when  he  proceeds 
to  delineate  the  history  of  the  founder  of  Christianity  ;  every- 
thing that  might  have  restrained  his  pen,  or  guarded  his  state- 
ments, is  thus  swept  out  of  his  way  ;  and  it  is  now  our  painful 
duty  to  set  before  our  readers  some  glimpses  of  that  frightful 
distortion  of  the  Life  of  Christ  which  he  has  in  this  unhappy 
work  presented  to  the  world. 

The  Jesus  of  M.  Renan  was  a  mere  man,  the  son  of  Joseph 
and  Mary.  He  was  born  at  Nazareth,  and  not  Bethlehem,  as 
subsequent  legends  asserted.  He  appeared  just  at  the  proper 
time  to  act  as  the  ''interpreter"  of  those  hopes  and  aspirations 
which  were  then  stirring  so  deeply  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men. The  place  of  his  abode  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  refine 
his  taste,  and  gratify  his  love  for  natural  scenery.  Nazareth 
was  then,  and  is  even  now,  distinguished  for  its  outward  attrac- 
tions. Its  environs  are  charming,  and  no  spot  in  the  world  was 
so  well  fitted  for  dreams  of  absolute  happines?.  All  the  educa- 
tion he  received  was  what  he  derived  from  the  smiling  and 
impressive  scenes  in  which  his  days  were  spent.  He  spoke  the 
vulgar  tongue  of  the  country,  and  probably  knew  nothing  of 
Greek.  Even  Jewish  learning,  such  as  it  was,  remained  utterly 
unknown  to  him,  unless  we  must  except  some  acquaintance 
with  the  principles  of  Rabbi  Hillel,  who  lived  half  a  century 
before  him,  "  Hillel,"  in  fact,  "  was  the  true  master  of  Jesus, 
if  we  may  speak  of  a  master  in  connection  with  one  who  shewed 
himself  possessed  of  so  great  originality."  He  was  greatly  im- 
pressed with  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  law,  indeed, 
does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  great  charm  for  him,  but  the 
psalms  and  the  prophets,  Isaiah  in  particular,  continued  aU  his 
life  his  nourishment  and  support.  Some  of  the  apocryphal 
writings  had  a  great  influence  over  him,  and  this  was  especially 
the  case  with  the  book  of  Daniel.  Jesus  was  early  filled  with 
the  spirit  of  this  book,  and  yielded  himself  fully  to  the  lofty  hopes 
which  it  encouraged.  His  general  knowledge  was  very  small. 
The  earth  seemed  to  him  to  be  still  divided  into  kingdoms 
which  made  war  upon  each  other.  He  had  no  distinct  idea  of 
the  power  of  Csesar,  or  of  that  "  Roman  peace"  which  dis- 
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tinguished  his  age.  He  was  ignorant  of  that  great  conclusion 
■which  Lucretius  had  set  forth  in  such  an  admirable  manner, 
almost  a  century  before  him^  as  to  the  inflexibility  of  the  laws 
by  which  the  universe  is  governed,  and  the  consequent  exclusion 
of  all  divine  interposition  in  human  affairs.  But  the  supersti- 
tious belief  of  former  ages  still  lingered  among  the  Jews,  both  in 
Palestine  and  Egypt,  and  was  fully  participated  in  by  Jesus  : — 

"  He  believed  in  a  devil,  whom  he  regarded  as  a  kind  of  genius 
of  evil  (Matt.  vi.  13),  and  he  imagined,  like  all  around  him,  that 
nervous  diseases  were  the  effect  of  demons,  v/ho  took  possession  of 
the  sufferer,  and  drove  him  hither  and  thither.  The  marvellous 
was  not  for  him  the  exceptional,  it  was  the  normal  condition.  The 
conception  of  the  supernatural,  with  its  impossibilities,  did  not 
appear  till  the  day  on  which  the  experimental  science  of  nature  was 
born.  The  man  who  is  a  stranger  to  every  idea  of  physical  science, 
who  believes  that  by  prayer  he  changes  the  course  of  the  clouds, 
arrests  disease  and  death  itself,  finds  nothing  extraordinary  in 
miracles,  because  the  entire  course  of  affairs  is  to  him  the  result  of  the 
free  volitions  of  the  Deity.  This  intellectual  state  was  always  that  of 
Jesus.  But  in  his  grand  soul  such  a  belief  produced  effects  altogether 
opposed  to  those  arrived  at  by  the  vulgar.  With  them,  faith  in  the 
special  action  of  God  led  to  a  ridiculous  credulity,  and  to  the  trickery 
of  charlatans.  With  him,  it  led  to  a  profound  conception  of  the 
familiar  relations  of  man  with  G-od,  and  to  an  exaggerated  belief  in 
the  power  of  man — beautiful  errors,  which  were  the  root  of  his 
power ;  for,  if  they  were  one  day  to  expose  his  mistakes  to  the  eyes 
of  the  physicist  and  the  chemist,  they  gave  him  a  hold  upon  his  age 
of  which  no  man  was  ever  possessed,  either  before  or  since." — P.  41. 

His  elevated  character,  rising  above  all  the  restraints  of  rela- 
tionship and  country,  soon  began  to  reveal  itself.  The  age  in  which 
he  lived  was  very  different  from  our  own.  We  now  risk  little 
and  gain  little ;  then,  as  at  every  heroic  epoch  of  human  acti- 
vity, men  risked  everything,  and  gained  everything.  A  gigantic 
dream  had  for  ages  haunted  the  Jewish  people,  and,  in  spite  of 
all  reverses,  rose  up  with  ever  new  freshness  before  their  mind ; 
they  believed  themselves  the  destined  lords  of  the  world,  and 
rulers  of  all  nations.  Jesus,  from  the  moment  that  he  began 
to  think,  was  enveloped  by  that  burning  atmosphere  which 
then  gave  birth  to  such  enthusiasm,  both  of  thought  and  action, 
in  Palestine.  "  Our  hesitations,  our  doubts,  never  touched  him. 
This  summit  of  the  mountain  of  Nazareth,  on  which  no  man 
can  now  sit  without  some  troubled,  though  perhaps  frivolous 
thoughts  about  his  destiny,  Jesus  sat  there  twenty  times  with- 
out a  single  doubt.  Free  from  selfishness,  the  source  of  our 
griefs,  which  makes  us  sternly  seek  an  interest  for  virtue  be- 
yond the  grave,  he  thought  of  nothing  but  his  work,  his  race, 
and  humanity."     He  never  attached  much  importance  to  the 
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political  events  of  his  time,  and  was  probably  ill-informed  re- 
garding them.  Yet  the  seditious  movement  of  Judas,  the 
Gaulonite,  had  much  influence  upon  him.  He  was  guarded  by- 
its  ill  success  from  any  such  attempt.  It  had  been  prompted 
by  opposition  to  the  census  of  Quirinus,  and  it  was  probably  by 
reaction  against  such  a  mistake  that  Jesus  uttered  his  maxim 
with  respect  to  paying  tribute  to  Ceasar.  His  was  to  be  quite 
another  course,  and  his  was  now  "  a  dream  of  quite  a  different 
kingdom  and  deliverance." — P.  61. 

Our  author  thus  teaches  that  Jesus  started  on  his  public  life 
with  no  definite  idea  of  the  course  he  was  to  follow.  He  might 
turn  out  either  a  political  demagogue  or  a  heavenly-minded 
teacher.  Circumstances  determined  the  event,  and  fortunately 
diverted  him  from  the  path  which  the  Gaulonite  had  chosen. 
The  conception  of  his  real  work  as  a  teacher  and  reformer  gra- 
dually dawned  upon  his  mind,  and,  by  a  happy  accident,  he  who 
might  have  been  known  to  us  only  as  the  obscure  leader  of  some 
fanatical  Jews,  turned  out  the  instructor  of  his  own  and  all  suc- 
ceeding generations ! 

We  are  next  treated  to  one  of  those  lively  pictures  of  Pales- 
tinian scenery,  which  M.  Renan's  residence  in  the  Holy  Land, 
as  director  of  the  scientific  mission  sent  by  the  French  Go- 
vernment in  1860  to  explore  the  ancient  Phoenicia,  combined 
with  his  great  descriptive  power,  has  enabled  him  to  present 
with  such  vivid  colouring  and  life-like  truthfulness.  "  The 
most  melancholy  district  in  the  world  is  perhaps  the  region 
round  about  Jerusalem.  Galilee,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  country 
full  of  verdure,  shade,  and  smiles,  the  true  country  of  the  song 
of  songs,  and  of  the  lays  of  the  Beloved."  Mingling  in  such 
ravishing  scenes,  the  spirit  of  Jesus  shared  in  the  joyous  charac- 
ter of  the  region  in  which  he  lived;  and,  exclaims  our  author — 

"  Leave  the  austere  John  ,the  Baptist  in  his  desert  of  Judea,  to 
preach  repentance,  to  thunder  without  ceasing,  to  live  on  locusts  in 
the  company  of  jackals.  Why  should  the  friends  of  the  bridegroom 
fast  while  the  bridegroom  is  with  them  ?  Will  not  joy  form  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  ?  Is  she  not  the  daughter  of  the  humble  in 
heart,  of  men  of  good  will?"  And  thus,  he  adds,  "  The  whole 
history  of  infant  Christianity  became  a  kind  of  delicious  pastoral.  A 
Messiah  at  the  marriage  feast,  the  courtezan  and  the  good  Zaccheua 
called  to  its  festivities,  the  founders  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  a 
company  of  paranymphs — there  you  see  what  GaHlee  has  been  bold 
enough  to  present  to  the  world,  and  which  she  has  had  influence  to 
make  accepted." — P.  67.  ^ 

Can  our  readers  forbear  a  smile  at  this  grotesque  perversion 
of  the  facts  of  the  gospel  history  ?  Did  we  not  remember  that 
the  writer  of  the  passage  is  a  Frenchman,  and  a  man  of  bril- 
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liaut  imagination,  we  should  almost  be  tempted  to  suspect  that 
"  the  wine  of  Galilee,"  which  he  assures  us  "  was  excellent,  if 
we  may  judge  by  that  which  the  Jews  still  bring  to  Safed,"  and 
which,  he  also  informs  us,  "the  inhabitants  were  accustomed  to 
drink  largely,"  fortifying  this  statement  by  numerous  Scripture 
references,  (Matt.  ix.  17;  xi.  19,  &c.),  was  at  the  moment  of 
composing  it  at  work  in  the  author's  brain.  Bnt  the  subject 
before  us  is  far  too  serious  for  jesting,  and  a  very  different  feel- 
ing arises  in  the  mind.  We  are  both  indignant  and  grieved 
that  any  one  should  be  able  to  draw  such  a  picture  of  Christ 
from  the  accounts  preserved  in  the  gospels ;  and,  alas !  we  are 
soon  called  to  follow  our  author  into  statements  which  are  still 
more  fitted  to  give  rise  to  feelings  both  of  resentment  and 
horror. 

Hitherto,  the  worst  charge  which  M.  Renan  has  brought 
against  Jesus  is  that  of  ignorance  and  enthusiasm.  But  he  is 
now  about  to  assail  even  his  moral  character.  His  pen  seems 
to  have  paused  and  hesitated,  as  well  it  might,  before  proceeding 
to  this  part  of  his  work.  It  is  in  a  somewhat  roundabout  way 
that  the  first  accusation  is  made.  Regret  is  expressed  that 
Jesus  did  not  confine  himself  to  those  aphorisms  by  which,  in 
imitation  of  former  rabbis,  he  had  inaugurated  his  teaching. 
Christianity  was  in  fact  then  perfect,  more  so  than  it  became 
afterwards  ;  but  as  yet  there  were  no  Christiajis.  And  to 
make  these,  to  gain  followers,  was  the  fatal  temptation  which 
proved  too  strong  for  the  moral  integrity  of  Jesus,  "  Certainly 
if  the  gospel  had  been  limited  to  a  few  chapters  of  Matthew  and 
Luke,  it  would  have  been  more  perfect  than  it  is,  and  not  ex- 
posed as  it  is  now  to  so  great  objections  ;  but  without  miracles 
would  it  have  converted  the  world  ?  If  Jesus  had  died  at  the 
moment  of  his  career  which  we  have  reached,  there  would  have 
been  no  such  page  in  his  life  as  now  grieves  us ;  but,  greater  in 
the  sight  of  God,  he  would  have  remained  unknown  to  men." 
It  is  here  insinuated,  what  is  more  plainly  asserted  afterwards, 
that,  in  order  to  make  way  for  his  doctrines  in  the  world,  Jesus 
was  induced  to  lay  claim  to  the  miraculous.  He  thus  succeeded 
as  he  could  not  otherwise  have  done,  and,  according  to  M.  Renan, 
he  has,  in  this  way,  attained  an  unrivalled  position,  not  only 
among  the  teachers,  but  the  rulers  of  the  world.  He  was  led, 
it  seems,  to  this  new  development  of  character  by  his  inter- 
course with  John  the  Baptist.  We  are  guarded  by  our 
author,  needlessly,  as  most  readers  will  feel,  against  imaginiog 
that  John  was  an  old  man  when  he  met  with  Jesus,  and  are 
assured  that  it  was  in  the  exercise  of  that  self-denial  of  which 
youth  alone  is  capable,  that  he  bore  such  cordial  testimony  to 
Jesus.  At  the  same  time,  says  M.  Renan,  volunteering  a  piece 
of  information  which  will  be  new  to  most  readers,  "Jesus,  during 
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the  whole  time  that  he  passed  near  John,  recognised  him  as 
his  superior,  and  did  not  develop  his  own  genius  except 
timidly."  With  all  his  originality,  he  was,  in  fact,  for  some 
weeks  or  months,  the  imitator  of  the  Baptist  ;  and  as  baptism 
had  already  brought  John  into  favourable  notice,  Jesus,  with 
that  tendency  which  he  always  shewed  to  adopt  practices 
"  simply  because  they  were  popular  "  (!),  also  began  to  employ 
the  same  rite,  along  with  his  disciples.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
influence  which  John  had  upon  Jesus  was  of  a  mischievous 
character.  It  arrested  him  in  his  legitimate  development,  and 
gave  another  tendency  to  his  life.  "It  appears,  also,"  we  are 
told,  but  in  what  way  it  appears  we  learn  not ;  for,  according 
to  all  the  evangelists,  that  intercourse  with  the  Baptist  which 
M.  Renan  is  pleased  to  place  after  the  delivery  of  the  sermon 
on  the  mount,  took  place  before  it : — 

"  It  appears,  also,  that  his  residence  near  John,  less  by  the  action 
of  the  Baptist  than  by  the  natural  progress  of  his  own  thoughts, 
tended  greatly  to  mature  his  ideas  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  His 
word  of  command  henceforth  is  *  the  good  news,'  the  announcement 
that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.  Jesus  will  no  longer  he 
merely  a  delightful  moralist,  striving  to  comprise  in  lively  and 
concise  aphorisms  lessons  of  sublimity;  he  is  a  transcendent  revolu- 
tionist, who  endeavours  to  remodel  the  world  to  its  very  foundations, 
and  to  found  upon  earth  the  ideal  which  he  had  conceived.  .  .  .  He 
looked  upon  himself  as  the  universal  reformer.  Heaven  and  earth, 
with  the  whole  of  nature,  madness,  disease,  and  death,  are  nothing 
hut  his  instruments.  In  his  access  of  heroic  will,  he  believed  him- 
self almighty.  If  the  earth  does  not  yield  herself  to  this  highest 
transformation,  she  will  be  burned,  purified  by  fire  and  the  breath 
of  God.  A  new  heaven  will  be  created,  and  the  whole  world  will 
be  peopled  with  the  angels  of  God." — P.  115,  118. 

M.  Renan's  hero — for  we  cannot  any  longer  pretend  to  find 
in  his  Jesus  a  trace  of  our  adorable  Redeemer — now  advances 
at  full  speed  in  his  downward  career.  Possessed  by  an  idea 
which  became  more  and  more  imperious  and  exclusive,  Jesus 
henceforth  went  forward  with  a  kind  of  fatal  impassability  in 
the  course  which  his  own  astonishing  genius,  and  the  extraor- 
dinary circumstances  in  which  he  lived,  had  marked  out  for 
him.  Moral  considerations  were  no  longer  allowed  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  success.  "  A  group  of  men  and  women,  all  distin- 
guished by  the  same  spirit  of  youthful  candour  and  simple  inno- 
cence, espoused  his  cause,  and  said  to  him,  '  Thou  art  the 
Messiah/  As  the  Messiah  behoved  to  be  the  son  of  David, 
they  iiaturally  assigned  him  this  title,  which  was  synonymous 
with  the  former.  Jesus  allowed  it  to  be  given  to  him  with 
pleasure,  although  it  caused  him  some  embarrassment,  his  real 
birth  being  well  understood."     Teaching  and  preaching  in  the 
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*"  terrestrial  paradise"  around  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  he  made 
many  zealous  converts,  among  whom  Mary  of  Magdala  held 
a  distinguished  place.  She  had  been  greatly  afl9.icted  with  some 
nervous  diseases,  and  "  Jesus,  by  his  beauty,  pure  and  sweet, 
soothed  her  troubled  organization."  This  was  only  one  striking 
proof  of  the  fact,  as  M,  Eenan  deems  it,  that  he  owed  his 
numerous  conquests  to  "  the  infinite  charm  of  his  person  and 
his  speech."  A  heart-stirring  word,  a  look  which  roused  some 
conscience  that  required  only  to  be  awaked,  gained  for  him 
ardent  disciples.  Yet  so  perverse  was  he,  that,  though  possessing 
these  legitimate  and  powerful  means  of  succeeding,  he  must 
needs  stoop  to  the  practice  of  deception  : — 

"  Sometimes  Jesus  made  use  of  an  innocent  artifice,  such  as  Joan 
■of  Arc  also  employed.  He  affected  to  know  something  secret  about 
the  persons  whom  he  wished  to  gain,  or  he  happily  reminded  them 
of  some  circumstance  dear  to  their  heart.  It  was  thus  that  he  im- 
pressed Nathanael,  Peter,  and  the  woman  of  Samaria,  Concealing 
the  true  source  of  his  power,  I  mean  his  superiority  to  those  who 
surrounded  him,  he  permitted  them  to  believe,  in  accordance  with 
the  ideas  of  the  time,  ideas  which  were  fully  shared  by  himself,  that 
a  revelation  from  on  high  discovered  to  him  their  secrets,  and  laid 
bare  to  him  their  hearts." — P.  162. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  unprofitable  to  follow  closely  the 
further  development  of  this  wild  romance.  We  are  told  (p.  173), 
that  "  the  first  condition  for  being  a  disciple  of  Jesus  was  to 
realise  one's  property,  and  give  the  proceeds  to  the  poor,"  as  if 
the  members  of  the  family  at  Bethany,  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
and  others,  were  not  disciples.  In  the  same  strain,  we  are 
assured  that  Jesus  resolutely  closed  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
against  the  rich,  as  such,  and  held  out  a  hope  of  eternal  life 
only  to  those  who  were,  either  of  necessity  or  from  choice,  lite- 
rally without  possessions.  He  found  himself  of  no  account  m 
Jerusalem,  being  lost  amid  the  multitude  who  flocked  to  that 
city  on  the  occasion  of  the  festivals,  yet  urged  on  by  destiny, 
we  suppose,  for  our  author  suggests  no  reasonable  motive,  he 
struggled  hard  to  make  himself  known  within  that  heedless  city. 
Greater  success  attended  him  among  the  heathen  and  the  Sama- 
ritans, but  Galilee  was  the  paradise  in  which  he  revelled.  The 
idealistic  Galileans  saw  nothing  wrong  in  his  assuming  the  title 
of  the  Son  of  David,  though  his  real  descent  was  well  known, 
since  they  believed  him  destined  to  restore  the  pristine  glory  of 
Israel.  It  is  doubtful  if  he  was  privy  to  the  forgery  of  those 
genealogies  by  which  his  partisans  endeavoured  to  prove  his 
royal  descent.  At  any  rate,  the  legend  respecting  him  was  the 
fruit  of  a  grand  and  entirely  spontaneous  conspiracy,  that  formed 
itself  around  him  while  he  was  still  Hving.  It  is  beyond  doubt 
that  he  himself  never  sought  to  pass  for  an  incarnation  of  the 
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Deity.  Such  a  thought,  we  are  told,  was  utterly  alien  to  the- 
Jewish  spirit ;  but  how,  in  that  case,  it  arose  and  spread  among 
his  disciples  we  are  not  informed.  He  appears  always  to  have 
remained  a  stranger  to  those  refinements  of  theology,  such  as 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  incarnation,  which  were 
soon  to  fill  the  world  with  barren  disputes.  And  then  we  are 
assured  with  true  Spartan  morality,  that  there  is  nothing  wrong 
in  deceiving  those  who  are  willing  to  be  deceived, — "  le  seul 
coupable,  c'est  Thumanit^  que  veut  etre  tromp^e," — poindus 
vult  decipi,  et  decipiatur  I 

In  the  chapter  on  miracles  we  are  told  Jesus  could  not  help 
being  a  party  to  the  deceit  which  was  practised,  unless  he  aban- 
doned his  pretensions  to  be  accepted  as  the  Messiah.  Rather 
than  give  up  the  great  ambition  of  his  heart,  he  yielded  to  that 
demand  for  the  miraculous,  then  prevalent  amongst  the  Jews, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  practice  of  thaumaturgy.  The  only 
real  power  which  he  may  have  exerted  was  of  a  sentimental 
kind. 

"  Who  will  venture  to  say,  that  in  many  cases  in  which  there  are 
no  well-marked  injuries,  contact  with  an  exquisite  person  [personne 
exquise),  may  not  equal  all  the  resources  of  medicine  ?  The  pleasure 
of  seeing  such  an  one  cures.  He  gives  what  he  can, — a  breath,  a 
hope, — and  that  is  not  in  vain."  And  let  not  any  one,  says  our 
author,  severely  blame  liim  for  the  deceptions  which  he  practised. 
These  were  necessary  to  meet  the  exigences  of  his  condition. 
Moreover,  he  did  not  willingly  yield  to  the  temptation  which  was 
presented  to  him.  True,  according  to  our  notions,  he  may  not 
have  resisted  sufficiently,  but,  speaking  generally,  he  became  a 
thaumaturge  and  exorcist  against  his  will.  "  The  miracles  of  Jesus 
were  a  violence  which  was  done  him  by  his  age,  a  concession 
which  the  passing  necessity  extorted  from  him.  Both  the  exorcist 
and  the  thaumaturge  are  gone,  but  the  religious  reformer  will  live 
for  ever."— P.  2G8. 

It  is  supposed  that  "this  last  phase  of  the  active  life  of  Jesus 
lasted  about  eighteen  months,"  and  a  long  account  is  given  of 
the  way  in  which,  according  to  M.  Eenan,  his  enthusiasm  in- 
creased until  he  was  at  length  "  totally  out  of  connection  with 
nature,  family,  friendship,  and  country  no  longer  having  a  mean- 
ing to  him.  Without  doubt  he  had  from  this  time  made  tho 
sacrifice  of  his  life.  At  times,  one  is  tempted  to  believe  that, 
seeing  in  his  own  death  a  means  of  founding  his  kingdom,  he 
conceived  the  deliberate  purpose  of  compassing  his  own  destruc- 
tion." Such  is  the  frightful  conception  with  which  the  author 
proceeds  to  a  consideration  of  the  reinainder  of  the  evangelical 
history.  And  truly  dreadful  is  the  account  which,  under  the 
influence  of  this  idea,  he  gives  of  the  last  solemn  scenes  in  the 
life  of  our  Eedeemer.    There  is  much  in  this  part  of  M.  Kenan's. 
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work  which  we  could  hardly  venture  to  quote,  so  blasphemous 
and  revolting  are  the  views  which  he  presents.     His  Jesus  pro- 
ceeds to  Jerusalem  with  the  most  sinister  purpose.     He  takes 
every  opportunity  of  irritating  the  authorities  in  that   city. 
"His   exquisite   mockeries,    his   satirical  provocations,  always 
struck  to  the  heart."     So  greatly  does  M.  Renan  admire  these 
invectives  of  his  hero,  that  he  exclaims,  "Incomparable  touches! 
and  touches  worthy  of  a  Son  of  God  !     None  but  a  God  could 
have  smitten  in  such  a  manner."     Had  it  not  been  for  this 
exasperating  conduct,  our  author  thinks  that  Jesus  would  have 
remained  long  unnoticed,  and  would  have  perished  at  last  in 
that  terrific  storm  which  was  soon  to  sweep  away  the  whole 
Jewish  nation.     But  both  he  and  his  disciples  acted  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  hasten  on  his  death.     It  had  long  been  felt  that 
the  favourable  opinion  of  Galilee  was  not  sufficient.     Accept- 
ance by  the  leading  authorities  in  Judea  was  deemed  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  young  reformer ;  and  now  it  was  deter- 
mined to  attempt  the  miraculous  on  a  stupendous  scale,  in  the 
hope  that,  after  all,  Jerusalem  might  be  won.      Hence  the 
fiction  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus  !     There  is  probably,  thinks 
M.  Renan,  some  substratum  of  truth  in  the  account  given  of  that 
event  by  St  John.     Lazarus  seems  to  have  been  ill,  and  the 
joy  felt  on  account  of  the  arrival  of  Christ  at  Bethany  may 
have  been  the  means  of  restoring  him.    And  then — our  readers 
will  excuse  the  shock  to  their  feelings,  that  we  may  exhibit  to 
them  the  abyss  of  profanity  and  folly  into  which  this  rational 
interpreter  of  the  life  of  Jesus  at  last  plunges — "  perhaps  the 
ardent  desire  of  stopping  the  mouth  of  those  who  fiercely  denied 
the  divine  mission  of  their  friend,  led  these  passionate  souls  at 
Bethany  beyond  all  bounds.     Perhaps  Lazarus,  still  pale  from 
his  illness,  made  himself  be  wrapped  round  with  bands  like  a 
corpse,  and  shut  up  in  the  family  tomb."     Jesus  was  not  yet 
aware  of  the  fraud.     He  believed  his  friend  really  dead,  and 
hence  the  deep  emotion  which  he  displayed  at  the  grave.     But 
he  wished  again  to  see  one  whom  he  had  so  dearly  loved,  and 
the  stone  being  taken  away,  Laaarus  came  forth  in  the  habili- 
ments of  death.     This  apparition  might  naturally  be  regarded 
by  the  whole  multitude  as  a  resurrection  ;  and  Jesus,  no  longer 
master  of  himself,  countenanced  the  delusion,  and  could  only 
console  himself  by  the  reflection  that  "  death  would  in  a  few 
days  restore  him  his  divine  liberty,  and  rescue  him  from  the 
fatal  necessities  of  his  assumption  of  a  character  which  every 
day  became  more  exacting  and  more  difficult  to  sustain,"  p.  363. 
This  is  the  construction  of  a  life  of  Jesus  on  rational  principles ! 
This  is  what  infidelity  requires  us  to  accept,  instead  of  a  simple 
belief  in  the  gospel  narrative  !     This  is  what  is  to  supplant  the 
faith  of  Christendom,  and  prove  the  folly  of  that  homage  which 
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has  hitherto  been  paid  to  the  divine  Redeemer !  We  thank 
M.  Renan  for  the  work  he  has  accomplished.  More  conclusively 
than  ever  has  he  illustrated  the  credulity  of  unbelief,  and 
shewn  that,  while  such  are  the  monstrosities  which  the  infidel 
accepts,  the  mysteries  which,  on  the  authority  of  heaven,  the 
Christian  believes,  need  not  yet  tremble  to  present  themselves 
to  the  consideration  of  the  world. 

We  have  next  an  account  of  the  solemn  events  which  took 
place  during  the  last  week  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  but  it  is  needless 
to  say  how  different  these  appear  in  the  pages  of  M.  Renan  from 
what  they  do  as  set  before  us  in  the  sacred  narrative.  One  of  the 
most  hideous  caricatures  of  the  Gospel  history  in  the  whole 
book  is  the  description  v/hich  is  given  of  the  agony  in  Geth- 
semane.  Nothing  could  more  conclusively  prove  M.  Renan's 
uj^ter  incompetency  for  the  work  which  he  has  undertaken,  than 
the  shallowness  of  that  attempt  which  he  here  makes  to  sound 
the  depth  of  anguish  then  existing  in  the  Saviour's  heart.  We 
shudder  at  the  cool  impiety  of  his  words  when,  in  explanation 
of  that  mysterious  sorrow,  he  asks  respecting  Jesus,  "  Did  he 
recal  the  clear  fountains  of  Galilee,  where  he  might  have  re- 
freshed himself?  the  vine  and  the  fig-tree  under  which  he  might 
have  sat  ?  the  young  girls  who  might  perhaps  have  consented  to 
love  him  ?  Did  he  curse  his  cruel  destiny  which  had  debarred 
him  from  joys  granted  to  all  others  ?  Did  he  regret  his  too 
exalted  nature,  and,  the  victim  of  his  own  greatness,  did  he 
lament  not  having  remained  a  simple  citizen  at  Nazareth  ? 
We  cannot  tell."  Yet,  strange  to  say,  M.  Renan  declares  that 
there  was  still  something  so  sublime  in  the  character  of  his 
Jesus,  that  his  disciples  could  not  comprehend  him.  Surely, 
the  man  who  could  indulge  in  such  regrets  as  those  just 
mentioned,  had  sunk  at  least  to  the  level  of  ordinary  humanity, 
and  should  have  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  multitudes  to" 
understand  him.  But,  in  some  way  inconceivable  to  us,  the 
author  still  contrives  to  keep  up  an  enthusiastic  admiration  for 
his  hero ;  and,  having  described  in  his  own  way,  the  closing 
scene  upon  the  cross,  bursts  forth  into  a  glowing  apostrophe — 
"  Repose  now  in  thy  glory,  noble  initiator !  Thy  work  is  finished : 
thy  divinity  is  established.  .  .  .  Between  thee  and  God  man- 
kind will  not  any  longer  distinguish.  Fully  conqueror  of  death, 
take  possession  of  thy  kingdom,  to  which,  by  the  royal  path 
which  thou  hast  traced,  thou  shalt  be  followed  by  generations 
of  adorers!''  (p.  426.) 

We  cannot  accept  these  and  other  laudations  which  occur  in 
this  book,  as  ascriptions  of  praise  to  the  only  Jesus  whom  we 
acknowledge  ;  and  we  have  no  sympathy  with  the  writer  in 
assigning  them  to  the  character  which  he  has  described.  The 
Jesus  of  M.  Renan  fills  us  with  unutterable  loathing,  and  the 
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eulogies  which  his  au^Aor  heaps  upon  him,  give  rise  only  to  a  feeling 
of  disgust.  What !  has  it  now  come  to  this,  that  an  apotheosis 
of  ignorance,  enthusiasm,  imposture,  and  moral  weakness  is  to 
take  place  ?  Is  it  before  such  a  being — more  repulsive  than 
even  the  goddess  of  reason  herself — that  the  enlightened,  critical, 
and  scientific  world,  represented  by  M.  Kenan,  is  now  to  worship  ? 
If  so,  we  beg  to  decline  assisting  at  such  worship.  We  have 
still  some  old-fashioned  predilections  in  favour  of  truth  and  up- 
rightness, which  prevent  us  from  echoing  the  praises  that 
M.  Eenan  gives  to  his  idol,  and  which  leads  us  still  to  bow  with 
humble  reverence  at  the  throne  of  Him  who  was  "  full  of  grace 
and  truth"  and  who  "did  no  sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in  his 
mouth." 

Our  author  has  found  it  convenient  to  close  his  history  of  the 
life  of  Jesus  without  any  detailed  examination  of  the  evidence 
of  the  resurrection.  We  are  promised  in  the  next  volume  an 
explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  legends  relative  to  this 
point  gradually  arose.  In  the  mean  time,  M.  Renan  favours  us 
with  a  hint  of  the  long-hidden  truth  on  this  momentous  ques- 
tion, and  suggests  the  theory  with  which,  in  its  fully  developed 
form,  he  is  afterwards  to  enlighten  the  world,  when  he  says : — 

"  The  life  of  Jesus  ends  for  the  historian  with  his  last  sigh.  But 
such  was  the  impression  which  he  had  left  in  the  heart  of  his  dis- 
ciples and  of  some  devoted  friends,  that  still,  during  several  weeks, 
he  was  for  them  a  living  comforter.  Had  his  body  been  taken 
away  ?  (Matt,  xxviii.  15 ;  John  xx.  2)  or  did  enthusiasm,  always 
credulous,  really  hatch,  at  a  subsequent  date,  the  mass  of  accounts 
by  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  ?  That  is  a  point  respecting  which,  in  the  absence  of 
full  and  reliable  accounts,  we  shall  be  ignorant  for  ever.  We  may 
say,  however,  that  the  strong  imagination  of  Mary  Magdalene  played 
in  this  matter  an  important  part.  Divine  power  of  love  !  sacred 
moments,  when  the  passion  of  a  female  enthusiast  gives  to  the 
world  a  resuscitated  God  !" — P.  434. 

We  have  thus  presented,  in  miniature,  the  picture  of  Jesus 
which  M.  Renan  has  sketched.  In  our  descriptions  we  have 
employed  as  much  as  possible  the  language  of  the  author,  so 
that  no  injustice  might  be  done  him.  And  now  that  our  work 
is  finished,  we  feel  that  a  very  few  concluding  words  will  be 
sufficient.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  and  argument  to  take 
pains  to  shew  that  the  character  here  drawn  is  not  that  of  our 
Redeemer.  M.  Renan's  conception  of  Jesus  is  manifestly  as 
false  as  his  criticism  of  the  gospels  has  already  been  shewn  to 
be  erroneous.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  credit  of  humanity, 
that  such  a  being  as  is  depicted  in  this  book  never  really  existed. 
Every  feeling  of  decency  is  revolted  by  the  monstrous  amalga- 
mation of  truth  and  falsehood,  grandeur  and  meanness,  personal 
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weakness,  yet  pre-eminent  influence,  which  are  attributed  to 
the  Jesus  of  this  book.  But  whether  or  not  such  a  character 
was  ever  really  exhibited  among  men,  one  thing  is  certain,  that 
the  Jesus  of  Scripture  does  not  correspond  to  the  picture. 

There  are  almost  countless  details  in  which  it  might  be  shewn 
how  far  M.  Renan  has  strayed  from  the  truth  in  his  delineation 
of  the  great  subject  of  gospel  history,  but  we  shall  content  our- 
selves with  two  closing  remarks,  the  one  bearing  on  the  writer 
himself,  and  the  other  on  the  work  which  he  has  executed. 

"What  has  struck  us  most  in  reading  this  book  is  the  author's 
utter  want  of  spiritual  perception.  All  with  him  is  outward. 
His  hero  is  moulded  entirely  by  external  influences.  The  ravish- 
ments of  Galilee  steep  him  "  in  a  kind  of  poetical  mysticism, 
confounding  heaven  with  earth,"  p.  67.  He  gains  disciples, 
not,  as  we  would  infer  from  the  gospel  narrative,  through  the 
power  which  he  shewed  of  being  able  to  meet  their  spiritual 
wants — such  a  thing  is  never  hinted  at  by  our  author — but  "  by 
the  infinite  charm  which  exhaled  from  his  person,"  pp.  80,  1 39, 
<S:c.  Now  this  of  itself  clearly  shews  the  unfitness  of  M.  Renan 
to  treat  the  subject  which  he  has  ventured  to  handle,  and  fur- 
nishes a  sad  but  instructive  commentary  on  these  words  of  the 
apostle:  "The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him  ;  neither  can  he 
know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned." 

And  then  as  to  the  work  itself,  the  one  conclusive  demon- 
stration of  its  failure  is,  that  it  is  plainly  insujfficient  to  account 
for  the  admitted  facts.  This  is  the  crushing  objection  to  which, 
in  common  with  every  infidel  scheme  of  the  life  of  Jesus  that 
has  ever  been  put  forth,  it  is  exposed.  In  this  respect  the  con- 
structive Renan  is  as  helpless  as  the  destructive  Strauss.  Nei- 
ther of  them  accounts  for  these  two  grand  facts,  Christ  and 
Christianity.  How  such  a  character  as  that  of  Jesus  was  ever 
exhibited,  or,  if  you  will,  ever  conceived ;  how  he  drew  disciples 
round  him,  though  opposing  all  their  strongest  predilections, 
and  how  these  adhered  to  him  in  the  face  of  persecution  and 
death  ;  how  his  religion  made  way  in  the  world,  though  pos- 
sessed of  no  external  advantages,  and  though  coming  into 
violent  collision  with  the  deeply-rooted  prejudices  of  ages  ;  and 
how  it  has  continued  an  increasing  power  upon  the  earth  down 
to  the  present  day, — these  are -a  few  of  the  hard  questions  to 
which  this  book  returns  no  answer,  and  which  can  be  answered 
only  by  an  acknowledgment  of  the  great  truth  that  Christianity 
is  divine,  and  that  its  author  is  to  be  recognised  as  at  once  the 
eternal  Son  of  God,  and  the  almighty  Saviour  of  the  world. 

R. 
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Art.  VII. — Biblical  Botany. 

1.  Olavi  Cclsii  Hierohoianicon,  site  de  Flantes  Sacrce  Scripiiirce  Disseria- 

Hones  breves.     Prostat  Amsteltedami,  apud  J.  Wetstenium.     1748. 

2.  The  Plants  of  the  Bible — Trees  and  Shrubs.     Professor  Balfocr.     Edin- 

burgh: T.  Nelson  &  Sons.     1857. 

3.  Plants  and  Trees  of  Scripture.     Religious  Tract  Society,  Paternoster 

How,  London. 

Biblical  Botany  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  departments 
of  sacred  literature.  The  vegetable  productions  of  that  hal- 
lowed land,  where  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  come  together 
to  worship,  over  whose  acres  walked  the  blessed  feet  of  our 
Eedeemer,  and  whose  every  object  and  scene  are  indelibly 
associated  with  the  most  momentous  incidents  in  the  history 
of  mankind,  have  a  perpetual  attraction,  an  irresistible  fas- 
cination about  them  which  those  of  no  other  country  possess. 
Memorial  plants,  which  grow  amid  scenes  consecrated  by 
the  poet's  song,  or  the  hero's  devotion,  have  ever  a  wondrous 
power  of  appeal  to  our  deepest  sympathies.  We  value  a 
liower,  however  lowly,  plucked  from  storied  ground,  incom- 
parably more  than  one  found  in  a  common  situation,  how- 
ever distinguished  for  beauty  or  fragrance.  A  blade  of  grass 
from  the  grave  of  Bunyan;  a  wall-flower  from  the  ruined 
shrines  of  lona;  or  a  sprig  of  that  southernwood  which,  as 
Kinglake  touchingly  relates,  reminded  the  British  soldiers 
in  the  Crimea  of  home,  by  its  familiar  perfume  crushed  out 
under  the  horses'  hoofs  in  the  battle  charge;  these  things, 
mere  trifles  in  themselves,  possessing  no  intrinsic  beauty  or 
value,  speak  to  the  dullest  soul  in  language  that  cannot  be 
mistaken.  Every  one  can  understand  the  feelings  that  over- 
powered Dr  Carey,  when  he  observed  a  daisy  springing  up 
in  his  garden  at  Serampore,  having  been  conveyed  to  India 
in  earth  with  other  seeds ;  or  the  emotion  that  thrilled  all 
hearts  in  an  Australian  city,  when  it  was  announced  that  a 
primrose  from  England  had  just  arrived  by  ship,  in  full 
bloom,  in  a  flower-pot.  Verily  the  charm  of  association  is 
more  powerful  than  any  other  charm,  idealizing  and  beauti- 
fying the  humblest  and  most  familiar  object.  And  if  its 
influence  be  felt  so  keenly  in  the  cases  we  have  mentioned, 
how  much  more  strongly  must  it  operate  in  everything  con- 
nected with  that  strange  country,  whose  very  dust  and  rub- 
bish are  dear  to  every  Christian  heart,  in  the  case  of  those 
flowers  on  whose  ancestors,  in  the  very  same  spots,  the  eye 
of  Jesus  rested  in  admiration  and  blessing — and  which  he 
canonized  and  associated  for  ever  with  Himself — in  lessons 
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of  undying  beauty  and  wisdom!  The  rose  of  Sharon,  and 
the  lily  of  the  valley,  are  more  precious  to  us  because  they 
were  deemed  worthy  to  form  emblems  of  Him  who  was  alto- 
gether lovely.  As  the  very  streams  in  an  Al^Dine  region  run 
conscious  of  the  mountains ;  as  €very  tree  and  flower  has 
something  more  than  its  own  beauty  or  majesty,  when  it 
grows  in  the  shadow,  or  in  the  light  of  those  purple  ranges 
that  seem  the  commingling  of  heaven  and  earth;  so  the 
light  of  that  wonderful  Book — so  human,  yet  so  divine — 
sheds  a  halo  of  the  deepest  interest  over  every  plant  on 
which  it  rests ;  we  gather  with  the  flowers,  over  whose  pro- 
genitors the  shadow  of  the  God-man  must  sometimes  have 
passed  during  His  weary  pilgrimage  on  earth,  more  and  other 
beauty  than  what  the  dews  and  the  sunshine  of  heaven  had 
nourished  in  them.  The  names  of  most  of  these  sacred 
plants  are  familiar  to  us  as  household  words.  They  were 
amongst  the  earliest  lessons  we  learnt  at  a  mother's  knee. 
Many  a  simple  child,  or  untutored  peasant,  who  is  altogether 
ignorant  of  the  names  and  histories  of  the  wild-flowers  which 
spring  up  season  after  season  in  the  fields  and  woods  around 
his  home,  knows  of  that  fig-tree  which  our  Saviour  blasted  for 
its  barrenness,  Imows  of  that  sycamore  into  whose  branches 
Zaccheus  climbed  to  gratify  a  blessed  curiosity,  knows  of  the 
lilies  of  Mount  Tabor,  pronounced  by  Him  who  made  them, 
more  richly  arrayed  in  natm-e's  robes  than  Solomon  in  all 
his  glory.  Many  an  humble  scholar,  untaught  in  all  other 
botanical  lore,  is  learned  in  the  mint,  anise,  and  cumin  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  can  see  in  imagination  the  cedar 
forest  of  Lebanon,  the  palm-grove  of  Jericho,  and  the  vener- 
able olives  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  in  whose  mysterious 
shadow  the  darkest  hour  of  earthly  agony  was  spent,  more 
vividly  than  any  description  can  enable  him  to  realise  the 
glories  of  tropical  forests,  or  the  vineyards  and  orange-groves 
that  are  nearer  at  hand. 

But  though  the  subject  of  Scripture  botany  is  thus  sur- 
rounded with  a  romantic  interest,  and  is  famiUar  in  its 
general  aspect,  and  in  the  garb  of  an  English  translation,  to 
the  popular  mind,  there  is  in  reality  no  department  of  Bibli- 
cal research  in  which  the  scientific  student  encounters  greater 
difficulties  and  perplexities.  These  arise  chiefly  from  two 
sources,  1st,  The  obscurity  in  which  almost  every  allusion 
to  plants  in  the  Bible  is  involved;  and,  2dly,  The  peculiar 
political  condition  of  Bible  lands,  which  has  hitherto  pre- 
vented a  thorough  investigation  of  their  natural  history. 
We  have  a  few  remarks  to  offer  on  both  these  heads.  In 
regard  to  the  first,  we  observe  that  no  class  of  writers  ever 
derived  more  assistance  from  the  physical  world  in  the  illus- 
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tration  of  their  works  than  tho  authors  of  the  Bible.  They 
lived  in  the  very  eye  of  nature,  amid  some  of  her  grandest 
and  most  striking  scenes,  in  a  state  of  society  more  favour- 
able for  the  cultivation  of  the  observing  than  of  the  reflecting 
faculties.  Engaged,  at  least  in  early  years,  in  the  various 
employments  of  rural  life  as  shepherds  and  farmers,  they 
were  necessarily  brought  into  close  and  frequent  contact  with 
the  varied  aspects  and  objects  of  nature,  and  thus  their 
thoughts  and  feelings  were  strongly  tinctured  with  her  hues. 
But  when  they  felt  the  impulse  of  inspiration,  their  love  of 
nature  and  their  use  of  natural  imagery  were  modified  and 
kept  within  narrower  limits  than  they  might  othei-wise  have 
preserved,  by  an  all-controlling  sense  of  God's  presence  and 
power.  Henceforth  creation  was  referred  by  them  to  the 
Divine  will  and  thought  as  the  centre,  the  root,  and  end  of 
all  things;  nature  was  regarded  as  a  mere  shadow  of  some- 
thing higher  and  better,  and  the  visible  world  as  a  hieroglyph 
of  the  spiritual,  as  a  mirror  in  which  to  behold  the  x)erfec- 
tions  of  God.  The  wealth  of  poetic  materials  borrowed  from 
the  external  world,  strewn  over  their  pages,  was  employed 
by  them  only  in  the  way  of  incidental  illustration  and  allu- 
sion. Their  writings  exhibit  no  artistic  appreciation  of 
nature  as  nature,  no  love  of  beauty,  sublimity,  or  picturesque- 
ness  simply  for  their  own  sakes.  Not  one  object  is  described 
purely  for  its  own  intrinsic  interest ;  no  landscape  is  pour- 
trayed  for  its  mere  scenic  effect.  There  is  no  lingering  with 
satisfied  admiration,  no  dwelling  with  fond  fancy  upon  the 
beauties  of  nature,  as  we  find  in  the  works  of  our  own  poets. 
There  is  no  filling  in  of  the  sketch,  no  shading  of  the  out- 
line with  the  hues  of  life.  Each  writer  wholly  occupied 
with  his  consciousness  of  the  overshadowing  presence  of 
God,  hurries  on  from  the  image  to  the  meaning  behind  it, 
from  the  illustration  to  the  truth  which  it  is  intended  to  convey 
and  enforce.  The  trees,  the  flowers,  the  hills,  the  streams,  the 
birds  and  beasts,  are  alluded  to  only  and  purely  to  express 
their  high  thoughts  of  God,  as  a  pictorial  language  of 
trust,  prophecy,  or  prayer,  never  for  the  sake  of  their  indi- 
vidual peculiarities.  This  is  the  subUme  characteristic  of 
Hebrew  literature,  which  separates  it  from  all  other  litera- 
ture whatever;  but  for  this  very  reason  there  is  a  cer- 
tain indefiniteness  about  many  of  the  Scriptural  illustrations, 
especially  those  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  which 
places  almost  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  when 
they  are  treated  as  independent  subjects  of  research.  Many 
of  the  Scripture  plants  are,  as  it  were,  so  rapidly  floated 
past  us  on  the  impetuous  stream  of  the  narrative,  that 
we  only  obtain  a  hurried,  shadowy  glimpse  of  their  forms; 
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in  that  majestic,  solemn  drama  in  which  mankind,  devils, 
angels,  and  God  himself,  are  actors,  we  could  not  expect, 
and  we  do  not  receive  that  fulness  of  detail,  and  that  rich, 
not  to  say  exaggerated  colouring,  which  characterises  other 
and  less  important  history.  And  this  peculiar  dignity  of 
the  Bible,  we  cannot  help  remarking  by  the  way,  offers 
a  silent  rebuke  to  that  pertinacious  minutiae  of  illustration 
smothering  the  text,  and  that  over-explanatory  teaching 
forcing  our  attention  upon  matters  of  comparatively  little 
significance,  and  wearying  us  often  into  incredulity,';_when, 
if  left  to  ourselves,  we  could  not  choose  but  believe,  which 
seems  to  distinguish  most  of  the  religious  education  of 
the  present  day.  The  names  of  Bible  plants,  therefore, 
furnishing  no  internal  clue  for  our  guidance,  and  frequently 
alluded  to  in  the  briefest  and  most  cursory  manner,  by  a 
single  word,  may  be  regarded  as  so  many  hieroglyphics  to 
which,  in  the  course  of  ages,  the  key  has  been  lost,  and 
which  are  consequently  as  difficult  to  decipher  as  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions  of  Persepolis  and  Assyria.  The  attempts 
of  our  translators  to  find  their  English  equivalents  are  mere 
guesses  and  gropings  in  the  dark;  ignorant  all  of  them  of 
botanical  science,  and  dealing  with  words  which  suggested 
no  corresponding  ideas  to  their  minds,  the  wonder  is,  not 
that  they  have  committed  so  many  mistakes,  but  that  in  any 
single  instance  they  have  [made  even  an  approximation  to 
the  truth.  In  our  difficulties  we  have  no  assistance  what- 
ever from  without,  from  works  contemporary  with  the  sacred 
writings.  All  the  secular  literature  of  the  ancient  Jews 
perished  in  the  wreck  of  ages.  Solomon's  treatises  on 
natural  history,  which  would  have  been  an  invaluable  trea- 
sure to  us  now,  are  hopelessly  lost;  and  it  is,  it  must  be 
confessed,  a  somewhat  tantalizing  circumstance  to  alight 
incidentally  upon  the  great  fact  of  some  specific  and  dis- 
tinguished connection  with  literature,  indicated  in  the  name 
of  Kirjath-sepher  or  Book-city, — one  of  the  Canaanite  towns 
taken  by  Joshua — when  nothing  now  remains  of  that  con- 
nection but  the  name.  Nor  did  the  Jews  ever  attempt  to 
compensate  for  this  loss.  Wrapped  up  in  their  own  haughty 
and  exclusive  fanaticism,  and  despising  all  knowledge  save 
that  of  the  law  and  the  traditions  of  the  Fathers,  they  held 
no  intercourse  with  surrounding  nations,  who  returned 
their  hatred  with  interest.  The  targums  of  Onkelos  and 
Jonathan  Ben  Uziel,  though  valuable  in  an  exegetical  point 
of  view,  throw  no  additional  light  upon  Bibhcal  botany; 
while  the  works  of  Josephus  and  Philo  Judaeus  contain  few 
allusions  to  the  subject  of  any  consequence.  The  same  may 
he  said  regarding  nearly  all  the  Eabbinical  writers  who  have 
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commented  upon  the  sacred  record,  from  that  period  to 
the  present  day.  When  they  stumbled  upon  the  nam© 
of  a  plant  which  they  could  not  very  well  avoid  noticing, 
they  dexterously  extricated  themselves  out  of  the  difficulty 
by  the  sententious  remark,  either  that  "it  was  a  species 
of  herb  or  tree,"  or  that  "it  was  not  easy  to  know  what 
it  was." 

The  other  difficulty  alluded  to  in  the  scientific  investiga- 
tion of  Scripture  botany,  is  connected  with  the  x^eculiar 
political  position  of  the  Holy  Land.  There  is  no  part  of  the 
world,  of  the  same  extent  and  physical  character,  so  difficult 
to  explore.  It  is  visited  by  thousands  annually  from  every 
quarter,  and  so  many  books  have  been  written  uj)on  it,  that 
the  subject  is  quite  hackneyed.  People  of  rank  and  wealth 
in  search  of  a  new  sensation,  after  exhausting  Europe; 
literary  men,  who  intend  to  coin  their  travels  into  money; 
jDrofessional  divines  in  search  of  fresh  materials  for  an 
exegetical  treatise ;  the  accomplished  man  of  science, — crowd 
upon  each  other's  footsteps  in  ra^Did  succession,  year  after 
year:  but  the  wanderings  of  these  pilgrims  are  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  the  old  and  well-beaten  tracks,  and  we 
are  afflicted  in  consequence  with  a  woeful  monotony  of  tone 
and  sameness  of  aspect  in  their  revelations.  The  unsettled 
state  of  the  country  makes  it  dangerous  to  travel  in  certain 
districts  in  search  of  plants,  or  the  information  regarding 
them  which  may  be  gathered  on  the  spot  from  the  common 
people,  by  one  conversant  with  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Arabic, 
without  the  incumbrance  of  a  large  and  well-armed  escort^ 
is  beyond  the  means  of  most  private  scientific  men.  Under 
the  effete  and  tyrannical  government  of  the  Turks  everything 
withers,  from  commercial  enterprise  to  family  comfort; 
neither  life  nor  property  can  be  said  to  be  safe  for  a  single 
moment,  even  in  the  most  peaceful  localities.  Travellers 
are  frequently  waylaid,  robbed,  and  murdered  with  impunity. 
Hordes  :of  robbers.  Bedouins  from  the  desert  and  discon- 
tented tribes  from  the  mountains,  carry  on  a  guerilla  war- 
fare with  each  other,  like  that  which  exists  at  present 
among  the  brigands  of  revolutionary  Italy.  In  consequence 
of  this  sad  state  of  things,  existing  now  for  many  centuries, 
nothing  like  a  general,  exhaustive,  systematic  description  of 
the  plants  indigenous  to  or  growing  within  the  area  of  the 
country,  has  ever  been  attempted  by  any  nation.  While  the 
wildest  paiis  of  the  Andes  and  Himalayas,  the  almost  in- 
accessible valleys  of  the  Altai  range,  and  the  remotest  islands 
of  the  Pacific,  have  each  their  vegetation  fully  investigated 
and  carefully  systematised  by  the  labours  of  recent  botanists, 
Palestine  is  almost  the  only  country  whose  flora  has  never 
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been  explored  or  published.  There  have  been,  indeed,  occa- 
sional brief  notices  of  the  vegetation  of  isolated  districts,  in 
the  works  of  scientific  writers;  and  in  the  histories  of  those 
scientific  expeditions  sent  out  from  time  to  time,  chiefly  for 
topographical  purposes,  by  the  English,  French,  and  Ameri- 
can Governments.  The  journals  of  Niebuhr  and  Burckhardt 
occasionally  allude  to  the  plants  that  came  within  the  range 
of  their  own  observation ;  but  botany  was  only  one,  and  that 
a  very  subsidiary,  object  of  their  travels.  Tournefort,  one  of 
the  most  accompHshed  botanists  of  his  time,  from  whom 
the  idea  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  plants  in  latitude 
and  altitude  was  first  derived,  describes  a  large  number  of 
the  plants  of  Asia  Minor.  Hasselquist,  a  Swedish  naturalist, 
and  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  disciples  of  Linnaeus, 
prosecuted  in  Palestine  special  researches  in  botany,  under 
the  patronage  of  and  at  the  expense  of  the  University  of 
Upsal,  in  1751.  He  remained  some  time  in  Jerusalem,  and 
afterwards  visited  other  parts  of  the  country,  dying  at 
Smyrna  in  the  following  year,  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of 
science,  after  having  amassed  a  large  and  valuable  collec- 
tion of  natural  curiosities.  This  interesting  collection  was 
purchased  by  the  Swedish  Queen,  Louisa  Ulrica,  and  was 
deposited  in  the  castle  of  Drottningholm,  where,  we  believe, 
it  may  be  seen  at  the  present  day.  Linnaeus,  from  the 
papers  and  specimens  collected  by  his  pupil,  prepared  for 
the  press  the  "  Iter  Palaestinum,"  or,  Travels  in  Palestine, 
with  remarks  on  its  Natm*al  History,  a  work  pubHshed  at 
Stockholm  in  1757,  and  translated  into  English  and  other 
European  languages,  though  now  very  scarce.  Hasselquist 
did  more  to  explore  personally  the  botany  of  the  Holy  Land 
than  any  other  ancient  or  modern  author,  but  his  observa- 
tions, owing  to  his  premature  decease,  the  limited  resources 
at  his  command,  and  consequently  the  small  space  of  ground 
over  which  he  could  travel,  and  the  superficial  and  hurried 
manner  in  which  he  was  obhged  to  conduct  his  researches, 
were  necessarily  brief  and  scanty,  and  do  not  thi'ow  very 
much  light  upon  Biblical  botany.  We  sincerely  add  our 
amen  to  the  hope  expressed  by  Professor  Balfour,  that 
travellers  in  future  may  have  greater  facilities  afforded  them 
for  prosecuting  with  safety  their  researches  in  that  interest- 
ing, although  now  deserted  land,  and  that  some  botanist 
may  soon  arise  who  will  be  able  to  write  with  scientific 
accuracy  on  all  the  Scripture  plants,  "from  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon  to  the  hyssop  that  groweth  out  of  the  wall."  As 
if  to  encourage  this  hope,  we  learn  that  a  scientific  expedi- 
dition,  headed  by  the  Eev.  H.  B.  Tristram,  has  recently 
passed  through  Malta  for  Syria,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
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investigating  the  geology,  zoology,  and  botany  of  the  Holy 
Land.  The  Malta  Times  states  that  the  expedition  is  abun- 
dantly furnished  with  every  requisite  for  the  objects  it  has 
in  view,  ^in  the  way  of  scientific  instruments,  traps  for 
catching  the  smaller  mammals  and  reptiles,  nets  for  fishing 
in  the  Jordan,  &c. ;  and  includes  in  its  staff  a  skilled  taxi- 
dermist, from  the  Zoological  Society.  A  photographer  also 
accompanies  the  expedition,  the  results  of  whose  exertions 
will  doubtless  afiord  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  labours  of  the 
party,  which,  if  the  state  of  the  country  permit,  are  intended 
to  extend  over  a  period  of  six  or  eight  months. 

Deprived  in  a  great  measure  of  information  from  the  two 
direct  sources  we  have  thus  indicated,  we  are  indebted  for  the 
scanty,  imperfect  knowledge  we  happen  to  possess  of  Scripture 
botany,  to  the  works  of  the  Greek  botanists,  Theophrastus  and 
Dioscorides.  There  is  an  admirable  commentary  upon  the 
Materia  Medica  of  the  latter  author,  published  by  Mathiolus, 
the  celebrated  botanist,  in  Venice  in  1565,  which  furnishes 
valuable  information  regarding  the  plants  whose  range  ex- 
tended round  the  shores  of  the  ^gean  Sea  and  the  Levant. 
We  owe  much  also  to  the  Arabians,  who  paid  great  attention 
to  almost  every  department  of  learning  at  a  period  when 
ignorance  and  barbarism  overspread  every  part  of  the  western 
world.  Botany,  as  subsidiary  to  medicine,  was  cultivated 
by  them  with  distinguished  success,  and  advanced  greatly 
beyond  the  condition  in  which  it  had  been  left  by  Dioscorides. 
The  plants  of  all  the  surrounding  countries  were  investigated 
and  classified  with  considerable  scientific  exactness,  chiefly 
by  Ehazes,  Ali  Abbas  and  Avicenna.  Through  the  labours 
of  Albiruni,  and  Ibn  Al  Beithar,  a  native  of  Malaga,  and  the 
most  distinguished  of  all  the  Arabian  botanists,  both  of  whom 
travelled  over  every  part  of  southern  Europe,  northern  Africa, 
and  western  Asia  for  many  years,  observing  the  nature  and 
properties  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  upwards  of  two  thousand 
plants,  many  of  them  the  productions  of  Palestine,  Egypt, 
and  Arabia,  were  added  to  the  lists  previously  known.  To 
the  works  of  these  Arabian  botanists,  the  Jewish  Kabbis  had 
recourse  for  a  solution  of  the  difficulties  they  encountered  in 
the  identification  of  Scripture  plants ;  and  Celsius  himself 
candidly  acknowledges  his  great  obligations  to  a  bulky 
Arabian  MS.,  by  Abn'l  Eadli,  which  fell  into  his  hands 
accidentally  at  tjpsal,  containing  copious  extracts  from  all 
the  best  Arabian  writers  on  every  subject  calculated  to  illus- 
trate Oriental  natural  history.  Nor  is  it  merely  to  the  botani- 
cal literature  of  the  Arabs  that  we  are  indebted;  their  spoken 
language,  as  a  cognate  dialect  of  the  Hebrew,  has  also  been 
of  great  service  in  the  cause.    By  comparison  of  Scripture 
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names  of  plants  with  Arabic  words  in  use  among  tlie  people 
at  the  present  day,  Dr  Eoyle  was  enabled  to  identify  many 
species  to  which  no  other  clue  could  be  found,  and  to  con- 
firm the  opinions  he  had  been  previously  led  to  form  regard- 
ing other  species,  from  the  circumstances  and  terms  in  which 
they  were  alluded  to  in  the  sacred  text.  The  great  lexicon 
of  Firouzabad,  the  Johnson  of  Arabia,  called  the  "Ocean" 
(Al  Kamus),  contains  many  names  of  plants  so  similar  to 
the  Hebrew  ones,  and  so  evidently  derived  from  the  same 
roots,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  refer  to  the  same 
objects.  The  face  of  nature  in  its  rugged  and  wild  mono- 
tony was  studied  in  the  desert  with  a  minuteness  of  which 
we  can  form  no  conception,  for  not  only  was  there  a  sepa- 
rate name  for  every  object,  but  even  for  every  varying 
phase  and  appearance  of  it ;  and  this  vast  accumulation 
of  epithets,  for  which  the  Arabian  language  is  remarkable, 
remains  to  this  day  as  stereotyped  and  unchanged  as  the 
aspect  of  the  country,  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
people. 

Of  modern  works  on  Scripture  botany,  the  oldest,  and  in 
many  respects  the  best,  is  the  "  Hierobotanicon "  of  Celsius. 
It  was  written  con  amore,  and  bears  evidence  of  having  occu- 
pied for  many  years  all  the  spare  time  of  its  author.  One 
IS  almost  dismayed  by  the  proofs  of  immense  erudition 
which  it  displays  on  every  page.  We  used  to  consider  the 
article  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Common  Sense,  a  marvel  of  learning  and  research ;  but 
it  is  paralleled,  if  not  excelled,  in  its  own  way  by  the  work 
of  the  indefatigable  Swede.  Whole  libraries  of  Oriental  and 
classical  lore  are  ground  down  and  digested  in  it;  and  every 
page  bristles  with  quotations  in  Greek,  Hebrew,'  and  Arabic. 
All  the  stores  of  antiquity,  the  writings  of  classic  authors, 
both  Greek  and  Eoman,  the  works  of  .Dioscorides  and  Theo- 
phrastus,  the  commentaries  of  Jewish  rabbis,  the  trea- 
tises of  Arabian  doctors,  the  floras  of  European  botanists, 
have  all  been  carefully  examined,  and  everything  bearing  on 
the  subject  culled  from  them  and  incorporated.  Each  plant 
mentioned  in  the  Bible — and  there  are  upwards  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  described  by  Celsius — has  not  only  its 
botanical  pecuHarities  carefully  analysed,  but  its  philological 
history  is  also  traced  with  exemplary  patience  through  a 
maze  of  perplexities,  and  a  labyrinth  of  languages  and 
authorities,  which  would  have  daunted  any  one  but  a  German 
or  a  Swede.  The  work  has  proved  a  valuable  mine,  from 
which  almost  all  subsequent  writers  upon  the  subject  have 
dug  theu'  material3.  Kitto  was  greatly  indebted  to  it ; 
and  many  parts  of  his  descriptions  of  plants  in  his  Cyclo> 
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pasdia  are  mere  translations  of  his  text.  Of  Prof.  Bal- 
four's "  Plants  of  the  Bible,"  we  have  a  very  favourable 
opinion.  It  is  a  beautiful  volume,  more  adapted,  how- 
ever, for  the  drawing-room  than  the  student's  shelf,  got 
up  in  the  most  elegant  manner,  and  illustrated  by  very  fine 
chromo-lithographs  of  nearly  all  the  plants  described.  Like 
all  the  scientific  works  of  this  accomplished  author,  it  is 
written  in  a  clear,  terse  style,  and  conveys  a  great  deal  of 
information  in  small  compass.  We  regard  it  as  an  exceed- 
ingly satisfactory  circumstance  in  this  age  of  loose  dogma- 
tism and  flippant  scepticism,  that  this  subject  should  have 
been  taken  up  and  illustrated  by  a  mind  imbued  at  once  with 
the  clearest  light  of  science  and  with  the  spirit  of  the  Bible. 
One  has  a  feeling  of  confidence  in  traversing  the  wilderness 
of  Bible  botany  under  the  leadership  of  one  whose  acquaint- 
ance with  botanical  literature  past  and  present,  and  also 
with  plants  preserved  in  herbariums,  and  growing  in  gardens 
and  conservatories,  is  such  as  to  qualify  him  in  an  eminent 
degree  to  pronounce  a  decided  opinion  on  disputed  points.  In 
the  volume  already  published  we  have  merely  an  instalment 
of  the  subject ;  it  treats  only  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  of 
Scripture.  A  second  volume,  descriptive  of  the  herbaceous 
plants,  will  be  published  shortly.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
author,  we  believe,  to  remodel  the  whole  work,  and  bring  it 
out  in  a  more  poj)ular  form,  and  at  a  cheaper  price.  Should 
this  intention  be  fulfilled,  it  will  supply  a  desideratum  long 
felt,  and  prove  a  boon  to  students  of  the  Bible,  as  well  as  to 
the  general  reader.  A  small  publication  has  been  issued  by 
the  Keligious  Tract  Society,  which  is  a  marvel  of  cheapness 
considering  its  size  and  the  excellence  of  its  materials.  It 
may  be  obtained  in  paper  covers  for  sixpence  ;  and  any  one^ 
studying  it  carefully  would  not  by  any  means  be  indifferently 
versed  in  Biblical  botany.  It  is  written  in  a  pleasing, 
popular  style,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  scientifically 
accurate  so  far  as  it  goes.  Were  -we  disposed  to  find  fault 
with  it,  we  should  say  that  it  is  a  little  too  rhetorical  at 
times,  and  indulges  rather  freely  in  moralising.  But 
possibly  to  the  class  of  minds  for  whom  it  was  written  this 
may  be  rather  a  recommendation  than  otherwise.  We  should 
perhaps  desiderate  a  little  more  of  life  and  picturesqueness 
in  all  the  books  on  this  subject  that  have  passed  through 
our  hands.  They  are  all  more  or  less  dry  and  didactic,  and 
destitute  of  literary  grace;  one' peruses  them  more  for  infor- 
mation than  pleasure.  A  more  suggestive  subject,  or  one 
more  capable  of  being  made  interesting  by  the  aid  of  adven- 
titious circumstances,  and  picturesque  colouring  from  asso- 
ciations of  sacred  scenery  and  incident,  could  not  be  easily 
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found.  Mr  Archibald  Gorrie  published  a  very  modest  but 
useful  and  interesting  little  work  on  descriptive  botany, 
which  is  not  so  well  Imown  as  it  deserves  to  be.  We  have 
seen  a  clever  paper  of  his  read  before  the  Botanical  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  on  the  botany  of  the  Hebrews,  intended  chiefly 
to  show  the  Hebrew  etymology  of  the  names  of  plants  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament, .  and  that  in  most  instances 
these  names  were  descriptive  of  the  peculiar  appearance, 
uses,  or  \drtues  of  the  different  plants  to  which  they  b-re 
understood  to  have  been  applied.  It  would  be  wrong  to 
pass  over  the  learned  and  elaborate  writings  of  Dr  Eoyle, 
which  have  done  so  much  to  place  our  subject  on  a  more 
satisfactory  basis.  This  author,  an  admirable  botanist  and 
philologist,  uniting  in  his  own  person  and  circumstances  all 
•  the  qualifications  necessary  for  the  task,  took  very  great 
pains  to  identify  the  plants  of  Scripture  by  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  plants  exposed  for  sale  in  the  Indian  bazaars 
and  the  general  botany  of  the  East,  and  by  tracing  the 
affinities  between  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Sanscrit  words  de- 
scriptive of  vegetation.  His  work  is  too  learned  and  expensive, 
however,  to  be  within  reach  of  the  ordinary  reader ;  but  the 
more  important  of  his  conclusions,  as  weU  as  those  of  Eosen- 
miiller,  are  embodied  in  a  popular  form  in  Kitto's  Cyclo- 
paedia, and  Physical  Geography  of  Palestine — ^works  acces- 
sible to  every  one. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  lay  some  of  the  information  we 
have  gleaned  from  these  and  other  sources  before  the  reader. 
The  subject  is  too  extensive  to  be  noticed  in  detail;  the 
poetry  of  the  Bible,  abundant  as  it  is  in  reference  to  all 
objects  of  nature,  being  so  peculiarly  rich  in  its  allusions  to 
trees,  herbs,  and  flowers,  that  Michaehs  has  called  it  botani- 
cal poetry.  Plants  are  alluded  to  in  nearly  three  hundred 
places  in  the  sacred  volume ;  it  would  be  manifestly  impos- 
sible therefore,  within  our  narrow  limits,  to  do  more  than 
notice  cursorily  the  more  remarkable  and  characteristic 
species.  Before  proceeding  to  describe  these,  a  slight  pass- 
ing glance  at  the  geology  and  chmate  of  Palestine  may  be 
taken,  for  every  one  who  has  studied  physical  geography 
must  be  aware  how  much  the  character  and  distribution  of 
vegetation  are  affected  by  these  causes.'  The  physical 
features  of  the  Holy  Land  are  very  remarkable.  The  whole 
country  is  in  a  chaotic  geological  condition.  In  no  other 
-  part  of  the  world,  within  the  same  narrow  area,  was  volcanic 
action  so  intense  and  concentrated.  The  ground  has  been 
80  upheaved,  and  cleft,  and  jammed  together,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult in  many  places  to  say  what  kind  of  stratum  lies  upper- 
most and  what  beneath,  or  judge  from  position  of  priority 
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of  formation.  Granite,  limestone,  and  trap,  which  are  the 
prevailing  formations,  are  tumbled  together  as  if  they  had 
been  flung  down  anyhow  out  of  a  Titan's  hod,  and  left  to  lie 
where  they  fell.  Everywhere  are  evidences  of  convulsion 
and  wreck,  and  of  new  conditions  created  on  the  ruins  of  the 
old.  Especially  is  this  the  case  towards  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  country.  All  around  that  region,  rendered 
for  ever  memorable  by  one  of  the  most  awful  and  mysterious 
events  in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  may  be  seen  traces 
of  the  most  frightful  spasms  of  nature, — extinct  volcanoes 
and  tremendous  clefts,  mountains  dislocated  and  shattered 
in  pieces,  and  tracts  of  unparalleled  desolation.  The  great 
peculiarity  of  the  country,  as  a  whole,  is  the  succession  of 
terraces  and  table-lands,  isolated  by'circumvallations  of  rugged 
buttresses  and  precipices,  alternating  with  wide-spreading 
and  perfectly  level  plains.  There  are  no  gently  undulating 
slopes  connecting  the  mountains  with  the  low  grounds,  no 
commingling  of  hill  and  dale,  which  forms  such  a  beautiful 
feature  in  our  scenery.  There  are  either  stern,  steep,  and 
barren  mountains,  or  rich  and  fertile  plains,  so  flat  and 
monotonous  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  their  being  formerly 
the  beds  of  immense  lakes  or  inland  seas.  This  abrupt 
arrangement  of  the  scenery  breaks  up  the  flora  into  definite 
and  well-marked  classes,  and  tends  to  circumscribe  the  area 
of  herbaceous  plants. 

Being  strictly  a  mountainous  country,  the  Holy  Land  in- 
cludes a  considerable  variety  of  climates,  respectively  suited 
to  different  classes  of  plants.  It  ascends  in  the  north  up- 
wards of  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean; 
whereas  at  the  southern  extremity  it  sinks  1337  feet  below 
this  point,  and  forms  the  deepest  and  most  extraordinary, 
depression  in  the  surface  of  the  globe.  The  climate  of  the 
former  region  is  therefore  temperate,  while  that  of  the  other 
is  almost  tropical.  Between  these  two  extremes  the  various 
climates  of  different  localities  differ  as  much  from  each  other 
as  England  and  Madeira,  or  perhaps  more.  In  the  plains 
and  valleys,  and  along  the  sea-board,  and  the  eastern  and 
southern  deserts,  the  heat  in  summer  is  oppressive,  but  in 
the  mountainous  districts  the  air  is  mild  and  the  nights  cool 
and  dewy.  Palestine  lies  just  outside  the  tropical  zone, 
where  the  palms  disappear  and  the  evergreens  are  plentiful. 
Its  average  annual  temperature  is  69°;  the  isothermal  line 
of  72°  passing  a  little  to  the  south  of  it.  Snow  falls  more 
or  less  in  the  north,  but  never  lies  in  the  severest  winter 
more  than  a  few  hours  on  the  ground.  From  March  to 
October  rain  rarely  if  ever  falls,  the  sky  is  usually  cloudless, 
and  the  sun  pours  down  his  scorching  rays  with  unmitigated 
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fierceness,  burning  up  everj^  green  thing,  drying  the  fountains 
and  smaller  streams,  and  imparting  to  the  whole  country  an 
aspect  of  sterility  and  drought  painful  to  witness.  From 
October  to  March  rain  falls  with  more  or  less  regularity,  the 
heaviest  rainfall  being  in  the  months  of  November  and 
December.  The  north  wind,  blowing  over  the  snowy  peaks 
of  Lebanon,  is  keen  and  cold;  the  south  wind,  coming  from 
the  deserts  of  Arabia,  is  sultry  and  oppressive;  while  the 
east  wind  is  pestilential,  and  very  injurious  to  animal  and 
vegetable  life.  The  west  winds  are  the  only  winds  favour- 
able to  vegetation.  They  come  laden  with  moistm*e  from 
the  Mediterranean,  and  discharge  their  burden  of  mild  balmy 
rain  on  the  mountain  districts  during  the  winter  months, 
when  they  principally  prevail. 

The  physical  structure  and  conformation  of  Palestine,  as- 
Avell  as  its  climate  and  meteorology,  are  thus  highly  favour- 
able to  the  production  of  a  rich  and  varied  flora,  and  yet  we 
do  not  find  so  great  a  number  of  species  as  from  these  cir- 
cumstances we  should  have  anticipated.  The  Cajye  of  Good 
Hope  resembles  Palestine  very  closely  in  climate,  geological 
and  meteorological  conditions,  and  also  in  geographical  posi- 
tion, and  yet  the  contrast  between  the  vegetation  of  the  two 
countries  is  very  striking.  The  one  represents  the  region 
of  maximum,  and  the  other  the  region  of  minimum  species, 
under  the  arctic  and  antarctic  circles  anc  outside  the  tropics. 
More  plants  are  crowded  together  in  the  extreme  south  of 
Africa  than  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  world;  while  the 
flora  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  every  other  European  country,  is 
far  more  extensive,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  materials 
before  us,  than  that  of  Palestine,  which  seems  to  be  richer 
in  individuals  than  in  species.  Palestine  has  perhaps  more 
social  plants  within  the  same  area  than  any  other  country, 
and  its  individuals  are  generally  exceedingly  luxuriant,  and 
cover  large  tracts  of  land  with  a  uniform  robe  of  vege- 
tation. It  has  verj'^few  indigenous  plants,  the  vast  majority 
being  derived  from  centres  of  distribution  in  the  surrounding 
countries.  Its  peculiar  geographical  position  exposed  it  to 
floral  invasions  from  Europe  and  Asia,  from  Greece  and  the 
Isles  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  Persia,. 
Arabia,  and  India,  and  most  of  its  plants  have  a  wide  range 
of  dispersion  over  these  countries.  In  general  physiognomy, 
not  of  course  in  specific  characters,  the  herbaceous  plants 
and  minor  shrubs  of  the  Holy  Land  make  such  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  flora  of  the  cretaceous  districts  in  England, 
and  of  those  regions  in  the  south  of  Europe  where  dolomite, 
or  the  Jurassic  formation,  prevails,  as  we  should  expect 
from  the  similarity  of  theu-  geological  structiu'e. 
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The  eminent  Danish  botanist,  Schouw  of  Copenhagen,  in 
an  ingenious  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science  for 
1828,  attempted  to  prove,  from  the  simultaneous  cultivation 
in  Judaea  of  the  vine  and  the  date-bearing  palm,  that  the 
mean  annual  temperature  of  Palestine  has  not  sensibly 
changed  since  the  days  of  Moses,  a  conclusion  which  Prin- 
cipal Forbes  also  arrived  at  from  slightly  different  premises, 
though  in  the  same  line  of  argument,  in  an  ingenious  paper 
in  the  Neiu  Pliilosophical  Journal  of  April  1862.  But  we 
venture  to  assert  that,  though  the  climate  of  the  country 
may  not  have  perceptibly  changed  as  regards  temperature, 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  its  hygrometric  condi- 
tion has  been  considerably  altered,  and  that  it  is  now  much 
drier  than  it  formerly  was.  The  Bible  testifies  that  the 
country  was  once  richly  wooded  and  well  watered,  abounding 
in  large  forests  of  cedar,  oak,  pine,  olive,  and  other  trees. 
We  read  of  the  forest  or  wood  of  Ephraim;  of  the  spacious 
forest  of  Hareth,  in  which  David  hid  himself;  of  the  forests 
of  oak  on  the  mountains  of  Bashan;  of  the  cedar  forests 
of  Lebanon;  and  the  palm-groves  of  Jericho,  according  to 
Dr  Stanley,  once  eight  miles  long.  But  these  have  nearly  all 
been  cut  down  during  the  wars  and  political  changes  which 
have  swept  over  the  unhappy  land  for  upwards  of  two 
thousand  years.  The  consequences  of  this  serious  disturb- 
ance of  the  equilibrium  of  nature  are  everywhere  painfully 
apparent.  Many  of  the  herbaceous  plants  which  the  forests 
nourished  in  their  shade,  deprived  of  their  protection,  have 
disappeared,  and  a  hardier  class  taken  their  place;  springs 
and  rivulets  have  been  dried  up,  or  reduced  to  slender  in- 
constant threads;  the  soil  has  been  deprived  of  its  fertility, 
and  is  allowed  to  lie  fallow;  and  districts  once  covered  with 
waving  harvests,  rich  vineyards,  and  olive  groves,  are  now 
mere  expanses  of  dust  or  naked  rock,  or  arid  unsightly  flats. 
A  similar  mournful  change,  produced  by  similar  causes,  has 
passed  over  nearly  all  the  seats  of  ancient  civilisation,  so 
that  the  glowing  descriptions  of  their  poets,  historians,  and 
geographers,  no  longer  apply  to  them.  The  vegetation  of 
Greece,  Italy,  and  Asia  Minor,  owing  to  the  destruction  of 
their  primeval  forests,  and  the  consequent  desiccation  of 
their  springs  and  streams,  now  approximates  in  its  physiog- 
nomy to  that  of  dry  mountain  regions,  and  is  considerably 
different  in  character  from  what  it  was  in  former  times.  In 
Palestine,  owing  to  this  hygrometric  change,  several  plants 
unknown  in  ancient  times,  and  not  mentioned  in  the  sacred 
writings,  have  been  introduced  from  other  countries,  and  are 
now  perfectly  naturalised,  occurring  in  great  abundance  at 
:a  distanC3  from  all  human  habitations.     The^Cactus  opuntia 
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is  a  striking  example  of  the  new  flora.  We  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  this  plant  has  been  introduced  since 
the  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  but  so  exceedingly  common  is  it 
now  about  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  waste,  arid  places  through- 
out the  country,  that  it  has  supplanted  all  native  rivals,  and 
forms  the  most  conspicuous  vegetation  wherever  it  occurs. 
Thorny  or  spinous  plants,  the  evidences  of  a  degenerate 
flora  and  of  deteriorated  physical  conditions,  strike  every 
traveller's  eye  as  the  prei)onderating  forms  of  vegetation. 
They  abound  in  every  district,  and  frequently  prove  formid- 
able barriers  in  traversing  the  country.  Bonar  and  M'Chepie 
mention  that  for  hours  together  they  travelled  through  fields 
of  briars  and  thorns  such  as  they  saw  in  no  other  part  of 
the  world.  The  plains  of  Esdraelon,  as  well  as  the  hills  of 
Judah,  are  in  many  places  covered  with  thickets  of  these 
dangerous  jDlants,  almost  impenetrable  to  man  or  beast. 
Between  Nazareth  and  Tiberias,  Dr  Clarke  found  the  soil  so 
densely  covered  with  various  species  of  thistles,  that  a  com- 
plete collection  of  them  would  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to 
botany.  One  of  the  most  frequent  and  remarkable  of  these 
prickly  plants  is  the  Christ's  thorn,  or  Zizyphus  Spina  Christi, 
well  known  to  the  modern  Arabs  under  the  name  of  nabka. 
Its  botanical  appellation  is  derived  from  the  tradition  which 
identifies  it  with  the  j^lant  of  which  the  crown  of  thorns  was 
made.  Its  appearance  is  very  different  from  the  conven- 
tional thorn  with  which  Italian  painters  have  surrounded 
the  brow  of  the  Crucified  One.  The  branches,  according  to 
Hasselquist,  are  long,  slender,  and  pliable,  so  as  to  be  easily 
plaited  into  any  shape,  while  the  leaves  are  like  those  of  ivy, 
and  are  of  a  very  rich  glossy  green,  conveying,  by  its  resem- 
blance to  the  classic  crown  of  victory,  a  covert  insult  as  well 
as  producing  pain.  Nothing  can  be  more  treacherous  than 
this  innocent-looking  shrub,  whose  beautiful  verdure,  con- 
trasting with  the  desolation  of  the  places  in  which  it  is  found, 
the  unsuspecting  traveller  greatly  admires,  for  it  conceals 
under  every  leaf  a  thorn  often  an  inch  in  length,  and  curved 
like  a  fish-hook,  which  grasps  and  tears  everything  that 
touches  it — a  far  more  formidable  weapon  than  that  of  the 
*'  wait-a-bit  thorn,"  so  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  journals 
of  South  African  ti-avellers.  It  grows  in  great  abundance 
on  the  hills  of  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  on  the  plains  of  Galilee. 
The  caltrops  (Tribulus  terrestris),  a  kind  of  thistle,  armed 
with  long  spines,  found  in  Western  Europe,  and  as  trouble- 
some as  the  military  weapon  of  the  same  name  formerly 
employed  to  impede  the  progress  of  cavalry,  is  exceedingly 
abundant  on  the  barren  soils  of  Palestine,  and  its  thorny 
capsules  often  run  into  the  feet  of  men  and  animals.     This 
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is  the  plant  alluded  to  in  Genesis  iii.  18,  under  the  name  of 
■n")"T>  Dardar,  and  in  Matt.  vii.  16,  and  Heh.  vi.  8,  under 
the  Greek  term,  to,'(3oXov.  The  spiny  rest-harrow  (Ononis 
spinosa),  differing  slightly  from  the  species  which  infests 
our  own  cultivated  fields;  the  chedek  (Solanum  spinosum), 
a  plant  of  the  nightshade  tribe,  with  dense  spines  on  the 
stems  and  stalks  of  the  leaves,  and  bearing  a  small  round 
fruit,  first  green,  then  yellow,  found  also  in  the  south  of 
Europe;  the  Paliurus  aculeatus ;  various  species  of  Ehamnus, 
of  the  size  of  trees  and  shrubs;  the  azarole  (Crataegus  aza- 
rolus),  a  species  of  spiny  hawthorn,  growing  on  the  hills; 
and  the  classical  acanthus,  whose  leaves  formed  the  arche- 
type of  the  capital  of  the  Corinthian  pillar,  and  is  generally 
understood  to  be  the  thorn  of  the  New  Testament, — all  these 
are  very  abundant  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  give 
to  the  places  where  they  occur  a  sad  and  dreary  aspect. 
Palestine  was  famous  of  old  for  its  spinous  plants,  Eabbini- 
cal  writers  asserting  that  there  are  no  less  than  twenty-two 
different  words  signifying  thorny  and  prickly  plants  in  the 
Bible ;  the  Hebrew  words  Koz,  Choach,  Naazuz,  Shait,  Shamir, 
Silloii,  Sirim,  Sirpad,  Zinnim,  &c.,  have  been  translated 
thorns  and  briars  in  the  Old  Testament  without  distinction. 
Of  late  years  the  number  of  species  has  greatly  increased, 
owing  to  migrations  from  other  lands,  and  even  from  Britain, 
and  the  old  indigenous  species  have  been  more  widely 
disseminated  since  the  country  was  let  out  of  cultivation. 
Travellers  now  call  it  "a  land  of  thorns;"  mournful  i)roofs 
appearing  on  every  side  of  the  literal  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy,  "  Upon  the  land  of  my  x)eople  shall  come  up 
thorns  and  briars,  yea,  upon  all  the  houses  of  joy  in  the 
joyous  city." 

But  though  the  aspect  of  the  country  in  general  be  barren 
and  desolate,  it  contains  isolated  spots  of  surprising  beauty 
and  fertility.  Eegions  of  the  utmost  luxmdance  of  vegeta- 
tion not  unfrequently  alternate  with  regions  of  sublime 
barrenness.  For  hours  the  traveller  looks  upon  dreary  moun- 
tains of  limestone  or  basalt  whose  fantastic  heads  glare  or  . 
gloom  in  the  intense  blue  sky,  with  a  painful  impression  of 
wearinessand  lifelessness,  dotted,  if  vegetation  exist  atall,  with 
an  occasional  stunted  juniper,  or  patches  of  a  prickly  paliurus 
or  tribulus,  fierce  little  plants  which  despise  soil  and  defy 
storms ;  and  then  all  at  once  there  gushes  upon  his  be- 
wildered sight  a  scene  so  strangely  fair,  so  gloriously  green 
and  golden,  that  it  seems  as  if  a  new  and  radiant  world  were 
mapped  out  before  him.  There  cannot  be  a  greater  contrast 
than  between  the  northern  and  southern  extremities  of  Pa- 
lestine.    The   gorgeous   beauty  of  the  Ghutah  or  plain  of 
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Damascus,  the  "  eye  of  all  the  east,"  an  island  of  glittering 
minarets  reposing  under  a  transparent  sky  amid  an  ocean  of 
exquisitely  blended  foliage,  combining  the  freshness  of  spring 
with  the  varied  brilliance  of  autumn,,  has  been  often  de- 
scribed with  enthusiasm  from  the  days  of  Isaiah  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  So  also  the  calcareous  slopes  and  wadies  of  the 
great  Lebanon  range,  though  shorn  of  much  of  their  ancient 
glory,  are  remarkable  for  their  verdure  and  beauty  up  to  the  very 
limits  of  everlasting  snow.  The  voices  of  many  waters  foam- 
ing over  rocks,  welling  up  from  the  hill  sides,  rushing,  in  tor- 
rents through  the  deep  ravines,  fill  the  air  perpetually  with  a 
dreamy  murmur  deliciously  soothing  in  such  a  clime.  Firs, 
brambles,  oaks,  junipers,  fig-trees,  and  especially  mulberries 
and  vines  flourish  with  the  utmost  luxuriance ;  while  the 
harvests  of  wheat,  millet,  barley,  beans,  &c.,  poured  out  al- 
most spontaneously  from  the  teeming  lap  of  nature,  may 
challenge  comparison  with  those  of  the  most  fertile  country 
in  the  world.  The  wine  and  the  tobacco  of  Lebanon  are 
prized  above  all  others  for  their  excellence.  Three  successive 
crops  of  potatoes  may  be  obtained  within  the  year  from  the 
same  plot  of  ground.  In  the  middle  regions  are  large  groves 
of  olive  trees  producing  fruit  abundantly,  and  yielding  the 
finest  quality  of  oil.  In  the  lower  valleys,  tropical  fruits, 
such  as  pine-apples,  and  bananas,  may  be  matured  in  three  or 
four  months  without  any  protection  or  artificial  heat,  by  the 
mere  effect  of  climate.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
beauty  and  richness  of  the  wild  flowers  which  clothe  the  de- 
clivities and  luxuriate  in  the  balmy  atmosphere,  and  under 
the  bright  unclouded  sunshine.  In  the  pine  forests  on  the 
outskirts  of  Beyrout,  indeed  everywhere  around  the  base  of 
Lebanon,  the  ground  in  the  spring  of  the  year  cannot  be 
seen  for  the  flowers,  most  of  which  in  this  country,  are  culti- 
vated in  gardens  and  greenhouses.  Tulips,  lupins,  anemones, 
ranunculuses,  sweet-peas,  hyacinths,  jonquils,  and  migno- 
nette, of  almost  every  colour,  form  a  variegated  carpet  like 
the  famous  cloth  of  gold  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  and  are  as  com- 
mon  as  daisies  in  an  English  meadow.  The  banks  of  every 
stream  are  adorned  with  the  wild  bosquets  of  variegated 
ladanes  (cistus),  and  oleanders ;  almond  trees  display  above 
the  verdure  their  rich  crowns  of  pink-white  blossoms  in  the 
cold  days  of  January ;  sweet  bays  spread  their  fragrant  ever- 
green foliage  as  if  in  pity  over  the  ruins  of  forgotten  towers 
and  deserted  wine-presses  ;  the  storax  or  poplar  of  Scripture 
puts  forth  its  flowers  which  resemble  those  of  the  German 
jasmine  in  April,  amid  thickets  of  the  graceful  hadas  or 
myrtle-tree,  whose  snow-white  blossoms  gleam  out  like  stars 
from  the  glossy  green  foliage,  and  emit  an  exquisite  perfume. 
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The  driest  parts  are  adorned  at  certain  seasons  with  the 
pink  starwort,  the  rose-flowered  onion,  and  a  beautiful  species 
of  chrysantesema,  everlasting,  bell-flower,  poppies,  and  gen- 
tians ;  while  in  the  hottest  season  of  the  year  the  caper-plant 
and  the  purple  blossoms  of  theNigella  Damascena  or  fennel- 
flower  still  diversify  the  scene.     The  air  all  the  year  round 
smells  as  sweet  as  a  well-stocked  English  greenhouse.     This 
wave  of  luxuriance  and  beauty  descends  from  the  slopes  of 
Lebanon,  and  covers  a  considerable  portion  of  Galilee  and 
the  regions  around  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  disappearing 
southwards  amid  the  wild  sterility  of  the  Judaean  hills,  and 
the  grim  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea.     The  lakes  of  Merom  and 
Tiberias  are  embosomed  amid  perennial  verdure.  The  paths 
in  this  region  are  flanked  on  either  side  with  gardens  of 
mulberry  and  fig.     Bay  trees  of  great  size,  and  diffusing  a 
delightful  balsamic  odour,  pomegranates  and  medlars  spring 
up  spontaneously  and  overarch  the  roads  in  many  places  with 
the  richness  of  their  foliage  and  the  beauty  of  their  bloom. 
When  the  soil  is  not  deep  enough  for  the   growth  of  trees, 
innumerable  bushes  appear  ;  the  beautiful  Eshel  or  oriental 
tamarisk  preserving  the  verdure  of  its  willow-like  foliage  in 
the  most  arid  situations  and  in  the  greatest  droughts  ;  the 
box-tree  yielding  the  ashur  wood  of  Tyrian  commerce  exactly 
like  the  box  of  our  gardens,  and  the  cedrine  juniper  replacing 
tli6  heath  of  our  own  mountains,  cover  the  calcareous  hill- 
sides ;   and  even  the  barest  and  stoniest  places  are  clothed 
with  a  rainbow  robe  of  cyclamen,  iris,  ranunculus,  anemones, 
and  lupins  of  great  size  and  dazzling  brightness,  not  grow- 
ing here  and  there  in  detached  groups  or  in  individual  isola- 
tion, like  the  wild  flowers  which  deck  our  woods  and  uplands, 
but  in  uniform  masses  like  annuals  sown  in  a  garden  par- 
terre.    The  richness  of  the  effect  in  the  transparent  atmos- 
phere and  dazzling  sunshine  of  Syria,  requires  to  be  seen  in 
order  to  be  fully  appreciated.     Those  who  have  gazed  upon 
the  grassy  carpet  of  Esdraelon,  with  its  scarlet  blaze  of  mar- 
tagon  lilies  ;    upon  the]  Sea  of  Galilee,  with  its  luxuriant 
oleanders  twining  round  it  like  a  garland,  and  stretching  out 
their  fresh  green  leaves  and  rosy  flowers  to  meet  the  blue 
wavelets  on  the  shore ;  upon  the  lawns  through  which  the 
sluggish  waters  of  the  Jordan  flow,  thickly  fringed  with  the 
tall  wide-spreading  sinapi  or  mustard  tree(Salvadora  Persica), 
immortalized  in  the  parable  of  our  Saviour ;  upon  the  richly- 
wooded  slopes  of  Tabor  ;  and  upon  the  luxuriant  growth  and 
exhaustless  abundance  of  the  vegetation  in  the  recesses  of 
Carmel  and  on  the  borders  of  the  desert,  where  to  the  very 
shore-line  of  the  yellow  far- stretching  sands  the  acacia  or 
shittah  tree  maintains  the  contest  of  life  with  death,  and 
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decks  the  scene  with  the  grace  of  its  airy  foliage  and  the 
beauty  of  its  waving  yellow-haired  blossoms; — those  who 
have  seen  these  regions — all  of  them  wholly  uncultivated, 
and  tenanted  almost  solely  by  the  wandering  Bedouin — must 
be  convinced  that  although  a  desolate,  Palestine  is  not  an 
exhausted  land,  and  that  although  at  present  restrained  by 
Providence  [from  pouring  out  its  teeming  fruitfulness,  it 
awaits  only  tHe  advent  of  a  more  settled  and  industrious 
people,  and  the  establishment  of  a  more  righteous  and  power- 
ful government,  to  become  once  more  what  it  used  to  be, 
"the  heritage  of  God,"  **a  land  flowing  with  mUk  and 
honey,"  "a  land  of  wheat  and  barley,  and  vines  and  fig-trees, 
and  pomegranates." 

There  is  no  tree  around  which  cluster  so  many  solemn 
associations  as  the  cedar  of  Lebanon.  From  our  earliest 
years  it  has  stood  in  the  midst  of  its  wild  mountain  scenery 
enthroned  in  our  imaginations  as  our  highest  type  and  ideal 
of  trees.  To  the  Jews  it  was  ever  an  object  of  intense 
interest  and  veneration.  Each  country  has  its  one  tree, 
which  from  its  predominance  in  the  scenery,  its  own  majesty 
or  beauty,  its  useful  qualities,  or  the  memories  connected 
with  it,  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  national  type  of  forest 
vegetation.  Just  as  the  oak  is  par  excellence  the  tree  of 
England ;  the  birch  'of  Scotland ;  the  pine  of  Norway ;  the 
olive  of  Italy ;  the  orange  of  Spain ;  the  date-palm  of  the 
East — so  is  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  pre-eminently  the  tree  of 
Palestine.  The  inspired  writers  borrowed  from  its  striking 
peculiarities  some  of  their  finest  allusions  and  most  magnifi- 
cent descriptions ;  and  the  Psalmist  carries  the  poetry  as- 
sociated with  it  to  a  climax  when  he  says,  "  The  trees  of  the 
Lord  are  full  of  sap,  the  cedars  which  he  hath  planted." 
This  does  not  appear  the  language  of  hyperbole,  when  we 
consider  the  majestic  appearance  of  the  cedar,  its  vast  anti- 
quity, the  singular  mode  in  which,  in  common  with  all  coni- 
ferous trees,  it  propagates  itself,  and  its  extremely  narrow 
range  of  distribution.  It  is  confined  exclusively  to  the 
moraines  of  extinct  glaciers  on  the  loftier  ranges  of  Le- 
banon, below  the  level  of  perpetual  snow,  and  is  found 
nowhere  else  in  the  world.  Though  well  adapted  to  a 
wide  variety  of  physical  conditions,  as  is  evinced  by  its 
luxuriant  growth  in  this  and  other  coujitries,  where  the 
hand  of  man  has  planted  it  from  seeds  obtained  from  the 
original  trees,  it  has  refused  to  spread  itself  naturally  be- 
yond the  circumscribed  circle  of  its  native  mountains.  This 
is  the  single  region,  the  centre  in  which  it  was  created,  and 
to  this  point  it  has  pertinaciously  confined  itself.  The  He- 
brew name  Mres,  which  has  been  translated  cedar,  includes 
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several  other  allied  coniferous  trees  and  shrubs.  The  cedar- 
wood  mentioned  in  Leviticus  must  obviously  have  been  ob- 
tained from  some  fragrant  species  of  juniper  growing  plenti- 
fully in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  of  Sinai,  as  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon  does  not  grow  in  the  desert  of  Arabia,  and  the 
Israelites  could  have  had  no  access  to  it  in  its  native  site. 
There  are  several  species  of  cedar  popularly  so  called :  the 
white  cedar,  which  covers  the  famous  cedar  swamps  of 
North  America,  and  is  in  reality  a  cypress ;  and  the  red 
cedar  of  Virginia,  of  which  lead  pencils  are  formed,  which  is 
a  juniper.  Celsius  quotes  several  authorities  to  prove'that 
the  species  of  Abies  called  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  was  found 
in  other  places  besides  the  Syrian  range,  as  for  instance  in 
the  coldest  and  loftiest  mountains  of  Taurus,  in  Cilicia,  and 
Galatia,  and  even  in  Cyprus  and  Siberia ;  but  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  asserting  that  other  closely  allied  species, 
whose  range  is  more  extensive,  were  in  these  instances  con- 
founded with  it  at  a  time  when  botanical  characters  were 
not  so  well  understood  as  now,  and  that  the  true  Cedrus 
Libani  never  grew  anywhere  else  than  on  the  mountain 
range  of  which  it  once  formed  the  croTftTiing  glory,  and  now 
constitutes  the  most  interesting  relic.  The  grandeur  of  the 
scene  must  have  been  unequalled  when  this  tree  formed  one 
continued  forest  over  the  mountains,  and  blended  its  massive 
branches  across  the  sparkling  streams,  its  rich  green  velvet- 
like foliage  and  grey  trunks  forming  a  fine  contrast  with 
the  snowy  summits,  loading  the  whole  atmosphere  with  its 
perennial  fragrance.  Whether  the  trees  were  thinned  to 
exhaustion  by  the  80,000  axes  employed  by  Solomon,  or 
whether  they  have  decayed  in  consequence  of  some  variation 
of  climate,  or  other  physical  change  in  the  country,  it  is.  im- 
possible to  say ;  but  modem  travellers  inform  us  that  the 
venerable  remains  of  the  cedars  now  occupy  scarcely  two 
acres  of  ground,  and  that  the  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled  in 
a  remarkable  manner — "  The  rest  of  the  trees  of  his  forest 
shall  be  few,  that  a  child  may  write  them."  The  whole  of 
Lebanon  does  not  now  contain  as  many  cedar  trees  as  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  parks  and  lawns  of  England.  The  melan- 
choly remains  of  the  ancient  forest  are  not  scattered  indivi- 
dually over  the  mountains,  but  form  a  small  grove  above  the 
Maronite  village  of  Bisherony,  no  other  tree  being  visible  for 
several  miles.  This  grove  is  composed  of  several  generations, 
all  growing  promiscuously  together.  Of  the  older  dynasty, 
Warburton,  Wilson,  Lamartine,  Lord  Lindsay,  and  others, 
assert  that  there  are  only  twelve  now  existing.  The  largest 
is  sixty-three  feet  in  circumference,  following  the  sinuosities  of 
the  bark ;  while  the  whole  of  them  are  scarred  with  travel- 
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lers'  names.  They  are  protected  with  great  care,  and  are 
considered  saints  by  the  Maronites.  Mass  is  performed  annu- 
ally, on  the  day  of  the  feast  of  transfiguration,  under  their 
•shadow,  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  districts 
flock  in  crowds.  The  peasant  looks  upon  the  spot  with  super- 
stitious awe  ;  he  believes  God  was  the  planter,  and  that  He  is 
still  the  guardian  of  the  sacred  grove.  It  is  popularly  believed 
that  the  trees  cannot  be  counted  (and,  really,  the  discrepancies  that 
•exist  in  the  accounts  of  various  travellers  would  appear  to  give 
some  shadow  of  truth  to  this  belief),  and  that  the  sacrilegious 
pilgrim  who  seeks  to  carry  away  with  him  some  withered 
branch,  or  broken  stump  or  cone,  as  a  treasured  memento  of  the 
■spot,  is  visited  with  disease  and  even  death. 

The  date-palm,  "l^n,  tamar,  of  Scripture,  and  the  Phoenix  dac- 
tylifera  of  botanists,  was  in  ancient  times  so  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  Palestine,  that  coins  belonging  to  the  Roman 
occupation  of  Judaea  bear  the  effigy  of  a  weeping  female  sitting 
beneath  its  shade.  If  we  conclude  from  this  circumstance  that 
the  date-palm  was  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  Holy  Land, 
our  inference  will  be  erroneous,  for  there  is  abundant  evidence 
to  prove  that  it  never,  even  in  the  most  favourable  political 
periods,  was  very  common  in  the  country.  It  grew  here  and 
there  in  a  few  isolated  spots,  in  groups,  groves,  or  solitary  trees ; 
but  its  range  was  by  no  means  continuous  or  extensive.  Jericho 
is  called  "  the  city  of  palm-trees,"  but  this  name,  as  Kitto 
shrewdly  remarks,  could  hardly  have  borne  any  distinctive  value 
if  the  palm-tree  had  been  as  frequent  in  the  Holy  Land  as  it  is 
in  Arabia  and  Eg3rpt.  On  this  supposition,  also,  the  names  of 
Palmyra,  Tadmor,  Tamar,  Hazezon-Tamar,  and  Baal-Tamar, 
given  to  certain  cities  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  would  have  no 
significance.  Had  it  been  exceedingly  abundant  in  Palestine 
in  ancient  times,  we  should  naturally  expect  to  find  more  fre- 
quent mention  made  of  it  in  the  Bible  than  is  the  case.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  the  Romans  engraved  a  palm  on  their 
coins,  and  gave  the  name  of  Phenicia,  or  land  of  palms,  to  the 
western  coasts,  because  it  was  there  they  first  beheld  the 
tree  growing  in  a  wild  or  natural  state.  The  locality  of  the 
date-palm  is  so  peculiar  that  it  cannot,  strictly  speaking,  be 
classed  either  with  the  trees  of  temperate  or  with  those  of  tro- 
pical climates.  It  holds  a  certain  intermediate  position.  It 
penetrates  farther  north  than  any  other  species  of  palm,  being 
cultivated  in  Spain,  in  the  south  of  France,  at  Nice  and  Rome, 
merely  as  an  ornamental  tree,  or  for  the  sake  of  its  leaves, 
which  are  sold  for  use  on  Palm  Sunday  and  at  the  Jewish 
Passover.  In  those  places  where  the  temperature  is  about  60°, 
it  produces  neither  flowers  nor  fruit.  At  Palermo  and  Algiers, 
whose  temperatures  are  both  about  63°  7',  it  flowers  luxuriantly, 
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but  it  only  ripens  its  fruit  in  peculiarly  favourable  seasons. 
The  region  best  adapted  for  its  growth  is  that  belt  of  country 
where  the  mean  annual  temperature  never  falls  below  68°  5', 
ex.tending,  with  few  interruptions,  from  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  to  the  confines  of  Persia.  In  that  thirsty  land,  it 
grows  abundantly,  and  matures  its  fruit  every  season  ;  its  ver- 
dant canopy,  supported  by  naked  upright  stems  like  a  grace- 
ful peristyle,  forming  a  beautiful  contrast  with  the  red  and 
arid  sand  of  the  desert.  In  most  parts  of  this  changeless- 
region,  the  only  objects  which  break  the  monotony  of  the  land- 
scape are  the  date-palm  and  the  tent  of  the  Arab.  It 
flourishes  where  none  of  the  cerealia  will  grow,  and  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Barbary,  in  a  great  portion  of  Egypt,  in  the  drier  districts 
of  Syria,  and  throughout  Arabia,  it  is  almost  the  only  object 
of  cultivation,  and  the  sole  means  of  subsistence  to  the  people. 
Though  the  palm-tree  is  capable  of  growing  in  every  part  of 
Palestine,  it  is  only  in  certain  localities,  such  as  the  coasts  and 
inland  valleys,  that  it  produces  or  matures  its  fruit.  Beyrout, 
which  has  a  temperature  of  69°  4',  a  degree  of  Fahrenheit 
higher  than  that  of  Tunis,  Jaffa,  and  Gaza,  where  the  tempera- 
ture is  70° ;  Jericho,  and  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  where  the 
temperature  is  72°,  as  high  as  that  of  Cairo  ;  Engedi,  one  of' 
the  few  fertile  spots  in  the  desolate  region  around  the  Dead 
Sea,  with  its  tropical  temperature,  are  all  favourable  to  the 
perfect  development  of  the  date-palm.  In  the  hill  country  of 
Judasa,  it  puts  forth  flowers,  but  does  not  yield  or  at  least  ripen 
its  fruit,  unless  in  exceptional  seasons.  Palm-trees  grew  near 
Jerusalem,  probably  on  the  mount  of  Olives,  as  we  find  from 
Nehemiah  and  John ;  but  though,  as  Principal  Forbes  remarks, 
used  "  to  grace  processions,  there  is  no  evidence  of  their  being 
numerous,  still  less  of  their  bearing  fruit.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  references  to  the  palm-tree  in  Scripture  are  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  its  stately  and  ornamental  character, 
and  rarely,  if  ever,  as  to  its  fruit ;  the  vine  and  'fig  being  the 
favoiirite  symbols  of  luxuriance  in  this  respect.  Indeed,  it  is 
more  than  doubtful  whether  the  date  fruit  is  ever  referred  to 
in  the  Bible.  The  marginal  reference  to  it  in  2  Chron,  xxxi.  5, 
as  Professor  Mitchell  informs  me,  is  by  no  means  conclusive, 
and  the  derivation  of  the  name  Bethany  may  not  be  'the  house 
of  dates,'  as  believed  by  some  high  authorities  ;  and  even  if  it 
be  so,  the  word  is  regarded  by  Hebraists  as  signifying  the  fruit 
in  a  green,  not  a  ripe  state,  when  it  was  used  by  the  ancients 
as  a  condiment.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  safely  assumed  that 
the  date  ripened  at  Bethany."  The  traveller  now  seldom  be- 
holds the  palm  in  Palestine,  and  not  a  single  specimen  is  to  be 
seen  either  in  the  mount  of  Olives  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jerusalem.     Its  disappearance  from  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,. 
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however,  is  due,  not  to  the  unfitness  of  the  soil  and  climate  to 
support  it,  but  to  the  depopulation  of  the  country,  and  to  the 
rough  treatment  of  the  Arab  tribes. 

Associated  with  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  is  the  tt^m,  berosli, 
translated  fir  in  different  passages  of  Scripture,  but,  according 
to  the  almost  universal  opinion  of  botanists,  more  correctly 
rendered  cypress.  This  coniferous  tree  does  not  exist  in  a  wild 
state  in  Palestine,  though  it  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
of  its  plants.  It  is  cultivated  in  gardens,  cemeteries,  and  other 
open  places  of  towns,  rising  high  above  the  flat  roofs,  like  dark 
Gothic  spires,  and  giving  to  them  a  very  picturesque  appear- 
ance. The  sombre  colour  of  its  ever-green  foliage,  passive 
under  the  light,  still  and  motionless  in  the  breeze,  unchange- 
able in  the  passage  of  the  seasons,  caused  it  to  be  dedicated  by 
the  ancients  to  Pluto,  and  to  be  associated  with  funereal  rites, 
and  the  silence  and  gloom  of  the  grave.  To  this  day  the  same 
idea  prevails  among  the  Mahomedans,  and  nothing  can  be  more 
striking  than  the  large  collection  of  cypresses  which  surround 
Turkish  minarets  and  burial-grounds,  casting  their  long,  dark 
shadows  over  the  turbaned  tombs,  They  are  planted  in  such 
places,  not  only  for  ornament,  but  for  utility,  the  aromatic 
odour  which  they  exude  being  supposed  to  neutralise  all  noxious 
exhalations.  A  black  belt,  composed  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  cypresses,  girdles  Constantinople  from  the  sea  of  Mar- 
mora and  the  Seven  Towers  to  the  Blanchernae  Palace  and  the 
Golden  Horn,  looking  like  a  vast  funeral  procession,  and  im- 
parting a  sadness  to  the  landscape  that  would  be  oppressive, 
were  it  not  for  the  brilliant  sunshine  and  the  pei^petual  smile  of 
sea  and  sky.  These  solemn  cypress  forests  on  the  European  and 
Asiatic  shores  of  the  sea  of  Marmora,  in  whose  shade  the  dove 
utters  its  plaintive  coo  all  day  long,  owe  their  origin  to  a  beauti- 
ful custom  once  prevalent  among  the  Moslems.  Whenever  a 
child  was  bom,  the  parents  planted  a  cypress  ;  and  when  either 
of  the  parents  died,  another  tree  was  planted  by  the  surviving 
children  at  the  head  of  the  grave.  "  It  must  have  been  an 
improving  occupation  for  serious  moments  to  have  gone  to  look 
at  one's  birth-day  tree,  and  to  have  marked  its ,  green  spire 
rising  up,  and  its  husky  rind  swelling  out,  reminding  the  Turk 
of  time's  flight,  and  of  the  summers  that  form  our  lives,  which 
time  plucks  one  by  one,  as  an  idler  does  the  red  leaves  of  the 
rose  he  has  grown  tired  of ;  it  would  grow  and  become  a  home 
for  doves,  and  a  stiff  harp-string  for  the  breezes  of  the  Bos- 
phorus  ;  and  it  would  grow  gold  and  ruby  in  daily  sunsets,  and 
a  silver  column,  like  a  frozen  fountain,  in  nightly  moonshine  ; 
and  then,  when  the  birth-day  tree  had  distanced  its  human 
rival  in  the  life  race,  and  grey  hairs  and  infirm  limbs  had  come 
to  the  old  man,  there  would  be  the  cypress  still  green,  fresh, 
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and  unscarred,  Vv^aiting  patiently  till  the  grave  should  open, 
and  that  other  tree,  its  young  companion  so  long  waited  for, 
should  come  to  rise  beside  it,  perhaps  to  outlive  its  predecessor, 
and  triumph  in  its  turn  over  death  and  decay/'  No  burial  or 
birth-trees  are  now  planted  around  Stamboul ;  but  the  forests 
reproduce  themselves,  and  they  spread  wider  and  wider  year 
after  year. 

Though  lying  considerably  south  of  the  zone  of  coniferous 
trees,  there  are  several  species  found  in  the  Holy  Land,  as  the 
Aleppo  pine,  the  oriental  and  Corsican  pine,  and  the  Pinus 
pinea  or  stone  pine,  to  which  allusion  is  made  by  Hosea,  "  I 
am  like  a  green  fir-tee,  in  me  is  thy  fruit  found,"  this  species 
producing  an  edible  nut,  often  used  by  confectioners.  It  is 
probable  that  the  cypress  of  the  sacred  writers  included,  not 
only  that  tree,  but  also  the  juniper,  several  kinds  of  which 
grow  in  Palestine,  as  the  common  savine,  the  Phoenician  and 
prickly  junipers,  which  are  evergreen  shrubs,  attaining  a  height 
of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  employed  by  the  Jews  for  building 
and  ornamental  purposes.  The  word  tirzah,  translated  cypress, 
in  Isa.  xliv.  14,  is  supposed  by  many  to  mean  the  Ilex  or  ever- 
green oak,  one  of  the  commonest  trees  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  forming  in  some  parts  of  Palestine,  as  the  hills  of  Hebron, 
considerable  forests.  Its  wood  was  constantly  employed  by  the  > 
ancients  in  making  images.  The  celebrated  oak  of  Bashan 
and  Gilead  is  the  Valonia  oak  (Quercus  ^gilops),  distinguished 
by  its  curious  large  prickly  acorn-cups,  employed  in  this  country 
for  dyeing.  It  is  very  common  on  the  hills  of  Judah,  as  are 
also  the  Montpellier  oak  and  the  Kermes  oak,  which  last  is  a 
low  bushy  evergreen,  and  furnishes  food  for  the  kermes  insect, 
formerly  used  to  dye  scarlet.  The  Gophir  wood,  of  which  the 
ark  was  constructed,  is  supposed  to  be  the  produce  of  -the 
cypress,  for  it  is  exceedingly  abundant  throughout  the  region 
in  which  it  was  built,  whereas  other  kinds  of  wood  are  scarce. 
Its  refuse  branches  and  timber  could  easily  be  converted  into 
tar  with  which  to  pitch  the  sides  of  the  ark ;  and  its  wood, 
while  straight  and  easily  worked,  is  also  hard,  compact,  and 
indestructible,  the  mummy  cases  of  the  ancient  Egyptians 
having  been  composed  of  it,  and  the  cypress  doors  of  St  Peter's 
at  Eome  have  now  remained  uudecayed  upwards  of  a  thousand 
years. 

The  commonest  tree  in  Palestine  is  the  sycamore,  Shikmim 
(Sycomorus  antiquorum),  a  species  of  fig-tree  belonging  to  the 
bread-fruit  order,  and  distinguished  by  its  twisted  and  gnarled 
branches,  the  milky  juice  that  exudes  from  it  when  pierced, 
and  its  singular  edible  fruit  growing  in  clusters,  not  from  the 
ends  of  twigs,  but  on  the  trunk  and  main  branches.  It  is  a 
lofty  and  wide-spreading  tree,  and  is  frequently  planted  for  its 
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shade  along  the  waysides,  though  it  is  not  much  valued  either 
for  its  timber  or  fruit.     It  is  confined  entirely  to  the  plains 
and  valleys,  being  incapable  of  enduring  the  colder  climate  and 
occasional  frosts  of  the  mountainous  regions.    A  more  striking 
and  picturesque  object  in  the  landscape,  though  less  common, 
is  the  terebinth  or  teil  tree  (Pistachia  terebinthus).     In  conse- 
quence of  its  great  longevity,  and  the  enormous  size  which  it 
often  attains,  it  was  employed  in  ancient  times  as  a  landmark 
to  designate  places  where  important  events  occurred.     It  was 
in  the  valley  of  Elah,  or  the  terebinth  valley,  that  David  slew 
Goliath  ;  and  Abraham  pitched  his  tent  under  its  shadow  in 
Mamre,  which  Dr  Kobertson  supposes  to  lie  on  the  road  be- 
tween Jerusalem  and  Gaza,  and  by  a  singular  coincidence  he 
there  found  the  largest  terebinth  he  had  seen  in  the  Holy 
Land.     The  trees  of  righteousness  to  which  Isaiah  alhides 
were  terebinths.     The  terebinth  is   a  deciduous  tree,  about 
twenty  feet  high,  with  small  feathered  leaves,  lancet-shaped, 
and  large,  branched  clusters  of  purple  fruit  like  cherries.     In 
the  low  grounds  where  the  soil  is  rich  and  humid,  the  beauti- 
ful  plane-tree  (Platanus   orientalis)   grows  very  luxuriantly, 
though  by  no  means  common,  affording,  by  its  wide- spreading 
branches  covered  with  glossy  palmate  leaves,  a  welcome  shelter 
from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun.     Its  Hebrew  name,  armon, 
has  been  translated  in  our  version  chesnut,  a  tree  unknown  in 
Palestine.     The  armon  is  associated  in  Genesis  with  willows 
and  poplars,  which  are  found  in  low,  moist  situations,  whereas 
the  chesnut  is  never  found  except  on  dry  mountain  slopes. 
The  plane  was  considered  a  sacred  tree  by  the  ancients ;  the 
academic  groves  of  Greece  were  composed  of  it,  and  Xerxes  is 
said  to  have  stayed  his  march  in  order  to  pay  divine  honours 
to  a  large  specimen  in  Lydia.     Of  the  willow  tribe  two  species 
are  mentioned  in  the  Bible  under  the  names  of  Oreb  and  Ore- 
bim,  and  Zajjhzapha.    The  former  term  refers  to  the  Babylonian 
or  weeping  willow,  whose  long  pendulous  tresses  form  one  of 
the  fairest  features  of  river  scenery  ;  the  latter  refers  to  the 
Egyptian  willow,  the  saf-saf  of  the  Arabs,  distinguished  by  its 
flexible  twigs  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  its  broad  leaves  and 
fragrant  catkins.     The  aspen  or  trembling  poplar,  whose  leaves 
are  moved  by  the  slightest  zephyr,  is  found  associated  with 
willows  and  oaks  overshadowing  the  streams  of  lower  Lebanon 
and  the  ravines  of  southern  Palestine.     The  Hebrew  word 
Becahn,  translated  mulberry-tree,  is  supposed  to  mean  this 
species,  and  its  singular  form,  Baca,  gave  its  name  to  the  valley 
of  weeping  in  the  84th  Psalm,  owing  to  the  abundance  of 
aspens  beside  its  pools  and  water-courses.     The  range  of  this 
tree  is  remarkably  extensive,  occurring  in  mountain  glens  all 
over  the  east,  as  well  as  in  the  sub-alpine  districts  of  Scotland, 
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where  the  tradition  exists  among  the  peasantry  that  it  formed 
the  wood  of  Avhich  the  cross  of  Christ  was  composed,  and  that 
its  leaves  have  ever  since  shivered  with  guilty  consciousness. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  trees  cultivated  in  Palestine  on 
account  of  their  fruit,  for  which  the  soil  and  climate  are  ad- 
mirably adapted.  Their  prototypes  are  found  in  a  wild  state 
in  the  country  as  part  of  its  indigenous  vegetation ;  but  the 
great  majority  of  individuals  have  been  taken  under  the  pro- 
tection of  man.  Fig-trees  abound  in  every  suitable  locality, 
often  forming  large  plantations.  Pomegranates  clothe  the  valleys 
with  their  dark  green  myrtle-like  foliage,  spangled  with  the 
lovely  crimson  blossoms  and  the  equally  lovely  fruit.  The  olive 
still  lingers  in  many  a  hallowed  spot ;  several  magnificent  trees 
growing  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  whose  vast  bulk  and 
aged  appearance  render  it  probable  that  they  may  have  been 
there  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour  ;  "  old  witnesses,"  as  Lamar- 
tine  says,  "  written  of  on  earth  and  in  heaven,  watered  by 
divine  tears,  by  sweat  of  blood,  and  so  many  other  tears  shed 
since  that  night  which  rendered  them  for  ever  sacred."  The 
sycamine,  or  black  mulberry,  is  very  common  in  Palestine,  and 
extensively  cultivated  by  the  Druses  on  Mount  Lebanon,  not 
for  the  sake  of  its  bramble-like  fruit,  although  it  yields  a  grate- 
ful sherbet,  but  for  the  sake  of  its  leaves,  which  form  the  food 
of  the  silkworm.  The  wild  mulberry,  whose  leaves  are  very 
tender  and  succulent,  is  grafted  on  the  stock  of  the  Persian 
mulberry,  and  is  thus  rendered  hardier  as  well  as  develops  a 
more  luxuriant  foliage.  Groves  of  carob  trees  (Ceratonia  siliqua) 
are  very  frequent  by  the  waysides,  and  yield  a  profuse  supply 
of  zsgar/a  or  husks,  used  at  the  present  day,  as  of  old,  for  feed- 
ing swine  and  cattle.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  locust  tree, 
and  St  John's  bread,  from  a  mistaken  notion  that  the  pods 
were  the  locusts  on  which  the  Baptist  fed  in  the  wilderness. 
In  general  appearance  it  resembles  an  apple  tree,  with  rich  and 
evergreen  foliage.  Apple  trees,  by  the  way,  are  rare  in  Syria, 
and  the  fruit  they  produce  is  very  small  and  ill-flavoured. 
The  tappuach  of  Scripture  is  manifestly  not  the  apple  but  the 
citron,  cr  some  other  member  of  the  orange  family ;  the  ricK 
golden  colour  of  its  fruit,  the  fragrance  of  its  blossoms,  and  the 
beautiful  appearance  of  its  trunk  and  foliage,  are  particularly 
suited  to  all  the  passages  in  which  the  term  occurs.  The  vine 
was  eminently  the  peculiar  symbol  of  Judsea,  being  engraved 
on  the  coins  of  the  Maccabees ;  and  at  Hebron,  near  which  was 
the  celebrated  Eshcol,  according  to  Jewish  tradition,  was  its 
original  centre  of  distribution.  Vineyards  abounded  in  Canaan 
when  the  Israelites  took  possession  of  it,  and  the  vines  attained 
extraordinary  perfection,  and  were  exceedingly  productive. 
The  vine  does  not  endure  a  tropical  climate,  ceasing  to  flourish 
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productively  whenever  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  ap- 
proaches 22°  centigrade,  or  71°  6'  Fahrenheit.  In  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Europe  it  has  never  been  cultivated  with  the  view  of  con- 
verting its  fruit  into  wine  outside  the  zone  comprised  between 
the  thirtieth  and  fiftieth  degrees  of  north  latitude.  In  the 
warm  climate  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  it  was  rare,  if  not 
unknown  ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  unproductive  on  the 
low  lands  adjoining  the  Mediterranean.  This  is  the  testimony 
of  Scripture  upon  the  subject,  and  it  has  been  corroborated  by 
the  accounts  of  all  travellers.  Spots  that  were  favourable  for 
the  perfect  development  of  the  palm  were  unfavourable  to  the 
vine.  It  might  therefore  be  expected  to  flourish  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Judsea,  and  to  fail  on  the  plains  of  J  ericho.  The  region 
of  Palestine  is  almost,  or  Oj^uite,  the  farthest  south  in  the  par- 
ticular quarter  of  the  globe  where  the  vine  is  luxuriant  and 
productive,  the  elevation  of  the  hills  and  table-lands  of  Judah 
being  its  true  climate.  We  read,  indeed,  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, that  the  vine  was  used  for  vintaging  purposes  in  Egypt, 
and  numerous  hieroglyphics  attest  that  this  was  not  an  excep- 
tional but  a  common  practice.  The  wine  of  Antilla,  grown 
near  Alexandria,  was  the  choicest  seen  at  the  banquets  of 
Antony  and  Cleopatra.  But  in  that  country  the  wine  was 
grown  only  in  the  north,  and  in  places  exceptionally  cool  and 
moist,  where  by  sheltering  it  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
other  precautions,  the  injurious  influence  of  climate  was  pre- 
vented. At  Cairo,  with  a  mean  temperature  of  72°,  the  culture 
is  insignificant.  Very  few  vineyards  are  now  to  be  seen  in 
Palestine  and  Egypt,  owing  to  the  want  of  energy  in  the  people, 
and  to  unfavourable  political  or  religious  causes.  In  the  Le- 
banon, however,  they  are  almost  as  numerous  as  ever,  and 
the  wine  produced  from  them  has  been  famous  from  the  ear- 
liest ages.  It  was  much  sought  after  by  the  Roman  epicures  ; 
and,  indeed,  some  of  its  wines  to  this  day  can  hardly  be  sur- 
passed for  richness  of  colour  and  delicacy  of  flavour.  Upwards 
of  thirty  different  varieties  of  vines  flourish  on  these  mountains, 
while  the  rocky  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  extreme  purity 
and  balminess  of  the  atmosphere  bring  them  all  to  a  perfection 
not  attainable  in  the  south  of  Europe. 

Of  herbaceous  plants  distinctively  beautiful,  there  are  several 
striking  examples  in  Palestine.  The  plains  of  Galilee  are  clothed 
with  the  radiant  loveliness  of  the  lily,  which  grows  there  in 
myriads  in  the  month  of  January.  The  traveller,  as  already 
observed,  is  struck  with  the  amazing  variety  and  luxuriance  of 
liliaceous  plants  in  the  north  of  Palestine.  Any  one  of  these 
might  have  been  the  species  from  which  the  Saviour  taught  an 
instructive  lesson  to  his  disciples — for  Solomon  in  all  his  glory 
IB  not  arrayed  like  the  least  lovely  of  them.     But  most  botanists 
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are  of  opinion  tliat  the  Martagon  or  Chalcedonian  lily,  formerly- 
called  the  lily  of  Byzantium,  was  the  species  referred  to  by  the 
word  x^/^ov.  It  is  frequently  cultivated  in  gardens  in  this 
country  under  the  name  of  Turk's  turban,  on  account  of  its 
brilliant  scarlet  flowers.  The  white  lily,  usually  regarded  as 
an  emblem  of  spotless  purity  and  innocence,  is  unknown  in 
Palestine  in  the  wild  state,  being  occasionally  cultivated  on  the 
roofs  of  houses  and  in  gardens  in  Syria,  We  do  not  agree  with 
Dr  Kitto  in  referring  the  lily  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  to 
the  same  species.  The  word  schuschan  ]V^'iD,  translated  lily  in 
Canticles,  is,  we  believe,  with  Dr  Royle,  the  famous  blue 
nymphsea  or  lotus  of  the  Nile.  The  allusion  to  its  economic 
properties,  as  "  feeding  among  the  lilies,"  renders  this  a  plausible 
supposition,  its  seeds  being  a  common  article  of  Egyptian  diet. 
The  lily-work  with  which  the  carved  capitals  of  Solomon's 
temple  were  adorned,  was  evidently  composed  of  the  lotus  leaf 
and  flower,  the  characteristic  ornament  of  Egyptian  architecture. 
The  lotus  was  once  very  abundant  in  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  but 
since  the  sacred  river  has  been  opened  up  to  commerce,  it  has 
disappeared  along  with  the  equally  famous  bulrush  or  papyrus, 
except  in  a  very  few  remote  localities. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  identify  the  rose  of  Scripture  by  its 
proper  botanical  appellation.  By  Celsius  it  is  understood  to 
mean  the  oriental  narcissus,  which  is  abundant  in  the  plains  of 
Sharon,  and  is  very  highly  prized  by  the  natives  of  the  east  on 
account  of  its  great  beauty ;  and  its  combination  with  lily  in 
Canticles  seems  to  favour  this  supposition,  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
the  word  in  the  original  implies  the  idea  of  a  plant  growing 
from  a  bulb.  Most  authors  agree  at  least  that  the  rose  is  not 
the  chabazzeleth  of  Scripture.  No  species  of  rose  is  found  at 
the  present  day  in  the  plains  of  Sharon.  The  only  plant  that 
could  be  mistaken  for  it  growing  there  is  the  rose-flowering  cis- 
tus ;  but  though  its  blossom  in  shape  and  hue  somewhat  re- 
sembles that  of  the  wild  briar,  it  is  an  herbaceous  plant.  Wild 
roses,  though  most  abundant  in  many  parts  of  the  east,  and 
especially  in  Persia,  where  it  is,  as  in  England,  the  national 
flower,  are  far  from  common  in  Palestine,  owing  to  some  peculi- 
arity in  the  soil  and  climate  unfavourable  to  their  growth ;  and 
those  species  which  do  occur  at  rare  intervals,  are  very  inferior 
to  those  of  this  country,  with  the  exception  of  the  damask  rose 
peculiar  to  Syria.  Dr  Royle  suggests  that  the  rose-laurel,  or 
oleander,  is  most  probably  the  flower  indicated  in  the  Bible.  If 
this  be  actually  the  rose  of  Scripture,  it  is  a  matter  of  astonishment 
that  reference  is  made  to  it  only  in  two  places.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  plants  of  the  Holy  Land,  being  mentioned 
by  every  traveller  in  glowing  terms  as  one  of  the  greatest  orna- 
ments of  the  scenery.    Along  the  borders  of  almost  every  streana 
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or  collection  of  water,  it  forms  dense  thickets  ;  and  when  in  full 
bloom,  its  thickly  clustered  rose-like  blossoms,  rising  above  its 
varnished  dark  green  leaves,  it  presents  a  spectacle  equalled, 
but  not  surpassed,  by  the  famous  rhododendron  thickets  of  the 
Sikkim  Himalayas.  There  is  a  strange  plant  called  the  rose  of 
Jericho,  which  deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice.  It  is  often 
confounded  with  a  species  of  Cape  mesembryanthemum,  whose 
fruit-vessel  closes  when  dry  and  opens  when  placed  in  water. 
The  true  rose  of  Jericho,  or  anastatica,  grows  in  the  bleakest 
and  most  desert  spots  in  the  south  of  Palestine,  to  which  its 
structure  and  peculiarities  are  admirably  cadapted.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  plant  'TJ^'TJ'  (ar-ar),  translated  by  many  juniper^ 
tamarisk,  tamarind,  retana  or  broom,  to  which  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  alludes,  "  Flee  and  be  like  the  heath  in  the  wilder- 
ness/' There  is  no  heather  in  Palestine,  and  thus  interpreted 
we  think  the  appropriateness  of  the  simile  is  destroyed.  Ap- 
plied to  the  anastatica,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  exceedingly 
striking  and  beautiful ;  for  this  plant,  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  when  the  moisture  of  its  native  spot  is  dried  up,  loosens 
its  hold  of  the  soil,  curls  itself  up  into  a  ball,  and  is  blown  by 
the  winds  to  a  locality  favourable  for  its  growth,  w-here  it  takes 
root,  expands  its  flowers,  and  brings  forth  its  fruit,  to  repeat  this 
nomadic  life  when  circumstances  again  necessitate  it.  In  this 
respect  it  resembles  several  species  of  lycopodium,  or  club-moss, 
found  in  Mexico  and  Brazil,  "which  are  often  brought  to  this 
country  and  preserved  by  the  curious,  who  think  them  still 
alive  because  they  expand  when  placed  in  water.  The  anas- 
tatica has  no  botanical  affinity  whatever  to  the  heath  tribe,  and 
yet  it  bears  a  superficial  resemblance  to  a  sprig  of  withered 
lirg  denuded  of  its  leaves,  a  large  patch  of  it  looking  at  a  dis- 
tance not  unlike  a  plot  of  heather  on  the  hill  side  which  had 
been  burnt,  and  whose  stumps  had  been  bleached  by  the 
weather.  Of  course  our  translators  in  rendering  the  term  ar-ar 
by  heath,  seem  to  have  been  guided  by  what  appeared  to  them 
to  be  the  most  likely  plant  of  desolate  places,  though  in  this  in- 
stanc3  their  guess  has  been  far  wider  of  the  mark  than  it 
usually  is. 

Besides  the  indigenous  vegetation  of  Pa\stine,  there  is  occa- 
sional mention  made  in  the  sacred  writings  of  plants,  or  rather 
their  produce,  for  which  the  Jews  were  indebted  to  their  com- 
merce with  the  Arabs  of  the  coast,  who  obtained  them  from 
India  and  other  countries  of  the  east  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea 
and  Persian  Gulf.  In  this  way  ebony  was  procured  from 
Ethiopia ;  cinnamon  from  Ceylon  ;  cassia — another  species  of 
cinnamon — from  the  Malabar  coast ;  coriander  from  Persia  and 
Egypt ;  algum  or  almug  trees — supposed  to  be  the  sandal-wood, 
the  produce  of  a  low  tree  resembling  the  privet,  remarkable: 
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for  tlie  fragrance  of  the  central  parts  of  the  stem  near  the  root, 
and  brought  from  Ophir,  probably  some  part  of  India,  v.here 
it  is  found  in  great  abundance  at  the  present  day;  aloes  or  ligu 
aloes  (ahalium),  the  fragrant  resinous  substance  exuded  from 
the  trunk  of  th^  Aquilaria  agallochum — a  tree  common  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  eastern  Asia ;  myrrh,  the  resinous  gum  of  a  small 
odoriferous  tree  growing  in  Abyssinia  and  Arabia  Felix,  cele- 
brated as  a  perfume  and  stimulating  medicine,  and  often  given 
as  a  present  by  the  ancients  on  account  of  its  value  and  rarity  ; 
thyine  wood,  mentioned  in  Revelations  as  one  of  the  articles  of 
merchandise  in  the  apocalyptic  Babylon,  and  supposed  to  bo 
the  Callitris  quadrivalvis,  a  species  of  thuya  or  cypress  growing 
on  Mount  Atlas  and  other  hills  in  the  north  east  of  Africa,  a':d 
yielding  the  inflammable  and  acrid  resin  called  gum  sandarach ; 
the  precious  spikenard,  a  fragrant  essence  or  unguent,  prepared 
from  a  species  of  valerian  knov/n  to  botanists  as  the  Nardosta- 
chys  Jatamansi,  which  grows  on  the  elevated  and  dry  pastures 
of  northern  India;  and  the  sweet  cane  from  a  far  countr}^ 
•which  may  possibly  be,  not  the  aromatic  calamus  of  India,  but 
the  sugar-cane  which  came  originally  from  China  and  the  east, 
though  now  growing  almost  exclusively  in  the  western  hemi- 
sphere ;  all  these  valuable  woods  and  spices  were  the  products 
of  those  regular  commercial  journeys  which  extended  three 
thousand  miles  or  more,  and  required  the  space  of  three  years 
for  their  accomplishment  going  and  returning. 

There  are  very  few  cryptogamic  plants  in  Palestine.  The 
climate  is  too  dry,  and  the  luxuriance  of  higher  types  too  rich 
to  allow  of  a  great  variety  of  humbler  tribes  of  vegetation  to 
appear.  The  proportion  which  the  flowerless  plants  bear  to  the 
flowering  is,  we  believe,  not  ten  in  a  hundred.  The  arid  moun- 
tainous regions  in  the  south,  on  which  the  sun  beats  down  with 
unmitigated  light  and  heat,  are  destitute  of  that  beautiful 
cryptogamic  covering  which  gives  such  a  rich  effect  to  our 
mountain  regions ;  the  trunks  of  the  trees  are  generally  bare 
and  free  from  mosses  and  lichens  ;  while  the  ruins  scattered  over 
the  face  of  the  country  have  no  drapery  of  beauty,  no  hoary 
hues,  to  soften  their  harsh  and  rugged  aspect,  and  harmonise  them 
with  the  rich  colours  and  soft  forms  of  the  scenery  around. 
The  Valonia  oak  is  the  only  tree  whose  trunk  is  shaggy  with 
lichens,  from  which  circumstance  it  is  commonly  called  "goatV 
beard  oak,"  and  on  the  shadier  parts  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
grows  a  species  of  moss  called  Gymnostomuni  fasciculare, 
common  also  on  banks  in  this  country,  which  Hasselquist  supposed 
to  be  the  hyssop  of  Solomon.  In  the  Lebanon  range,  also, 
many  a  cool  fountain  is  fringed  with  the  delicate  filagree  leaves 
of  the  Adiantum  capillus  veneris,  or  maiden-hair  fern  ;  and  its 
brink  carpeted  with  rich  green  cushions  of  mosses,  jungermanniae, 
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and  various  other  representatives  of  that  tiny  vegetable  world, 
whose  strange  antique  forms  and  marvellous  structures  afford 
an  unwearied  study  to  every  lover  of  nature.     Such  spots  in  a 
glaring  country  like  Palestine,  are  more  lovely  and  refreshing 
than  even  palm  or  olive  groves,  or  fields  blazing  with  the  rain- 
bow hues  of  narcissuses  and  daffodils.     Ihere   is  no  express 
mention  made  of  any  cryptogamic  plant  in  the  Bible,     We  have, 
however,  indirect  evidence  that  the  lower  orders  of  fungi  were 
fully  more  numerous  and  destructive  in  Bible  times  than  they 
are  at  the  present  day.     The  mildew,  which  committed  such 
dreadful  ravages  in  the  barley,  wheat,  and  millet  fields,  and 
often  reduced  the  people  to  the  extremity  of  famine,  was  never 
once  suspected  to  be  of  vegetable  origin — different  species  of 
parasitic  fungi  of  the  Uredo  and  Pucciniafamilies — but  was  looked 
upon  entirely  as  a  meteorological  product,  or  as  a  peculiar  form 
of  pestilence  sent  directly  from  the  hand  of  God.    It  was  far  more 
frequent  in  their  fields  than  we  should  have  expected  from  the 
dryness  of  the  climate  and  the  brilHancy  of  the  sunshine  ; 
shewing  that  these  advantages  must  liave   been   more   than 
neutralized  by  a  wretched  system  of  agriculture.     The  leprosy 
of  the   house  and    of  garments   was   another  occult   pheno- 
menon,  which   almost    every   commentator  has   persisted   in 
misunderstanding,   though  its  vegetable  character  appears  as 
clear  as  day-light  from  the  graphic  description  given  of  it  in 
Exodus.     It  is  evident  that  the  language  of  Moses  is  popular, 
not  scientific ;  and  may  therefore  be  supposed  to  include  several 
agencies  as  concerned  in  the  production  of  these  two  kinds  of 
leprosy,  distinct  in  themselves,  but  giving  rise  to  somewhat 
similar  appearances.     The  different  colours  of  the  plague  clearly 
indicate  this.     The  reddish  patches  may  have  been  caused  by  a 
species  of  fungus  called  dry-rot  (Merulius  lachrymans),  which 
appears  at  first  in  the  floors  and  beams  of  buildings,  in  the  form 
of  round  white  cottony  patches,  from  one  to  eight  inches  broad, 
afterwards  developing  over  their  whole  surface  a  number  of  fine 
orangeorreddish-brownirregularfoldsjdistillingdropsof  moisture 
when  perfect,  hence  the  specificname.    Thisinsidious  disease,  once 
established,  spreads  with  amazing  rapidity,  destroying  the  most 
solid  houses  in  a  few  years.     So  virulent  is  its  nature,  that  it 
extends  from  the  wood-work  of  a  house  even  to  the  walls  them- 
selves, and  by  penetrating  their  interstices,  crumbles  them  to 
pieces.     The  houses  of  Palestine,  built  for  the  most  part  of 
mud   or  wood,  were  peculiarly   exposed  to  its  ravages  ;   and 
when  once  this  fungus  obtained  a  footing,  the  desperate  remedy 
proposed  by  Moses  had  often  to  be  resorted  to  after  the  failure 
of  every  attempt  to  extii-pate  it.     The  green  patches  on  garments 
and  on  the  walls  of  houses  may  have  been  caused  by  a  species  of 
mould,  a  fungus  much  lower  in  the  scale  of  organization  than. 
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the  other,  and  much  simpler  in  construction.  It  is  the  most 
protean  of  all  plants,  assuming  different  forms  on  different  sub- 
stances, but  familiar  to  us  in  the  light  fleecy  covering  which  it 
spreads  over  old  shoes,  stale  pieces  of  bread,  or  cast-off  clothes 
left  in  damp  ill-ventilated  places.  The  red  leprosy  of  garments 
has  played  a  somewhat  remarkable  part  in  history.  It  was  very 
common  in  the  middle  ages,  occurring  often  before  the  outbreak 
of  epidemics,  which  it  was  supposed  to  herald;  appearing  suddenly 
on  the  sacramental  host,  and  the  vestments  of  priests,  and  was 
regarded  with  superstitious  fear,  as  a  signaculum  or  omen  of 
gloomy  presage.  The  researches  of  microscopists  have  dispelled 
the  mystery  and  terror  which  surrounded  it  for  so  many  ages, 
and  resolved  it  into  a  mere  collection  of  minute  and  simple 
fungi. 

Our  fast  lessening  space  warns  us  to  conclude.  We  might 
have  examined  in  detail  the  mass  of  facts  and  arguments 
accumulated  in  the  identification  of  such  extremely  doubtful 
plants  as  the  hyssop,  Jonah's  gourd,  and  the  gourd  of  the  pro- 
phets. These  plants  have  been  the  subjects  of  keen  and  violent 
controversy  among  commentators  since  the  days  of  the  fathers ; 
but  as  we  are  not  possessed  of  any  new  information  regarding 
them,  we  must  leave  the  matter  as  Royle  has  settled  it.  We 
have  omitted  altogether  many  plants  deserving  of  special  men- 
tion, and  briefly  alluded  to  others  that  might  have  furnished 
materials  for  whole  paragraphs;  for  a  subject  like  this,  to  do  it 
ample  justice,  would  require,  not  a  magazine  article,  but  a  large 
volume.  The  necessity  of  brevity  has  also  compelled  us  to  leave 
untouched  the  Hebrew  classification  of  plants,  and  those  ques- 
tions regarding  the  origin  and  distribution  of  species  which  are 
suggested  by  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  there  more  satis- 
factorily settled  in  one  or  two  brief  sentences  than  by  all. the 
elaborate  treatises  of  the  Darwinian  school  of  science.  We 
close  our  brief  and  rapid  survey  of  the  flora  of  Palestine  with  a 
mingled  feeling  of  pleasure  and  dissatisfaction.  While  much 
has  been  done,  much  more  remains  still  to  do.  And  in  an  age 
of  universal  research  like  this,  when  the  earth,  the  air,  and  the 
waters  have  been  compelled  to  give  up  their  buried  secrets  to  a 
persevering  curiosity,  which  nothing  can  repress,  we  may  surely 
hope  for  clearer  light  regarding  those  vegetable  productions 
which  have  this  interest  superadded  to  them  above  all  others, 
that  not  only  did  the  hand  of  God  create  them  in  the  conse- 
crated soil  of  the  Holy  Land,  but  His  Spirit  transplanted  them 
into  the  sacred  enclosure  of  His  Holy  Word,  there  to  bloom  in 
amaranthine  freshness,  till  the  fair  face  of  nature  itself  vanishes 
away,  and  the  written  oracles  shall  give  place  to  the  living  Pre- 
sence and  the  living  Voice.  H.  M. 
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Memoir  of  {he  Rev.  James  Sherman ;  including  an  unfinished  Autohiograpky. 
By  Henry  Allon.    London :  Nisbet  &  Co. 

Situated  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Thames,  with  the 
exception  of  its  new  neighbour  the  Metropohtan  Tabernacle, 
Surrey  Chapel  is  the  largest  place  of  worship  in  London  ;  for 
the  mighty  fabrics  of  Westminster  and  St  Paul's  are  scarcely 
designed  for  congregations.  Erected  at  the  moderate  cost  of 
five  thousand  pounds,  through  these  fourscore  years  it  has  been 
nobly  fulfilling  the  intentions  of  its  pious  founders.  The  present 
membership  we  do  not  exactly  know,  but  in  184<8  there  were 
]  200  communicants  ;  in  the  Sabbath  classes  and  ragged  schools 
there  were  3590  children  under  the  charge  of  380  teachers ;  a 
Christian  Instruction  Society,  a  Dorcas  Society,  and  a  Provident 
Institution,  were  carrying  temporal  and  spiritual  blessings  into 
the  densely  peopled  neighbourhood  ;  and  flourishing  auxiliaries 
were  sending  liberal  contributions  to  the  Bible,  the  Missionary, 
and  the  Tract  Societies.  At  the  same  time,  even  although  we 
did  not  include  those  special  efforts  of  sacred  rhetoric  wliich,  on 
a  Tuesday  morning  in  early  May,  attract  to  the  great  mission- 
ary sermon  the  representatives  of  English  Nonconformity,  we 
question  if  any  other  church  or  chapel  has  been  the  theatre  of 
so  much  earnest  and  effective  preaching.  From  the  days  now 
distant,  when  its  pulpit  was  frequently  occupied  by  men  like 
Scott,  and  Venn,  and  Berridge,  to  the  period  more  recent,  when 
Jay,  Sibree,  and  James,  were  among  its  occasional  or  stated 
supplies,  its  walls  have  habitually  re-echoed  the  joyful  sound, 
and  would  cry  aloud  against  any  other  gospel  Nor  can  we 
wonder  that,  with  the  days  of  the  Son  of  Man  which  they  have 
witnessed  beneath  its  roof,  many  of  its  old  frequenters  can  find 
themselves  at  home  in  no  other  sanctuary ;  to  their  fond  eye 
the  plain  unornamentcd  octagon  is  the  very  perfection  of 
beauty ;  and  anything  like  its  music  they  cannot  hope  to  hear, 
aught  like  its  fellowship  they  do  not  hope  to  enjoy,  till  pro- 
moted to  the  temple  on  high. 

The  annals  of  Surrey  Chapel  would  be  an  interesting  mono- 
graph, and  they  would  form  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
history  of  religion  in  the  capital.  In  the  life  of  its  first 
minister,  Rowland  Hill,  we  have  good  materials,  as  also  in  the 
biographies  of  some  of  its  faithful  members,  such  as  Thomas 
Cranfield  and  the  second  Mrs  Shennan.  To  these,  in  his 
memoir  of  Mr  Sherman,  Mr  Allon  has  made  an  invaluable 
addition ;  but  there  must  be  still  many  incidents  dispersed 
through  various  miscellanies,  or  preserved  in  a  few  surviving 
memories,  which,  if  brought  together,  would  present  a  wonder- 
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fill  testimony  to  the  grace  of  God  and  the  power  of  the  gospel. 
Might  not  the  present  excellent  pastor  undertake  the  task  ? 
How  heartily  the  public  would  welcome  from  the  pen  of 
Newman  Hall  the  story  of  "  old  Surrey  !" 

To  be  minister  of  such  a  church  is  no  small  distinction,  and 
Ave  may  say  without  disparagement  that  it  is  to  tins  circum- 
stance mainly  that  we  owe  a  biography  of  Mr  Sherman.  Not 
a  genius,  without  any  transcendent  talent,  with  no  passages  ia 
his  sermons  which  you  would  care  to  quote,  nor  any  sentence  in 
his  talk  which  you  would  be  able  to  repeat,  the  originator  of 
no  great  movement,  the  hero  of  no  adventure,  the  champion  of 
no  party,  the  martyr  of  no  experiment,  the  great  incident  m. 
his  life  was  the  invitation  to  become  Rowland  Hill's  successor, 
his  great  claim  to  our  admiration  is  the  full  proof  which,  for 
eighteen  years,  he  made  of  that  arduous  and  overwhelming 
ministry.  Yet,  as  pastor  of  Surrey  Chapel  he  was  singularly 
successful,  and  amongst  eminent  contemporaries  he  was  espe- 
cially beloved  and  honoured.  Dr  Pye  Smith  was  a  scholar ; 
Dr  Winter  Hamilton  was  a  voracious  and  universal  reader ;  Dr 
Ebenezer  Henderson  was  such  a  linguist  that  to  him  the 
confusion  of  Babel  must  have  been  the  greatest  of  blessings  ;  Dr 
Fletcher  of  Stepney  was  a  man  of  exquisite  culture  ;  Mr  Sortain 
was  a  dialectician  so  acute  and  intrepid  that  he  would  have  crossed 
swords  with  the  Master  of  the  Sentences,  or  even  with  the  mighty 
Stagyrite,  had  he  come  in  his  way  ;  and,  with  his  wide  range  of 
thought  and  deep  habits  of  reflection,  each  idea  of  Dr  Harris 
spread  out  into  a  volume,  and  required  several  hours  to  develop. 
But  Mr  Sherman,  neither  a  logician  nor  a  man  of  letters,  had  the 
tact  to  turn  to  the  best  account  all  the  knowledge  he  possessed,  and 
on  the  strength  of  his  sound  understanding  and  practical  wisdom 
took  rank  with  more  learned  brethren,  whilst  in  tenderness  of 
feeling  and  promptitude  of  sympathy  he  excelled  them  all.  This 
was  the  attribute  which  made  him  unique.  Habitually  gentle, 
and  in  the  unreserve  of  friendly  intercourse  quite  playful,  his 
w^hole  nature  was  pre-eminently  emotional ;  his  kind  heart  was 
seen  in  his  beaming  looks,  and  his  soft  eye  was  ready  to  melt  in  a 
moment.  Love  to  Christ  was  his  religion,  and  in  the  forth- 
pouring  of  affection,  neither  forced  nor  restrained,  lay  the  secret 
of  his  ministerial  success.  Of  course,  there  were  a  sound  mind, 
and  a  memory  well  stored  with  scriptural  truth,  and  a  command 
of  appropriate  words  ;  but  the  magic  was  in  the  man  :  it  was 
his  fund  of  fellow-feeling  which  gave  him  the  voice  of  the 
charmer.  And  therefore  was  he  popular.  No  one  could  ascend 
the  sacred  desk  whom  the  great  congregation  more  rejoiced  to 
see,  nor  would  any  one  leave  the  audience  more  deeply  im- 
pressed ;  not  even  Leifchild,  with  his  manly  force  and  dramatic 
■energy ;  not  even  James  Parsons,  with  his  tense  and  sustained 
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solemnity,  his  ever-rising  urgency.  And,  although  he  had  built 
no  palatial  hospital  nor  originated  any  imposing  movement  like 
the  million-Bible  scheme,  although  his  speech  was  not  likely  to 
contain  anything  comic,  much  less  to  end  in  a  great  sensation, 
there  was  no  one  who  appeared  on  the  platform  or  rose  up  to 
speak  who  received  a  more  cordial  greeting,  or  who  shed  a  truer 
sunshine  over  the  assembly,  and  there  were  few  who  left  a  better 
impression  when  they  ended. 

As  Mr  Allon  has  said,  "  His  social  affections  were  very  strong. 
To  love  and  be  loved  were  the  necessities  of  his  social  being. 
.  .  .  Indeed,  the  intensity  of  the  emotional  part  of  his  nature 
was  his  constitutional  characteristic  ;  and  to  this,  sanctified  by 
the  grace  of  our  Lord,  his  peculiar  religious  fervour,  both  in  the 
pulpit  and  out  of  it,  was,  no  doubt,  to  be  attributed."  Not 
that  other  men  lacked  in  loving-kindness,  but  Mr  Sherman  let 
it  out.  Being  "affectionately  desirous"  of  his  hearers,  he  was 
not  ashamed  to  "  change  his  voice "  and  tell  them,  "  even 
weeping,"  those  truths  which  in  other  tones  might  have  given 
offence  or  glided  unheeded  by.  And,  surely  for  the  gospel  of 
the  grace  of  God  a  kind  and  tender  spirit  is  the  appropriate 
vehicle.  In  the  case  of  Mr  Sherman  it  remarkably  succeeded. 
We  remember  once  accompanying  him  on  a  week-day  to  the 
anniversary  services  of  a  little  chapel  at  Theale,  in  Berkshire, 
which  he  had  been  instrumental  in  building.  The  rain  not- 
withstanding, the  concourse  was  large,  and  was  mainly  composed 
of  his  old  Reading  hearers ;  and  although  we  cannot  recall  a 
single  word  of  the  sermon,  we  remember  very  well  what  a  clear, 
full-orbed  gospel  it  contained  ;  and,  like  the  rain  on  the  mown 
grass  around,  as  his  speech  fell  soft  and  refreshing,  we  remember 
how  it  filled  the  place  with  the  fragrance  of  the  Saviour's  name. 
And  when  at  length,  with  hands  firm-clasped  and  glistening 
eyes,  he  and  his  hearers  parted,  it  brought  to  mind  the  scenes 
in  apostolic  story,  when,  with  hearts  like  to  break,  converts  and 
pastors  separated  from  one  another. 

To  return  to  his  biographer.  "  The  general  efficiency  of  Mr 
Sherman's  ministry  while  he  was  at  Surrey  was  very  great, 
rarely  has  it  been  surpassed  in  the  history  of  the  English  pul- 
pit. He  was  in  the  meridian  of  his  days.  The  excitement 
of  the  then  largest  congregation  in  London  pressing  and  crowd- 
ing every  nook  of  the  spacious  edifice,  and  closing  in  upon  the 
preacher  as  he  ascended  the  pulpit  stairs,  until  the  door  of  it 
was  pressed  with  a  buttress  of  living  eager  men,  aided  his 
natural  fervour,  and  he  frequently  swayed  the  feelings  of  the 
mighty  mass,  as  the  wind  bends  the  standing  com.  The  con- 
tagion of  crowds  aided  the  effect,  and  it  was  by  no  means  a 
rare  thing  to  see  hundreds  in  tears  together.''  Nor  was  it 
mere  human  excitement  or  transient  emotion.     Take  the  fol- 
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lowing  instances,  recorded  in  Mr  Sherman's  own  words  :  "  In 
the  early  part  of  the  year  1837,  I  preached  one  Sabbath  even- 
ing from  Mark  iv.  36,  '  And  there  were  also  with  him  other 
little  ships.'  The  text  was  striking,  and  caught  the  attention 
of  the  congregation.  The  subject  was,  the  earnestness  with 
which  men  must  seek  for  Christ,  and  the  risks  they  must  be 
willing  to  run  to  find  him.  As  I  proceeded  in  the  illustration 
and  enforcement  of  the  principle  stated,  there  came  from  hea- 
ven a  celestial  breeze,  and  one  little  ship  after  another  seemed 
to  start  in  search  of  Christ  till  they  became  a  fleet.  The  feel- 
ing upon  my  own  mind  was,  that  I  was  ready  to  risk  all,  and 
go  with  Christ,  so  glorious  a  Saviour,  so  exalted  a  Captain  did 
he  appear.  And  this  feeling  was  apparently  communicated  to 
the  congregation.  They  were  melted  into  penitence  and  tears. 
Never  shall  I  forget  the  impression  made^when,  at  the  close  of 
the  sermon,  I  gave  out  the  hymn — 

'  Jesus,  at  thy  command, 
I  launch,  into  the  deep.' 

Had  it  been  possible  then  and  there  to  put  the  question,  and 
to  have  asked  every  one  wilhng  to  embark  for  the  celestial 
country  to  hold  up  the  hand,  I  verily  believe  almost  every  one, 
and  most  of  them  with  tears,  would  have  uttered,  *  Here  am  I, 
take  me,'  When  I  descended  from  the  pulpit,  both  vestries 
and  the  schoolroom  were  filled  with  persons  anxious  to  con- 
verse with  me.  I  began  to  talk  with  them  one  at  a  time,  and 
asked  a  few  elderly  persons  in  the  church  to  distribute  them- 
selves amongst  those  in  the  schoolroom.  In  the  midst  of  my 
converse,  and  after  he  had  waited  more  than  an  hour,  a  gentle- 
man of  some  position  knocked  at  my  vestry  door,  and  said, 
*  Sir,  here  are  enough  to  fill  twenty  boats ;  what  will  you  do 
with  us  V  Exhausted  beyond  measure,  I  kneeled  down  and 
prayed  with  them.  The  place  was  literally  a  Bochim.  After 
pronouncing  the  benediction,  I  begged  of  them  to  retire,  and 
to  come  and  see  me  on  the  morrow  or  Tuesday.  The  greater 
number  did  so,  but  some  were  afraid,  dear  souls,  that  the  im- 
pression would  wear  away,  and  others  were  so  circumstanced 
that  that  was  the  only  time  they  had,  and  they  begged,  as  for 
their  life,  that  I  would  converse  with  them  for  a  few  minutes. 
I  remained  among  them  until  eleven  o'clock,  listening  to  their 
repenting  vows  and  anxious  expressions  of  faith  in  Christ.  The 
excitement  sustained  me  for  the  time,  and  a  night's  rest  recruited 
me.  But,  oh,  it  was  worth  dying  for  to  witnesss  such  a  scene  ! 
After  suitable  examination,  many  were  admitted  to  the  church, 
eighty-four  of  whom  attributed  their  conversion  to  Christ  to 
that  sermon.  How  many  joined  other  churches  is  known  to 
God  alone.  The  larger  number  remained  for  years,  many  of 
them  remain  to  this  day,  amongst  the  most  active  and  devoted 
of  the  members  of  the  church." 
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It  was  a  fine  feature  of  Mr  Sherman's  character  that,  in  his 
anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  his  flock,  he  was  ready  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  every  agency.  Soon  after  the  memorable  evening 
above  described,  Mr  Kirk,  of  Boston,  visited  Britain.  He  threw 
liimself  heart  and  soul  into  the  movement  already  begun  in 
Surrey  Chapel,  and  for  successive  months  special  services  were 
held,  morning  and  evening,  with  few  days'  intermission.  In 
Mr  Sherman's  own  words,  "  On  the  week  evenings,  the  chapel 
was  crowded  as  on  the  Sabbath.  Thousands  hung  upon  the 
fervent  lips  of  the  speaker.  One  of  his  sermons,  from  the  text, 
'  When  he  maketh  inquisition  for  blood,  he  remembereth  them/ 
which  he  applied  to  the  neglected  of  the  population  who  were 
never  sought  out  by  the  church,  was  a  most  mighty  and  ter- 
rific appeal  to  indolent  Christians,  shewing  how  God  would  re- 
quire at  their  hands  the  blood  of  neglected  souls.  It  led  many 
to  throw  their  efforts  into  the  visitation  and  the 'instruction  of 
their  neglected  neighbours.  Some  of  his  sermons  were  very 
tender,  and  produced  the  best  effects  in  the  conversion  of  souls. 
The  whole  church  seemed  stirred  up  to  prayer.  Families  who 
had  heretofore  neglected  domestic  worship,  set  up  an  altar  for 
God ;  and  many  whose  piety  had  been  of  a  very  feeble  and 
worldly  character,  put  on  their  beautiful  garments,  and  arose 
to  a  new  and  blessed  life.  God  '  sanctified  their  souls  in 
drought,  and  they  became  like  a  watered  garden,  and  as  a 
spring  of  water  whose  waters  fail  not.'  I  tried  to  catch  a  little 
of  the  same  spiritual  influence,  and  was  often  amazed  at  the 
power  of  sermons,  when  prayer  had  laid  hold  of  the  arm  of  the 
Lord.  On  one  occasion  we  had  the  vestry  and  three  rooms  in 
the  parsonage  filled  with  souls  crying  for  mercy,  and  very  often 
the  vestry  and  two  rooms  crowded.  In  sucli  cases,  we  could 
only  pass  from  one  to  another,  offer  a  few  words  of  encourage- 
ment and  counsel,  and  pray  with  them  ere  they  were  dismissed 
to  their  homes.  Ministers,  who  had  come  to  hear,  were  enlisted 
in  the  service,  and,  with  the  deepest  interest  and  emotion,  wit- 
nessed the  anxiety  of  souls  to  be  saved.  Some  of  the  old 
guides  amongst  us  were  at  first  offended  at  the  unusual  course 
of  things,  and  thought  that  we  were  too  hasty,  and  that,  after 
a  short  time,  many  would  fall  away.  To  satisfy  tliem  of  the 
piety  of  the  candidates,  and  to  cure  them  of  their  unbelief,  I 
-sent  them  to  visit  them  at  their  own  homes.  When  they  re- 
turned, it  did  my  heart  good  to  hear  their  reports  of  what  they 
had  seen  and  heard  ;  parents  rejoicing  over  recovered  prodi- 
gals, children  blessing  their  parents  by  introducing  rehgion 
into  their  homes,  and  many,  whose  impressions  of  religious 
truth  had  been  long  buried  under  worldly  cares  and  trials,  re- 
viving as  the  com,  and  spreading  their  roots  like  Lebanon. 
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Their  voices  would  choke,  and  their  tears  would  flow,  as  they 
related  what  they  had  seen  and  heard." 

Before  coming  to  Surrey  Chapel,  Mr  Sherman  had  laboured 
with  much  energy  and  usefulness  for  fifteen  years  at  Reading,, 
and,  although  failing  stiength  constrained  him  to  resign  his 
Surrey  pastorate  in  1854,  he  was  able  to  bring,  and  keep 
together,  a  large  -and  influential  congregation  at  Blackheath, 
over  which  he  presided  till  he  rested  from  his  labours,  on  the 
loth  of  February  1862. 

Our  readers,  we  feel  sure,  will  thank  us  for  the  following- 
extracts.  The  first  introduces  us  to  Mr  Sherman,  at  the  outset 
of  his  ministerial  life,  and  is  given  in  his  own  words  : — 

"  The  first  time  T  preached  in  London  was  in  Hare  Court  Chapel^ 
Aldersgate  Street,  where  there  was  then  a  respectable  congregation. 
Mr  Stodhart  had  been  announced  to  preach,  and  had  requested  me 
to  take  bis  place  on  account  of  his  indisposition.     When  I  entered 
the  vestry,  I  announced  myself  as  Mr  Stodhart's  substitute.     The- 
old  minister,  Mr  Webb,  a  grave,  pleasant-looking  man,  with  snowy 
locks,  asked  me  -ray  name  and  whence  I  came.     I  told  him  Ches- 
hunt   College.      He  replied,   'I  do  not  agree  with  the  doctrines 
usually  preached  by  the  ministers  and  students  educated  there.'     I 
expressed  my  regret  that  I  had  come,  and  reminded  him  that  Mr 
Stodhart  was  educated  there,  and  that  I  would  instantly  retire,  as 
my  appearing  there  at  all  was  only  a  friendly  act  towards  my  former 
minister,  whose   illness  prevented  his  fulfilUng  his  engagement. 
The  old  man  did  not,  however,  wish  to  preach  himself.     He  there- 
fore pursued  his  examination,  and   asked   how  long  I  had  been  at 
college.     When  I  told  him,  he  exclaimed,  '  Only  a  year  !     Young 
men  are  sent  out  to  preach  far  too  soon,  Sir.     They  should  gain 
more  knowledge  before  they  attempt  to  teach  others.'     '  I  perfectly 
agree  with  you,  Sir,'  said  I,    '  and   wish    you  a  good  afternoon.' 
'■  No,  you  must  preach  now ;  and  T  trust  God  will  help  you.'     Tlie 
deacons  then  came  forward  and  begged  of  me  to  serve  them.     Their 
minister  had  not  been  pleased  with  students,  some  of  them  having 
made  very  feeble  attempts  ;  and   as  the  congregation  was  smaller 
than  formerly,  it  was  necessary  to  secure  effective  preachers  if  pos- 
sible, to  revive  it.      Without  further  controversy  I  consented  to 
preach.     The  previous  week  had  been  to  me  a  season  of  great  men- 
tal depression,  and  this  reception  had  not  improved  my  nervous  state. 
I  ascended  the  pulpit  in   great  distress.     I  read  the  chapter  in 
which  Asa  says,  'We  have  no  might  to  go  against  this  great  com- 
pany, but  our  eyes  are   upon  thee.'     And  after  prayer,  in  which  I 
especially  commended  to  God  the  good  old  minister,  I  took  as  my 
text.  Job  xxiii.  10, — 'But  he  knoweth  the  way  that  I  take:   when 
he  hath  tried  me  I  shall  come  forth  as  gold.'     At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  discourse  I  w'as  dull,  and  to  my  own  sensation  making 
little  impression.     But  when  I  came  to  describe  God's  knowledge  of 
our  way,  implying  his  aj)pointment  and  superintendence  of  it,  and 
his  companionship  with  us  in   it,  and  the  refining  process  which 
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would  surely  bo  tbe  result,  I  turned  round  to  address  tlie  audience, 
and  to  my  surprise  saw  the  jealous  old  minister  affected  to  tears. 
That  sermon  met  his  troubled  state  and  revived  his  drooping  spirits. 
Many  indeed  in  the  assembly  were  that  day  met  by  a  message  from 
heaven,  especially  in  tbe  application  of  the  sermon,  where  I  tried 
to  win  their  hearts  to  confidence  in  their  reconciled  God.  When  I 
■returned  to  tbe  vestry,  the  old  minister  was  the  first  to  welcome  me, 
and  taking  my  band  between  both  bis,  said,  '  Forgive  my  rude  re- 
ception. It  will,  perhaps,  be  enough  to  tell  you  that  God  has  made 
you  a  son  of  consolation  to  a  greatly  tried  spirit.  I  forgot  tbe  in- 
junction, of  which  I  doubt  not,  there  is  much  need, — Let  no  man 
despise  thy  youth.'  We  became  friends  from  that  hour  until  bis 
death."— Pp.  97-99. 

Our  next  extract  presents  him  in  the  "  evening  time  "  of  life, 
when  seeking  to  recruit  his  exhausted  frame  on  the  plains  of 
Egypt.  It  is  a  letter  addressed  to  that  younger  brother  in  the 
ministry  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  memoir,  and  is  some- 
what ironical  in  its  outset. 

"  To  the  Eev.  Henry  Allok. 

"  QizEn,  Pyeamid  of  Cheops,  Nov.  13.  1858. 

"  My  Dear  Allon, — Here  T  am.  I  bad  a  dream  in  which  old 
Cheops  appeared,  a  sad  cut-throat  fellow.  But  be  assured  me  that 
he  had  been  long  expecting  me  to  visit  his  sepulchre ;  and  that  a  man 
at  Islington,  very  grey,  and  somewhat  older  than  myself,  had  been 
pestering  him  with  entreaties  and  wishes  to  be  admitted ;  and  that 
he  desired  me  to  give  his  kind  regards  (he  had  not  a  card),  and  to 
entreat  him  to  come  as  soon  as  possible,  and  be  would  give  him  as 
good  a  reception  as  be  gave  to  me.     Of  course,  I  deliver  tbe  message. 

"  Well,  I  am  pleased,  disappointed,  and  astonished  at  these 
pyramids.  Tbe  way  to  them  is  fourteen  miles  on  a  donkey — only 
five  as  tbe  crow  flies ;  but  tbe  Nile  having  overflowed  its  banks, 
you  have  to  make  a  very  large  circuit.  We  took  only  a  cup  of 
coffee  before  we  started,  lighted  our  fire,  boiled  our  water,  made  our 
coffee,  cut  up  our  fowls,  boiled  our  eggs,  and  made  our  breakfast  at 
tbe  pyramid.  But  oh,  the  horrors  of  that  breakfast !  About  forty 
half-naked  Arabs  set  themselves  down  before  us.  Not  all  our 
entreaties,  threats,  or  promises  could  make  them  retreat.  One 
eternal  clatter  to  be  employed  and  to  give  them  money.  Stedfastly 
we  refused.  After  breakfast,  my  two  companions  were  not  well 
enough  to  move.  So  I  went  to  survey  alone.  I  told  them  if  they 
would  let  me  go  quietly  and  survey  the  scene,  I  would  give  them 
something  on  my  return.  It  was  useless.  Eight  would  accompany 
me :  dodging  me, — stopping  when  I  stopped, — sitting  down  when 
I  sat.  At  last  I  said,  'Well,  make  yourselves  comfortable,'  and 
after  a  while  seven  left.  The  other  told  me  he  was  afraid  for  me. 
It  was  very  bad  country  ;  and  the  men  might  come  and  knock  me 
down.  'All  right,'  said  I,  'let  them  come.'  After  surveying  as 
well  as  I  could  with  such  terrible  annoyance,  I  returned  to  my 
companions,  and  found  them  keeping  tbe  fellows  in  good  humour. 
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"  The  pyramids  do  not  appear  so  large  as  I  expected.  Their 
exterior  is  very  rough.  The  external  coating, — part  of  which 
remains  on  the  second, — has  been  removed.  The  vast  desert  on 
which  they  stand,  for  miles  and  miles,  is  nothing  but  a  grand 
cemetery  for  Memphis.  We  entered  at  Sackara  tunnels  which  run 
for  miles,  with  recesses  on  each  side,  filled  with  mummies  of  the 
Apis  and  other  birds  and  animals,  in  jars  of  pottery,  like  sugar 
loaves.  Such  had  been  the  depredations,  that  the  Pacha  sent 
officers  to  guard  the  entrance,  so  that  none  can  be  taken  away,  else 
you  should  have  had  one.  Near  the  same  spot  was  a  tunnel  of 
enormous  size,  with  niched  recesses  on  each  side,  cut  out  of  the 
solid  rock,  each  one  having  in  it  a  granite  (polished)  sarcophagus. 
These  sarcophagi,  thirty-three  in  number,  are  immense  things, 
about  seven  feet  deep,  seven  and  a  half  wide,  and  thirteen  feet 
long.  The  sacred  bulls  were  deposited  in  them.  Some  have 
hieroglyphics  on  them.  To  see  them  was  worth  coming  to  Egypt. 
Dashoor  we  saw  at  a  distance  ;  and  into  Abooseer  we  entered,  and 
saw  the  silent  hieroglyphics  cut  in  the  solid  granite,  all  round. 
Memphis, — poor  Memphis, — once  the  glory  of  the  world,  and  the 
terror  of  the  natives  !  Its  palm  groves  remain,  and  scraps  of 
figure  heads,  and  capitals  of  pillars ;  but  it  is  all  a  mass  of  absolute  , 
ruin  and  emptiness.  Yet  no  one  can  tell  the  exquisite  pleasure  I 
felt  when  standing  by  the  colossal  statute  of  Eameses,  about 
seventy  feet  high,  fallen  with  his  face  to  the  earth  ;  that  here 
Joseph  had  ruled  and  Moses  taught ;  and  all  that  well-watered 
land  of  Groshen  was  the  spot  where  Jacob  and  his  sons  lived,  and 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  church  of  God.  Before  that  I  stood 
gazing  at  Baal-zephon  and  Pihahiroth,  till  I  saw  the  hosts  of  Israel 
and  Pharaoh — the  cloud  moving  and  returning, — the  Israelites 
safely  landed  by  the  well  of  Moses  (where  Miss  Yuseph  gave  me  a 
nice  cup  of  tea  and  two  eggs).  The  army  of  Pharaoh  came  after 
them,  and  the  waters  close  upon  them.  And  at  last  I  heard  the 
tambourine,  and  on  looking  round,  it  was  Miriam  and  her  maidens, 
veiled,  but  dancing  and  singing,  '  Sing  ye  to  the  Lord,  &c.,'  and, 
old  and  stiff  as  I  am,  I  found  myself  dancing  too.  Oh,  Allon,  I  wish 
you  were  here  !  '  Tush.'  Well,  I  do.  Nothing  but  fine  days, 
and  now  comfortably  cool.     Love  to  all.     Adieu. 

"  James  Sherman." 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  Mr  Allon  has  compiled  a  most 
interesting  and  instructive  biography,  worthy  of  the  theme,  and 
no  less  worthy  of  his  own  warm-hearted  and  vigorous  under- 
standing. It  is  candid,  affectionate,  manly.  It  magnifies  the 
grace  of  God,  and  it  gives  with  delicate  precision  the  features 
of  an  eminent  servant  of  the  gi*eat  Master.  It  abounds  in 
lessons .  for  ministers,  and  will  be  read  with  edification  and 
delight  by  all  who  seek  helps  to  their  spiritual  progress  and 
incentives  to  new  devotedness. 

J.  H. 
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Art.  IX. — The  Beautiful  Things  0/  Earth* 

While  wars  and  rumours  of  wars  are  absorbing  so  large  a  share 
of  public  attention  and  sympathy,  may  it  not  be  a  seasonable 
relief  to  turn  the  eye  to  the  quiet  and  peaceful  scenes  of  nature, 
and  to  some  of  the  most  common  and  obvious  of  her  works, 
which  solicit  our  admiration,  and  contribute  to  our  enjoyment  ? 
A  very  dear  friend  of  ours,  doomed  in  the  early  years  of 
womanhood  to  the  seclusion  of  a  sick-chamber,  received,  one 
morning,  a  beautiful  bouquet.  She  took  it  into  her  emaciated 
hand,  looked  at  the  flowers  a  moment,  and  then,  with  a  sweet 
smile,  expressive  at  once  of  gratitude  and  adoration,  faintly 
said,  "  It  is  a  beautiful  world  \"  Yet  how  few  of  the  multitudes 
who  spend  a  life  among  its  beauties  recognise  them,  or  realise 
how  much  they  minister  to  human  happiness !  It  has  been 
said  that  he  whose  eye  is  so  refined  by  discipline  that  it  can 
repose  with  pleasure  upon  the  severe  outline  of  even  a  beautiful 
form,  has  reached  the  purest  of  sensational  enjoyment.t 

If,  at  the  accomplishment  of  the  work  of  creation,  an  angel 
had  been  summoned  to  behold  this  beautiful  world  before  a 
moving  creature  had  been  introduced,  could  he  have  doubted 
that  it  was  framed,  fitted  up,  and  adorned,  for  beings  who 
should  have  organs  of  sense  and  capacities  of  exquisite  enjoy- 
ment in  the  use  of  them  ?  Indeed,  may  it  not  be  questioned 
whether  the  view  of  the  Creator's  handiwork,  which  drew  from 
the  angelic  hosts  shouts  of  joy,  was  not  taken  while  it  was  yet 
such  an  unoccupied  theatre  of  divine  wisdom  and  skill  ?  The 
airy  vault  beneath  which  our  globe  revolves,  the  deep,  restless 
sea,  the  giant  mountains,  the  flowing  river,  the  impenetrable 
forest,  and  the  trackless  desert,  independent  of  all  animation, 
present  a  spectacle  of  unrivalled  grandeur  and  sublimity. 

It  is  our  present  purpose  to  direct  the  thoughts  of  the  reader 
to  two  or  three  of  the  most  simple  and  common  phenomena  of 
the  outer  world,  and  to  persuade  some  hitherto  uninterested 
spectator  to  avail  himself  of  such  an  unfailing  source  of  per- 
sonal enjoyment.  It  is  not  every  one,  however,  who  can  rehsh 
a  beautiful  object  in  nature  or  art.  Were  a  savage  from  the 
wilderness  to  be  suddenly  transported  from  his  wigwam  to  the 
foot  of  the  Horse-shoe  Fall,  he  would  be  likely  to  gaze  for  a 
moment  at  the  "  show,"  and  then,  without  betraying  the  slight- 
est emotion,  turn  away  and  seek  to  hide  himself  in  the  forest. 
But  there  comes  another,  whose  eye  never  grows  weary  of 
beholding,  and  who  knoAvs  too  well  the  poverty  of  words  to 
express  the  awe  and  wonder  with  which  the  scene  fills  his 

*  From  tho  Princeton  Review  for  October  1863.  t  Robertson. 
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mind.  These  both  have  organs  of  sense  alike,  but  they  have 
not  both  the  power  to  enjoy. 

Some  men  walk  abroad  in  the  fields  on  a  June  morning,  and 
trample  unconsciously  upon  flowers,  the  beauty  and  fragrance 
of  which  fill  another  with  delight.  The  miller's  son  looks  out 
upon  the  broad  sea,  and  considers  how  many  thousand  ponds 
like  his  father's  could  be  pumped  out  of  it,  while  his  school- 
mate may  regard  it  as  the  great  highway  of  the  commerce  of 
the  world — the  bond  that  unites  the  family  of  nations.  "  It 
has  wonders  for  instruction,"  says  a  quaint  writer  of  a  former 
age,  "  a  variety  of  creatures  for  examination,  and  diversity  of 
accidents  for  admiration.  It  brings  health  to  the  sick,  delight- 
ful refreshment  to  the  weary,  and  fertilising  moisture  to  the 
thirsty  earth.  It  entertains  the  sun  with  vapours,  the  moon 
with  obsequiousness,  and  the  stars  with  a  natural  mirror,  and 
is  itself  made  subservient  to  the  wealth  and  glory  of  the  world 
by  that  art  of  arts — navigation." 

One  of  the  first  thoughts  that  will  occur  to  us  as  we  walk 
abroad  among  the  beautiful  things  of  earth,  is  their  wide  diffu- 
sion— their  boundless  affluence.  "  Wherever  there  is  a  patch 
of  earth  there  is  likely  to  be  a  patch  of  wild  flowers.  If  there 
is  a  crevice  in  the  rock  Avide  enough  to  admit  the  edge  of  a 
knife,  there  will  the  winds  carry  a  few  grains  of  dust,  and  there, 
straight  up  springs  a  flower.  In  the  lower  parts  of  the  Alps 
they  cover  the  earth  with  beauty.  Midway  up  the  mountains 
they  meet  you  again,  sometimes  fragrant,  and  always  lovely. 
Where  the  larch,  and  the  pine,  and  the  rhododendron  (the  last 
living  shrub),  are  no  longer  to  be  seen,  when  you  are  just  about 
to  tread  upon  the  border  of  perpetual  snow,  there  still  peep  up 
and  blossom  the  forget-me-nots,  the  Alpine  ranunculus,  and  the 
white  and  blue  gentian,  the  last  of  which  displays  a  blue  of 
such  intense  and  splendid  colouring  as  can  scarcely  be  surpassed 
by  the  heavens  themselves.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  affected 
at  thus  meeting  with  these  unsheltered  things  at  the  edge  of 
eternal  barrenness. 

"  Spake  full  well  in  language  quaint  and  olden, 
One  who  dwoUeth  by  the  castled  Khine, 
"When  he  calls  the  flowers  so  blue  and  golden, 
Stars  that  in  earth's  iirmament  do  shine." 

Even  the  homely  potato  has  a  beautiful  blossom,  and  the  grace- 
ful cornstalk  is  adorned  with  tufts  of  the  softest  silk. 

Sweetly  has  one  of  our  popular  poets*  given  speech  and  lan- 
guage to  these  dumb  orators. 

"  Your  voiceless  lips,  O  flowers !  are  living  preachers, 
Each  cup  a  pulpit— every  leaf  a  book. 
Supplying  to  my  fancy  num'rous  teachers 

From  loneliest  nook. 

*  Horace  Smith. 
VOL.  XIII. — ^NO.  XLVII.  M 
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Floral  apostles !  that  in  dewy  splendmir 

'  Weep  without  woe,  and  blush  without  a  crime,' 
Oh,  may  I  deeply  learn,  and  ne'er  surrender, 

Tour  love  sublime. 

'  Thou  wert  not,  Solomon,  in  all  thy  glory, 

Arrayed,'  the  lilies  cry,  '  in  robes  like  ours  ; 
How  vain  your  grandeur,  alas !  how  transitory 

Are  human  flowers.' 

In  the  sweet-scented  pictures.  Heavenly  Artist ! 

With  which  Thou  paintest  nature's  wide-spread  hall. 
What  a  delightful  lesson  thou  im  par  test 

Of  love  to  all. 

Not  useless  are  ye  flowers,  though  made  for  pleasure, 

Blooming  o'er  field  and  wave,  by  day  and  night, 
From  every  source  your  sanction  bids  me  treasure 
Harmless  delight. 

Eprhemeral  sages !  what  instructors  hoary, 

In  such  a  world  of  thought  could  furnish  scope, 
Each  fading  calyx  a  memento  mori, 

Yet  fount  of  hope. 

Posthumous  glories!  angel-like  collection, 

Up  raised  from  seed  or  bulb  interr'd  in  earth, 
Te  are  to  me  a  type  of  resurrection 

And  second  birth. 

Were  I,  0  God,  in  churchless  lands  remaining, 

Far  from  all  voice  of  teachers  and  divines, 
My  soul  would  find  in  flowers  of  Thine  ordaining. 

Priests,  sermons,  shrines." 

This  universal  diffusion  of  one  class  of  beautiful  objects  is, 
with  some  limitation,  characteristic  of  all ;  but  the  present  refer- 
ence, so  far  as  natural  objects  are  concerned,  we  shall  restrict 
to  such  as  are  beautiful  for  sound,  colour  or  motion. 

(1.)  The  variety  of  agreeable  sounds  is  an  impressive  feature 
of  the  outward  world.  There  are  birds  of  the  sea,  of  beautiful 
plumage  and  motion,  but  they  are  not  songsters.  These  fill 
only  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  world,  wherever  there  are  ears 
to  be  regaled  with  their  music.  Many  a  time  have  we  strolled 
through  a  southern  forest,  towards  evening,  and  endeavoured 
to  distinguish  the  chief  performers  in  a  bird-concert ;  but  such 
was  the  variety  and  yet  similarity  of  notes,  and  so  harmoniously 
did  they  blend  with  each  other,  that,  with  two  or  three  excep- 
tions, the  attempt  was  vain.  Now  and  then  a  distinct  strain 
could  be  heard,  independent  of  the  grand  chorus,  to  which  we 
paid  involuntary  deference.  No  combination  of  musical  sounds 
heard  among  men,  could  equal  the  sweetness,  softness,  and  har- 
mony of  these  choral  symphonies. 

Close  observers  of  birds  have,  as  we  know,  interpreted  their 
songs  with  no  little  ingenuity,  and  have  thus  imparted  to  them 
an  interest  much  beyond  that  of  unmeaning  sounds,  however 
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musical.  One  may  easily  fancy  a  dialogue  with  some  sociable 
individual  of  the  feathered  race.  A  little  happy  creature 
perches  himself  upon  a  post,  a  bush,  or  the  limb  of  a  tree,  and 
after  casting  a  quick  glance  around,  and  adjusting  his  dress  for 
a  moment,  opens  his  pipes,  and  out  comes  a  little  dulcet  music. 
He  stops  ;  cocks  his  tiny  head,  and  seems  to  listen.  We  say — 
"  Thank  you,  little  friend,  your  notes  are  very  melodious  to  the 
ear.  We  seldom  hear  any  that  we  like  so  well.  Could  we  not 
tempt  your  little  throat  to  try  another  strain?"  As  this  little 
flattering  speech  occupies  about  as  much  time  as  he  usually 
pauses,  he  is  all  ready  at  its  close  to  pipe  up  again,  and  then 
we  tell  him  how  sorry  we  are  that  bad  boys  ever  trouble  him 
or  his  family,  or  that  he  has  any  annoyances  in  the  world 
where  he  is  trying  to  do  all  the  good  he  can,  and  not  vsdllingly 
hurting  anybody.  And  this  seems  to  tickle  his  vanity  a  little, 
and  forthwith  he  entertains  us  with  another  strain,  which  he 
scarcely  completes  when  something  diverts  him,  and  off  he  flits 
to  gratify  other  listeners,  or  perhaps  to  sing  where  only  birds 
and  insects  will  hear  him. 

Beautiful  as  is  the  music  of  the  woods  and  fields  in  itself,  it 
is  doubly  so  if  we  can  suppose  it  to  be  a  medium  of  social  inter- 
course between  the  musicians  themselves — their  every-day  con- 
versation set  to  music.  That  there  really  is  a  meaning  in  bird 
notes,  defined  and  intelligible  among  themselves,  we  are  assured 
by  those  who  narrowly  watch  the  sounds,  and  the  movements 
which  accompany  or  follow  them. 

Let  the  incredulous  go  out  into  the  meadows  on  a  summer's 
morning,  and  say  if  there  could  be  put  in  print  a  more  urgent 
and  yet  courteous  suggestion  of  duty  to  a  delinquent  debtor, 
than  our  American  ornithologist  hears  in  the  dunning  song  of 
Robert-of-Lincoln  (familiarly  Bob-o-link).  "Bob-o-Link!  Bob- 
o-liuk  to  Tom  Denny.  Tom  Denny,  come,  pay  me  the  two- 
and-six-pence,  youVe  owed  me  more  than  a  year  and  a  half 
now !  'Tshe  'Tshe  'Tahe,  'Tsh  'Tsh  'Tshe  !"  then  suddenly  div- 
ing down  into  the  grass,  as  if  to  avoid  any  altercation. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  peculiar  variations  in  the 
songs  of  birds,  says  a  naturalist,  except  on  the  hypothesis  that 
their  notes  have  some  significance  among  their  own  tribe.  For 
example,  the  blue-bird,  at  the  opening  of  Spring,  seems  to  call 
in  a  subdued  winning  tone.  Is  it  for  a  mate  ?  Soon  the  note 
changes  to  a  soft  warbling  trill.  Is  it  a  token  of  requited  love  ? 
If  one  whistles  in  close  imitation  of  these  sounds,  in  their 
proper  accent,  the  bird  responds.  In  the  autumn  the  same 
bird  utters  a  plaintive  note  while  he  passes,  with  his  flitting 
tribe,  over  the  fading  woods.     Is  it  a  requiem  ? 

There  is  that  little  cunning,  impudent  fellow,  the  wren,  who 
will  be  content  with  a  nest  in  an  old  hat  nailed  up  on  the  side 
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of  the  shed,  or  in  the  pocket  of  an  unused  carriage — ^lias  his? 
song,  "  so  loud,  sprightly,  and  tremulous,"  no  meaning  ?  He 
seems  to  strain  every  muscle  of  his  little  body,  and  his  throat 
is  opened  as  if  he  would  swallow  himself,  so  anxious  does  he 
seem  to  sing  so  loud  that  all  the  world  shall  hear.  At  the 
sultry  hour  of  noon,  Avhen  most  of  the  niusicians  of  the  air  seek 
repose  and  shelter  from  the  heat,  the  shrill  pipe  of  this  "sylvan 
elf  "  is  wide  open  ;  and  when  two  or  three  other  birds  are  ex- 
cited by  his  notes  to  sing,  we  can  scarcely  persuade  ourselves 
that  there  is  not  some  understanding  among  them,  that  favours 
us  with  an  aerial  concert,  of  which  the  ear  never  tires. 

It  has  been  said  that  "  every  variety  of  animated  beings 
possess  some  means  of  intelligible  communication.  Each  crea- 
ture, by  peculiar  sounds  or  signs  of  correspondence,  has  a  lan- 
guage understood  by  its  own  kind,  and  sometimes  learned  by 
others.  Emotions  of  caution,  affection,  and  fear,  of  joy,  gra- 
titude, and  grief,  are  disclosed  by  simple  tones  of  voice  or  im- 
pressive gestures,  to  signify  feelings,  strictly  comprehended  and 
often  answered.  Insects,  birds,  fishes,  and  beasts  thus  express 
themselves  in  distinct  languages — signs  spoken  and  sung,  seen, 
heard,  and  felt."* 

Some  birds,  especially  those  of  the  gregarious  and  migratory 
tribes  (as  the  crane,  martin,  wild  duck,  and  goose),  have  a  pe- 
culiar note,  which  is  called  "  the  gathering  cry."  The  swallow 
has  it  also.  His  usual  song  is  a  soft  melancholy  twitter,  but 
when  about  to  enter  upon  their  annual  migration,  these  birds 
are  summoned  to  their  general  rendezvous  by  a  peculiar  and 
uniform  note.  Crows  will  sail  above  and  around  a  carcass  for 
a  long  time,  if  there  is  no  tree  to  alight  on,  and  will  give  a  sig- 
nal of  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  When  the  feast  begins,  one 
of  the  flock  selects  a  post  of  observation  from  which  he  can 
descry  danger,  and  in  due  time  another  relieves  him,  that  he 
m/iy  take  his  share  in  the  repast.  Such  a  process  indicates 
some  sort  of  intercommunication. 

We  were  once  walking  on  the  tow-path  of  the  Lehigh  Canal, 
when  a  solitary  duck  waddled  along  before  us.  Whether  it  was 
love  of  mischief  or  love  of  the  duck  we  do  not  know,  but  some- 
thing prompted  us  to  drive  her  into  the  water,  and  pass  on. 
At  the  distance  of  one  hundred  rods  or  more,  we  came  across 
the  rest  of  the  flock  and  drove  them  in  also.  Some  token  in- 
terchanged between  them  must  have  attracted  their  attention, 
for  a  clump  of  trees  intervened  to  prevent  their  seeing  each 
other.  As  the  stray  duck  approached  the  rest,  they  first  pad- 
dled faster,  and  then  flew  towards  each  other  and  (as  nearly  as 
ducks  bould)  into  each  other's  arms.      Once  fairly  together, 

*  Dr  Gibbon  before  tho  Socist/  for  the  Advfincement  of  Science,  Boston^ 

1858. 
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"tliey  flapped  their  wings  joyously,  settled  quietly  down  upon 
the  glassy  water,  and  began  to  quack  with  an  energy  such  as 
they  would  be  likely  to  display  were  they  chatting  familiarly 
about  the  land-lubber  who  had  been  so  ungracious  to  them, 
and  the  fears  they  had  felt  that  they  should  never  quack 
together  again. 

But  it  is  at  early  dawn,  when  darkness  flees  away  and  the 
light  reveals  the  dim  outlines  of  the  forest  and  mountain,  that 
the  bird-concert  is  heard  to  the  greatest  advantage.  It  seems 
like  a  universal  congratulation — a  shout  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving for  the  gift  of  a  new  day.  The  lark  bears  the  gladness 
of  earth  upward  to  the  skies  ;  others  stay  below  and  chant  their 
morning  hymn ;  and  all  this  is  independent  of  man.  The 
eagle  would  have  screamed  on  the  summits  of  the  cliffs,  and  the 
nightingale  would  have  sung  its  song  in  the  forest,  without 
waiting  for  a  human  audience.  The  robin's  mate  and  ils  rival 
songsters  only  might  hear  its  melody,  or  for  its  own  enjoyment 
it  might  sing,  but  sing  it  must. 

There  are  many  sounds  which  convey  pleasant  impressions, 
though  they  have  no  such  distinct  character  and  charm  as  the 
music  of  birds.  It  has  been  said  that  the  most  unmusical  sound 
in  the  world  is  the  lowing  of  a  cow ;  and  yet  it  contributes  so 
essentially  to  the  agreeable  associations  of  country  life,  that — 
in  that  gem  of  English  poetry,  Gray's  "Elegy" — it  is  made  the 
signal  of  placid  repose  : 

"  The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day, 
The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o'er  the  lea." 

And  to  one  lost  in  the  woods  (as  some  one  has  observed),  such 
a  sound,  indicating,  as  it  does,  the  proximity  of  a  human  habi- 
tation, is  so  welcome,  that  the  wanderer  would  almost  throw 
his  arms  around  the  neck  of  the  brute  in  token  of  his  gratitude. 
There  are  sounds  which  become  musical  by  association.  The 
first  croak  of  the  frog,  as  a  token  of  the  breaking  up  of  winter, 
falls  agreeably  upon  the  ear.  Why  so  disparaging  a  term 
should  be  applied  to  the  sound  he  makes,  is  not  known. 
Querulous  and  ill-boding  people  are  called  "  croakers,"  but  the 
frog  is  always  happy  when  he  croaks ;  it  is  his  expression  of 
security  and  enjoyment.  The  raven  has  always  been  regarded 
by  superstitious  people  as  a  bird  of  ill-omen  : 

"  The  hoarse  raven  on  the  blasted  hough, 
By  croaking  from  the  left,  presaged  the  coming  blow." 

But  the  abused  frogs  are  cheerful  and  buoyant.  "  Nature 
is  never  malancholy,"  says  Coleridge,  and,  adds  a  writer  in 
Blackwood,  "as  Wilkes  was  no  Wilkesite,  so  frogs  are  no 
croakers." 
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"  In  the  month  of  April,"  says  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  nature, 
"  what  is  finer  than  a  symphonious  frog-pond  ?"  The  renowned 
Dr  Livingstone,  who  found  in  Africa  "a  splendid  esculent 
frog,  nearly  as  large  as  a  spring  chicken,"  (which  it  resembles 
when  cooked,)  says,  "  its  music  was  always  regarded  as  the 
most  pleasant  sound  that  met  the  ear,  after  crossing  portions 
of  the  thirsty  desert ;  and  I  can  fully  appreciate  the  sympathy 
with  these  animals  shewn  by  -(Esop  (himself  an  African),  in 
the  fable  of  the  'Boys  and  the  Frogs.'" 

The  cricket  is  not  to  be  despised  as  a  musician,  nor  indeed 
to  be  reckoned  an  inferior  acquisition  to  the  grand  orchestra  of 
nature.  He  has  generally  been  regarded  as  a  cheerful  song- 
ster.    Milton  says : 

"  Far  from  all  resort  of  mirth, 
Save  the  cricket  on  the  hearth." 

Implying  that  the  little  fellow  is  of  a  mirthful  turn.  It  is  to- 
be  observed,  however,  that  the  music  he  makes  is  not  vocal  but 
instrumental;  being  caused,  as  naturalists  tell  us,  by  the  fric- 
tion of  the  superior  pair  of  his  wings,  one  against  the  other ; — 
a  contrivance  quite  as  ingenious  and  effective  as  our  modern 
cymbals,  which  are  merely  two  circular  metallic  plates,  the 
edges  of  which  are  brought  into  contact,  to  produce  not  so 
agreeable  a  sound. 

But  there  are  beautiful  sounds  which  are  involuntary.  They 
are  without  effort  or  seeming  purpose.  Such  are  the  sounds 
of  gurgling  waters,  and  the  mysterious  winds.  Not  rural 
sights  alone,  but  rural  sounds 

•'  Exhilarate  the  spirits,  and  restore  the  tone 
Of  languid  nature.     Mighty  winds 
That  sweep  the  skirt  of  some  far-spreading  wood 
Of  ancient  growth,  make  music  not  unlike 
The  dash  of  ocean  on  his  winding  shore, 
And  lull  the  spirit  while  they  fill  the  mind." 

"  What  makes  things  musical  ?  Action,  said  the  little 
stream.  I  lay  still  in  my  mountain  cradle  for  a  long  while ; 
occasionally  the  shadow  of  an  eagle  swept  across  me  with  a 
wild  cry,  but  generally  from  morning  till  night,  I  kn°w  no- 
change  save  in  the  shadow  of  my  rocky  cradle,  and  the  shadows 
of  the  clouds  ;  but  rocks  and  clouds  are  very  silent.  The  sing- 
ing birds  did  not  venture  so  high,  and  the  insects  had  nothing 
to  tempt  them  near  me,  because  no  honeyed  flower-bells  bent 
over  me  there  ;  nothing  but  little  mosses  and  grey  lichens,  and 
these,  though  very  lovely,  are  quiet  creatures,  and  make  no 
stir.  I  longed  to  have  power  to  wake  the  hills  ;  but  1  should 
have  found  it  more  monotonous  had  I  not  felt  that  I  was  grow- 
ing, and  should  flow  forth  to  bless  the  fields  by  and  by.  Every 
drop  that  fell  into  my  rocky  basin  I  welcomed,  and  at  last  the 
spring  rains  came,  and  all  my  rocks  sent  me  down  little  rills  on 
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every  side,  and  the  snows  melted  into  my  cup,  and  at  last  I 
rose  beyond  the  rim  of  my  dwelling,  and  was  free  !  Then  I 
danced  down  over  the  hills,  and  sang  as  I  went,  till  all  the 
lonely  places  were  glad  with  my  voice  ;  and  I  tumbled  over  the 
stones  like  bells,  and  crept  among  the  cresses  like  fairy  flutes, 
and  dashed  over  the  rocks  and  plunged  into  the  pools  with  all 
my  endless  harmonies.  '  Action  makes  me  musical,"  said  the 
stream." 

Take  your  straw  hat  or  sun-bonnet,  on  some  sultry  day,  and 
walk  leisurely  down  to  that  little  clump  of  trees  at  the  foot  of 
the  lawn  ;  seat  yourself  on  the  clean,  dry  log,  or  smooth  rock, 
which  you  will  find  there,  aud  "  be  silent  that  you  may  hear." 

Your  ear  is  gTeeted  with  the  dull  insect  hum,  and  now  and 
then  there  is  a  note  from  the  sparrow  or  the  thrush,  but  you 
will  soon  find  that  the  sweetest  music  of  that  spot  is  made  by 
the  gentle  quiet  flow  of  water.  The  old  logs,  the  mossy  rocks, 
or  a  wisp  of  straw  and  sticks,  obstruct  its  passage,  and  occasion 
a  miniature  fall ;  and  as  some  of  these  obstructions  occur  in 
deeper  currents,  and  others  at  the  shallower  edge  of  the  brook, 
it  comes  to  pass  that  the  fall  is  here  an  inch  or  two,  and  there 
as  many  feet.  Some  mingle  with  the  flowing  stream  at  once, 
and  others  taking  a  little  truant  frolic,  take  a  circuitous  route 
through  the  tall  grass,  and  fall  into  the  current  below  ;  so  that 
altogether  there  is  an  indescribable  combination  of  agreeable 
sounds  inviting  to  meditation  and  repose.  The  constancy  of 
the  current  gives  you  the  impression  of  an  active  onward  move- 
ment, while  the  gentleness  and  softness  of  its  murmurs  is  irre- 
sistibly suggestive  of  rest. 

lu  om'  Western  wilds  the  weary  traveller  is  often  entertained 
during  his  wayside-meal,  by  the  music  of  one  of  these  sporting 
brooks,  in  a  manner  that  puts  quite  in  the  back-ground  the 
performances  of  expensive  bands,  with  horns,  and  hautboys,  and 
clattering  drums,  at  public  festivals.  So  that  it  may  not  be 
always  that 

"  Pure  gurgling  rills  a  lonely  desert  trace, 
And  waste  their  music  on  a  savage  race," 

But  there  are  inexhaustible  harmonies  in  the  winds  also.  A 
friend  said  to  us  the  other  day,  "  I  never  went  into  the  woods 
even  when  I  was  a  boy,  without  an  instinctive  inclination  to 
pray."     One  of  our  popular  American  poets*  tells  us  of 

"  The  sacred  influence 
That  from  the  stilly  twilight  of  the  place 
And  from  the  grey  old  trunks,  that,  high  in  heaven. 
Mingled  their  mossy  boughs,  and  from  the  sound 
Of  the  invisible  breath  that  sway 'd  at  once 
All  their  green  tops,  stole  over  him  and  bowed 
His  spirit  with  the  thought  of  boundless  power 
And  inaccessible  majesty." 

*  Bryant. 
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And  it  is  not  strange  that  the  silence  which  reigns  in  these 
deep  shades,  and  the  exclusion  from  them  of  all  that  jostles  and 
annoys  us  in  the  busy  world,  should  beget  a  feeling  of  awe  and 
veneration.  But  it  is  with  sound,  not  silence,  that  we  are  con- 
cerned. It  is  said  that  "  the  wind  is  a  musician  at  birth.  We 
extend  a  silken  thread  in  the  crevice  of  a  window,  and  the  wind 
finds  it,  and  goes  up  and  down  the  scale  upon  it,  and  poor 
Paganini  must  go  somewhere  else  for  honour,  for  lo  !  the 
wind  is  performing  upon  a  single  string  !  It  tries  almost 
everything  there  is  upon  earth  to  see  if  there  is  any  music  in  it. 
It  persuades  a  tune  out  of  the  great  bell  in  the  tower,  when  the 
sexton  is  at  home  and  asleep — it  makes  a  mournful  harp  of  the 
giant  pines,  and  it  does  not  disdain  to  try  what  sort  of  a  whistle 
can  be  made  of  the  humblest  chimney  in  the  world.  And  what 
a  melody  it  sings  when  it  gives  a  concert  with  a  full  choir  of 
the  waves  of  the  sea  ;  and  how  fondly  it  haunts  old  houses, 
moaning  under  the  eaves,  sighing  in  the  halls,  opening  old 
doors  without  fingers,  and  singing  a  measure  of  some  old  song 
around  the  fireless  and  deserted  hearth." 

II.  We  now  pass  to  the  beauty  and  variety  of  colours  which 
adorn  our  world,  and  which  are  so  profusely  spread  over  every 
province  of  it.  And  what  first  meets  the  eye  is  the  gorgeous 
carpet  of  grass  which  is  spread  over  the  larger  part  of  its  solid 
surface.  There  are  few  objects  more  grateful  to  the  sight  than 
a  lawn,  in  the  early  spring,  upon  which  the  tender  grass  has 
attained  just  height  enough  to  give  it  a  uniform  robe  of  green. 
The  softness,  richness,  and  purity  which  we  behold,  as  the  silver 
light  gleams  over  it,  completely  satisfies  the  ideal  of  verdure.  So 
when  the  crop  has  been  removed,  and  the  newly  mown  meadow 
presents  itself  to  view,  with  gladsome  birds  feasting  themselves 
on  seeds  and  insects  which  can  no  longer  be  concealed,  the 
passer-by  is  prompted  to  exclaim.  How  beautiful ! 

If  we  would  appreciate  this  matter  of  colour,  we  have  only 
to  suppose  that  the  grass,  and  trees,  and  plants,  had  been  red, 
blue,  or  yellow,  and  that  a  green  thing  were  as  rare  in  the  gar- 
dens, fields,  and  woods,  as  a  red,  blue,  or  yellow  thing  is  now. 
The  eye  rests  with  satisfaction  on  the  field  of  golden  wheat 
interspersed  in  the  landscape,  but  if  the  grass,  and  corn,  and 
leaves  were  of  the  same  complexion,  it  would  seek  relief  from 
the  sight.  So,  too,  were  everything  green,  the  sky,  the  water, 
and  the  ripe  grain,  the  effect  would  be  most  ungrateful  to  the 
sense. 

In  the  various  departments  of  the  floral  world  we  will  find 
an  endless  variety  of  colour,  as  well  as  of  form.  If  we  select, 
for  example,  the  family  of  roses,  it  would  be  difficult  to  name 
any  colour  or  shade  which  is  not  represented.  Roses  are 
found,  it  might  almost  be  said,  wherever  man  is  found.    There 
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are  supposed  to  be  more  than  three  thousand  varieties,  or 
nearly  the  number  of  the  known  languages  and  dialects  of  the 
globe.  Except  in  Australia  and  South  America,  they  are 
believed  to  be  universal.  And  in  these  countries  they  have 
such  a  profusion  of  other  flowers,  and  of  beautiful  birds  not 
found  elsewhere,  that  they  can  afford  to  dispense  with  roses. 

The  delicate  tints  which  distinguish  some  species  of  flowers 
seemed  designed  to  compensate  for  the  absence  of  fragrance. 
The  family  of  the  Dahlias  belong  to  this  class,  and  also  the 
Japonica  and  the  Fuchsia.  No  one  can  fail  to  notice  a  singu- 
lar contrast  in  the  colours  of  the  leaf  of  many  shrubs  and  trees. 
The  upper  surface  is  of  a  dark,  rich,  glossy  green,  while  the 
lower  is  nearly  a  dull  white.  When  moved  by  the  wind  these 
surfaces  seem  to  be  mingled,  and  as  they  receive  the  light  at 
different  angles,  one  might  look  upon  them  as  a  multitude  of 
animated  beings,  vieing  with  each  other  in  the  exhibition  of 
their  beauties.  Perhaps  no  feature  of  animate  nature  is  more 
striking  than  the  richness  and  variety  of  colours  which  birds 
display,  and  as  it  would  seem  to  be  no  source  of  pleasure  or 
occasion  of  pride  to  them,  we  must  suppose  that  it  is  to 
gratify  us  that  they  are  so  adorned.  In  many  of  the  finny  race 
also,  as  the  salmon,  trout,  and  the  goldfish,  we  see  a  gorgeous 
array  of  colours. 

And  it  is  not  the  richness  and  variety  of  these  colours  only 
that  charm  the  eye,  but  the  exquisite  blending  of  them,  espe- 
cially in  the  flower-world,  and  the  harmony  of  their  colour 
with  the  season  and  climate  in  which  they  are  seen.  In  tropi- 
cal regions,  the  most  brilliant  colours  prevail  in  the  plumage 
of  birds  and  in  the  productions  of  the  forest  and  flower-garden. 
This  harmony  is  traced,  by  some  admirer  of  nature,  in  eloquent 
terms  : 

"  As  winter  departs,  the  modest  violet  first  blooms  beneath 
a  veil  of  leaves,  which  radiate  back  upon  the  radiant  little 
flower  all  the  heat  that  departs  from  it.  As  the  snows  dis- 
appear, blossoms  of  other  flowers  open,  which  display  them- 
selves more  boldly  ;  but  they  are  blanched,  or  nearly  so.  In 
the  passage  from  the  last  snows  of  winter  to  the  first  blossoms 
of  spring,  the  harmony  of  colour  is  preserved, — hill-sides  and 
orchards  are  laden  with  delicate  white,  varied  rarely  by  the 
pink  upon  the  almond-tree.  Petals  of  apple-blossoms  floating 
on  the  wind  mimic  the  flakes  of  snow  that  were  so  lately  seen. 
As  the  warm  season  advances  colours  deepen,  until  we  come  to 
the  dark  crimson  of  autumn  flowers,  and  the  brown  of  autumn 
leaves.  This  change  is  meant  not  only  to  be  beautiful — it  has 
its  use.  Why  are  the  first  spring  flowers  all  white,  or  nearly 
white  ?  Because  when  the  winds  are  still  cold,  and  when  the 
sun  is  only  moderately  kind,  a  flower  would  be  chilled  to  death 
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if  its  heat  radiated  from  it  rapidly.  But  radiation  take  place 
most  freely  from  dark  colours — from  black,  from  the  strongly- 
defined  greens,  and  blues,  and  reds.  In  hot  weather,  flowers 
and  leaves  so  coloured  cool  more  readily  at  night,  and  form 
upon  their  surface  the  healing  dew.  The  delicate  spring  flowers 
are,  therefore,  of  a  colour  that  is  least  ready  to  encourage 
radiation.  For  the  same  reason — because  white  substances 
give  out  least  freely  the  heat  that  they  contain  or  cover — arctic 
animals  are  white  as  their  native  snows.  For  the  same  reason, 
too,  the  snow  itself  is  white.  When  cold  becomes  severe,  snow 
falls,  and  hangs  like  a  fur  mantle  about  the  soil  If  snow  were 
black,  or  red,  or  blue,  it  would  still  let  some  of  the  heat  escape 
which  is  retained  under  its  whiteness.  In  regions  subject  to  a 
cold  almost  incessant,  a  short  summer  produces  flowers  of 
extremely  vivid  colouring.  The  summer,  although  short,  is 
fierce,  and  the  plants  radiate  fast,  that  they  may  escape  de- 
struction. The  dark  verdure  of  the  northern  pines  would 
cause  them  to  lose  heat  with  great  rapidity.  For  compensa- 
tion, they  are  made  to  grow  in  pyramids,  that  catch  a  cone  of 
snow  so  cleverly  as  to  form  an  overcoat  during  the  hard 
weather.  Birch  trees  that  grow  in  the  same  forests  rise  among 
the  pines  like  silver  columns  ;  and  they  are  not  shaped  to  catch 
the  snow,  because  they  do  not  want  it.  They  have  their  own 
light  clothing  of  a  brilhant  whiteness." 

III.  If  we  turn  our  thoughts  now  to  the  beautiful  things  of 
MOTION,  with  which  all  nature  abounds,  we  shall  find  no  lack 
of  interest.  Take  first  the  falling  snow.  Who  has  seen  any- 
thing more  gi-aceful  than  the  graceful  flake  descending,  with 
more  or  less  rapidity  and  directness,  but  with  steady  certainty, 
to  the  lap  of  earth  ?  A  puflf  of  wind  puts  the  pure,  white, 
glistening  little  strangers  into  a  frolic,  and  they  race  about  in 
the  air  as  children  in  their  nursery,  and  yet  so  noiselessly  and 
gently  do  they  indulge  their  sport,  that  the  face  of  the  earth, 
for  hundreds  of  miles  in  extent,  may  be  found  covered  a  foot 
or  two  deep  with  them,  during  the  silent  watches  of  a  single 
night,  without  so  much  sound  as  is  made  by  the  breathing  of 
a  healthy  infant. 

"  Silently  gentle,  softly  slow. 
With  buoyant  fluttering, 
Flake  upon  flake,  the  feathery  snow, 
Kests  upon  ererything. 

The  rough  strong  branch  ;  each  twig  and  spray ; 

Smooth  leaf  of  holly-tree  ; 
Grass,  hedgerow,  housetop,  busy  way  ; 

All  white  as  white  can  be. 

How  all  God's  doings  manifold, 
His  power  and  wisdom  teach, 
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Sunshine  and  rain,  and  heat  and  cold, 
A  loving  kindness  each. 

And  all  this  gently  falling  snow 

Has  symbol  sweet  to  me  ; 
How,  without  pause,  his  mercies  flow, 

Silently,  tenderly." 

From  the  beauty  of  motion  in  the  falling  of  snow  we  cannot 
easily  separate  the  beauty  of  the  substance  itself.  The  falling 
of  soot,  or  the  floating  of  thistle  down,  were  it  equally  graceful, 
would  not  be  equally  agreable.  The  very  purity  of  it,  as  it 
comes  down  from  the  vault  of  heaven,  is  fitted  to  make  one's 
thoughts  pure.  It  was  a  rude,  but  scarcely  a  fantastic  notion 
of  the  Barbadoes  girl,  who,  seeing  snow  for  the  first  time, 
thought  it  must  be  angels  emptying  their  beds  of  down  upon 
the  earth. 

We  will  venture  to  say  that  few  persons  could  watch  without 
admiring  the  career  of  the  wind  attending  or  succeeding  a  fall 
of  light  snow.  Perhaps  the  black  massive  clouds  are  still  upon 
the  skirts  of  the  horizon,  or  the  sun  may  have  come  forth  and 
turned  every  crystal  flake  into  a  glittering  gem.  But  suddenly 
the  wind  rises,  and  the  air  is  soon  filled  with  eddies  of  the 
pure  white  snow,  or  gathered  in  crested  drifts  by  the  roadside 
and  along  the  borders  of  the  fields.  A  beautiful  description  of 
such  a  scene  we  have  from  Roger  Ascham,  Secretary  of 
State  under  three  successive  British  sovereigns.  From  the 
glare  of  courts  and  the  turmoil  of  politics  he  turned  not  un- 
willingly to  note  the  humours  of  the  wind  and  its  gambols 
with  the  snow. 

"  To  see  the  wind  with  a  man's  eye  it  is  impossible — ^the 
nature  of  it  is  so  fine  and  subtle ;  yet  this  experience  of  the 
wind  had  Ifonce  myself  I  rode  in  a  highway,  being  somewhat 
trodden  before  by  wayfaring  men.  The  fields  on  both  sides 
were  plain,  and  lay  almost  a  yard  deep  with  snow.  The  night 
before  had  been  a  little  frosty,  so  that  the  snow  was  hard  and 
crusted  above ;  so,  as  the  wind  blew,  it  took  the  loose  snow 
"with  it,  and  made  it  so  slide  upon  the  snow  in  the  fields,  which 
•was  hard  and  crusted  by  reason  of  the  frost  over  night,  that 
thereby  I  might  see  very  well  the  whole  nature  of  the  wind  as 
it  blew  that  day ;  and  I  had  great  delight  and  pleasure  to  mark 
it.  Sometimes  the  wind  would  not  be  past  two  yards  broad, 
and  so  it  would  carry  the  snow  as  far  as  I  could  see.  Another 
time  it  would  sweep  over  half  the  field  at  once.  Sometimes 
the  snow  would  tremble  softly — by  and  by  it  would  fly  won- 
derful fast.  And  this  I  perceived  also,  that  the  wind  goeth  by 
streams,  and  not  all  together — sometimes  slowlier,  sometimes 
swifter ;  sometimes  broader,  sometimes  narrower,  so  far  as  I 
could  see.     And  then  it  flew  not  straight,  but  sometimes  this 
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way,  and  then  that  way  ;  and  sometimes  it  ran  round  about  in 
a  compass  ;  and  sometimes  the  snow  would  be  lift  clear  from 
the  ground  up  in  the  air  ;  and  by  and  by  it  would  be  all  clapped 
to  the  ground  as  though  there  had  been  no  wind  at  all.  And 
again  I  could  hear  the  wind  blow  in  the  air  when  nothing  was 
stirred  on  the  ground ;  and  then,  all  at  once,  it  would  lift  up 
the  snow  again  wonderfully.  This  experience  made  me  more 
marvel  at  the  nature  of  the  wind  than  it  made  me  cunning  in 
the  knowledge  of  it." 

Perhaps  few  objects  are  more  beautiful  for  motion  than  run- 
ning water.  There  is  a  wild  brook  flowing  along  the  base  of 
one  of  the  mountains  that  overhang  Mauch  Chunk,  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  we  have  followed  with  inexpressible  delight.  Its 
fall,  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  miles,  may  be  several  hun- 
dred feet,  while  no  single  fall  is  more  than  five  or  six  iuches. 
Our  first  glimpse  of  it  is  as  it  lies  motionless  in  a  little  shady 
nook,  where  it  seems  to  have  been  arranging  the  plan  of  its 
expedition.  It  sets  out  with  wonderful  glee,  sparkles  in  the 
sunlight  for  a  few  rods,  and  then,  seeming  to  be  seized  with  a 
sudden  fit  of  timidity  or  modesty,  retires  within  a  thick-leafed 
arch,  but  soon  shews  itself  again,  though  with  more  calm  and 
sedate  manners,  flowing  on  with  scarcely  a  gurgle  or  a  ripple. 
By  and  by  some  little  obstruction  impedes  and  excites  it,  when 
forthwith  it  pitches  and  tumbles  its  little  volume  hither  and 
thither,  over  this  and  that,  and  then  slipping  triumphantly 
along  upon  a  bed  of  smooth  stones,  seems  to  forget  its  struggles. 
And  now  it  frolics  in  sunshine  and  shade ;  sometimes  quiet, 
and  then  restless  and  noisy  ;  and  we  follow  it  as  we  would  a 
frisky  companion,  with  a  mixture  of  curiosity  and  anxiety,  to 
see  what  the  end  of  its  wild  career  will  be. 

'•  By  thirsty  hills  it  hurries  down, 
Or  slips  between  the  ridges ; 
By  twenty  thorps* — a  little  town — 
And  half  a  dozen  bridges. 

It  chatters  over  stony  ways 

In  little  sharps  and  trebles, 
Or  bubbles  into  eddying  ways, 

And  babbles  on  the  pebbles." 

The  motion  of  the  sea  is  not  more  grave  than  beautiful. 
The  ebbing  and  flowing  tides  give  us  the  idea  of  power  and 
grandeur,  but  the  motion  of  the  waves  thai  of  beauty.  Unlike 
the  brook  and  the  river, — its  tributaries, — the  waters  of  the  sea 
are  at  rest.  The  series  of  ridges  and  hollows,  which  we  call 
waves,  seem  to  us  to  advance  towards  the  shore,  till  they  break 

*  Hamlets. 
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with  a  dash  of  spray  upon  the  beach,  but  it  is  a  mere  appear- 
ance. The  water  may  be  perfectly  composed  except  this  sur- 
face-motion, and  the  mighty  billows,  so  lofty  as  to  hide  from 
each  other's  view  the  largest  vessels  when  only  a  few  rods 
apart,  are  merely  bodies  of  water  at  rest,  as  it  regards  horizontal 
motion,  and  only  depressed  on  one  side  and  elevated  on  the 
other  by  the  action  of  the  wind. 

"  The  wave  behind  impels  the  wave  before." 

The  motion  of  a  vessel  upon  this  undulating  surface  is  sur- 
passingly beautiful.  With  inimitable  grace  she  sits  upon  the 
treacherous  throne,  descending  upon  the  falling  and  rising  upon 
the  ascending  wave  ;  and  now  and  then,  as  if  to  shew  off,  she 
gently  reclines,  first  on  the  one  side  and  then  on  the  other, 
while  her  snow-white  sails,  proudly  bent,  "  receive  the  humble 
service  of  the  winds." 

And  while  by  the  sea-side,  we  may  notice  that  in  air  as  well 
as  upon  water  are  objects  conspicuous  for  beauty  of  motion. 
The  fish-hawk  poises  himself  in  midheaven,  sails  slowly  and 
serenely  round  and  round  for  minutes  together,  flapping  his 
wings  but  once  or  twice,  and  ending  his  graceful  gyration  by 
suddenly  darting  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  with  almost 
unerring  certainty  seizing  his  scaly  prey. 

The  branches  of  trees,  so  graceful  in  their  form  and  position, 
are  beautiful  in  motion.  There  is  a  stateliness  and  grandeur 
in  the  lofty  forest  tree,  independent  of  motion,  which  strikes 
the  observing  eye,  leading  the  fancy  of  the  poet  to  conceive  of 
those 

"  Green-robed  senators  of  mighty  woods — tall  oaks." 

But  the  seeming  animation  with  which  motion  endues  them 
is  a  source  of  constant  pleasure.  We  have  known  an  invalid 
lady,  whose  tedious  hours  of  confinement  were  inexpressibly 
relieved  by  watching  the  movements  of  a  young  maple,  which 
grew  at  the  distance  of  several  rods  from  her  window.  The 
topmost  twigs  only  were  visible  above  the  roofs  of  intervening 
houses,  and  yet  their  motions  were  various  and  beautiful  enough 
to  delight  the  weary  eyes  that  gazed  upon  them. 

But  perhaps  the  clouds  may  be  regarded  as  among  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  natural  objects,  so  far  as  rtiotion  is  concerned. 
We  suppose  biblical  critics  will  be  slow  to  allow  such  an  inter- 
pretation, but  we  sometimes  think  the  passage,  "  he  that 
regardeth  the  clouds  shall  not  reap,"  might  perhaps  intimate 
to  us,  among  other  things,  that  the  observation  of  their  endless 
shapes  and  beautiful  motions  would  so  absorb  a  contemplative 
or  imaginative  husbandman,  if  he  should  give  himself  up  to  it, 
that  he  would  forego  his  labour,  and  so  lose  his  harvest. 
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The  clouds  furnish  the  sacred  poets  and  orators  with  some 
of  their  most  sublime  and  impressive  images.  Among  the 
achievements  of  Omnipotence,  it  is  said,  "  He  bindeth  up  the 
waters  in  his  thick  cloud,  and  the  cloud  is  not  rent  under  them." 
By  another  the  clouds  are  represented  as  the  "  chariots  of  the 
Almighty,"  and  by  a  third,  as  "  the  dust  of  his  feet."  Beauti- 
ful indeed  are  these  gigantic  masses  of  vapour  that  force  them- 
selves above  the  earth,  and  carry  in  their  bosom  the  treasures 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life. 

"  When  the  lofty  and  barren  mountain  was  first  up-heaved 
into  the  sky,"  says  a  legend  of  India,  "  and  from  its  elevation 
looked  down  on  the  plains  below,  and  saw  its  own  valley  and 
the  less  elevated  hills  around  it  covered  with  verdure  and  fruit- 
ful trees,  it  sent  up  to  Brahma  something  like  a  murmur  of 
complaint,  'Why  am  I  thus  barren?  Why  these  naked  and 
scarred  sides  exposed  to  the  eye  of  man  V 

"  And  Brahma  answered,  *  The  very  light  shall  clothe  thee, 
and  the  shadow  of  a  passing  cloud  shall  be  thy  royal  mantle. 
With  mpre  verdure  there  would  be  less  light.  Thou  shalt  share 
in  the  azure  of  heaven,  and  the  youngest  and  fairest  cloud  of  a 
summer  sky  shall  nestle  in  thy  bosom.  Thou  belongest  half 
to  us.' 

"  So  was  the  mountain  dowered,  and  so  have  the  loftiest 
minds  of  men  in  all  ages  been  dowered.  To  lower  elevations 
have  been  given  the  pleasant  verdure,  the  vine,  and  the  olive. 
Light !  light  alone,  and  the  deep  shadow  of  the  passing  cloud, 
these  are  the  gifts  bestowed  on  the  prophets  of  the  race." 

"  The  sky,"  says  a  popular  writer,*  "  is  the  part  of  creation 
in  which  nature"  (or  nature's  God)  "  has  done  more  for  the 
sake  of  pleasing  man,  more  for  the  sole  and  evident  purpose 
of  talking  to  him  and  teaching  him,  than  in  any  part  of  her" 
(his)  "  works,  and  it  is  just  the  fact  which  man  regards  with 
least  attention.  Every  essential  purpose  of  the  sky  might  be 
answered,  so  far  as  we  know,  if  once  in  three  days,  or  there- 
abouts, a  great  ugly  black  rain  cloud  were  brought  up  over  the 
blue  sky,  and  everything  well  watered,  and  then  all  left  blue 
again  till  next  time,  with  perhaps  a  film  of  morning  ant',  even- 
ing mist  for  dew.  But  instead  of  this,  there  is  not  a  moment 
or  day  in  any  of  our  lives  when  nature"  (or  her  God)  "  is  not 
producing  scene  after  scene,  picture  after  picture,  glory  after 
glory,  and  working  still  upon  such  exquisite  and  constant  prin- 
ciples of  the  most  perfect  beauty,  that  it  is  quite  certain  it  is 
all  done  for  us,  and  intended  for  our  perpetual  pleasure.  Yes, 
the  sky  is  for  all  Sometimes  gentle,  sometimes  capricious, 
sometimes  awful— never  the  same  for  two  moments  together — 

*  Ruskin. 
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almost  human  in  its  passions,  almost  spiritual  in  its  tenderness, 
its  appeal  to  what  is  immortal  in  us  is  as  distinct,  as  its  ministry 
of  chastisement  or  of  blessing  to  what  is  mortal  in  us  is 
essential." 

To  a  few  the  revelations  of  the  sky  are  full  of  meaning  and 
interest.     Here  and  there  one  can  see, 

"  Underneath  tlie  young  grey  dawn 
A  multitude  of  dense  white  fleecy  clouds^ 
"Wandering  in  thick  flocks  among  the  mountains, 
Shepherded  by  the  slow,  unwilling  wind," 

but  to  most  it  appears  only  as  the  reservoir  of  light  and  vapour, 
from  which  men  receive  supplies  in  common  with  the  worm 
and  the  weed.  "  In  moments  of  utter  idleness  and  vacuity,  we 
turn  as  a  last  resort  to  the  sky,  and  one  says  it  has  been  warm; 
another,  it  has  been  wet ;  and  still  another,  it  has  been  windy. 
But  who  saw  the  chain  of  tall  white  mountains  that  girded 
the  horizon  yesterday  ?  Who  saw  the  narrow  sunbeam  that 
came  out  of  the  south,  and  smote  upon  their  summits,  till  they 
blended,  or  melted  away  in  a  dust  of  blue  rain  ?  "Who  saw  the 
dance  of  the  dead  clouds  when  the  sunbeams  left  them  last 
night,  and  the  west  wind  blew  them  before  it  like  withered 
leaves?" 

If  we  turn  from  these  specific  objects  of  grace  and  beauty  to 
the  phenomena  with  which  our  daily  life  is  most  intimately 
concerned,  we  shall  fi(nd  newer  and  higher  claims  upon  our 
admiration.  Think  for  a  moment  of  the  succession  of  day  and 
night.  We  awake  from  sleep  (the  mysterious  image  of  death) 
with  invigorated  powers  of  body  and  mind.  Our  nerves  and 
muscles  at  once  obey  our  will,  and  the  inexplicable  functions  of 
heart,-  and  mind,  and  conscience,  are  resumed.  We  throw  open 
our  window,  and  inhale  the  fragrant  and  bracing  air  of  a  new 
morning.  And  it  is  all  literally  new.  "  The  scene  to  every 
individual  man,  woman,  and  child,  shifts  with  every  rising  and 
setting  sun.  To-day  is  like  no  day  which  has  ever  been  before, 
or  ever  shall  be  again.  The  position  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies 
is  changed  as  it  respects  the  earth.  There  is  a  new  condition 
of  the  whole  vegetable  world."  All  the  human  family  have 
taken  a  long  step  in  life's  journey.  Nothing  is  exactly  as  it 
was  yesterday,  or  as  it  will  be  to-morrow.  Thousands  leave, 
and  other  thousands  enter  upon  this  stage  of  action  between 
every  sun-rising  and  setting.  Does  not  this  idea  of  vast,  un- 
ceasing, universal  change  challenge  our  admiration  ?  Not  a 
blade  of  grass,  not  a  flower,  not  an  insect,  not  a  living  creature 
is  at  rest.  "  The  clouds  now  sailing  over  the  deep  blue  sky 
were  never  there  before.  To  beasts  and  birds,  who  borrow  no 
thoughts  or  cares  from  yesterday  or  to-morrow,  each  day  is 
the  beginning  of  a  new  life."     The  dew-drops  that  sparkle  in. 
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the  sunbeams  this  morning  are  as  fresh,  and  pure,  and  new  as 
those  which  decked  the  garden  of  Eden. 

The  succession  of  seasons  is  superlatively  grand  and  beauti- 
ful. There  is  the  autumnal  decay  of  living  nature,  its  burial 
during  the  cheerless  winter,  and  its  upspringing  into  life  and 
gladness  to  meet  the  vernal  sun.  Eloquently  has  it  been  said, 
"  that  every  green  thing  loves  to  die  in  bright  colours.  The 
vegetable  cohort  marches  glowing  out  of  the  year  in  flaming 
dress,  as  if  to  leave  this  earth  were  a  triumph,  not  a  sadness. 
It  is  never  nature  that  is  so  sad,  but  only  we,  who  dare  not 
look  back  on  the  past,  and  that  have  not  its  prophecy  of  the 
future  in  our  bosoms.  But  there  is  quite  as  much  of  life  as  of 
death  in  autumn — as  much  of  creation  and  youth  as  of  passing 
away.  Every  flower  has  left  its  house  full  of  seeds.  No  leaf 
has  dropped  till  a  bud  has  been  born  to  it.  Already  another 
year  is  hidden  along  the  bough,  another  summer  is  secure 
among  the  decaying  flowers.  Along  the  banks  the  green, 
heart-shaped  leaves  of  the  violet,  tell  me  that  it  is  all  well  at 
the  root,  and  on  turning  the  soil,  I  find  those  spring  beauties 
that  died  are  only  sleeping.  What  earth  ha,s  once  owned  and 
had,  it  shall  never  lose.  There  is  resurrection-hope  not  alone 
in  the  garden  sepulchre  of  Christ.  Every  leaf,  and  tree,  and 
root,  is  an  annual  prophet,  sent  to  affirm  the  future  and  cheer 
the  way.  Thus,  as  birds,  to  lead  their  little  ones  to  fly,  do  fly 
first  themselves  to  shew  the  way,  and  as  guides  that  would 
bring  the  timid  to  venture  into  the  dark-faced  pool,  do  first  go 
back  and  forth  through  it,  so  the  year  and  its  mighty  multi- 
tude of  growths  walk  in  and  out  before  us,  to  encourage  our 
faith  of  life  by  death  ;  of  decay  for  the  sake  of  better  growth. 
Every  seed  and  every  bud  whispers  to  us,  to  secure  while  the 
leaf  is  yet  green,  the  germ  that  shall  live  when  frosts  have  de- 
stroyed both  fruit  and  flower." 

But  the  beautiful  things  that  are  obvious  to  sight  and  sense 
are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  those  that  are  appreciable 
only  by  our  moral  faculties.  Into  the  magnificent  temple  of 
light,  and  life,  and  beauty,  which  rose  to  the  view  of  the  sons 
of  the  morning,  when  the  Creator  "  spake,  and  it  was  done," 
an  intelligent  immortal  being  enters,  to  admire  and  adore ;  but 
there  is  a  higher  sphere  of  contemplation  suited  to  its  higher 
and  holier  sympathies.  There  is  something  in  the  heroism  of 
the  champions  of  truth  and  right ;  in  the  stern  moral  conflicts 
with  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  and  in  the  signal  vic- 
tories which  are  won  over  self  and  sin,  that  excites  a  very  dif- 
'ferent  class  of  emotions.  Who  reads  of  that  noble  tribute  of 
filial  gratitude  to  which,  in  the  old  age  of  chivalry,  a  company 
of  lordly  knights  listened,  without  inexpressible  admiration  ? 
The  walls  of  the  old  castle  resounded  with  sounds  of  mirth  and 
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s  ong.     Each  knight  had  pledged  his  lady  by  name  in  the  flow- 
ing cup,  when  St  Leon's  turn  came, 

"  '  I  drink  to  one,'  lie  said, 
'  Whose  image  never  may  depart — 
Deep  graven  on  this  grateful  heart, 

Till  memory  is  dead. 
To  one  whose  love  for  me  shall  last, 
When  lighter  passions  long  have  past, 

So  holy  'tis,  and  true  ; 
To  one  whose  love  both  longer  dwelt, 
More  deeply  fixed — more  keenly  felt — 

Than  any  pledged  to  you.' 

"  Each  guest  upstarted  at  the  word, 
And  laid  a  hand  upon  his  sword, 

With  fiery  flashing  eyes. 
And  Stanley  said,  '  We  crave  the  name, 
Proud  knight !  of  this  most  peerless  dame, 

Whose  love  you  count  so  high.' 
St  Leon  paused,  as  if  he  would 
Not  breathe  her  name  in  careless  mood. 

Thus  lightly  to  another  ; 
Then  bent  his  noble  head,  as  though 
To  give  that  word  the  reverence  due — 

And  gently  said — '  My  Mothek  ! ' " 

What  in  the  wide  world  is  more  beautiful  than  that  little 
creature,  with  its  tiny,  clean,  plump  hand,  grasping  the  fold  of 
its  mother's  dress  ?  What  fearless  confidence  does  that  little 
hand,  full  of  frail  silk  or  cotton,  inspire,  and  what  is  it  but  the 
incipiency  of  a  faith,  which,  in  its  maturer  growth  and  diviner 
virtue,  gave  birth  to  "  the  glorious  company  of  the  apostles,  the 
goodly  fellowship  of  the  prophets,  and  the  noble  army  of  mar- 
tyrs?" Well  would  it  be,  if,  as  that  little  hand  grows  larger, 
and  leaner,  and  stronger,  the  soul  that  animates  it  could  grasp 
with  equal  confidence  other  objects  of  faith  revealed  with  the 
advance  of  years ! 

What  beauty  of  the  stars  or  flowers — what  grandeur  of 
mountain  or  ocean  scenery,  stirs  the  soul  like  the  spectacle  of 
a  little  wee  thing — the  daughter  of  the  lighthouse-keeper — who, 
in  the  unexplained  absence  of  her  father,  braves  the  fury  of  the 
storm  ;  with  toil  and  peril  climbs  the  lofty  tower,  and  sends 
the  light  flashing  out  far  off  upon  the  foaming  waters ! 

But  our  limits  forbid  any  further  expatiation,  and  our  object 
is  accomplished  if  we  have  invested  with  new  interest  but  one 
of  the  many  beautiful  objects  that  are  familiar  to  every-day  life. 
In  times  like  these,  when  the  wail  of  sorrow  and  woe  comes  to 
us  on  the  wings  of  every  wind,  and  we  are  prone  to  brood  over 
the  "ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,"  we  do  well  to  take  lessons  of 
cheerfulness  and  confidence  from  the  beautiful  things  of  earth. 
The  hand  that  contrived,  upholds,  aad  controls  the  well-ordered 
frame  of  the  material  universe,  distributes  with  more  than 
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royal  munificence  the  gifts  of  his  bounty.  There  is  no  valley 
so  deep,  or  dwelling  so  dark,  that  no  beam  of  sunshine  can 
penetrate  it.  The  faith  of  the  lost  traveller  has  been  nerved 
by  beholding  the  exquisite  structure  of  a  tuft  of  moss,  and  the 
dreariness  of  a  captive's  cell  has  been  made  cheerful  by  the 
presence  of  an  insect.  The  show  of  nature  is  all  open.  The 
poorest  and  meanest  have  the  freest  access  and  largest  liberty. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  hours  of  admittance,  no  rising  and  fall- 
ing curtain,  except  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  sublime 
features  of  the  exhibition.  There  are  no  reserved  seats — no 
privileged  boxes.  The  language  of  the  whole  spectacle  to  the 
whole  race  of  intelligent  creatures  is — 

"  Praise  God  in  the  sanctuary  ; 
Praise  him  in  the  firmament  of  his  power ; 
Praise  him  for  his  mighty  acts  ; 
Praise  him  according  to  his  excellent  greatness  ; 
Let  everything  that  hath  breath  praise  the  Lord." 

"  There  is  a  rapture,"  says  one,  "  in  the  beholding  of  this 
wondrous  world.  There  is  a  joy  in  contemplating  the  manifold 
forms  in  which  the  All -Beautiful  has  concealed  his  essence,  and 
the  living  garment  in  which  the  Invisible  has  robed  his  mys- 
terious loveliness.  In  every  aspect  of  nature  there  is  joy — 
whether  it  be  the  purity  of  virgin  morning,  or  the  sombre  grey 
of  a  day  of  clouds,  or  the  solemn  pomp  and  majesty  of  night." 
•  But  all  this  is  the  finite  beautiful — it  is  the  transient,  not  the 
eternal. 

"  There's  not  a  leaf  within  the  bower, 
There's  not  a  bird  upon  the  tree, 
There's  not  a  dew-drop  in  the  flower. 
But  bears  the  impress.  Lord,  of  thee. 
Thy  hand  the  varied  leaf  designed, 
And  gave  the  bird  its  thrilling  tune ; — 
Thy  power  the  dewdrop's  tints  combine. 
Till  like  a  diamond's  blaze  they  shine."* 

The  eye  rises  witb  the  heart  from  these  majestic  mountains, 
this  boundless  expanse  of  waters,  these  beautiful  objects  which 
delight  and  refresh  the  sense  and  the  mind,  to  the  iiimament 
above  us,  and  by  the  power  of  religious  faith  we  penetrate  the 
veil,  and  behold  the  infinite  and  eternal  one — the  Creator, 
Upholder,  and  Ruler  of  all.  To  be  the  object  of  his  love  and 
favour,  to  be  adopted  into  his  family,  to  be  like  him,  to  be  with 
him,  must  be  "joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory." 

*  Mrs  Opie. 
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Art,  X. — MicaKs  Prophecy  of  Christ* 

The  quotation  contained  in  the  sixth  verse  of  the  second  chap- 
ter of  Matthew  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  to  be  taken  from  the 
first  verse  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  Micah,  As  to  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew  text,  there  is  no  doubt  or  dispute.  The  only 
emendations  which  have  been  proposed  are  purely  conjectural. 
Venema,  for  example,  proposes  to  omit  the  words  yn  'lovda,  on 
account  of  the  unusual  and  difficult  construction  ;  and  Fritzsche, 
instead  of  ro/g,  reads  raTc  ^Xi/jt,6an,  agreeing  with  mXifftv  under- 
stood, and  meaning  among  the  chief  cities  of  Judah,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  supposed  incongruity  of  calhng  Bethlehem  the 
least,  iKayjGTri,  i.  e.,  hXayjcrn  'KoKig^  the  least  town,  among  the 
'princes  or  governors  of  Judah.  But  these  emendations  are 
entirely  unnecessary.  The  yn  'lovda,  which  distinguishes  the 
Bethlehem  here  meant,  from  a  place  of  the  same  name  belong- 
to  the  tribe  of  Zebulon,t  is  elliptically  used,  in  accordance 
with  a  common  Hebrew  idiom  (nnn''  Dn^VT'3,)  and  that  with 

our  own,  when  we  connect  the  name  of  a  town  with  that  of 
the  state  in  which  it  lies,  without  an  intervening  preposition, 
as  in  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  As  to  the  other  case,  the  ex- 
planation of  the  seeming  incongruity,  if  indeed  so  slight  a 
solecism  needs  an  explanation,  is,  that  the  address  is  to  the 
town  of  Bethlehem,  not  as  such,  or  on  its  own  account,  but  in 
allusion  to  the  person  who  was  to  come  out  of  it,  and  who  is 
therefore  here  compared  with  the  princes  of  Judah,  though  the 
adjective  agrees  in  gender  with  the  town  itself 

But  though  the  preliminary  questions  are  thus  easily  dis- 
posed of,  when  we  come  to  compare  the  quotation  with  the 
Hebrew  text,  we  are  met  at  once  by  several  remarkable  dis-' 
crepancies.     Let  us  examine  them  in  juxtaposition. 

Ka/  ffj),  BridXiSfj,,  yri  'lovda,  ovdafiug  sXa^larri  s7  sv  ro7g  tiyi/tiosiv 
'loijda-  Ix  gov  yag  s'^iXsveirai  Tiyov/ji/svog,  oarig  -^roifLavs?  rov  Xaov  (lov  rov 
'iffga^X. 

And  thou,  Bethlehem,  land  of  Judah  (i.  e.,  in  the  land  of 
Judah),  art  by  no  means  least  among  the  chiefs  of  Judah  ; 
for  out  of  thee  shall  come  forth  a  leader  (chief  or  governor, 
^youfiivog),  who  shall  feed  my  people  Psrael. 

Ni;.  "b  Tjaa  rn^in''  >E)bK2  !ni^n)  -i^;;^  ^^')^^  °D^'J^^^  i^h^. 
I  Dbii?  ^b^D  nipT2  vrl^»:iiD•')''7i<-|^•''3'  bw')D  nVn\> 

And  thou,  Bethlehem  Ephratah,  too  small  to  be  among  the 
thousands  of  Judah,  out  of  thee  shall  come  forth  to  me  (or  for 
me)  one  to  be  a  ruler  in  Israel,  and  his  going  forth  (or  the 
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places  of  his  going  forth)  are  from  antiquity,  the  days  of 
eternity. 

The  last  words  are  added  to  complete  the  sentence,  and 
because  of  their  importance  to  the  exegesis  of  the  passage  in 
Micah,  They  are  not  included  in  the  quotation,  as  will  be 
seen  more  clearly  afterwards,  because  the  point  in  question 
was  the  place  of  the  Messiah's  birth,  and  not  his  pre-existence. 

It  is  evident,  at  first  sight,  that  the  points  of  difference 
between  these  passages  are  too  great  to  admit  of  our  regarding 
one  as  an  exact  translation  of  the  other.  And  the  question 
thus  arises,  whether  the  disagreement  is  in  sense  and  sub- 
stance, or  in  the  mere  external  form  in  which  the  same  thought 
is  exhibited.  In  order  to  determine  this,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  take  up  the  variations  seriatim — with  one  exception,  in  the 
order  of  the  text  itself. 

1.  To  the  nniS)]^  Dn?"/!"*!!  of  the  Hebrew  corresponds  the 

Bi^dXelfi  yri  'lohha  of  the  Greek,  in  explanation  of  which  differ- 
ence an  eminent  writer  upon  biblical  geography*  suggests 
that  Ephratah  was  the  district  in  which  Bethlehem  was  situate, 
and  therefore  included  in  the  larger  term  employed  by  Matthew. 
The  difference  would  then  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than  that 
between  the  phrases,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  and  Princeton, 
Mercer  County,  or,  to  take  a  more  distinguished  illustration, 
between  London,  Middlesex,  and  London,  England.  But  this 
geographical  hypothesis  appears  to  rest  on  no  foundation,  and 
is,  in  this  case,  perfectly  unnecessary,  since  the  seeming  dis- 
crepancy is  at  once  removed  b}'^  referring  to  Gen,  xxxv.  19, 
where  it  is  said  that  "  Rachel  died  and  was  buried  in  the  way 
to  Ephrath,  which  is  Bethlehem."  Ephraih  and  Ephratah  are 
slightly  varied  forms  of  the  same  name.  And  as  we  find  the 
two  names  thus  identified  in  Genesis,  so  in  the  book  of  Ruth 
(iv.  11)  we  find  the  two  combined  in  a  sort  of  proverbial  paral- 
lelism :  "  Do  thou  worthily  in  Ephratah,  and  be  famous  in 
Bethlehem."  Now  as  there  was  at  least  one  other  Bethlehem, 
the  purpose  of  distinction  was  effectually  answered  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  second  name  which  was  not  common  to  both  places. 
Bethlehem  Ephratah  means  nothing  more,  then,  than  the 
Bethlehem  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  which  idea  is  the 
very  one  expressed  by  the  form  of  the  Greek  version.  Why 
the  form  was  varied,  is  a  question  which  depends  upon  another 
to  be  afterwards  considered,  as  to  the  origin  and  the  design  of 
the  translation  which  appears  in  Matthew.  It  will  here  be 
sufficient  to  quote  Hengstenberg's  suggestion,-}*  that  the  pro- 
phet, instead  of  the  more  common  designation  (Bethlehem- 
Judah)  uses  one  borrowed  from  the  thirty-fifth  of  Genesis, 
because  there  are  several  other  allusions  to  that  chapter  in  the 
*  Bachiene,  ii.  2,  p.  7.  f  Christologie,  Th.  3,  p.  294, 
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context,  and  because  he  intended  an  allusion,  at  the  same  time, 
to  the  etymology  of  both  names,  as  denoting  plenty.  But 
when  the  prophecy  was  quoted,  these  considerations  had  no 
force,  and  as  the  end  of  the  quotation  was  to  point  out  Bethle- 
hem in  Judah  as  the  place  of  the  Messiah's  birth,  the  common 
and  explicit  form  was  naturally  used  instead  of  the  more  allu- 
sive and  obscure  one,  which  had,  no  doubt,  become  obsolete  in 
Matthew's  time.  More  than  enough  has  now  been  said  to  shew 
that  notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  form,  as  to  the  first  point, 
the  same  idea  is  expressed  in  both  cases. 

2.  The  next  point  of  difference  is  in  the  ^37hi  of  the  Hebrew, 

as  compared  with  the  Greek  ^i/eA^off",  the  one  denoting  thou- 
sands, and  the  other  chiefs  or  governors.  This  diversity  has 
led  to  a  conjectural  emendation  of  the  Masoretic  text,  by  which 
the  pointing  of  the  ^s'^Nt,  thousands,  would  be  changed  as  to 

read    '^'S^'i^,  dukes,   captains,  governors*      But  in  addition 

to  the  total  want  of  all  external  evidence,  it  has  been 
well  objected,  that  ^"^^^i  is  used  in  the  general  sense  of  ruler 
only  by  the  later  Hebrew  writers,!  while  in  earlier  times,  it  was 
employed  as  a  peculiar  title  of  the  Edomitish  chieftains,  just 
as  Czar,  though  a  derivation  of  Caesar,  is  confined  in  usage  to 
the  Emperor  of  Russia.  The  true  solution  of  the  difficulty  lies 
in  the  consideration,  that  the  thousands  of  Judah  does  not 
mean  the  multitudes,  the  numerous  population  of  that  tribe, 
but  its  branches,  subdivisions,  or  great  families,  with  evidene 
allusion  to  the  decimal  arrangement,  both  of  tribes  and  armies, 
which  has  been  usual  in  Oriental  countries,  since  the  days  of 
the  patriarchs,  and  with  reference  to  which,  the  chiefs  of  the 
Hebrew  tribes  are  more  than  once  called  the  heads  of  the  thou- 
sands of  Isra^l.X  Now  the  prophet,  though  he  formally  ad- 
dresses Bethlehem  itself,  may  be  supposed  to  address  it  in  the 
person  of  its  chief  or  representative,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  Hebrew  adjective  and  pronoun  {yV^  and  TM^i^)  are  in  the 
masculine  form,  although  the  names  of  towns  are  generally 
feminine.  And  hence  it  is  that  the  comparison,  instead  of  be- 
ing made  between  the  town  referred  to  and  the  other  towns  of 
Judah,  is  between  that  town,  as  represented  by  its  chief,  and 
the  other  chiefs,  or  heads  of  the  thousands  of  Judah  ;  and 
^ysfioaiv,  though  not  a  strict  translation  of  \37i;^,  conveys  sub- 
stantially the  same  idea. 

3.  Another  difference  of  less  importance  is  the  omission  of 
the  phrase  to  me  in  Matthew's  version.  The  reason  of  this 
may  be,  that  the  w  is  expletive  or  pleonastic,  like  *?{/  in  "^/""H?.' 

*  J.  D.  Michaelis.     Justi  on  Micah. 

t  See  Jer.  xiii  21.     Zech.  ix.  7  ;  xii.  5,  6. 

X  Num.  i.  16  ;  x  4.    Josh,  xxii,  21,  80. 
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go  thou,  literally  go  to  thee*  a  similiar  idiomatic  use  of  me 
being  common  in  old  English  after  certain  active  verbs.  But 
if  the  phrase  has  an  independent  meaning,  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
plained, as  some  suppose,-}*  that  the  prophet  uses  it  in  applica- 
tion to  himself,  as  representing  the  whole  people — ovi  of  thee 
shall  come,  for  me,  for  my  benefit,  for  that  of  Israel — ^but  rather 
that  the  words  are  those  of  God  himself — out  of  thee  shall  he 
come  forth  to  me,  for  me — in  execution  of  my  purpose,  in 
obedience  to  my  call,  for  the  promotion  of  my  glory.J  Thus 
understood,  this  phrase  is  certainly  no  unimportant  part  of  the 
original  passage  :  but  its  omission  does  not  vitiate  the  version, 
any  more  than  that  of  the  momentous  clause,  with  which  the 
sentence,  in  the  Hebrew,  closes  ;  and  for  this  one  reason,  in 
both  cases,  that  the  end  of  the  quotation  was  to  identify  the 
place  of  the  Messiah's  birth,  which  might  be  done,  and  is  done, 
without  introducing  every  thing  which  stands  connected  with 
that  fact  in  the  prediction,  although  these  accompanying  cir- 
cumstances, in  themselves,  may  be  no  less  important  than  the 
one  to  be  established. 

4.  To  the  words  b^'^^'^2.  7l£^'lD,  a  ruler  in  Israel,  corresponds 
the  Greek  clause,  oang  '7roi/j,avsT  rov  Xaov  //,0D  rhv  'iff^a^X,  who  shall 
feed  my  ^people  Israel.  The  comparison  of  kings  and  other 
magistrates  to  shepherds,  as  it  must  have  had  its  origin  in 
times  of  primitive  and  pastoral  simplicity,  is  often  met  with  in 
the  oldest  heathen  writers,  as  iu  Homer,  who  familiarly  de- 
scribes his  royal  heroes  as  the  shepherds  of  the  'people,  while 
in  Scripture  we  can  trace  it,  not  to  the  habits  of  the  patri- 
archal ages  merely,  but  to  a  divine  declaration  made  to  David  : 
and  the  Lord  said  to  thee.  Thou  shalt  feed  my  people  Israel, 
and  thou  shalt  he  a  captain  over  Israel.§  The  noun 
translated  captain,  (T'J3)  and  the  verb  translated  feed  (riy"l/l) 

correspond  exactly  to  the  Greek  riycufisvos  und  mi/jbavsT,  which 
are  in  fact  the  very  terms  employed  in  the  Septuagint  version 
of  the  text  in  Samuel.  So  it  seems,  that  in  departing  from 
the  ipisissima  verba  of  the  prophet,  the  evangelist  has  in- 
troduced a  striking  allusion  to  another  passage,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  he  conveys  the  sense  of  Micah  in  a  form  implying 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  and  relation 
to  his  subjects.  In  this  case,  there  is  neither  deviation  nor 
omission,  but  amplification  and  elucidation  of  the  prophet's 
language. 

5.  We  have  reserved  the  last  place  for  that  point  of  difference 
which  seems  at  first  sight  the  most  serious  of  all,  and  to  a 
superficial  reader,  may  appear  to  be  incapable  of  any  explana- 

*  Gen.  xii.  1.  f  J.  H.  Micliaelis.    Kosenmiiller. 

X  Calvin.    Hengstonberg.  §  2  Samuel  v.  2. 
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tion,  which  will  reconcile  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  text,  without 
impugning  the  authority  of  either.  And  yet  it  will  be  found 
to  be  a  signal  instance  of  the  paradoxical  but  certain  fact,  that 
forms  of  speech  which,  in  themselves  considered,  seem  directly 
contradictory,  may  be  legitimately  used  for  the  expression  of 
the  same  idea.  The  difference  to  which  I  now  refer  is  this, 
that  while  Micah  speaks  of  Bethlehem  as  too  small  to  be  among 
the  thousands  of  Judah,  the  very  same  object  is  addressed,  in 
the  quotation,  as  hy  no  means  the  least  among  the  princes  of 
Judah,  the  Greek  apparently  denying  what  the  Hebrew  most 
explicitly  affirms. 

To  escape  this  seeming  contradiction,  it  has  been  proposed 
to  read  the  first  clause  as  a  question  :  And  thou,  Bethlehem  (in 
the)  land  of  Judah,  art  thou  least  ?*  &c.  ;  but  from  the  neces- 
sity of  this  unnatural  and  forced  construction  we  are  happily 
relieved  by  the  facility  with  which  the  two  apparently  dis- 
cordant forms  admit  of  being  reconciled  by  paying  due  regard 
to  the  design  and  scope  of  the  original  passage.  When  the 
prophet  says  that  out  of  Bethlehem  the  promised  Ruler  was  to 
be  expected,  why  does  he  speak  of  its  small  size  and  insignifi- 
cance at  all  ?  For  the  purpose,  evidently,  of  contrasting  its 
external  meanness  with  the  moral  grandeur  which  was  to  invest 
it.  Or,  in  other  words,  he  means  to  say,  that  although  small 
in  one  sense,  it  was  in  another  to  be  great,  and  might  prospec- 
tively be  looked  upon  as  great  already.  It  is  only  by  suppos- 
ing this  to  be  the  prophet's  meaning  that  the  mention  of  the 
outward  insignificance  of  Bethlehem  is  rendered  at  all  relevant 
to  his  design.  And  this  is  precisely  what  the  Greek  translation 
makes  the  prophet  say  ;  while  in  the  Hebrew  he  asserts  directly 
the  external  littleness  of  Bethlehem,  and  indirectly  intimates 
its  future  greatness  by  foretelling  the  event  from  which  that 
greatness  was  to  spring  ;  the  former  circumstance  is,  in  the 
Greek  translation,  merged  in  a  direct  assertion  of  the  latter. 
While  the  original  says,  Bethlehem  is  small  in  one  sense,  but  a 
certain  thing  shall  happen  which  will  make  the  place  great  in 
another  and  a  higher  sense ;  the  version  says,  Bethlehem  is 
great  because  that  same  thing  is  to  happen.  There  is  here  no 
contradiction,  any  more  than  if  we  should  address  a  poor  man 
thus :  "  You  are  very  poor  in  outward  things,  but  you  are  rich 
in  faith  ;"  and  he  should  report  my  words  in  this  form  :  "  You 
are  rich,  for  you  abound  in  faith."  Whoever  can  discover  in 
these  forms  an  inconsistency,  much  more  a  contradiction,  may 
be  pardoned  for  imagining  a  similar  discrepancy  between  the 
text  of  Micah  and  the  paraphrase  of  Matthew. 

*  Paulus,  quoted  by  Hengstenberg  (Chr.  Th.  3,  p.  324),  who  denies  Paulus'a 
ase  rt  ion  that  the  text  is  so  construed  in  the  Pirke  Elieser,  c.  8. 
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From  this  detailed  comparison  we  may  draw  these  two  con- 
clusions :  1,  That  between  the  version  and  original  there  is  not 
any  disagreement  as  to  substance,  and  in  form  no  discrepancy 
that  argues  any  other  difference  between  the  writers  than  a 
difference  of  their  immediate  purpose  in  the  utterance  of  one 
and  the  same  truth.  In  both,  the  birth  of  the  Messiah,  and 
the  place  of  that  event,  and  the  distinction  which  the  place 
would  thus  acquire,  are  distinctly  and  harmoniously  displayed 
to  view ;  while  all  the  changes  in  the  manner  of  expression 
which  are  found  in  the  quotation  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
make  it  clearer,  and  precisely  such  as  might  be  looked  for  in 
the  application  of  a  prophecy  long  after  it  was  given. 

2.  The  second  conclusion  is,  that  notwithstanding  this  agree- 
ment in  the  scope  and  import  of  the  passages,  the  variations  in 
the  form  are  such  as  to  preclude  the  supposition  that  the  one 
was  ever  meant  to  be,  in  strictness  of  speech,  a  translation  of 
the  other ;  and  as  the  Greek  retains  the  prominent  idea  of  the 
Hebrew,  but  omits  some  words,  and  exchanges  others  for  more 
full  and  clear  expressions,  it  deserves  to  be  regarded,  not  as  an 
incorrect  translation,  which  would  have  changed  the  sense  and 
made  the  language  more  obscure,  but  as  an  intentional  and 
admirable  paraphrase. 

Now  the  Septuagint  version  often  deals  in  paraphrase,  and 
since  that  version  was  in  common  use  among  the  Jews  in 
Matthew's  time,  the  question  here  occurs  whether  this  quota- 
tion was  derived  from  that  source.  On  comparison,  however, 
you  will  find,  that  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Hebrew  text, 
in  this  case,  is  remarkably  exact  and  literal.  It  is  as  follows  : 
Ka/  cu  Br;^X£s/i  oiKog  'Epga^a,  oXiXodThg  if  rou  sivai  sv  ^iX/'aaiv 
'loL/^a*  Ix  oou  fJLOi  s^iXsvffsrai  rou  shai  ilg  ag^ovra  tov  ^Is^aiiX, 
xa!  s^odoi  avTou  av  agyy^g  s^  i][x,i^uv  aiuivog.  Twenty-four  manu- 
scripts read  Iv  nf  'la^anX,  which  makes  the  agreement  with 
the  Hebrew  still  more  perfect.  The  only  material  devia- 
tion from  the  Hebrew  text  consists  in  the  insertion  of  oJxog 
before  'E^^a^a,  which  Fritzsche  regards  as  a  marginal  gloss 
introduced  into  the  text,  while  Hengstenberg  supposes  that 
Ephratah,  the  name  of  a  place,  was  confounded  by  the  Greek 
translator  with  Ephratah,  the  name  of  Caleb's  wife,  who  is 
mentioned  in  the  first  book  of  Chronicles,*  and  that  he  inserted 
o/jcog  merely  to  denote  that  the  Ephratah  depended,  in  con- 
struction, on  the  foregoing  Beth-lehem,  which  means  the  house 
of  bread.  It  may  be,  liowever,  that,  through  mere  inadver- 
tence, the  original  word  n^2.  was  first  transcribed  and  then 
translated.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the  Sep- 
tuagint version  is,  with  this  exception,  rigidly  exact,  and  can 

*   1  Chron.  ii.  19 ;  iv.  4. 
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not  therefore  be  made  use  of  to  explain  the  paraphrastic  form 
of  that  employed  by  Matthew. 

There  is  another  explanation,  which  some  writers  have 
adopted,  and  which  rests  upon  the  supposition  that  the  version 
of  the  prophecy  here  given  is  in  no  sense  that  of  Matthew, 
who  contents  himself  with  telling  what  the  chief  priests  and  the 
scribes  replied  to  Herod's  question,  without  attempting  to  cor- 
rect the  obvious  faults  of  their  quotation.  But  as  that  quota- 
tion coincides  with  the  original  in  every  point  which  could  have 
had  the  shghtest  bearing  upon  subsequent  events,  it  is  certainly 
not  easy  to  conceive  why  Matthew  should  have  introduced  it, 
if  it  was  erroneous  in  minor  points,  instead  of  giving  -a  correct 
translation,  or  referring  to  the  prophecy  without  transcribing 
it.  Another  argument  against  this  supposition  has  been  urged, 
with  no  small  ingenuity  and  force,  in  Hengstenberg's  Christo- 
logy,*  viz.,  that  Matthew  in  his  whole  account  of  Christ's  con- 
ception, birth,  and  childhood,  had  it  constantly  in  view,  as  a 
chief  end,  to  point  out  the  events  in  which  prophecy  had  been 
fulfilled.  Hence  the  number  of  quotations  from  the  prophets 
found  in  the  beginning  of  his  book,  and  hence,  too,  the  omission 
of  some  striking  facts  in  our  Saviour's  early  history,  such  as 
his  mother's  previous  residence  in  Nazareth,  and  the  occasion 
of  her  being  in  Bethlehem  when  he  was  born.  All  this  is  omit- 
ted, while  the  fact  that  he  was  born  there,  is  prominently  stated, 
for  the  sake  of  introducing  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy. 
The  same  design  and  rule  in  the  selection  of  his  facts  is  traced 
by  Hengstenberg  throughout  the  first  two  chapters,  with  a 
clearness  which  constrains  us  to  believe  that  Matthew  could 
not,  in  consistency  with  his  design  and  his  peculiar  method, 
have  adopted  this  quotation  from  the  scribes,  without  intending, 
to  adopt  it  as  his  own.  And  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
scribes,  no  doubt,  did  what  any  Jewish  rabbi  would  do  now,  in 
any  quarter  of  the  world,  if  questioned  by  a  Jewish  ruler,  that 
is,  quote  the  prophecy  itself  in  Hebrew^  the  most  probable  con- 
clusion is  that  Matthew  is  the  sole  and  independent  author  of 
the  Greek  translation,  and  that  its  paraphrastic  form  came  from 
his  intention  to  explain  the  text  as  well  as  quote  it.  Now,  to 
us,  who  are  believers  in  his  inspiration,  this,  so  far  from  im- 
pairing the  authority  and  genuineness  of  the  Greek  translation, 
on  the  contrary  enhances  it ;  and  we  enjoy  the  very  great 
advantage  of  an  apostle's  comment  on  a  prophet's  text. 

Having  finished  our  comparison  of  the  quotations  with  the 
passage  quoted,  it  remains  to  be  considered  whether  the  sense 
put  upon  the  text  in  the  quotation  is  the  sense  of  the  original. 
By  sense  is  here  meant,  not  the  meaning  of  the  words,  but  the 

*   Ths.  3,  pp.  317-323. 
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drift  and  application  of  the  sentence.  Let  us  glance  at  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  Magi,  or  wise  men  from  the  east, 
had  come,  directed  by  a  star,  to  find  the  new-born  King  of  the 
Jews,  and  Herod,  upon  hearing  their  inquiries,  calls  upon  the 
official  expounders  of  the  law  to  say  where  Christ,  or  the 
Messiah,  should  be  born,  and  they,  in  answer,  quote  this  passage, 
which  they  introduced  by  saying,  oUrw  yn^  yiy^a.<KTai  ha.  raZ 
-TT^oip^roij,  for  this  it  has  been  written  by  the  prophet.  It  is 
clear,  from  this  view  of  the  context,  and  from  what  has  been 
already  said,  that  the  priests  and  scribes  regarded  this  as  a 
prediction  of  Messiah,  and  that  Matthew  looked  upon  it  as 
accomplished  in  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ.  There  is  here  no 
room  for  the  favourite  hypothesis  of  mere  accommodation  or 
poetical  allusion,  and  to  that  of  false  or  mistaken  application 
we  cannot  subscribe,  without  renouncing  oui  belief  in  Matthew's 
inspiration.  It  remains  then  to  be  seen,  whether  the  prophecy 
in  Micah  really  relates  to  the  Messiah,  and  if  so,  whether  it 
irelates  to  him  exclusively,  or  to  another  person,  in  its  first  and 
lowest  sense,  and  then  to  the  Messiah  in  its  last  and  highest. 

A  very  slight  inspection  of  the  prophecy  of  Micah  will  suffice 
to  shew  that  it  displays,  in  an  unusual  degree,  that  character- 
istic feature  of  prophetic  composition,  which  consists  in  the 
abrupt  and  frequent  alternation  of  encouragements  and  threat- 
enings.  The  book  contains  a  series  of  predictions  with  respect 
to  the  downfall  both  of  Israel  and  Judah,  each  succeeded  and 
relieved  by  an  exhilarating  view  of  that  auspicious  period  when 
all  should  be  restored,  enlarged,  and  beautified,  and  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  subsequent  vicissitudes.  Thus  the  first 
two  chapters,  which  contain  a  clear  prediction  of  captivity,  are 
closed  by  the  assurance  that  the  breaker  is  come  up  before 
them,  i.e.,  a  breaker  dovju  of  "prison-doors,  that  they  have 
broken  up,  and  is  abruptly  closed  with  this  remarkable  assur- 
ance, ''  I  will  gather,  I  will  gather  even  all  of  thee,  O  Jacob  ;  I 
will  gather  the  remnant  of  Israel ;  I  will  put  them  together  as 
the  sheep  of  Bozrah,  as  a  flock  in  the  midst  of  its  pasture,  they 
shall  make  a  great  noise  from  the  multitude  of  men.  The 
breaker  comes  up  before  them  (i.e.,  a  breaker  down  of  prison 
doors)  ;  they  break  down,  they  pass  through  the  gate,  they  go 
out  by  it,  and  their  King  passes  before  them,  and  Jehovah  at 
their  head. 

This  encouraging  assurance  of  deliverance,  beheld  in  pro- 
phetic vision  as  already  past  or  present,  is  immediately  suc- 
ceeded by  another  melancholy  picture  of  corruption  and  cala- 
mity, in  which  the  prospect  closes  with  a  distant  view  of  Zion, 
ploughed  as  a  field,  and  of  Jerusalem  in  heaps.  But  here,  by 
as  sudden  a  transition  as  before,  the  prophet  shifts  the  scene, 
and  introduces  that  remarkable  prediction  of  the  future  exalta- 
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tion  of  the  church  and  aggregation  of  the  Gentiles,  which  is 
also  found  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  chapter  of  Isaiah, 
but  is  here  pursued  further,  till  it  closes  with  the  coming  of 
the  kingdom  to  the  daughter  of  Jerusalem.  And  then  begins 
another  gloomy  strain,  in  which  Babylon  is  introduced  by 
name,  and  the  subsequent  oppressions  of  the  Syrians  and 
Romans  not  obscurely  intimated,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
and  striking  features  in  the  picture  being  the  cessation  of  the 
monarchy,  aud  the  unworthy  treatment  of  the  Jewish  magis- 
tracy by  their  foreign  enemies,  a  circumstance  which  will  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  prediction,  which  is  quoted  by  Matthew 
in  the  case  before  us,  and  which  sets  in  contrast  with  the 
downfall  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  oppression  of  the  Jewish 
rulers,  the  appearance  of  a  prince,  whose  goings  forth  had  been 
from  everlasting,  though  the  place  of  his  nativity  should  be  the 
small  and  unimportant  town  of  Bethlehem. 

Now  the  simple  question,  in  relation  to  this  prophecy,  is 
that  asked  by  the  ennuch  in  relation  to  another,  "  Of  whom 
speaketh  the  prophet  thus  ?"  And  this  is  almost  answered  by 
another,  "  Of  whom  can  he  even  be  supposed  to  speak,  if  not 
of  the  Messiah  ?"  That  the  ancient  Jews  applied  the  words  of 
Micah  thus  exclusively,  is  clear,  not  only  from  the  Chaldee 
Paraphrase — from  thee  shall  the  Messiah  come  forth  before  me 
—  but  from  the  answer  of  the  scribes  to  Herod,  and  the  ques- 
tion asked  by  the  people  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles — Hath  not 
the  Scripture  said  that  Christ  cometh  of  the  seed  of  David, 
and  out  of  the  town  of  Bethlehem,  where  David  was  ?  After 
the  birth  of  Christ  had  taken  place  at  Bethlehem,  and  that 
fact  was  appealed  to  as  a  proof  of  his  Messiahship,  it  came  to 
be  an  object  with  the  unbelieving  Jews  to  do  away  with  the 
prediction  as  specifically  fixing  the  locality,  and  this  they  under- 
took to  do,  by  making  it  mean  merely  that  his  origin  was  there, 
because  he  was  descended  from  the  family  of  David,  which 
resided  at  Bethlehem,  and  after  all  Jews  were  forbidden  to 
reside  there  by  the  Roman  emperor,  and  thus  the  birth  of  the 
Messiah  in  the  place  foretold  became  impossible,  they  changed 
the  application  of  the  prophecy  itself  from  the  Messiah  to 
Zerubbabel,  in  which  they  have  been  followed  by  no  less  a  man 
than  Grotius,  who  admits,  however,  that  the  passage  was  in- 
tended, in  a  higher  sense,  to  be  applied  to  Christ.  But  why  resort 
to  the  embarrassing  expedient  of  a  double  sense,  when  the  ex- 
clusive application  to  Messiah  is  not  only  possible,  but  sanctioned 
by  the  uniform  tradition  of  the  ancients,  until  after  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prophecy  itself;  and  when  the  first  fulfilment  of 
the  promise  in  Zerubbabel  must  certainly  have  put  an  end  to 
further  expectation,  which  we  find,  however,  from  the  answer 
of  the  scribes  to  Herod,  hundreds  of  years  afterwards.     All  this 
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would  be  conclusive  against  Grotius's  opinion,  even  if  the  terms 
of  the  prediction  had  been  applicable  to  Zerubbabel,  but  how 
much  more  when  they  are  utterly  inapplicable  to  a  man  who 
was  not  born  at  Bethlehem,  and  of  whom  it  never  could  be  said 
that  his  goings  forth  had  been  of  old,  from  everlasting — that  he 
•was  born  at  Bethlehem,  because  he  was  descended  from  the 
house  of  David,  and  that  the  last  clause  of  the  verse  in  Micah 
was  intended  merely  to  set  forth  the  great  antiquity  and  con- 
sequent distinction  of  his  race,  are  mere  expedients  to  escape 
the  obvious  interpretation,  and  expedients  which  would  never 
have  been  thought  of,  but  for  men's  unwillingness  to  see  that 
the  Messiah  was  eternal,  and  that  his  incarnation  was  to  take 
place  in  a  literal  and  outward  sense  at  Bethlehem  in  Judah. 
The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  effect,  though  not  of  the 
intention,  of  an  exposition  given  in  the  Targum,  and  approved 
by  Calvin,  which  applies  the  last  clause  of  the  verse  in  Micah 
to  the  purpose  and  decree  of  God  respecting  the  Messiah,  and 
not  to  his  actual  existence  in  eternity.  To  all  such  ingenious 
and  refined  evasions  stands  opposed  the  simple,  obvious,  most 
ancient,  and  most  natural  interpretation,  which  has  been  ap- 
proved, not  only  by  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim  and  the  apostle 
Matthew,  but  by  the  impartial  though  unfriendly  testimony  of 
the  unbelieving  German  critics  of  the  present  day,  who,  having 
cast  off  all  belief  in  inspiration,  have  no  longer  any  motive  for 
denying  that  the  prophet  Micah  evidently  did  expect  a  super- 
human person  to  be  born  at  Bethlehem,  and  that  Matthew  no 
less  evidently  did  believe  that  this  prediction  was  fulfilled  in 
the  nativity  of  Jesus.  It  is  true  that  both  the  prophet  and 
apostle  are  supposed  by  the  writers  now  referred  to  to  have 
been  the  subjects  of  a  mere  delusion.  But  from  what  do  they 
infer  this  ?  From  the  false  assumption  that  neither  miracle  nor 
prophecy  is  possible  or  capable  of  proof  by  any  evidence  what- 
ever. But  we  who  know  better,  through  the  grace  of  God, 
may  profit  by  the  frank  concession  which  their  premises  afford 
us,  while  we  throw  away  their  impious  and  false  conclusion  with 
the  scorn  which  it  deserves.  While  we  boldly  and  indignantly 
deny  that  either  Micah  or  Matthew  was  in  error,  because  one 
believed  that  Christ  was  to  be  born  in  Bethlehem,  and  the  other 
that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  he,  we  may  accept  with  gratitude, 
and  use  with  profit,  the  admission  of  these  learned  unbelievers, 
that  the  prophet  and  evangelist  did  so  believe,  and  have  so 
written. 

In  this  case;  if  in  any  one,  the  maxim  is  obligatory — 
Faa  est  oft  hoste  doceri. 
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The  strife  between  truth  and  error  still  goes  on  with  unabated 
violence.  M.  Eenan's  work  on  the  Life  of  Jesus,  which  will  be 
found  fully  noticed  in  another  part  of  our  present  issue,  has  just 
been  published  in  English  under  the  sanction  of  the  author.  It 
had  already,  we  believe,  appeared  in  Glerman  and  Italian ;  but 
according  to  report,  it  is  not  attracting  much  attention  among  our 
Teutonic  cousins.  This  is  just  what  was  to  be  expected.  Those 
who  have  lived  through  the  excitement  caused  by  the  "  Leben 
Jesu"  of  Strauss,  and  among  whom  kindred  publications  have  for 
long  been  as  plentiful  as  blackberries,  are  not  likely  to  be  much 
moved  by  the  speculations  of  the  brilliant  Frenchman,  His  book 
has  created  quite  a  furor  in  Paris,  and  has  rushed  from  edition  to 
edition,  until  we  are  almost  afraid  to  say  how  many  copies  have  been 
sold.  The  last  statement  we  saw  fixed  the  number  at  50,000,  and 
since  then,  there  has  doubtless  been  a  considerable  increase.  But, 
as  a  shrewd  observer  has  remarked,  these  things  do  not  last,  and 
least  of  all  at  Paris.  Last  year  the  rage  was  for  "  Les  Miserables" 
of  Victor  Hugo,  and  now  that  book  is  never  mentioned ;  this  year, 
M.  Eenan's  work  is  the  grand  novelty — the  sensation  publication — 
but  its  day  will  probably  soon  be  over,  and  some  new  piece  of  ex- 
citement take  its  place.  If  it  be  true,  as  we  believe  it  generally  is, 
that  scientific  works,  which  are  suddenly  and  immediately  popular 
with  the  multitude,  rarely  take  a  permanent  place  in  the  estimation 
of  mankind,  then  we  may  expect  that  this  book,  which  has  had  such 
a  run  on  its  entrance  on  the  world,  will  speedily  sink  into  well- 
merited  oblivion. 

"We  do  not  think  that  M.  Kenan's  work  is  likely  to  do  much 
additional  damage  in  its  English  dress.  Many  will  no  doubt  read 
it  in  that  form,  who  were  unable  or  disinclined  to  do  so  in  the 
original.  But  the  book  is  so  thoroughly  French  in  character,  and 
the  charm  of  it  consists  so  much  in  its  style,  that  we  hardly  suppose 
it  will  bear  an  efi'ective  rendering  into  our  language.  There  is  very 
much  in  it  from  which  the  crass  common  sense  of  Englishmen  will 
revolt,  and  its  fine  play  of  fancy  will  go  for  little,  in  the  absence 
of  those  facts  which  are  required  by  our  countrymen  before  they  will 
form  or  admit  conclusions. 

Our  native  heresiarch,  Bishop  Colenso,  is  likely  to  efi'ect  more 
injury.  He  has  a  way  of  presenting  his  matter  which  is  fitted  to 
make  an  impression  on  the  English  mind,  and  we  fear  his  influence 
has  already  proved  very  disastrous  among  those  whose  religious  im- 
pressions were  but  dim,  and  whose  principles  were  not  firmly  fixed. 
The  indefatigable  bishop  (surely  an  original  of  his  kind)  still  holds 
on  his  way,  and  has  just  published  Part  IV.  of  his  attack  on  the 
Pentateuch.  This  part  includes  an  examination  of  the  first  eleven 
chapters  of  Genesis,  with  remarks  on  creation,  the  fall,  and  the 
deluge,  and  is,  we  need  hardly  add,  of  the  same  spirit  as  its  prede- 
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cessors.  Meanwhile,  many  valuable  works  are  being  drawn  forta 
in  defence  of  the  truth.  We  shall  probably  profit  much  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  by  the  attacks  now  made  on 
their  authority,  and  thus,  as  in  many  previous  instances,  God  will 
bring  good  out  of  evil,  and  make  even  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise 
Him.  In  this  connection  we  are  glad  to  lay  before  our  readers  the 
following  account  of  a  forthcoming  Church  of  England 

Commentary  on  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

"  "We  are  happy  to  see  that  the  objectious  brought  against  certain  por- 
tions of  the  Bible  are  about  to  be  met  by  leading  theologians  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  a  very  practical  way.  If  a  false  and  unfair  interpretation 
has  been  applied  to  the  text  of  Scripture,  the  best  way  of  confuting  it  is  to 
apply  a  true  and  legitimate  one.  The  honour  of  originating  the  plan  is  due 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  ofCommons,  who  consulted  several  of  the  bishops 
on  the  subject,  and  the  Archbishop  of  York  at  his  instance  undertook  to 
organise  a  plan  for  producing  a  commentary  Avhich  should  '  put  the  reader 
in  full  possession  of  whatever  information  may  be  requisite  to  enable  him 
to  understand  the  word  of  God,  and  supply  him  with  satisfactory  answers 
to  objections  resting  upon  misrepresentation  of  its  contents.'  The  plan 
has  received  the  sanction  of  the  Primate.  A  committee,  consisting  of  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  the  Bishops  of  London,  Lichfield,  Llandaff,  Gloucester, 
and  Bristol,  Lord  Lyttelton,  the  Speaker,  Mr  Walpole,  Drs  Jacobson,  and 
Jeremie,  takes  the  general  superintendence  of  the  work.  The  Rev.  F.  C. 
Cook,  preacher  at  Lincoln's-Inn,  will  be  the  general  editor,  and  will  advise 
with  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  the  Regius  Professors  of  Divinity  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  upon  any  questions  which  may  arise.  The  work 
will  be  divided  into  eight  sections,  the  first  of  which  will  consist  of  the 
Pentateuch,  a  difficult  subject,  and  will  be  edited  by  Professor  Harold 
Browne,  the  Revs.  R.  C.  Pascoe,  T.  F.  Thrupp,  T.  E.  Espin,  and  W.  Dew- 
hurst,  contributors.  The  historical  books  (is  the  Pentateuch,  then,  not 
'  historical  ?')  will  be  consigned  to  the  Rev.  G.  Rawlinson,  editor,  and  the 
Rev.  T.  E.  Espin  and  Lord  Arthur  Harvey,  contributors.  The  Rev.  F.  C. 
Cook  will  edit,  and  the  Revs.  E.  H.  Plumptre,  W.  T.  Bulloch,  and  T.  Kings- 
burgh,  will  annotate  the  poetical  books.  The  four  great  prophets  will  be 
undertaken  by  Dr  M'Caul  as  editor,  and  by  the  Revs.  R.  Payne  Smith  and 
H.  Rose  as  contributors.  The  Bishop  of  St  David's  and  the  Rev.  R.  Gandell 
will  edit  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  and  the  Revs.  E.  Huxtable,  W.  Drake, 
and  F.  Meyrick  will  contribute.  The  Gospels  and  Acts  will  form  the  sixth 
section ;  the  first  three  Gospels  will  be  edited  by  Professor  Mansel,  the 
Gospel  of  St  John  by  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  and  the  Acts  by  Dr  Jacob- 
son.  The  editorship  of  St  Paul's  Epistles  is  appropriately  assigned  to 
Bishop  EUicott  and  Dr  Jeremie,  with  Dr  Gifford,  Professor  T.  Evans,  Rev. 
J.  Waite,  and  Professor  J.  Lightfoot  as  contributors.  To  the  Archoishop 
elect  of  Dublin,  and  the  Master  of  Balliol,  is  assigned  the  rest  of  the  sacred 
canon.  This  really  promises  to  be  a  work  second  only  in  importance  to  the 
LXX.,  or  the  English  version  made  by  order  of  King  James.  Perhaps  it 
will  be  quoted  as  '  the  XXX.'  The  names  of  the  editors  and  contributors, 
while  they  insure  orthodoxy,  give  promise  that  the  comment  thus  put  forth, 
almost  with  the  sanction  of  the  Church  of  England  as  a  body,  will  not  be 
the  utterance  of  any  narrow  school  or  section  of  it." — Cfuardian,  Nov,  IL 
1863. 

Soon  after  the  above  was  written,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  proposed 
contributors  passed  away  from  this  world.  Dr  Alexander  M'Caul, 
Kector  of  St  Magnus  the  Martyr,  London,  and  Professor  of  Hebrew 
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in  King's  College,  died  on  November  13.  at  the  rectory  of  St 
Magnus.  Dr  M'Caul  was  well  known  as  a  profound  Hebrew  scholar, 
and  did  good  service  to  the  cause  of  truth  by  his  "  Examination  of 
Bishop  Colenso's  Difficulties,"  his  contributions  to  the  volume 
entitled  "  Aids  to  Faith,"  and  other  publications. 

The  government  of  the  Czar  has  of  late  been  peculiarly  fortunate 
in  the  acquisition  of  sacred  literary  treasures.  Through  the  extra- 
ordinary discovery  of  Tischendorf,  the  famous  Codex  Sinaiticus  now 
belongs  to  the  imperial  library  of  St  Petersburg,  and  another  pre- 
cious addition  to  its  contents  is  announced  in  the  following  account 
of  the 

Discovery  of  ancient  Hebrew  MSS. 

"  The  Russian  government  has  just  completed  a  remarkable  collection  of 
works  written  by  the  Caraites,  a  Jewish  sect  which  rejects  the  Talmud  and 
the  Rabbinical  traditions,  and  adheres  strictly  to  the  letter  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Two  Jewish  brothers  of  the  name  of  Firkawich,  have  been  the 
laborious  and  successful  agents  in  forming  this  collection,  in  which  they 
have  been  engaged  for  more  than  thirty  years.  Some  of  the  MSS.  collected 
are  said  to  be  of  a  date  anterior  to  the  birth  of  Christ.  During  his  resi- 
dence at  Constantinople  in  1830,  Abraham  Ferkawick  had  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing several  Hebrew  MSS.,  and  was  hence  led  to  hope  he  might  possibly 
discover  others  still  more  ancient.  In  the  course  of  his  researches,  which 
led  him  through  the  whole  Crimea  and  the  Caucasus,  he  was  exposed  to  all 
sorts  of  privations,  and  his  life  was  often  in  danger.  He  lived  whole 
months  concealed  in  cemeteries,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  and  transcrib- 
ing, without  interruption,  the  MSS.  which  had  come  into  his  hands.  He 
had  access  to  many  synagogues,  and  often  to  the  secret  places  in  which  the 
Jews  hid  their  books  in  time  of  persecution.  In  this  way  he  has  brought 
together  124  different  Hebrew  MSS.  of  the  Old  Testament,  all  more  ancient 
than  any  of  those  at  present  in  the  public  libraries  of  Europe.  Of  these, 
five -and- twenty  were  written  before  the  ninth  century,  and  twenty  before  the 
tenth.  To  sum  up,  this  collection  includes  in  the  form  of  rolls,  27  MSS.  of 
the  Pentateuch,  77  different  copies  of  the  whole  Old  Testament,  23  transla- 
tions of  it  into  various  oriental  languages,  272  Caraite  works,  523  Rabbinical 
works,  550  letters  and  historical  documents,  722  sepulchral  inscriptions, 
and  300  plans  of  ancient  fortresses  of  New  Russia.  In  the  opinion*  of 
Tischendorf,  Dorn,  Becker,  and  others,  no  European  library  contains  MSS. 
of  a  date  so  ancient  as  those  of  this  remarkable  collection.  This  will  render 
its  publication  most  valuable,  both  as  an  aid  to  the  study  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  also  as  furnishing  fresh  materials  for  paleography  and  chrono- 
logy."— Observateur  CatJiolique,  No.  195,  p.  82. 

If  the  above  extraordinary  account  can  be  accepted  as  accurate 
and  trustworthy,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  over-estimate  the  precious- 
ness  of  the  collection  referred  to,  in  its  bearing  on  one  of  the  most 
pressing  questions  of  our  day, — the  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  advocates  for  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  human  race  have 
not  of  late  been  particularly  fortunate  in  their  arguments.  The 
famous  case  of  the  Abbeville  jaw-bone  has  broken  down  entirely, 
and  nothing  better  than  the  flints  has  yet  been  discovered.  We 
gave  in  our  last  issue  an  extract  from  the  Edinburgh  Review  on  Sir 
Charles  Lyell's  work,  and  now  we  subjoin  a  passage  from  the  last 
number  of  the  Quarterly  on  the  same  subject. 
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Sir  C.  Ly ell's  ^^  Antiquity  of  Man." 

"In  considering  as  a  whole  the  ramarkable  volume  before  us,  we  observe 
that  the  method  taken  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
antiquity  of  roan  in  the  west  of  Europe,  is  to  prove  two  propositions  :  1. 
That  man  was  contemporary  with  several  animals  no  longer  seen  in  the 
same  regions,  and  with  some  which  are  no  longer  to  be  found  living  on  the 
earth  ;  2.  That  an  interval  of  time,  enormous  as  compared  with  the  reach 
of  human  animals,  though  small  as  compared  with  the  immeasurable  ages 
of  the  history  of  the  earth,  separates  our  present  epoch  from  that  of  the 
extinction  of  the  mammoth,  woolly  rhinoceros,  and  cavern  bear.  The  first 
of  these  propositions  is  of  great  importance  in  geology  ;  the  second  may 
have  higher  interests  of  another  kind.  For  the  first  we  hold  the  evidence 
now  brought  together  by  Sir  C.  Lyell  to  be  strong,  though  not  conclusive, 
both  from  gravel-beds  and  from  caverns.  The  remaining  doubts  in  the 
case  of  gravel-beds  arise  from  the  fact,  that  the  bones  of  quadrupeds  found 
on  the  gravel  are  in  general  so  scattered  as  to  suggest  their  derivation  from 
an  earlier  repository.  If  that  were  so,  the  flint  tools,  which  betray  very 
little  signs  of  local  displacement,  may  be  of  later  origin,  though  of  contem- 
poraneous deposition. 

"  In  the  case  of  caverns  where  the  bones  and  flints  have  been  often  and 
much  displaced  by  water — in  some  cases  brought  in  by  water — there  is 
room  for  a  similar  doubt.  But  every  fresh  example  of  the  concurrence  of 
human  implements  and  quadrupedal  bones  strengthens  the  argument  for 
the  contemporaneity  of  man  and  the  animals ;  and  thus  by  degrees  the 

{)roposition  has  been  brought  within  the  range  of  reasonable  acceptance,  at 
east  provisionally,  and  for  those  countries  where  the  observations  have  been 
made. 

"  But  with  respect  to  the  immense  antiquity  of  the  oldest  human  re- 
mains in  Europe,  the  case  is  diff'erent,  the  evidence  insufficient.  .  .  .  And 
if  to  effect  the  improvement  of  the  flints  on  which  already  such  dexterous 
handling  had  been  performed,  required  nine  times  ten  thousand  years,  what 
must  we  think  of  the  human  animal,  who  for  all  that  period  has  left  no 
better  monuments  of  his  ingenuity  ?  This  immensity  of  time,  with  nothing 
to  shew  for  it,  is  a  heavy  encumbrance  on  the  hypothesis.  Even  if  it  were 
conceded  that  geological  evidence  might  support  some  extension  of  the 
ordinary  chronology,  and  this  could  be  done  without  violence  to  other  testi- 
mony, there  is  certainly  no  warrant  for  proceeding  many  steps  in  this 
direction,  along  a  slippery  path,  over  which  time  has  gathered  many  sha- 
dows, and  along  which  the  torch  of  science  sheds  but  a  feeble  and  unsteady 
light." — Quarterly  Review,  October  1863. 


XII.— GERMAN  THEOLOGICAL  LITERATURE. 

Luther's  TJteologie  in  ihrer  gescMchtUchen  Entwickeluvg  und  ihren  inneren 
Zusammenhange  daigestellt.  (Luther's  Theology  in  its  Historical  De- 
velopment and  its  Inner  Connection.)  Von  Julius  Kosttin,  Dr  der  Phil, 
und  Theol.  Ord.  Prof,  der  llieol.  in  Breslau.     Stuttgart.  1863. 

Numerous  as  Luther's  biographers  have  been,  both  in  past  generations 
and  in  the  present  age,  it  is  remarkable  that  Professor  Kosttin  is  the 
first  author  who  has  ever  undertaken  to  give  an  account  of  his  theology 
in   its   historical   development,  as  well  as  in  its  inner  connection   as  a 
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systematic  whole.  The  dogmatic  system  of  the  Lutheran  Church  has  been 
often  enough  expounded,  but  never  before  the  per:5onal  theology  of  Luther 
himself,  as  it  gradually  unfolded  itself  under  the  combined  influences  of 
his  spiritual  life,  his  persevering  study  of  the  word  of  God,  and  the  suc- 
cessive phases  of  the  great  struggle  in  which  he  was  engaged  during  his 
whole  public  career,  either  with  Popery  on  the  one  hand,  or  with  what 
he  sometimes  justly,  and  sometimes  unjustly,  regarded  as  false  and 
morbid  manifestations  of  the  evangelical  spirit  on  the  other.  It  was 
one  of  Professor  Kosttin's  literary  designs  to  supply  such  a  work, 
as  his  mind  was  more  attached  to  Luther's  writings  than  to  those 
of  any  other  theologian  ;  but  he  was  long  withheld  from  fulfilling  his 
design  by  the  height  and  greatness  of  the  theme,  as  well  as  by  the  pres- 
sure of  his  official  duties.  His  contribution  of  the  article  ''Luther"  to 
Herzog's  Real-Encyclopadie,  stimulated  him  to  take  up  the  subject  in 
earnest ;  and  the  result  is  now  before  us  in  a  work  of  great  ability  and 
merit,  and  which  we  doubt  not  will  be  accepted  in  Germany  as  a  very  suc- 
cessful and  adequate  treatment  of  a  subject  which  must  always  have  a  pro- 
found interest  and  importance  for  the  Protestant  churches  of  that  country. 
Luther's  biography  forms,  of  course,  the  frame  in  which  the  portraiture  of 
his  theology,  in  its  successive  phases,  is  set,  but  there  is  no  larger  amount 
of  biographical  matter  introduced  than  is  absolutely  necessary ;  and  the 
reader  is  presumed  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  ordinary  history  of  the 
great  movement  which  Luther  originated.  The  work  is  divided  into  Four 
-Books.  In  the  first,  the  author  treats  of  the  inner  life  and  doctrine  of 
Luther  down  to  1517,  when  his  war  against  indulgences  began  ;  and  this 
to  most  readers  will  probably  be  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  work.  The 
second  book  contains  "  the  great  Reformation  testimony  from  1517  to  1521, 
or  from  the  95  Theses  down  to  the  Diet  of  Worms.  The  third  book 
contains  the  "  chief  points  in  the  further  development  of  Luther's  doctrine 
during  and  subsequently  to  his  confinement  in  the  Wartburg,  in  opposition 
to  Catholicism  on  the  one  hand,  and  especially,  on  the  other,  to  tendencies 
which  had  manifested  themselves  on  the  soil  of  the  Reformation  itself,  in- 
cluding not  only  the  errors  of  Carlstadt,  jMunzer,  and  other  fanatics,  but  also 
what  unfortunately  appeared  to  Luther  to  be  manifestations  of  the  same 
spirit,  the  doctrines  of  the  Swiss  Reformers  regarding  the  Lord's  Supper. 
The  fourth  book,  gathering  up  the  whole  results  of  the  Reformer's  theo- 
logical development,  exhibits  them  in  a  connected  organic  system — reduc- 
ing them  all  to  the  few  root- principles  from  which  they  all  sprung,  and 
thus  manifesting  their  unity  and  mutual  dependence.  This  was,  of  course, 
the  section  of  the  work  which  made  the  greatest  demand  upon  the  dog- 
matic ability  of  the  author  ;  and  it  is  only  justice  to  him  to  say,  that  he  has 
shewn  himself  quite  equal  to  the  difficulty  of  his  task.  His  estimate  of 
Luther's  characteristics  as  a  dogmatic  divine,  both  of  his  excellences  and 
his  shortcomings,  is  thoroughly  just  and  discriminating  ;  and  he  has  a  per- 
fect appreciation  of,  and  sympathy  with,  the  intensely  practical  interest 
which  inspired  and  informed  the  whole  of  his  teachings — without  which  ap- 
preciation no  man  can  ever  find  the  true  path  either  to  the  life  or  the  doctrine 
of  the  great  German  reformer.  For,  as  he  remarks  (v.  ii.  p.  237),  "  the  car- 
dinal point  around  which,  not  only  all  Luther's  views  and  thoughts,  but 
his  whole  inner  life  revolved,  is  the  great  antithesis  between  sin  and 
grace  ;  or,  to  express  it  more  accurately,  it  is  grace  itself,  viz.,  the  grace  of 
God  in  Christ,  in  which  faith  is  to  find  redemption,  adoption,  and  eternal 
life.  The  inmost  and  deepest  interest  in  Luther's  religious  life  and 
theology  was  this,  that  he  should  be  certified  for  himself  of  this  grace 
in  the  form  and  way  in  which  it  sets  itself  forth  in  the  divine  word." 

It  would  be  an  interesting  and  profitable  employment  to  compare  the 
lato  Dr  Cunningham's  views  of  Luther,  as  set  forth  in  the  posthumous 
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volumes  lately  published,  with  those  of  the  able  and  accomplished  Lutheran 
divine  whom  it  is  the  object  of  this  brief  and  imperfect  notice  to  introduce 
to  our  readers.  Dr  Kosttin,  though  an  earnest  Lutheran,  is  far  from  being 
a  man  of  exclusive  sympathies.  He  has  written  largely,  and  in  a  genial 
spirit,  of  the  Scottish  Reformation  and  Reformers,  different  as  they  were 
in  many  respects  from  those  of  the  German  Fatherland.  He  has  done 
more  than  any  living  German  writer  to  inform  and  interest  his  country- 
men in  the  ecclesiastical  history  and  condition  of  Scotland,  and  we  trust 
that  this,  his  greatest  work,  will  not  be  without  a  good  number  of  Scottish 
readers, — for,  out  of  ^  Germany  itself,  we  are  persuaded  that  nowhere  is  the 
memory  of  Luther  more  revered,  and  his  character  as  a  reformer  more 
cordially  admired,  than  in  the  country  and  church  of  John  Knox.  L. 

Zeitschrifi  fiir  die  Historische  Theologie.     {Journal  of  Historical  Theology.) 
Jahrgang,  1863.     Drittes  und  Viertes  Heft. 

The  whole  of  these  two  parts  of  this  valuable  journal  are  taken  up  with 
a  continuation  of  Professor  Ebrard's  papers  on  the  Church  of  the  Culdees, 
to  which  we  called  attention  in  a  former  number  of  the  Review.  The  title 
which  he  gives  to  these  papers,  now  concluded,  is,  "  The  Culdean  Church  of 
the  Sixth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth  Centuries,"  and  he  divides  his  subject  into 
the  six  following  heads : — ^1.  The  Culdean  reckoning  of  Easter,  and  the 
controversies  with  Rome  thence  arising.  2.  The  religion  and  theology  of 
the  Culdees.  3.  Their  church  constitution,  and  the  organization  of  their 
monasteries.  4.  Their  miracles.  5.  The  spread  and  extension  of  the  Cul- 
dean church  ;  and,  6.  The  destruction  of  the  Church.  On  all  these  topics 
he  has  dilated  at  much  length,  and  with  a  minuteness  of  detail  which  must 
be  surprising  to  all  who  have  hitherto  known  no  more  of  the  subject  than 
is  to  be  learned  from  the  writings  of  Usher  and  Jamieson.  He  has  described, 
in  particular,  very  fully  the  Missionary  character  of  the  church  of  the  Cul- 
dees ;  and  the  account  which  he  has  given  of  its  missions  on  the  continent, 
in  France,  Switzerland,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  Italy,  is  full  of 
facts  which,  to  all  but  a  very  few  ecclesiastical  antiquarians,  deeply  read 
in  mediceval  history,  and  the  Acta  Sanctorum  of  the  BoUandists,  must  be  as 
fresh  and  new  as  they  are  deeply  interesting.  The  whole  Protestant 
church,  indeed,  is  deeply  indebted  to  the  author  for  the  labour  which  he 
has  bestowed  upon  the  collection  and  combination  of  these  numerous  facts 
here  brought  together  for  the  first  time,  from  the  most  remote  and  almost 
inaccessible  sources  ;  and  for  the  immense  expense  of  critical  effort  which 
it  must  have  cost  him,  in  many  instances,  to  distinguish  the  precious 
grains  of  historical  truth  from  the  accumulated  rubbish  of  legend  and 
fable  in  which  they  were  almost  irrecoverably  lost.  The  chief  value  of  Dr 
Ebrard's  papers  lies  in  his  copious  elucidations  of  the  continental  part  of 
the  Culdean  history,  which  has  never  been  hitherto  written.  Those  who 
have  read  Dr  Jamieson's  learned  work  on  the  Culdees,  are  awarj  that  he 
does  not  profess  to  give  more  than  the  British  and  Irish  portion  of  their 
history  ;  and  in  Archbishop  Usher's  "  Discourse  on  the  Religion  anciently 
professed  by  the  Irish  and  British,"  while  there  is  much  light  thrown  upon 
their  theology,  and  a  good  deal  upon  their  institutions,  there  is  little  or 
no  information  to  be  found  regarding  their  missions.  Even  in  his  "  Bri- 
tannicarum  Ecclesiarum  Antiquitates,"  so  full  of  erudition,  there  is  scarcely 
anything  said  upon  this  subject.  Nor  does  the  learned  Dr  Reeves,  the  last  and 
most  elaborate  editor  of  Adamnan's  Life  of  St  Columba — a  work  brought 
out  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  Irish  Archaeological  Society  and  the  Ban- 
natyne  Club— communicate  much  upon  the  continental  labours  of  the  mis- 
Eionaries  of  lona,  copious  and  minute  as  are  his  notes  upon  almost  every 
other  point  connected  with  the  history  of  that  celebrated  seat  and  centre 
of  Christian  learning  and  evangelization,  and  yet  there  are  few  portions  of 
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•church  history  thai  can  lay  claim  to  a  higher  interest  than  the  wide-spread 
missionary  labours  of  the  Ciildean  church.  The  Culdees  of  the  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries  preached  and  widely  disseminated  substantially  the  same 
doctrines  as  the  reformers  of  the  sixteenth,  and  their  noble  but  fruitless 
struggles  to  prevent  the  imposition  of  the  Roman  yoke  form  a  striking 
counterpart  to  the  equally  noble,  but  more  successful,  struggles  of  their 
like-minded  successors  to  throw  it  off,  after  it  had  pressed  like  an  in- 
cubus upon  the  Christian  life  of  Europe  for  a  thousand  years.  We  are 
anxious,  therefore,  to  put  our  readers  in  possession  of  all  that  is  most 
interesting  and  valuable  in  Dr  Ebrard's  papers  as  soon  as  possible  ;  and  we 
propose  to  make  a  commencement  of  the  execution  of  this  design  in  our- 
next  number.  L. 

The  Gospel  History :  A  Compendium  of  Critical  Investigations  in  Support 
of  the  Historical  Character  of  the  Four  Gospels.  By  Dr  J.  H.  A.  Ebrakd, 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Erlangen.  Translated  by 
James  Martin,  B.A.  Revised  and  Edited  by  A.  B.  Bruce.  Edinburgh  : 
T.&T.  Clark.    1863. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  opportune  than  the  re-publication  in 
English  of  this  admirable  work.  It  has  long  been  highly  valued  in  Ger- 
many, and  has  done  most  effective  service  against  the  many  assailants  of 
the  Gospels  in  that  country.  Its  arguments  are  chiefly  levelled  against  the 
mythical  hypothesis  of  Strauss,  and  the  destructive  criticism  of  the  Tubin- 
gen school.  But  although  originally  composed  with  the  view  of  maintain- 
ing the  true  historic  character  of  the  Gospels,  and  their  apostolic  origin, 
against  the  assaults  led  by  Baur  and  Strauss,  the  reasoning  of  the  author 
will  bo  found  equally  valid  in  the  present  warfare  with  M.  Renan.  We 
are  heartily  glad  that  such  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  work  on  the 
vital  subject  of  the  Gospels  should  at  this  moment  have  been  presented  to 
the  British  public,  and  we  anticipate  much  good  from  it,  in  view  of  the 
attacks  which  have  already  been  made,  and  which  will  doubtless  for  a  time 
be  continued,  on  the  inestimably  precious  records  of  our  Saviour's  life. 

The  plan  of  Dr  Ebrard  leads  him  to  divide  his  work  into  two  parts,  the 
first  treating  of  the  contents  of  the  four  Gospels,  and  the  second  dealing 
with  the  critical  questions  connected  with  their  authorship  and  origin.  In 
both  divisions  we  have  much  valuable  information  conveyed  in  a  somewhat 
livelier  style  than  is  common  among  German  writers.  Take  the  following 
example  illustrating  the  principle  (in  opposition  to  Straussian  criticism) 
that  "  it  is  quite  possible  for  two  different  occurrences  happening  within 
the  same  sphere,  and  amidst  the  same  circumstances,  to  resemble  each  other 
in  several  particulars ; "  Ebrard  remarks,  "We  might  appeal  to  our  own 
surgeons  and  ask  whether,  in  the  course  of  their  practice,  they  have  not 
met  with  cases  exactly  resembling  one  another.  We  might  go  still  further 
and  obtain  proofs  from  history.  Was  not  Jung  Stilling  twice  in  danger  of 
his  life  in  the  Binger-Loch  ?  And  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  fact  that 
Cromwell's  principal  battles,  on  more  than  two  occasions,  were  fought  upon 
his  birth-day  ?  Does  any  one  venture  to  dispute  these  facts  ?  Yet  there 
is  no  necessity  even  to  adduce  such  illustrations  as  these.  For  it  is  still 
easier  to  explain  the  instances  of  repetition  in  the  Gospel  history.  What 
shall  we  say,  e.  g.,  when  Strauss  finds  it  impossible  that  "  a  cure  at  a  dis- 
tance," as  in  the  case  of  the  child  of  the  nobleman,  could  be  repeated  in  the 
case  of  the  servant  of  the  centurion  ?  That  a  servant  can  be  sick  as  well  as 
a  child  will  be  admitted.  That  a  centurion,  when  he  heard  of  Jesus,  could 
ask  him  to  heal  as  well  as  a  /3a<r/X;xog,  there  is  also  no  great  difficulty  in 
believing.  The  only  surprising  thing  would  have  been  their  asking  him 
Jjoth  in  the  same  way  with  the  same  words.    This,  however,  is  not  the 
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case.  The  conturion  asks  full  of  faith,  and  takes  for  granted  Jesus  can 
heal  in  the  distance,  and  is  praised  on  that  account.  The  (SaciXr/.og  brings 
on  himself  a  reproof  for  the  weakness  of  his  faith.  But  still  one  thing  re- 
mains the  same, — the  fact  of  healing  at  a  distance.  Strauss  thinks  such 
an  occurrence  could  not  be  repeated.  He  here  falls  again  into  the  old  con- 
fusion of  ideas.  On  his  dogmatic  assumption,  the  fact  could  certainly  not 
be  repeated,  but  neither  could  it  happen  at  all  even  once.  But  if  one  treats 
the  Gospel  institution  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether,  apart  from  dogma, 
it  contains  purely  historical  impossibilities  (which  is  the  only  scientific  way 
of  proceeding),  it  results  that  if  Jesus  had  the  power  to  heal  once  at  a  dis- 
tance, he  had  it  at  another  time,  and  that  he  could  use  this  power  as  oftea 
as  the  power  t»  give  sight  to  the  blind." — P.  CO. 

The  utter  insufficiency  as  well  as  arbitrariness  of  the  life  of  Jesus  as  set 
forth  by  Strauss,  is  powerfully  exposed.  Many  of  the  remarks  (p.  476,  &-c.) 
are  as  applicable  to  the  legendary  hypothesis,  now  suggested  by  M.  I'lenan, 
as  to  the  mythical  theory  of  his  predecessor.  We  strongly  recommend 
those  who  are  at  all  startled  by  the  speculations  of  this  last  infidel  life  of 
•Tesus,  to  read  the  answers  here  given  to  the  far  abler  work  of  Strauss,  and 
they  will  soon  feel  that  infidelity  has  already  done  its  worst,  and  that  any 
new  attack  upon  the  Gospels  need  cause  no  apprehension. 

In  some  points,  such  as  those  connected  with  the  original  language  of  Ft 
Matthew's  Gospel,  we  think  Dr  Ebrard  in  error.  But  the  editor  of  the 
present  volume  has  judiciously  introduced  some  notes  bearing  on  this  and 
kindred  questions,  and  the  whole  work  is  so  translated  and  edited  as  to 
merit  our  warm  commendation. 

Die  Chrutliche  Kirche  d.  Mitlealters.  V.  Dr  F.C.  Baur.  Tubingen,  Fues.~ 
The  theological  bias  of  Dr  Baur  is  well  known  to  our  readers,  and  we 
need  not  warn  them  against  it.  The  volume  before  us  is  published  from  the 
deceased  Professor's  manuscript,  by  his  son,  Dr  F.  F.  Baur.  The  period  cm- 
braced  is  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  to  the  Reformation. 
The  learned  author  has  diligently  availed  himself  of  the  great  accumulation 
of  foreign  materials  Mhich  late  years  have  produced  upon  the  period  in  ques- 
tion. As  usual,  British  works  upon  the  era  are  but  little  noticed.  How 
much,  however,  has  in  this  country  been  written  since  the  first  edition  of 
Hallam's  Middle  Ages!  On  comparing  Baur's  vrork  with  our  latest  British 
authority,  the  Middle  Age  Church  History  of  the  late  lamented  Archdea- 
con Hardwick,  it  will  be  found  that  the  latter  excels  his  German  competitor 
in  clear  presentation  of  the  mind  and  spirit  of  an  epoch.  Baur  is 
informing  on  most  subjects,  except  when  poetry,  architecture,  or  art 
in""  general,  come  into  plav.  That  side  of  Middle  Age  Life  is  most  vaguely 
and  feebly  brought  out.  But  the  philosophy,  as  well  as  the  theology  of  the 
"Dark  Ages,"  receive  an  exhaustive  treatment  from  him.  We  recommend  the 
volume  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  church  history,  believing  that  their 
favourite  study  should  be  looked  at  in  every  light, — even  that  of  the  Ra- 
tionalist. 


XIIL— CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

The  Typology  of  Scn'pivre :  viewed  in  connection  with  the  whole  series  of 
the  JDivine  Dispensations.     By  Patkick  Fairbaiun,  D.D.,  Principal,  and 
Professor  of  Divinity,  Free  Church  College,   Glasgow.    Fourth  Edition. 
Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark.  1864.    2  vols.,  pp.  499,  542,  8vo. 
The  demand  for  a  fourth  edition  of  these  volumes  is  eminently  creditable 

alike  to  the  author  and  to  his  readers:  to  the  author  who  produced  a  work 
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•so  fresh  and  comprehensive,  so  learned  and  sensible,  so  sound  in  its  theology 
and  so  full  of  practical  religious  feeling  ;  and  also  to  the  readers  who  appre- 
ciated a  production  which  is  necessarily  unattractive  to  the  indolent,  the 
frivolous,  and  those  who  read  for  mere  excitement.  It  is  no  longer  need- 
ful to  speak  in  terms  of  commendation  of  a  treatise  which  has  secured  for 
Dr  Fairbairn  a  singularly  high  position  in  the  estimation  of  the  best  theo- 
'legians  in  Great  Britain,  America,  and  Germany  ;  and  which,  while  thus 
approving  itself  to  the  scholarship  of  Christendom,  has  no  less  manifested  its 
adaptation  to  the  wants  of  hard-working  pastors  who  have  discovered  its 
"Usefulness  in  their  ordinary  preparation  for  the  pulpit,  and  to  missionaries 
who  have  made  it  a  text-book  from  which  to  train  native  candidates  for  the 
ministry.  Those  who  know  the  author  personally,  and  indeed  those  who 
have  read  his  books  with  attention,  are  well  aware  of  his  conscientious  and  un- 
tiring energy  ;  and  they  will  not  be  slow  to  give  him  credit  for  the  truth  of  his 
statement  in  the  preface,  that  in  successive  editions  he  has  not  merely  re- 
printed wliat  he  had  already  written,  but  has  revised  it  carefully,  modifying, 
condensing,  expanding,  and  explaining,  as  the  workings  of  his  own  mind  and 
his  reading  in  the  writings  of  others  enabled  and  impelled  him  to  do.  And 
thus,  while  no  great  principle  has  been  altered,  and  while  the  present  form 
of  the  very  details  evinces  the  maturity  and  correctness  of  his  views  when  he 
first  laid  them  before  the  world,  there  are  nevertheless  very  many  improve- 
ments, and  continual  eiForts  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  theological 
discussion.  In  the  present  edition  he  himself  points  out  chiefly  two  new 
portions  of  the  work  :  a  chapter  on  recent  speculations  respecting  the  relation 
of  God's  work  in  creation  to  the  destined  incarnation  of  the  Son  ; 
and  a  statement  of  the  relation  of  the  Mosaic  sin-ofterings  to  transgres- 
sions of  a  moral  kind.  On  the  whole,  the  reader  of  this  edition  may  expe- 
rience a  mingled  feeling  of  satisfaction  and  of  regret,  as  he  lights  upon  the 
statement,  "  Having  now  again,  probably  for  the  last  time,  traversed  the  field 
with  some  care,  and  expressed  what  may  be  considered  my  matured  views  on 
the  topics  embraced  in  it,  I  leave  the  fruit  of  my  labours  to  the  candid  consi- 
deration of  others,  and  commend  it  anew  to  the  blessing  of  Him  whose  word 
it  seeks  to  explain  and  vindicate." 

Ilis  object,  as  expressly  announced  by  himself,  has  ever  been  to  treat  of  the 
Typology  of  Scripture  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  thoroughly  and 
satisfactorily  treated,  by  refusing  to  confine  himself  to  isolated  parts  of  the 
Jewish  system  and  worship,  by  taking,  on  the  contrary,  a  comprehensive  view 
of  it  as  one  entire  scheme,  and  by  tracing  the  development  and  connection- of 
the  Divine  dispensations.  Accordingly,  he  has  divided  his  work  into  three 
books.  The  first  book  contains  a  good  deal  of  preliminary  matter  ;  for  in- 
stance, a  survey  of  the  history  of  the  science,  and  a  defence  of  its  reality  and 
importance,  as  against  the  abuse  of  it  by  allegorisers  on  the  one  hand,  and  by 
those  on  the  other  who  have  gone  to  the  extreme  of  a  superficial  literalism. 
!Morc  particularly  it  points  out  the  essential  nature  of  a  type  as  a  pro- 
phetic symbol  ;  distinguishes  the  peculiarities  of  all  theological  types,  as 
well  as  of  those  in  which  type  and  prophecy  have  been  so  combined  as 
to  occasion  the  hypothesis  of  a  double  sense  in  prophecy  ;  describes  how 
the  types  became  a  great  means  of  subjective  training  to  the  Old  Testament 
Church,  si  le  by  side  with  the  objective  training  of  an  increasing  revelation  ; 
and  explains  the  only  true  method  of  interpreting  particular  types  by  ascer- 
taining their  symbolic  meaning  before  attempting  to  determine  their  pro- 
phetic reference  to  the  unveiled  mysteries  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
aeco7id  book  treats  of  "  the  dispensation  of  primeval  and  patriarchal  times  ;" 
under  this  head  it  discusses  the  divine  truths  embodied  in  the  historical 
transactions  on  which  the  first  symbolical  religion  for  fallen  men  was  based  ; 
then  the  tree  of  life ;  the  cherubim  with  the  flaming  sword ;  sacrifices ; 
marriage  and  the  Sabbath ;  and,  finally,  the  several  historical  types  which 
appeared  during  the  progress    of    that    dispensation.     The    third   book, 
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■which  occupies  the  entire  second  volume,  embraces  a  very  full  and  ad- 
mirable discussion  of  "  the  dispensation  by  and  with  the  law,"  begin- 
ning, as  before,  with  the  truths  embodied  in  the  history  of  its  introduc- 
tion, that  is,  the  Exodus  viewed  in  connection  with  the  symbolical  insti- 
tutions which  Moses  was  to  establish  ;  the  direct  instruction  given  previous 
to  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle ;  including  the  consideration  of  the  law, 
what  it  was,  and  whatit  could  and  could  not  do;  the  symbolical  institutions  and 
services  themselves,  in  a  singularly  lucid  and  complete  statement  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  ceremonial  law  in  itself,  and  in  its  reference  to  Christ ;  and, 
lastly,  the  historical  developments  of  the  Mosaic  system.  To  both  volumes 
there  are  attached  valuable  appendices,  and  the  usefulness  of  the  work  is 
enhanced  by  an  index,  as  well  as  a  good  analytical  table  of  contents. 

The  Work  and  the  Word:  or,  the  Dealings  and  Doctrines  of  Godinrela- 
tion  to  the  State  and  Salvation  of  Man,  s^immarily  Revieioed,  Recon- 
ciled, and  Recommended,  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  Human  Rea- 
son. By  Thomas  Monck  Mason.  London :  Wertheim,  Macintosh,  and 
Hunt.    1862. 

We  do  not  think  the  title  of  this  work  a  happy  one  ;  for,  even  with  the  aid 
of  the  lengthy  explanation  on  the  title-page,  it  will  hardly  convey  to  the 
reader  an  exact  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  volume.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  system  of 
theology;  "the  work"  or  "dealings  of  God,"  as  it  is  explained,  being 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  divine  procedure  recorded  in  the  "  word," 
and  embodied  in  its  "doctrines."  The  book  itself,  however,  is  of  no  ordi- 
nary merit ;  it  is  original,  ingenious,  and  suggestive ;  the  matured  produce 
of  a  thoughtful  mind,  which  has  long  bent,  in  devout  reverence,  over  the 
sacred  volume.  Mr  Mason  is  a  layman,  and  has  thought  out  his  own  system 
of  Christian  doctrine,  in  the  absence  of  all  other  "  bodies  of  divinity," 
and  aided  only  by  the  light  of  the  Scriptures  studied  in  their  original  lan- 
guages. The  conclusions  which  a  layman  may  reach,  under  the  guidance  of 
unbiassed  judgment,  shrewdness  of  intellect,  and  honesty  of  purpose,  must 
be  worthy  of  special  attention ;  and  there  is  a  freshness,  both  of  senti- 
ment and  diction,  in  such  disquisitions  which  impart  to  them  a  peculiar 
charm.  "We  are  happy  to  find  that,  following  his  own  independent  path  of 
investigation,  the  conclusions  which  the  author  has  reached  on  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity  do  not  diverge  in  any  essential  points  from  those  of  evange- 
lical religion.  He  is  sound  in  the  vital  truths  of  original  sin,  of  justification 
by  the  imputation  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  and  of  regeneration  by  the 
Spirit.  Occasionally,  however,  he  has,  in  our  judgment,  been  led,  either  by  the 
love  of  theory,  or  by  an  ambition  to  succeed  in  reconciling  the  doctrines  of  reve- 
lation with  "  the  dictates  of  human  reason,"  into  rather  questionable  and  un- 
tenable positions.  We  are  not  prepared  to  subscribe  his  views  of  the  "  innate 
imputation"  of  Adam's  sin,  which  would  lead,  and  seems  indeed  to  have 
led  him  to  plead  for  something  like  an  innate  imputation  of  the  holiness  of 
Jesus  Christ  (p.  194).  His  idea  of  sanctification  as  being  simply  the  act  of  con- 
secration to  the  service  of  God,  which  is  realized  in  the  indwelling  and  sealing 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  has  carried  him,  we  think,  decidedly  too  far,  when  he  denies 
that  the  holiness  of  the  Christian  admits  of  degrees,  or  that  advancement  in 
it  is  a  duty  required  in  order  to  meetness  for  heaven  (p.  191-2).  That  the 
term  "  sanctify"  retained,  in  the  lips  of  the  apostles,  something  of  the  flavour 
of  its  original  ceremonial  usage,  is  a  fact  which  goes  far  to  explain  the  sense 
of  various  passages.  "  By  the  sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus,"  we  are  doubtless  to 
understand  the  separated  and  consecrated  ;  but  separated  from  what  ?  con- 
secrated to  what  ?  Surely,  not  in  the  sense  in  which  the  sacrifice,  the  temple, 
or  the  priest  were  so  called,  without  any  reference  to  moral  character.  Then, 
so  long  as  we  meet  with  such  injunctions  as,  "  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy," 
"Follow  holiness,"  "  Perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,"  we  cannot 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  obvious  truth,  that  Christian  holiness  must  consist  in 
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conformity  to  the  Divine  holiness,  and  must  therefore  involve  a  constant 
process  of  moral  renovation.  With  the  author's  views  of  the  atonement,  and 
of  faith,  although  in  these  he  follows  in  the  wake  of  modern  theology,  we 
cannot  coincide.  On  the  first  of  these  suhjects  space  will  not  permit  us  to 
enter  ;  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  inviting  the  author  to  review  his  state- 
ments regarding  the  faith  that  saves  and  justifies.  Viewing  belief  as  a  mere 
mental  act,  it  is  quite  true  that  "  there  are  literally  not  two  ways  of  believ- 
ing" (p,  141).  But  when  the  question  is,  "  What  is  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  f 
our  author  would  surely  not  deem  it  a  sufiicient  answer  to  say,  that  it  was 
equivalent  with  believing  that  such  a  person  existed,  or  even  with  believing 
that  he  died  for  sinners,  as  a  mere  historical  fact.  Faith  in  Christ  is  not 
mere  belief  in  a  fact,  but  trust  in  a  person,  and  in  a  work  accomplished  by 
that  person  for  our  salvation.  Nor  is  it  merely  belief  in  a  doctrine  or  truth, 
but  faith  in  a  promisor  who  is  faithful,  and  in  a  promise  which  is  true.  In 
consistency  with  the  convertible  terms  of  "  coming  to  Christ,"  "  trusting  in 
Christ,"  as  well  as  with  his  own  system,  our  author  would  hardly,  we  think, 
admit  that  any  man  had  complied  with  the  invitation  to  believe  in  Christ  who 
had  not  accepted  him  as  a  Saviour,  and  who  was  not  relying  upon  his  merits 
for  salvation.  There  is  a  sad  mystification  in  all  such  attempts  to  simplify  the 
conception  of  saving  faith.  We  really  do  not  profess  to  understand  what  is 
meant  by  ''faith  in  justifying  facts."  And  when  we  are  told,  by  way  of 
explanation,  that  this  faith  consists  in  "  the  belief  of  the  doctrine  embodied 
in  the  principle  which  we  have  seen  to  consist  in  the  establishment  of  the 
integrity  of  God's  regard  to  the  character  of  his  own  laws  while  pardoning 
the  sinner,  afforded  in  the  consideration  of  the  means  by  which  that  pardon 
is  effected, — namely,  the  exaction  of  the  punishment  due  to  the  sinner  in  the 
person  of  his  own  dear  Son"  (p.  144), — we  can  only  hold  up  our  hands  in 
blank  amazement  at  the  metaphysical  puzzle  which  we  are  asked  to  receive  as 
a  substitute  for  Paul's  simple  confession,  "  I  know  in  whom  I  have  trusted.'^ 
We  have  only  to  add,  that  the  author  abdicates  his  own  notion  "  that  a  man's 
faith  in  good  things  is  productive  of  good  works,"  in  his  parenthetic  admis- 
sion, ''  when  not  otherwise  determined  by  the  overruling  influence  of  his 
passions,"  and  by  his  sound  doctrine  on  the  necessity  of  a  divine  influence 
to  work  the  faith  that  saves  the  soul  (p.  163). 

While,  however,  we  take  exception  to  these  and  other  statements,  we  cor- 
dially recommend  the  perusal  of  this  volume,  as  the  production  of  a  candid, 
liberal,  and  intelligent  thinker.  On  some  dark  points  it  will  be  found  to  shed 
light ;  and  the  reader,  even  when  not  prepared  to  follow  the  author  to  .his 
conclusions,  will  do  well  to  follow  him  in  his  devout,  Samuel-like  hearkening 
to  the  voice  of  inspiration. 

Lectures  on  Theology,  Science,  and  Revelation.  By  the  late  Rev.  George 
Legge,  LL.D.  Jackson,  Walford,  &  Hodder.  London,  1863, 
The  author  of  these  lectures  was  a  worthy  and  excellent  Scotchman,  who 
succeeded  the  well-known  Dr  Leifchild  in  Bristol,  but,  leaving  that  charge, 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  ministry  in  Leicester,  where  he  died  in  Novem- 
ber 1860.  A  short  memoir  of  him,  written  by  his  brother,  Dr  James  Legge, 
missionary  at  Hong  Kong,  informs  us  that  he  failed  to  acquire  general  popu- 
larity as  a  preacher,  because  "  he  could  not  he  fashed"  to  cultivate  the  graces 
of  oratory ;  but  ho  was  a  man  of  much  intellectual  vigour,  and  rose  to  con- 
siderable distinction  among  his  Congregational  brethren.  The  aim  of  theso 
lectures  is  rather  ambitious.  Their  author,  we  are  informed,  professed  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  the  ordinary  methods  of  exhibiting  divine  truth,  and 
"  without  materially  departing  from  the  old  foundations,  or  seriously  innovat- 
ing on  the  established  language  of  orthodoxy,  considered  it  possible  to  set 
forth  Christianity  as  in  entire  accord  with  the  scientific  mind,  the  moral 
sentiment,  and  the  aesthetic  spirit  of  the  age."  IIow  far  he  haa  succeeded 
in  this  attempt,  may  be  judged  from  the  following  samples. 
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The  free  agency  of  man  seems  to  have  occupied  a  large  share  of  his  con- 
sideration, and  assumes  rather  an  unhealthy  prominence  in  his  theological 
system.  He  intimates  his  dissent  from  the  view  entertained  by  modemte 
Calvinists,  that  the  free  agency  of  man  may  be  reconciled  with  the  suppo- 
sition of  his  conduct  being  determined  by  the  dispositions,  good  or  bad,  of 
his  nature,  taken  in  connection  with  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is 
placed.  In  his  judgment,  this  is  to  suppose  that  man  is  the  slave  of  neces- 
sity, that  he  is  an  automaton,  and  that  his  actions  develop  themselves  by 
a  law  as  blind  and  fatal  as  that  which  regulates  the  movements  of  the 
material  world  around  us.  The  Arminians  flattered  themselves  that  they 
had  discovered  a  method  superior  to  that  of  Calvin,  in  a  self-determining 
power  which  they  held  to  be  resident  in  the  will.  But  Dr  Legge  is  not 
satisfied  with  this  theory,  which  he  thinks  was  ground  to  powder  by  Jona- 
than Edwards,  in  his  unanswerable  work  on  the  "  Freedom  of  the  Will." 
Here  is  his  own: — 

"  Allow  me  to  take  you  back  to  the  origin  of  humanity,  down  into  its 
depths.  Man  is  not  born  man.  He  is  not,  as  he  comes  into  the  world,  a 
free  agent.     He  is  not  so  at  all.     It  is  a  mere  creature  of  necessity  that  is 

fondled  in  the  arms  and  pressed  to  the  breast But  the  thing  that  is 

•born,  and  might  thus  remain  a  creature  of  nature  and  necessity,  does  not 
long  so  remain.  Sooner  or  later  it  discerns  itself  from  nature,  and  declares 
itself,  I  myself,  I.  It  rises  up  against  necessity,  and  asserts  a  will  of 
entire  independency.  It  sunders  itself  from  the  law  of  causality,  and 
reveals  itself  as  a  cause  uncaused,  mighty  cause  of  causes  mighty.  Am  I 
tisked  when  this  wondrous  revolution  takes  place?  I  answer,  whenever 
the  little  babe  has  realised  itself,  and  calls  itself  no  more  as  it  has  heard 
itself  called,  Tom  or  James,  or  Jane  or  Mary,  but  I,  I  myself,  I.  Then  it 
has  emerged  from  a  thing  into  a  person,  and  has  entered  on  all  the  func- 
tions of  responsible  existence.  Am  I  asked  again,  how  this  revolution 
takes  place?  I  can  only  answer  by  an  appeal  to  the  fact.  Self  conscious- 
ness awakens.  It  announces  itself  It  does  so  in  opposition  to  all  the  causal 
influences  that  pervade  and  engirdle  it.  It  is  an  act,  and  not  a  state  of  the 
mind,  as  philosophers  have  vainly  imagined.  It  is  the  act  of  self-conscious- 
ness, involving  the  notions  and  the  reality  of  a  person,  I.  It  is  an  act 
evolved  out  of  an  act  of  antagonism  to  all  surrounding  circumstances,  and 
all  the  created  and  derivative  modifications  of  our  being.  It  is  an  act, 
therefore,  of  entire  and  perfect  freedom — of  freedom  evolved  out  of  will ; 
.and  will,  consequently,  we  make  the  very  foundation-stone  of  humanity. 
I  claim,  then,  for  man  absolute  freedom  from  the  beginning.  By  his  own 
act  he  creates  himself,  for  he  has  no  self  until  he  acts ;  and  by  his  own  act 
he  shall  be  happy  or  miserable  in  time  and  for  evermore." 

Our  readers  will  agree  with  us  that,  next  to  Henry  AVard  Beecher's  theory 
of  man  existing  before  he  was  born,  this  idea  of  man  not  being  man  when 
ho  is  born,  but  becoming  a  person  only  when  he  has  doffed  his  petticoats, 
and  begun  to  use  the  pronoun  I,  is  the  sti'angest  that  has  been  broached  in 
the  modern  school  of  philosophic  theology.  By  what  earthly  process  can 
little  boys  and  girls  "  discern  themselves  from  nature,"  and  suddenly  place 
themselves  "in  antagonism  to  all  the  surrounding  circumstances,  and  all 
the  created  and  derivative  modifications  of  their  being  "?  The  power  which 
the  Arminians  claimed  for  the  will  to  determine  itself  was  a  bagatelle  com- 
pared with  this  power  man  is  supposed  to  possess,  of  bringing  him- 
self, as  man,  into  existence  ;  for  he  unhesitatingly  goes  on  to  exclaim,  "Man 
his  own  creator  !  How  can  that  be  ?  My  appeal  is  to  the  fact.  He  is  so, 
for  he  has  no  existence  as  a  man  until  he  realises  his  own  self"  He  adds, 
"  We  believe  in  the  self-existence  of  God,"  and  leaves  us  to  infer  that  man 
may  be  as  well  the  author  of  his  own  existence  !  With  regard  to  this  ex- 
traordinary speculation,  we  shall  only  remark,  that  to  represent  man,  when 
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born  into  the  world,  as  a  thing — a  mere  creature  of  necessity — involves  the- 
absurdity  of  a  nature  ■without  a  person;  while  to  speak  of  a  personality 
(the  "  I  myself,  I,"  as  he  calls  it),  as  "  discerning  itself  from  nature,"  and 
setting  itself  into  antagonism  with  nature,"  involves  the  second  absurdity 
of  a  person  without  a  nature. 

One  of  these  lectures  treats  of  "  The  Law  of  Human  Responsibility." 
Here  the  author  gives  us  a  view  of  man's  freedom  scarcely  less  exalted  than, 
his  theory  of  human  existence.  Man  is  not  so  much  made  under  the  law, 
as  he  voluntarily  subjects  himself  to  the  law  of  God.  "  You  will  perceive 
at  once,"  he  says,  p.  55,  "  that  that  law  must  be  one  that  springs  up  within 

himself,  of  his  own  enactment,  so  to  speak In  his  paradisiacal  state 

he  did  what  is  right  spontaneously  and  of  necessity,  and  without  knowing 
good  ov  evil.  Now  he  has  to  do  so,  and  the  whole  scheme  of  providence, 
since  then,  has  been  evolved  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  induce  and 
enable  him  to  do  so  voluntarily,  freely,  and  with  the  clear  knowledge  both- 
of  good  and  evil."  Again,  he  says,  "  Man  is  his  own  maker  as  a  free  agent, 
and  places  himself  thereby  under  responsibility."  We  need  not  be  sur- 
prised, after  reading  these  statements,  that  the  lecture  containing  them 
should  be  followed  up  by  another  on  "The  Eight  of  Jehovah  to  be  Alan's 
Judge  ;"  nay,  we  would  rather  be  astonished  if,  on  his  principles,  he  should 
have  succeeded  in  establishing  that  right ;  for,  notwithstanding  all  he  has 
actually  said  in  support  of  it,  it  remains  undeniable,  that,  according  to 
Dr  Legge's  view,  if  any  of  our  family  should,  in  the  exercise  of  his  free  will, 
choose  not  to  put  himself  under  the  divine  law,  God  has  no  right  to  judge 
him. 

Another  lecture  is  on  "Human  Depravity  and  Guilt."  Here  the  author 
starts  by  repudiating  the  doctrine  of  the  corruption  of  our  whole  nature, 
derived  from  Adam.  "  It  is  the  doctrine  of  our  Protestant  creed,  cate- 
chisms, and  confessions,  and  I  say  we  want  a  real  Hampden  to  explode  it. 
....  I  believe  that  over  every  child  born  of  a  woman,  even  as  over  Adam 
in  Paradise,  Jehovah  might  rejoice  and  pronounce  it  good."  Yet  when  he 
comes  to  deliver  his  own  sentiments  upon  the  actual  state  of  our  nature,  he 
would  appear  to  consider  it  to  be,  after  all,  melancholy  enough.  According 
to  his  theory,  already  described,  man  is  not  of  course  a  moral  agent  at  all, 
until  he  has  risen  up  in  an  act  of  antagonism  to  all  the  causal  influences 
within  him  and  ai'ound  him  ;  but  from  his  description  in  tlie  present  lecture, 
we  learn  that  this  is  a  very  serious  struggle  indeed.  True,  the  conflict 
arises,  it  seems,  not  from  sin  properly  so-called,  but  only  from  "sensations 
and  a  host  of  animal  appetites  and  desii'es,"  which  have  unhappily  developed 
themselves  into  "  a  recklessness  of  the  general  interests  of  his  nature,  and 
the  claims,  whether  of  God  or  man,"  which  seems  little  better  than  a  circum- 
locution for  the  old  doctrine  on  the  subject;  but  he  ends  by  admitting  that 
every  member  of  the  human  family,  without  exception,  has  been  worsted 
in  the  conflict,  so  that  his  redoubtable  champion,  "  I  by  myself,  I,"  proves 
after  all  not  to  bo  a  free  man,  but  a  hopeless  slave.  And  having  repudiated 
in  the  beginning  of  the  lecture  the  only  explanation  that  can  be  given  of 
the  corruption  of  human  nature,  viz.,  our  connection  with  Adam,  he  labours 
in  the  end  of  it  to  justify  God  in  giving  us  such  a  nature  as  he  has  described, 
and  labours  so  successfully  that  he  grants  "it  is  a  pinch,  and,  if  ho  had  not 
the  gospel  before  him,  he  would  be  speechless." 

If  in  this  notice  we  have  dwelt  on  points  we  deem  erroneous,  it  is  not 
because  we  look  on  the  volume  as  deficient  in  real  value.  It  abounds  in 
passages  of  fervid  eloquence,  and  some  passages,  too,  in  which  precious  and 
important  truths  are  pressed  upon  the  conscience.  None  can  read  the 
memoir  of  his  life  without  having  delightful  convictions  of  George  Legge's 
personal  piety.  There  is  a  reckless  impetuosity  about  him  as  a  writer,  which 
we  cannot  help  liking ;  it  not  only  seems  to  bespeak  sincerity, but  accounts  in. 
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some  measure  for  his  aberrations.  His  biographer  notices  an  incident  in 
his  life,  of  his  going  too  far  into  the  water  on  one  occasion,  so  that  he  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  drowned  in  the  Thames.  We  could  not  help  recalling 
the  circumstance  to  our  mind  after  reading  the  lectures,  for  if  he  has  one 
fault  as  a  divine  more  than  another,  it  is  a  tendency  to  go  beyond  his  depth. 

The  Pentateuch  and  Writings  of  Moses  defended  against  the  attacks  of  Dr 
Golenso.  By  a  Layman.  London  :  Nisbet  &  Co,  1863. 
This  little  volume,  which  consists  of  four  letters,  three  of  them  addressed 
to  the  editor  of  a  weekly  journal — Public  Opinion — and  the  fourth  to  the 
Bishop  himself,  is  a  worthy  contribution  to  our  anti-Colenso  literature.  What 
adds  value  to  this  little  book  is  the  fact,  that  it  is  written  by  a  layman 
well  versed  in  Scripture,  and  also  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  rather  a 
strange  sight  that  is  reserved  for  our  day — a  layman  defending  the  woid  of 
God  against  the  attacks  of  a  bishop  of  his  own  church  ! 

Holy  Women  of  Old.  By  Mary  Anne  Parrot.  London  ;  William  Mac- 
intosh, 1863. 
The  following  extract  from  the  preface  will  sufficiently  explain  the  nature 
of  this  little  work  : — "  These  simple  records  of  the  lives  of  '  Holy  Women 
of  Old,'  are  intended  chiefly  for  the  use  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  im- 
portant and  deeply  interesting  work  of  conducting  mothers'  "meetings." 
The  book  consists  of  a  dozen  sketches  of  women  chiefly  noted  for  their  piety, 
selected  from  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  The  idea  is  well  carried 
out.  It  would  have  been  an  improvement  of  the  volume  for  the  object  in 
view  if  the  biographies  had  been  briefer  and  more  numerous.  A  single  bio- 
graphy, with  appropriate  comments,  ought  to  occupy,  and  be  concluded  in,  a 
single  evening's  reading.    The  book  is  commendable. 

Scenes  in  the  Life  of  St  Peter.  A  Biography  and  an  Exposition.  By 
James  Spence,  D.D.  London  :  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  18G3. 
This  is  an  elegantly  got  up  volume,  Dr  Spence  justly  remarks,  that 
"  much  has  been  done  in  modern  religious  literature  for  the  life  and 
labours  of  St  Paul,  but  comparatively  little  for  the  life  of  St  Peter."  In 
seventeen  chapters  the  author  seeks  to  remedy  the  defect.  He  has  laboured 
hard  and  honestly  in  his  task,  and  has  produced  a  worthy  volume  ;  which, 
though  not  equal  to  that  produced  by  the  learned  labours  of  Connybeare 
and  Howson  on  St  Paul,  is  nevertheless  a  most  creditable  and  praiseworthy 
production.  The  chapters  all  bear  marks  of  care ;  some  of  them  are 
evidently  sermons,  but  as  evidently  they  have  been  all  most  carefully 
revised,  if  not  rewritten,  for  the  volume.  We  mention  this  because  of  the 
prevalence  of  the  custom  of  issuing  volumes  of  sermons  under  a  vague 
general  title,  and  under  the  flimsy  disguise  of  "  chapters  "  or  "  sections." 
Dr  Spence's  book  is  a  "book,"  not  a  mere  volume  of  sermons,  palmed  on 
us  by  the  ruse  of  a  taking  title.  As  a  thoroughly  sound,  practic  il,  and 
painstaking  treatise,  the  volume  has  our  hearty  commendation. 

A  Practical  Commentari/  on  the  Gospel  of  St  Mark,  in  simple  and  familiar 

language.  By  G,  B,  London  :  J.  Nisbet  &  Co.  1863. 
S^^This  commentary  is  reflective  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  is  expository. 
It  does  not  lay  any  claim  to  being  critical,  or  learned,  or  doctrinal.  It  is  a 
series  of  plain,  simple,  and  generally  obvious  practical  considerations 
arising  from  the  narrative.  It  is  divided  into  short  sections,  and  would 
form  very  suitable  reading  for  a  prayer  meeting ;  or  for,  occasionally, 
family  worship ;  or  for  a  meeting  of  poor  people,  such  as  is  called  "  a 
mother's  meeting ;"  for  such  purposes  at  these  the  volume  can  be  cordially 
recommended. 
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The  First  Week  of  Time;  or,  Scripture  in  Harmony  with  Science.  By 
Charles  Williams.  London  :  Jackson,  Walford,  Hodder  &  Co.  1863. 
We  do  not  like  to  commit  ourselves,  or  any  of  our  readers,  to  any  theory 
of  "  reconciling  "  Genesis  and  Geology.  Before  you  can  "  reconcile  "  any 
two  parties  successfully,  your  first  question  must  be  as  to  how  far  they 
disagree,  on  what  topics,  and  for  what  reasons.  This  very  necessary 
preliminary  has  never  yet  been  thoroughly  gone  into  between  Genesis  and 
Geology.  Wherein  do  they  disagree  ?  What  is  the  true  Science  of  Geology, 
and  what  is  the  true  interpretation  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  ?  When 
these  two  points  are  definitely  settled,  and  if  it  should  then  be  seen  that 
the  two  records  are  at  variance, — which  will  not  be, — then  will  be  the  time 
to  "  reconcile  "  them.  But  we  have  no  hesitation  in  commending  this 
book  of  Mr  Williams,  with  this  reservation.  It  is  written  in  a  fine  spirit, 
with  a  noble  reverence  for  the  written  word ;  and  the  facts  of  science 
which  are  here  gathered  are  fresh,  and  new,  and  striking.  Mr  Williams 
does  not  merely  retail  the  hackneyed  notabilia  of  science,  but  brings  his 
information  up  fresh,  to  the  point  of  the  latest  discoveries,  even  to  those 
not  yet  recorded  otherwise  than  in  the  inter-communications  of  men  of 
science.  As  a  repertory  of  useful  and  important  scientific  information, 
apart  from  all  other  considerations,  the  volume  is  of  much  interest  and 
value.  But  into  our  author's  "  theory  "  of  world-making  we  decline  to 
enter  ;  on  that  we  pronounce  no  judgment. 

The  Threshold  of  Revelation  ;  or,  some  Inquiry  into  the  Brovince  and  True 
Character  of  the  First  Chapter  of  Genesis.  By  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Lkwis, 
M.A.    London :  Rivingtons.     1863. 

This  is  another  of  the  well-meant  attempts  to  "  reconcile  "  Genesis  and 
Geology.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  repress  them,  especially  if  they  are  con- 
ducted in  the  spirit  displayed  by  this  author,  and  by  Mr  Williams.  This 
is  an  able  and  well  written  volume  ;  the  author  can  think,  and  can  express 
his  thought.  He  has  some  profitable  thinking  on  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis,  considered  as  an  introduction  to  Genesis,  to  the  Pentateuch,  and 
also  to  the  whole  word  of  God.  But  into  his  "  reconciliation/'  speculations 
we  do  not  enter.  We  reserve  our  judgment  till  we  have  examined  and 
cross-examined  all  the  witnesses,  heard  counsel  on  both  sides,  and  well 
considered  the  matter, — ^as  the  Scotch  judges  say,  "  taken  the  matter  ad 
avizandum^  Then  we  will  give  judgment;  meanwhile,  and,  as  yet,  we  say 
— all  the  facts  are  not  now  before  us. 

Sermons ;  by  the  late  Rev.  J.  H.  Evans,  M.A.  From  the  original  Notes. 
Edited  by  his  Widow.  London  :  James  Nisbet  &  Co.  1863. 
The  position  and  standing  of  Harrington  Evans  are  long  ago  fixed. 
Nothing  can  now  alter  the  judgment  that  has  been  formed  and  expressed 
of  him  and  his  labours.  Nevertheless,  few  of  those  who  knew  and  loved 
the  man,  and  to  know  was  to  love,  will  be  sorry  to  see  this  volume.  It 
will  add  little  to  our  estimate  of  him ;  it  will,  however,  detract  as  little 
from  it.  The  marks  of  his  loving  spirit  are  plain  on  these  "  notes."  They 
have  all  his  unction  and  earnestness ;  they  display  many  of  the  best 
characteristics  of  his  style ;  by  these,  he,  being  dead,  yet  speaketh.  The 
volume  needs  no  commendation  of  ours.  It  will  find  its  way  at  least  to 
the  handiest  corner  of  the  libraries  of  all  who  knew  and  loved  its  author. 

Sermons  on  the  Saints^  Days,  preached  in  dapham  Parish  Church.     By 
Henry  Whitehead,  M.A.,  Curate  of  Qapham.     London:  Bosworth  & 
Harrison.     1863. 
These  sermons  have  at  least  one  unmistakeablo  merit,  they  are  very  brief. 

Forty  sermons  in  about  three  hundred  pages  of  by  uo  means  small  type. 
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The  doctrine  is  hardly  that  of  "  the  Clapham  sect."  And  yet  it  is  our 
behef,  from  a  careful  and  curious  perusal  of  the  major  part  of  the  volumo, 
that  the  author  means  well,  and  that  when  he  errs,  it  is  simply  by  mistake. 
It  is  comfortable  to  think,  that  if  the  sermons  do  not  now,  and  did  not 
when  they  were  preached,  very  much  good,  they  are,  in  their  present  state, 
incapable  of  doing  very  much  harm. 

Madagascar  ;  its  Social  and  Religious  Progress.  By  BIrs  Ellis.  London  : 
James  Nisbet  &  Co.  1863. 
This  little  volume  is  opportune.  At  present  all  facts  about  Madagascar, 
from  whatever  quarter,  are  welcome,  none  more  so  than  from  the  present 
writer.  This  little  book  makes  no  pretensions  to  completeness ;  it  is  of  the 
nature  of  a  supplement  or  appendix.  J\lany  of  the  more  recent  facts  and 
events,  down  to  the  close  of  the  year  1802,  are  here  chronicled,  we  had 
almost  written  "  photographed,"  by  an  eye-witness.  The  volume  will  be 
useful  and  interesting,  more  especially  to  those  who  desire  to  keep  their 
information  abreast  of  the  events  passing  in  that  most  interesting  and 
important  island  of  the  sea. 

Ballantyne's  Miscellany. — Away  in  the   Wilderness. — Fast  in  the  Ice. — 
Fighting  for  Whales.     London  :  James  Nisbet  &  Co.     1803. 
A  capital  series  for  the  amusement  and  instruction  of  all  youthful  readers 
— more  especially  for  boys— being  full  of  "moving  accidents  in  field  and 
flood." 

Morning  en  the  Mountains  :  or,  Women  and  her  Saviour  in  Persia.  By  a 
Returned  Missionary.  London  :  James  Nisbet  &  Co.  1863. 
"We  have  seldom  perused  a  more  interesting  narrative  of  missionary  zeal 
nnd  success.  The  materials  ai'e  drawn  from  the  letters  and  conversations 
of  those  familiar  with  the  scenes  described,  and  especially  from  Miss  Fiske. 
When  we  state  that  these  scenes  are  chiefly  among  the  Nestorians,  and  that 
hei'e  we  have  the  latest  accounts  of  that  interesting  race,  wo  have  said 
enough  to  rouse  the  curiosity  of  many,  which  we  have  no  doubt  will  be 
amply  gratified  in  these  pages. 

TjOsI — l)ut  not  for  ever.     My  Personal  Narrative  of  Starvation  and  Provi- 
dence in  the  Australian  Mountain  Regions.     By  the  Kev.  R.  W.  Vander- 
KiSTE,  Author  of  "  The  Dens  of  London."     London  :  James  Nisbet  &  Co. 
1863. 
This  is  an  extraordinary  book,  full  of  stirring  incidents  and  hair-breadth 

escapes,  and  introducing  us  to  as  strange  a  state  of  society  as  is  to  be  found 

in  the  "  Dens  of  London  ;"  but  all  pervaded  by,  what  is  seldom  to  be  found 

in  such  narratives,  the  spirit  of  Christian  devotion. 

Timers  Treasure,  or  Devout  Thoughts  for  every  Day  in  the  Year,  expressed 
in  Verse.  By  Lord  Kinloch.  Second  Edition  Edinburgh  :  Edmonston 
&  Douglas.  1863. 

A  beautifully  printed  volume,  and  full  of  beautiful  thoughts.  In  the  preface, 
the  author  modestly  disclaims  for  his  365  pieces  the  name  of  poems.  "  The 
object  of  tbe  volume  is  not,"  he  says,  "an  exhibition  of  poetic  fancy,  but  an 
expression  of  Christian  life."  This  disclaimer  precludes  all  criticism.  AVe 
have  only,  therefore,  to  express  the  pleasure  we  have  derived  from  perusing 
these  devotional  eff"usions,  which  breathe  the  spirit  of  a  humble,  yet  profound 
and  judicious  piety.  In  the  quaint  ingenuity  of  some  of  the  "  Thoughts," 
we  arc  reminded  occasionally  of  Herbert.  We  hope  the  volume  will  prove 
useful  to  many.  His  Lordship  has  done  honour  to  himself,  and  to  the 
rank  which  he  occupies,  by  laying  such  an  offering  on  the  altar  of  Christian 
devotion. 
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1.  Das  Christenthum  und  die  Christliche  Kirche  der  drei  ersten  Jahrhun- 

derie.     Von  Dr  F.  C.  Baur.     2d  Edition.     Tubingen,  1860. 

2.  Die  Christliche  Kirche  vom  Anfang  des  vierien  bis  zum  Ende  des  sechsten 

Jahrhunderis,  in  der  Hauptmomenten  ihrer  Entwickelung.    Von  Dr  F. 
C.  Baur.    Tubingen,  1859. 

3.  Die  Christliche  Kirche  des  Mittelalters.    Von  Dr  F.  C.  Baur.     Nach  des 

Verfassers  Tod  herausgegeben  von  F.  F.  Baur.     Tubingen,  1861. 

4.  Kirchengeschichte  des  Neueren  Zeit  von  der  Reformation  his  zum  Ende  des 

achtzeknten  Jahrhunderis.     Von  Dr  F.  C.  Bauk.    Herausgegeben  von 
F.  F.  Baur.     Tiibingen,  1863. 

5.  Kirchengeschichte  des  Neunzehuten  Jahrhunderis.    Von  Dr  F.  C.  Baur. 

Herausgegeben  von  E.  Zeller.     Tubingen,  1862. 

6.  Lehrbuch  des  Christlichen  Dogmengeschichte.    Von  Dr  F.  C.  Baue.    2d 

Edition.     Tiibingen,  1858. 

It  is  little  more  than  three  years  since  Dr  Ferdinand  Christian 
Baur  died.  His  "  vigour  already  feeling  the  effects  of  age,"  as 
he  phrased  it  in  a  preface  written  in  February  1860,  was  soon 
to  give  way  altogether.  Since  he  died,  the  eflfects  of  his  activity 
have  continued  to  work  on,  and  many  departments  of  inquiry 
will  long  continue,  we  believe,  to  shew  the  effects  of  the  stimulus 
imparted  by  the  discussions  which  he  occasioned.  Some  fruits 
of  his  thinking  and  research  will  no  doubt  rank  as  permanent 
acquisitions  to  learning.  But  the  man  was  identified  with  his 
system  ;  and  both  man  and  system  are  now  steadily  verging  to- 
wards a  settled  place  in  the  church's  record,  so  long  and 
lamentable,  of  elaborate  mistakes.  Indeed,  his  day  was  visibly 
over  even  before  his  life  ended,  although  his  vigorous  personality 
could  not  but  command  attention  and  respect.  And  now 
Tubingen,  where  he  ruled,  knows  him  no  more ;  and  Beck,  with 
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his  Biblical  theology,  wields  the  theological  influence  of  the 
place.  To  this  result  Baur  doomed  himself  w  hen  he  committed 
his  powers  to  the  advocacy  of  a  thoroughly  perverse  theory  with 
respect  to  the  most  important  facts  with  which  history  has  to 
do.  Still  the  day  has  scarcely  yet  come  in  which  his  assertions 
may  be  simply  passed  by,  and  the  questions  he  raised  regarded 
as  requiring  no  further  discussion.  There  are  still  those  who 
conjure  with  the  name  of  Tubingen. 

The  volumes  whose  titles  we  have  prefixed  constitute  the 
final  contribution  of  Dr  Baur  to  church  history.  Three  of  them 
have  been  edited  since  his  death  from  his  MS.  lectures.  Taken 
together,  they  constitute  a  complete  survey  of  the  history  of  the 
church,  with  a  separate  volume  on  the  History  of  Doctrine, 
The  reader  is  not  to  expect  here  the  full  and  careful  citation  of 
sources  which  distinguishes  Gieseler's  History,  nor  the  brief  but 
circumspect  notice  of  all  noteworthy  points  which  makes  Hase's 
text-book  so  useful.  The  main  interest  of  the  work  lies  simply 
in  this,  that  it  exhibits  Baur's  view  of  the  connection  and 
development  of  the  history  of  the  church,  pursued  through  the 
whole  range  of  its  successive  periods.  This  was  worth  having 
at  the  hands  of  a  man  so  learned  and  able ;  the  vigour  with 
which  the  subject  is  handled  and  presented  in  many  parts  of 
these  volumes  (which  are  unequal),  makes  them  very  suggestive 
to  an  instructed  reader.  The  view  he  gives  of  his  own  times 
in  the  volume  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
will  interest  every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  recent  German 
literature.  It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  say  that  he  every- 
where proceeds  on  assumptions  as  to  the  nature  of  Christianity 
that  are  quite  unsound.  He  cannot,  therefore,  be  accepted  as 
a  guide,  and  cannot  be  read  with  profit  except  by  those  who 
have  some  good  measure  of  previous  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
ject, by  means  of  which  they  may  control  the  representations 
which  Baur  gives  from  his  own  point  of  view. 

Our  object  at  present,  however,  is  not  to  criticise  this  book. 
We  would  take  advantage  of  it,  in  order  to  place  before  our 
readers  a  sketch  of  those  views  upon  the  early  history  of  the 
church  by  which  Baur  acquired  so  much  celebrity.  Those 
views  are  advocated  in  the  first  volume  of  his  history,  and  the 
progress  of  them  in  his  own  mind  is  referred  to  in  the  last. 
They  form  a  connected  system,  ingeniously  elaborated  in  its 
details,  and  tending  to  the  subversion  of  Christianity,  by  re- 
ducing it  from  the  rank  of  a  "  power  of  God  "  to  a  mere  "  wis- 
dom of  man,"  The  discussions  raised  in  connection  with  the 
system  travelled  over  a  wide  field,  and  have  left  their  marks  on 
all  recent  literature  connected  with  the  subjects  of  the  canon 
and  the  early  history  of  the  church.  All  parties  have  taken 
ground  more  or  less  with  an  eye  to  the  assaults  from  Tubingen ; 
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and  references  to  the  positions  maintaiued  by  Baur  and  his 
iollowers  are  frequent.  Now  Baur's  system  was  eminently  a 
coherent  scheme.  No  part  of  it  can  be  well  understood  unless 
viewed  in  the  connection  in  which  he  placed  it.  Hence  the 
piece-meal  references  to  it  which  ordinarily  occur  are  apt  to  be 
a  little  confusing  and  unsatisfactory.  It  is  on  this  account  that 
we  think  it  may  be  useful  to  place  before  our  readers  a  sketch 
of  the  whole.  For  the  sake  of  doing  this  within  the  allotted 
limits,  we  shall  forbear  at  present  at  least  to  enter  into  any 
detailed  discussion.  We  shall  regulate  our  survey  in  conformity 
with  this  limitation.  Dr  Eaur's  theory  may  be  regarded  as 
affecting  either  the  subjects  of  inspiration  and  the  canon  on  one 
side,  or  the  history  of  the  church  upon  the  other.  We  intend 
to  look  at  it  chiefly  in  the  latter  relation.  Dr  Baur  himself 
preferred  this  view  of  the  matter  ;  and  in  this  way  some  aspects 
and  elements  of  the  theory,  with  which  it  is  useful  to  bo 
acquainted,  will  come  more  prominently  before  us.  Recent 
works,  such  as  M.  Kenan's,  evince  the  strength  of  the  tendency 
that  prevails  at  present  to  look  at  such  theories  from  the  his- 
torical point  of  view,  and  to  ask  the  question,  Does  this  make 
history,  or  can  we  make  history  out  of  it  ?  In  selecting  this 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  subject  (which  is  also  that  suggested 
by  the  work  before  us),  we  in  no  degree  preclude  ourselves  from 
adverting  to  Dr  Baur's  views  in  regard  to  Scripture  and  its  con- 
tents. He  treated  these  as  so  much  historic  material,  and  we 
shall  see  what  he  made  of  them.  We  shall  first  run  over  the 
literary  history  of  Dr  Baur's  labours.  Then  we  shall  point  out 
the  tactics  by  which,  and  the  line  of  operations  along  which,  he 
believed  himself  to  have  succeeded  in  opening  a  new  view  of 
the  early  history  of  the  church.  This  will  enable  us,  in  the 
third  place,  to  state  the  historical  results  which  he  professed 'to 
have  secured,  so  as  to  give  at  the  same  time  a  general  notion 
of  the  grounds  on  which  he  rested  them. 

The  first  indication  of  the  views  afterwards  syitematised  may 
be  regarded,  perhaps,  as  contained  in  a  paper  which  Baur  pub- 
lished in  1831,  on  the  connection  between  the  Ebionites  and 
the  Essenes.  But  the  ground  was  taken  up  more  unequivocally 
in  the  same  year  in  a  paper  "On  the  Christ  party  in  the  Corin- 
thian Congregation,"*  published  in  a  Tiibingen  theological 
annual.  This  was  followed  by  other  speculations,  in  the  form 
of  investigations  of  the  Pauline  epistles  ;  such  as  that  upon  the 
Pastoral  Epistles,  in  1835,  and  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  in 
]  836 ;  or  in  the  form  of  investigations  touching  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  early  church,  as  that  on  the  Origin  of  the  Episco- 
pacy in  the  Christian  Church,  which  was  published  in  1838, 

*  "  I  am  of  Paul,  and  I  of  ApoUos,  and  I  of  Cephas,  and  /  of  Christ." — 
1  Cor.  i.  12, 
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The  results  of  all  this  were  summed  up  in  a  work  entitled 
"  Paulus,"  for  all  his  labours  up  to  this  point  were  designed  to 
bring  out  a  new  view  of  the  place  and  significance  of  the  apostle 
Paul  in  relation  to  the  origin  of  Christianity,  The  "  Paulus  " 
was  a  large  treatise  of  seven  hundred  closely  printed  pages,  and 
appeared  in  1845. 

It  was  not  till  1835,  and  therefore  some  time  after  the  funda- 
mental positions  of  Baur's  theory  had  been  indicated,  that 
Strauss's  work  on  the  life  of  Christ  came  out,  and  created  the 
extraordinary  agitation  in  Germany  which  has  made  the  name 
of  Strauss  so  memorable.  This  work  of  Strauss,  as  everybody 
knows,  was  an  attack  upon  the  credibility  of  the  gospel  history, 
carried  on  by  means  of  the  apparent  discrepancies  between  the 
different  evangelists,  and  particulary  between  the  gospel  accord- 
ing to  John  and  the  other  three.  Relying  on  this  criticism  to 
establish  the  position  that  these  narratives  do  not  contain 
authentic  history,  Strauss  proceeded  to  maintain  that  they  could 
be  best  accounted  for  as  mythic  narratives ;  that  is  to  say,  as 
stories  gradually  arising  through  the  unconscious  play  of  warm 
imaginations  in  the  first  age  of  Christianity.  The  gospels  would 
thus  contain  a  small  kernel  of  fact,  though  one  can  scarcely  say 
how  little ;  and  this  is  covered  by,  and  branches  out  into,  all 
manner  of  mythical  amplifications  and  transformations.  Strauss's 
criticism  was  thus  simply  negative  and  destructive.  His  work 
tended  simply  to  throw  the  person  and  life  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
into  the  region  of  mythology.  It  does  not  directly  concern  us 
at  present,  and  we  have  adverted  to  it  only  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining  how  Baur  struck  into  the  question  of  the  Gospels. 
Although  undoubtedly  at  one  with  Strauss  in  his  general  views 
of  philosophy  and  religion,  he  always  professed  to  maintain  a 
somewhat  independent  position  in  regard  to  the  Straussian 
criticism.  He  had  found  his  ewn  starting-point,  as  appears 
from  the  notices  we  have  just  given,  not  in  the  Gospels  but  in 
the  Epistles,  and  he  occupied  himself,  at  first,  with  the  latter 
exclusively.  In  one  of  the  posthumous  volumes  now  before  us, 
Dr  Baur  explains  that  when  Strauss's  work  appeared,  and 
during  the  early  stages  of  the  controversy  which  followed,  he 
remained  in  the  position  of  a  simple  onlooker  ;  for  this,  among 
other  reasons,  that  he  had  not  at  that  time  acquired  so  full  an 
acquaintance  with  the  department  of  criticism  which  concerns 
the  gospels,  as  to  dispose  him  to  take  ground  on  either  side. 
By  and  by,  however,  he  undertook,  in  the  course  of  professional 
duty,  to  lecture  through  the  Gospel  according  to  John.  It  was 
natural  that  he  should  take  up  positions  about  that  Gospel,  such 
as  might  harmonise  with  those  he  had  already  published  con- 
cerning primitive  Christianity  and  concerning  the  place  and 
work  of  the  apostle  Paul.     Hence  came  his  treatise  on  the 
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character  and  origin  of  the  Gospel  according  to  John  in  the 
Theological  Annual  for  1844.  This  led  him  into  the  whole 
Kubjuct  of  the  Gospels,  and  their  relation  to  one  another,  on 
which  he  came  forth  in  an  "  Investigation  of  the  Gospel  of 
I.uke"  (in  the  Theological  Annual  for  1846),  and  in  "Critical 
Investigations  upon  the  Canonical  Gospels,"  1847.  This  may 
be  said  to  have  completed  the  materials  out  of  which  his  system 
was  constructed. 

During  these  same  years,  Dr  Baur  published  various  trea- 
tises on  features  and  phenomena  of  the  post-apostolic  church, 
with  a  view  to  bring  them  also  into  connection  with  his  main 
theory.  Gnosticism  engaged  his  particular  attention,  and  was 
the  subject  of  various  discussions  in  1827,  1835,  and  1837. 
Younger  men,  also,  who  liad  been  formed  under  his  influence, 
such  as  Schwegler  and  Zeller,  became  his  fellow-labourers  in 
completing  the  scheme.  Schwegler,  for  instance,  published  in 
1841  a  work  on  "  Montanism  and  the  Christian  Church  in  the 
Second  Century,"  which  is  written  throughout  on  Baur's  prin- 
ciples, and  is  not  without  merit  as  a  historical  investigation.  The 
same  author  undertook  to  give  an  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  school  in  the  form  of  a  complete  account  of  the  whole  phe- 
nomena of  early  Christianity.  This  was  his  treatise  on  the 
Post-Apostolic  Age,  1846.  A  similar  task  was  undertaken  by 
Baur  himself  in  his  "  Christianity  and  the  Christian  Church  of 
the  First  Three  Centuries."  The  second  edition  of  this  work, 
published  in  1860,  was  a  good  deal  modified,  is  the  first  of  the 
volumes  which  make  up  his  History  of  the  Church,  and  may  be 
taken  as  containing  his  final  position.  A  controversial  defence 
of  his  theory  had  appeared  in  the  previous  year  (1859),  entitled 
"  The  Tubingen  School  and  its  Relation  to  the  Present." 

We  have  given  these  details,  partly  because  they  may  be  use- 
ful to  those  who  have  occasion  to  examine  any  portion  of  this 
system,  by  indicating  how  the  various  works  stand  related  to 
the  whole  body  of  discussions  ;  and  partly  because  the  mere 
notice  of  the  manner  in  which  the  literary  discussion  travelled 
over  the  various  topics  in  succession,  throws  a  good  deal  of  light 
on  the  rise  of  the  views  which  combine  in  the  Tubingen  system. 
For  this  reason,  readers  less  familiar  with  the  subject,  but  desir- 
ous of  following  it  out,  may  with  advantage  refer  to  these  notices 
after  reading  what  follows.  We  proceed  now  to  illustrate  the 
style  of  tactics,  and  the  line  of  operations,  which  guided  Baur  in 
dealing  with  these  various  matters. 

He  started,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  from  an  examination  of 
some  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul.  The  spirit  in  which  he  must  be 
presumed  to  have  examined  them  is  easily  assigned.  He  was  a 
Hegelian  in  philosophy,  and  a  Hegelian  "  of  the  left  wing." 
That  is  to  say,  he  held  principles,  under  the  influence  of  which 
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he  could  not  but  be  wholly  disinclined  to  admit  the  idea  of  real 
supernatural  interference,  of  a  true  supernatural  revelation,  pro- 
ceeding from  God,  and  becoming  the  source  of  new  truth  and 
new  life  in  the  world.  He  could  only  be  disposed  to  admit  the 
supernatural,  in  the  sense  in  which  his  school  admits  the  super- 
natural, i  e.,  as  the  human  spirit  and  all  its  manifestations  are 
supernatural  or  above  mere  "nature."  He  was  sure,  therefore, 
to  contemplate  the  New  Testament  under  the  strongest  tempta- 
tions to  go  as  far  as  he  thought  he  could,  in  the  way  of  repre- 
senting Christianity  as  merely  the  legitimate  evolution  of  what 
was  in  the  world  before ;  or,  as  merely  the  evolution  of  the 
human  spirit  under  the  influence  of  that  which  was  in  the  world 
before.  Accordingly,  before  taking  up  his  peculiar  ground,  or 
at  least  before  fully  developing  the  nature  of  it,  he  had  been 
occupied  in  shewing  that  some  of  the  early  Christian  sects  were 
only  Jewish  sects  under  a  new  guise.  Coming  now  to  the 
Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  he  thought  that  he  could  find  in  them 
evidence  of  a  far  deeper  separation  in  principle  between  the 
apostle  Paul  and  the  other  apostles  than  it  had  been  usual  to 
suppose.  The  apostle  Paul  had  a  different  view  of  the  very 
essence  of  Christianity  from  that  entertained  by  the  other 
apostles ;  they  were  thoroughly  and  emphatically  Jews,  he  above 
all  things  no  more  a  Jew.  Baur  gathered  from  the  Epistles 
to  the  Galatians  and  to  the  Romans,  what  appeared  to  him 
strong  proofs  to  the  same  effect.  And  he  found  a  very  inter- 
esting and  important  corroboration  of  all  his  conjectures  in  that 
strange  relic  of  the  second  century,  entitled  the  Clementine 
Homilies,  to  the  peculiar  features  of  which  Neander  had  then 
recently  directed  attention. 

Although  no  detail  can  be  attempted,  we  may  devote  a  para- 
graph to  these  Clementine  Homilies,  because  they  illustrate 
the  kind  of  materials  in  the  use  of  which  Baur  was  most 
plausible  and  skilful.  The  writing  thus  designated  is  an  old 
religious  romance,  which  exists  in  at  least  three  forms  (the 
Homilies,  the  Recognitions,  the  Epitome).  Like  several  other 
early  writings  intended  to  affect  the  practice  of  the  church,  it  is 
ascribed  to  Clement  of  Rome,  of  whose  genuine  writings  we 
have  an  epistle  to  the  Church  at  Corinth,  dating  probably  from 
the  first  century  or  the  earliest  years  of  the  second.  The  work 
called  the  Homilies  is  undoubtedly,  and  by  universal  admission, 
not  Clement's,  and  is  of  decidedly  later  date,  but  it  is  very 
curious  and  interesting.  In  its  later  forms  it  has  received 
orthodox  modifications,  but  in  its  original  form  it  represents  the 
views  of  some  old  party  that  had  mixed  up  together  Judaism, 
Christianity,  and  Gnosticism  in  the  strangest  manner.  All  the 
eminent  servants  of  God,  from  Adam  to  Christ,  are,  according 
to  this  party,  reappearances  of  the  same  great  divine  me.ssenger 
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or  prophet,  who  proclaims  the  true  religion.  This  religion  is 
constantly  corrupted  ao:ain  by  the  professed  followers  or  disciples 
of  the  teacher,  and  the  corruption  runs  its  course  till  the  pro- 
phet reappears  again.  The  object  apparently  is,  while 
sacrificing  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  Judaism,  to  save 
its  credit,  as  originally  equal  in  all  respects  to  Christianity ; 
and  to  get  rid  of  the  peculiarities  of  Christianity,  of  the 
cross  and  the  cross-bearing,  and  reduce  it  to  the  level  of  a 
mere  republication  of  the  pure,  the  incorrupti  Judaism,  freed 
from  many  ceremonies  and  burdensome  additions.  The  most 
curious  thing  is,  that  the  stand  for  this  system  is  made  in  the 
names  of  the  apostles  James,  and  especially  Peter,  who  plays  a 
very  conspicuous  part  indeed,  as  the  hero  of  the  book,  Paul  is 
not  mentioned,  but  it  gradually  dawns  on  the  reader  that  he  is 
probably  levelled  at  and  pilloried  in  the  person  of  Simon  Magus, 
with  whom  Peter  contends,  and  whom  he  subjects  to  repeated 
and  ignominious  defeats.  Here  was  an  obvious  foothold  for 
Baur,  who  takes  the  Clementine  Homilies  as  representing  the 
tendency  or  party  of  the  anti-Pauline  Christians,  after  they 
found  that  their  earlier  ground  must  be  abandoned,  but  while 
they  were  still  anxious  to  defeat  and  turn  the  flank  of  the  proper 
Pauline  party. 

With  the  views  thus  formed,  both  about  the  original  division 
between  Paul  and  the  elder  apostles,  as  borne  witness  to  by  the 
genuine  Pauline  Epistles,  and  also  about  the  movements  of  par- 
ties when  they  found,  in  the  course  of  the  second  century,  that 
they  must  alter  their  ground  and  yield  some  of  their  earlier 
positions,  Baur  maintained  that  the  early  history  of  Christianity 
became  intelligible.  Light  was  thrown,  not  only  on  the  origin 
of  the  traditions  about  Peter  contained  in  the  Clementine 
Homilies  and  elsewhere,  but  also  upon  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
The  Acts  of  the  Aposlles,  as  it  now  turns  out,  are  to  be  taken 
as  a  representation  of  Paul's  life,  and  of  his  relation  to  the  early 
apostles,  put  abroad  for  a  purpose,  a  party  purpose,  at  a  com- 
paratively late  period.  The  book  came  abroad,  when  it  came 
to  be  desirable  (in  the  progress  of  the  reconciliation  of  parties) 
to  represent  Paul  and  the  elder  apostles  as  having  been  from 
the  first  very  good  friends.  In  short,  the  Acts  do  not  agree 
with  the  Epistles,  and  embody  a  party  version  of  the  history, 
the  origin  and  motives  of  which  can  be  pointed  out.  Lastly, 
as  to  this  part  of  the  case,  the  theory  of  the  true  position  and 
history  of  Paul  cannot  be  carried  out  without  further  critical 
consequences.  It  cannot  be  harmonised  with  the  smaller  Epistles 
of  Paul.  The  result  is,  that  all  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  except  those 
to  the  Corinthians,  the  Romans,  and  the  Galatians,  are  rejected 
as  spurious  ;  and  have  their  origin  assigned  to  them  at  various 
dates  in  the  second  century,  when  affairs  are  alleged  to  have 
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been  in  a  condition  which  afforded  a  motive  for  composing 
them  and  attributing  them  to  the  apostle. 

After  having  got  this  length,  and  having,  to  use  his  own 
words,  made  this  period  of  the  church's  history  historically  com- 
prehensible, Baur  took  up  the  question  of  the  Gospels,  begin- 
ning with  the  Gospel  according  to  John.  Before  Strauss,  the 
tendency  even  of  very  reckless  critics  had  been  to  spare  the 
credit  of  John's  Gospel,  and  to  stand  by  it,  as  the  truest  and 
most  beautiful  account  of  our  Lord's  ministry.  But  Baur 
singled  it  out  for  special  attack,  as  regarded  its  historical  cha- 
racter. He  came  to  the  conclusion,  not  only  that  it  is  not  of 
John's  composition,  but  that  it  is  decidedly  of  late  composition, 
betraying  its  origin  in  a  time  when  both  Christian  ideas  and 
Christian  parties  were  considerably  developed,  and  containing 
a  view  of  the  life  of  our  Lord,  thoroughly  idealised,  and  freely 
reconstructed  according  to  the  views  of  that  life  prevalent  in 
the  writer's  mind  and  around  him.  This  led  Baur  to  diverge 
from  Strauss.  Strauss,  taking  up  all  four  gospels  as  having 
equal  claims  on  our  regard,  and  asserting  that  they  are  mutu- 
ally contradictory,  had  played  off  one  against  another,  to  the 
effect  of  impartially  destroying  the  credit  of  all.  But  accord- 
ing to  Baur's  view,  the  gospel  of  John  may  be  at  once  set  aside, 
in  so  far  as  regards  criticism  of  the  life  of  Christ.  The  other 
three  gospels  are  then  to  be  regarded  as  different  versions  of, 
substantially,  the  same  tradition  of  the  life  of  Christ.  None  of 
them  is  to  be  implicitly  relied  upon,  inasmuch  as  each  of  them 
bears  marks  of  being  the  product  of  some  particular  party  or 
interest.  Yet  all  of  them  adhere  more  or  less  to  one  original 
tradition  ;  and  Matthew  represents  it  most  nearly.  By  assign- 
ing each  gospel  to  the  influences  which  give  it  its  peculiar 
colour,  to  the  party  whose  views  it  was  intended  (visibly)  to 
promote,  you  at  once  explain  its  origin,  and  you  gain  at  the 
same  time  further  light  as  to  the  course  and  attitude  of  Chris- 
tian parties  in  the  second  century.  Hence  it  is  claimed  for 
Baur  that  he  has  risen  above  the  destructive  criticism  of  Strauss. 
Strauss  merely  engaged  to  prove  that  the  gospels  give  you  no 
reliable  history.  But  according  to  Baur,  although  none  of  the 
Gospels  are  strictly  historical,  yet  in  as  far  as  the  three  first 
diverge  (as  these  writers  represent  the  matter)  from  John,  that 
is  always  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  John's  Gospel 
draws  all  its  peculiarities  from  a  later  age.  The  three  first  do 
place  you  on  a  kind  of  historical  ground  in  the  tradition  which 
they  represent ;  while  each  of  them,  in  the  fact  of  its  own 
coming  into  existence,  is  an  illustrative  circumstance  of  the 
swhsequuent  history  of  parties.  The  real  ground  of  this  differ- 
ence between  Baur  and  Strauss  is,  of  course,  that  Baur,  having 
a  theory  to  support,  required  a  toD  tfrw  to  start  from.     And  the 
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theory  made  it  convenient  that  he  should  assume  as  most  his- 
torical that  version  of  Christ's  teaching  which,  in  his  opinion, 
exhibited  it  with  the  largest  infusion  of  Jewish  elements.  There- 
fore Matthew  must  be  the  most  genuine,  or  the  least  transformed, 
Gospel  of  the  three. 

The  result  of  all  this  is,  then,  that  there  are  just  j^ve  of  all  the 
New  Testament  writings  left  as  the  genuine  productions  of  the 
authors  whose  names  they  bear.  These  are  four  Pauline  epis- 
tles and  the  book  of  Revelations.  The  rest  are  all,  more  or 
less,  manifestations  of  the  tendencies  and  efforts  of  Christian 
parties  in  the  post-apostolic  age,  put  abroad  under  apostolic 
names ;  although  the  synoptic  gospels,  being  the  versions  of  a 
tradition  still  powerful  and  generally  current  when  they  were 
written,  do  preserve  to  us  (Matthew  in  particular)  some  reliable 
information  about  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ. 

These  are  the  tactics,  and  this  is  the  line  of  critical  operations, 
by  which  Baur  expected  to  establish  his  view  of  the  course  and 
history  of  early  Christianity,  We  shall  now  proceed  to  sketch 
that  view  in  its  connection,  putting  the  different  elements  to- 
gether in  their  historical  order. 

1 .  Although  Baur  professed  to  have  found  or  made  a  histo- 
rical basis,  yet  his  views  of  what  Christ  was,  and  what  his  life 
was,  were  of  an  exceedingly  vague  and  misty  kind.  He  acknow- 
ledged that  this  was  a  difficulty,  regard  being  had  to  the  extra- 
ordinary results  of  Christ's  appearance.  We  should  certainly 
expect  to  be  able  to  trace  these  up  to  remarkable  qualities  in 
the  founder  of  the  religion  ;  and  it  is  perplexing  and  disap- 
pointing to  be  left  so  much  in  the  dark  about  him.  Still  Baur 
was  content  to  confess  that  this  could  not  be  helped  ;  and 
having  less  confidence  in  his  own  fancy  than  M.  Benan,  he 
never  attempted  to  do  much  to  fill  up  the  blank  here.  But  "he 
claimed  to  be  able  to  give  some  account  of  the  teaching  of 
Christ.  Its  essential  peculiarity  stood  in  this,  that  it  awakened 
men  to  own  the  law  in  the  conscience.  It  sent  them  in  upon 
their  own  inner  man.  It  relegated  them  from  the  mere  out- 
ward law  which  regulates  the  actions,  to  that  inner  law,  born 
with  every  man,  which  requires  the  purity  and  religiousness  of 
the  dispositions.  So  far  Christianity  simply  brings  out  the  real 
kernel  of  natural  religion,  brings  out  what  spiritual  religion 
must  be.  This  tendency  in  the  teaching  of  Christ  reached  its 
crown,  it  perfected  its  instruction  and  requirements,  in  the  doc- 
trine of  spiritual  poverty.  In  demanding  of  men  that  they 
should  be  spiritually  poor,  in  leading  them  to  be  so,  Christ 
meant  them  not  only  to  experience  the  sense  of  spiritual  need, 
but  to  attain  that  renunciation  of  anxiety  about  a  worldl}"^  por- 
tion, and  of  satisfaction  in  it,  which  is  the  expression  of  a  true 
deiire  after  a  better  and  a  future  one.     In  this  acknowledged 
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need  of  redemption,  and  longing  for  it,  and  turning  from  all 
worldly  objects  to  desire  it,  men  already  have  it.  They  have 
become  what  they  desire.  They  are  the  poor  who,  just  because 
they  are  poor,  are  rich.  For  when  a  man's  mind  is  set  on  good- 
ness he  is  good.  This  simply  and  by  itself  is  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance, the  essence  and  kernel,  of  Christianity.  Christianity  is 
therefore  emphatically  a  purely  moral  religion,  the  religion  of 
the  human  conscience.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  faith  in 
the  person  of  Jesus,  the  founder  of  the  religion,  is  of  the  essence 
of  Christian  religion.  The  call  to  faith  in  him  had  no  such 
place  in  the  original  teaching  as  it  has,  for  instance,  in  the  gos- 
pel according  to  John.  That  is  the  idea  of  a  later  generation. 
Faith  in  the  founder  was,  at  the  very  most,  an  accessory  only 
in  the  original  teaching. 

Still,  a  purely  moral  religion,  retaining  the  form  of  a  moral 
doctrine  only,  could  not  practically  sustain  itself  as  a  religion 
among  men.  It  would  be  lost,  it  would  pass  away,  as  every 
mere  admonition  or  stimulus  to  the  conscience  passes  away. 
If  it  is  to  stand  as  a  religion,  it  must  attach  itself  to  some  his- 
torical nucleus.  Hence  the  impression  that  Jesus  was  the 
Messias,  an  impression  existing  in  his  own  mind,  and  in  the 
minds  of  those  around  him ;  or,  to  put  it  in  other  words,  the 
impression  that  he  and  his  teaching  were  the  very  fruit  and 
ripest  result  of  Judaism,  was  an  impression  which  afforded  the 
very  point  of  support  that  was  indispensable.  So  the  moral 
doctrine  became  a  faith,  a  cause.  Yet  this,  however  important 
with  a  view  to  practical  efficiency,  was  secondary  and  subordi- 
nate in  its  own  nature.  Indeed,  it  was  a  Jewish  element,  that 
limited  in  some  degree  the  simplicity  and  width  of  the  proper 
doctrine,  even  while  it  reinforced  it. 

We  may  be  allowed  to  interrupt  our  sketch  for  the  purpose 
of  remarking  that  every  reader  of  Kenan's  "  Life  of  Christ"  will 
see  where  that  writer  found  all  his  fundamental  and  guiding 
ideas  of  our  Lord's  teaching.  Indeed,  the  whole  critical  founda- 
tion of  Kenan's  work  is  just  the  position  of  the  Tubingen  school, 
in  a  slightly  modified  form,  viz.,  as  modified  by  one  or  two  Ger- 
mans, and  by  some  French  writers  of  the  Strasburg  school. 
These  writers  have  rounded  off  one  or  two  of  the  corners,  and 
withdrawn  one  or  two  of  the  most  extreme  positions,  although 
at  the  cost  of  damaging  the  consistency  of  the  criticism.  And 
M  Kenan's  book  may  be  taken  as  an  attempt  to  answer  on 
their  behalf,  and  on  that  of  the  Tubingen  school  proper,  the 
natural  demand  which  every  Christian  is  disposed  to  address  to 
them,  "  Admitting  for  a  moment  your  alleged  critical  results, 
shew  us  now,  on  that  supposition,  a  credible  account  of  Christ 
and  Christianity  ;  shew  us  how,  on  your  principles,  Christ  came 
to  be,  came  to  do  what  he  did  ;  and  how  Christianity  came  to 
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be.  You  reduce  them  to  mere  natural  phenomena.  Evolve  the 
phenomena,  then,  tell  us  the  story  of  it,  and  try  if  you  can  Ttiake 
a  story  of  it  that  will  hang  together,  a  story  that  anybody  can  be- 
lieve as  having  really  fallen  out  in  this  work-day  world."  This 
is  the  question  for  plain  readers  of  Renan.  It  is  the  test  to  which 
he  has  submitted  his  critical  theory,  which,  we  repeat,  is,  in  its 
whole  substance,  the  Tiibingen  one.  If  M.  Renan  completes  his 
promised  continuation  upon  the  apostolic  history,  we  have  little 
doubt  it  will  turn  out  to  be  in  like  manner  a  lively  version  of 
that  part  of  the  Tubingen  theory  :  to  which  we  novv  return. 

2.  In  the  minds  of  the  first  Christians,  and  of  the  original 
apostles,  Christianity  was  only  a  moralised  and  elevated  Juda- 
ism, with  its  Messiah  come.  Doubtless,  for  the  present,  he  had 
departed,  but  he  had  come,  and  he  would  again  return.  In 
their  minds  the  contrast  between  Jew  and  Gentile  was  as 
strong  as  ever.  The  blessings  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  could 
be  received  only  by  Jews,  or  by  one  who  became  a  Jew.  And 
the  great  event  to  be  looked  for  was  the  setting  up  of  the 
Jewish  monarchy,  and  the  prosperity  of  faithful  Jews  in  con- 
nection with  it.  This  is  proved  by  what  Paul,  as  it  appears 
from  his  Epistles,  under  the  handling  of  Dr  Baur,  had  to  con- 
tend with.  It  appears  also  from  the  Book  of  Revelations,  which 
is  the  genuine  work  of  the  apostle  John,  and  which,  as  Baur 
reads  it,  is  pervaded  from  beginning  to  end  by  the  contrast  of 
Jew  and  Gentile. 

3.  After  some  preparatory  intimations  by  the  protomartyr 
Stephen,  the  apostle  Paul  attained  to  those  views  which  were 
to  revolutionise  the  church,  and  in  which  Christianity  came  to 
the  consciousness  of  its  true  nature  and  mission.  The  concep- 
tion of  Christianity  entertained  by  the  apostle  Paul  was  ruled 
by  a  regard  to  that  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  really  the 
fundamental  element,  i.  e.,  the  message  of  Christianity  to  the 
conscience,  by  which  it  throws  every  man  in  upon  his  disposi- 
tions, on  the  state  of  his  heart.  If  this  was  the  kernel,  the 
essential  element  of  Christianity,  then  this  was  common  ground 
for  every  man,  for  all  mankind,  for  the  human  conscience,  with- 
out distinction  of  Gentile  or  Jew.  Hence  Paul's  distinctive 
peculiarity  is  universalism.  He  rejects  distinctions  and  limita- 
tions, and  regards  man  as  man,  without  concerning  himself 
about  race,  or  privileges  founded  on  race.  But  then,  how,  in 
consistency  with  this,  was  he  to  deal  with  the  other  element  in 
Christianity,  as  left  by  its  founder,  viz.,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Messiah?  How  was  that  to  be  conceived?  Paul  brought  it 
into  connection  with  the  other  by  giving  to  it  also  a  universal 
reference.  Jesus  was  Messiah,  but  Messiah  not  for  the  Jews 
only  (as  the  JeA^s  and  the  original  Christians  supposed),  but 
for  mankind.     And  the  apostle  found  the  pundum  saliens  of 
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this  universality  in  one  great  event  of  the  history  of  Jesus, 
viz.,  his  death.  Probably,  indeed,  it  was  this  which  first  flashed 
the  conception  into  the  apostle's  mind.  The  Messiah  had  died. 
Now,  what  was  that  public  death  of  shame,  dying  as  delivered 
by  the  Jews  to  the  Romans  ?  What  was  this  but  a  Messianic 
breach  with  Judaism ;  a  complete,  conclusive  breach  with  it  and 
its  limitations ;  a  practical  breaking  out  and  breaking  off  from 
connection  witn  thM,  in  order  to  be  henceforth  for  mankind  ? 
Hence  it  is  in  connection  always  with  the  death,  with  the  cross, 
that  the  apostle  sees  the  peculiarity  and  glory  of  the  gospel, 
and  is  assured  of  its  world-wide  hopefulness  and  graciousness. 
This  is  the  real  gist  of  his  "  glorying  in  the  cross."  And  this 
was  the  peculiarity  of  his  Christianity,  and  that  of  his  followers. 
Henceforth,  then,  the  Pauline  Christianity  came  into  the 
sharpest  collision  with  the  Jewish  particularism  of  the  elder 
apostles.  The  conceptions  of  the  two  parties  were  fundamen- 
tally opposed  ;  and  the  diversity  came  constantly  into  manifes- 
tation in  the  modes  in  which  each  party  dealt  with  the  cere- 
monial law.  So  far,  and  in  one  or  two  subsequent  points,  Baur 
was  curiously  forestalled  by  Semler,  in  works  now  forgotten. 

4.  This  state  of  things  has  left  deep  and  extensive  marks 
behind,  however  many  may  have  been  erased  by  subsequent 
changes.  We  find  it  in  the  attitude  which  Paul,  in  his  genuine 
Epistles,  distinctly  takes  up  towards  the  other  apostles?.  We 
find  it  in  the  Gospel  according  to  Luke,  which  is  the  Pauline 
gospel.  It  dates,  indeed,  from  a  later  time  than  Paul's  day, 
and  represents  a  subsequent  party  tendency,  as  we  shall  have 
to  explain  immediately.  But  it  preserves  the  essential  features 
of  the  Pauline  gospel.  It  is  particularly  characterised  by  the 
endeavour  to  give  to  the  teaching  and  procedure  of  Christ  a 
world-wide  aspect,  and  by  the  omission  of  everything  that  might 
tend  to  establish  too  clearly  the  authority  of  the  twelve  and 
of  Peter.  The  same  relation  of  Paul  and  his  party  to  the  elder 
Christianity  has  left  its  mark  again  in  the  system  of  Marcion, 
the  well-known  heretic,  whose  canon  of  Scripture  was  so  pecu- 
liarly limited.  Although  in  some  respects  a  Gnostic,  yet  in  the 
main,  according  to  Baur,  Marcion  just  combined  with  some 
Jewish  elemenTs  the  Pauline  opposition  to  the  law.  Therefore 
it  was  that  he  adhered  to  the  Gospel  of  Luke  and  to  the  Pauline 
Epistles  as  his  authorities.  On  the  other  side  the  hostility  of 
the  elder  Christianity  to  this  new  version  of  it,  appears  in  the 
opposition  which  Paul  everywhere  encountered ;  for  what  he  did 
encounter  was  simply  the  Christianity  of  the  elder  apostles,  and 
that  again  was  mere  Essenian  Judaism,  joined  to  faith  in  Christ 
as  its  Messiah  come.  It  appears  in  the  Apocalypse,  which  not 
only  (as  we  have  said  already)  adheres  throughout  to  Judaism, 
but  expressly  maintains  the  authority  of  the  twelve,  steadily 
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ignoring  Paul  (who  was  the  thirteenth)  ;  nay,  even  (as  may  be 
seen  by  the  help  of  Dr  JBaur)  makes  allusions  to  Paul  of  the 
most  bitterly  hostile  kind.  The  same  thing  appears  in  the  frag- 
ments of  Papias  and  Hegesippus,  those  early  writers  of  the 
second  century,  preserved  by  Eusebius  (a  bold  and  bare-faced 
perversion  of  plain  facts  on  Baur's  part).  It  appears  with  the 
utmost  distinctness  in  the  Clementine  Homilies,  already  alluded 
to  ;  for  these  embody  a  record  of  the  feeling  cherished  towards 
Peter  on  the  one  hand,  and  towards  Paul  on  the  other,  by  the 
original  Christians  from  among  the  Jews,  Nor  need  we  wonder 
at  the  bitter  hatred  with  which,  in  those  writings,  the  apostle 
is  identified  with  a  heretic,  an  enemy,  a  magician,  since  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  those  who  rose  against  Paul  in 
the  temple,  and  went  about  to  slay  him,  were  not,  as  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  might  lead  us  to  think,  the  unbelieving  Jews, 
but  the  believing  ones, — the  disciples,  in  short,  of  James  ! 

5.  Deep  as  the  opposition  was,  there  were  influences  at  work 
which  tended  to  modify  it,  and  which  produced  at  last  a  har- 
mony of  opposites.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  Christian  socie- 
ties felt  how  much  the  division  tended  to  weaken  them  in  the 
presence  of  the  heathen,  and  felt,  besides,  that  it  laid  them  open 
to  the  Gnostic  errors,  which  could  only  be  kept  at  bay  by  a  firm 
ecclesiastical  organisation,  and  a  common  understanding  on 
doctrinal  points.  In  the  second  place,  even  the  most  extreme 
opponents  of  Paulinism  could  not  but  see,  as  time  went  on, 
that  some  accommodations  must  be  made,  some  concessions 
submitted  to.  For  more  and  more,  as  time  went  on,  it  was 
clear  that  the  majority  of  converts  were  made,  and  were  to  be 
made,  from  among  the  Gentiles,  and  it  became  more  and  more 
hopeless  to  expect  that  they  should  bow  their  necks  to  mere  old 
ceremonial  Judaism.  In  the  third  place,  even  those  who  leant 
most  strongly  to  Pauline  views  conld  not  but  feel  that  the  mere 
universalism  by  itself  had  its  weakness  ;  that  if  there  could  be 
joined  with  this  something  of  the  conscious  unity,  something  of 
the  theocratic  authority  and  power  of  Judaism,  it  would  be  a 
gain  to  the  Christian  system.  Thus  mediatory  tendencies  arose 
which  kept  working  on  with  growing  power.  These  are  repre- 
sented by  many  of  the  documents  that  have  come  down  to  us. 
You  may  regard  these  tendencies  as  coming  out  into  decisive 
manifestation  in  certain  admissions  or  concessions  made  on  each 
side.  It  is  marked,  e,  g.  on  the  side  of  the  Petrine  party,  by 
the  admission  that  Christianity  should  be  regarded  as  the  fel- 
lowship of  the  baptized,  without  further  requiring  circumcision  ; 
in  connection  with  which  position  it  began  to  be  asserted  that 
not  Paul,  but  Peter,  was  the  true  apostle  of  the  heathen,  who 
won  them  to  the  true  faith,  and  whose  work  was  only  disturbed 
and  marred  by  Paul,     This  is  the  system  of  the  Clementine 
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Homilies.  The  same  tendency  is  marked,  on  the  side  of  the 
Pauline  party,  by  the  admission,  in  connection  with  their  views, 
that  a  certain  unity,  an  outward  unity,  and  a  kind  of  theocracy, 
could  not  well  he  dispensed  with — a  unity  that  should  be  in 
some  degiee  exclusive,  and  so  in  principle  Judaic'  This  means 
that  the  Pauline  party  began  to  concede  the  principle  of  a  new 
Judaism  in  the  form  of  High  Churchism.  From  the  one  and 
the  other  of  these  points  of  view  efforts  were  still  further  made 
to  harmonise  the  ideas  of  the  gospel  and  the  law.  It  would  be 
too  long  a  story  to  trace  all  the  shades  of  view,  all  the  succes- 
sive mediatory  positions  supposed  to  have  been  taken  up,  and 
to  affiliate  to  each  of  them  the  existing  documents  in  which,  it 
is  alleged,  they  have  left  traces  of  their  modes  of  thought  and 
of  working.  Those  who  are  curious  in  this  department  cannot 
do  better  than  consult  Schwegler's  "Das  Nachapostolische 
Zeitalter,"  where  they  will  find  the  whole  process  set  forth  with 
more  of  naive  confidence  and  minuteness  than  in  later  works, 
written  when  controversy  had  made  the  school  more  cautious 
and  more  vague.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  results  of  all  these 
tendencies  and  efforts  come  before  us  in  the  Clementine  Homi- 
lies, in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  the  Epistles  (falsely 
ascribed  to  Paul)  to  the  Thessalonians,  Ephesians,  Colossians, 
Fhilippians,  and  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  in  the  Epistle  of  James, 
and  in  the  First  Epistle  to  Peter.  All  these  are  post-apostolic, 
and  from  various  points  of  view,  some  on  the  one  side  and  some 
on  the  other,  represent  the  mediating  tendencies.  To  the  same 
class  belong  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which  correspond  to  a 
pretty  late  stage  of  the  process.  And  to  the  same  class  belong 
the  writings  that  go  (falsely  all,  according  to  Baur)  under  the 
names  of  the  apostolic  fathers. 

All  this,  so  far  as  now  set  forth,  embodied  the  working  of 
those  tendencies  to  union,  the  field  or  seat  of  which  lay  chiefly 
in  the  'practical  church  life  of  the  times.  Hence,  although 
they  were  not  confined  by  any  means  to  any  one  region  of 
Christendom,  yet  Rome,  with  its  practical  and  mediating  ten- 
dencies, may  be  regarded  as  the  especial  centre  of  those  move- 
rnents.  By  and  by  the  last  step  was  taken,  the  hostility  was 
merged  in  the  consciousness  that  the  two  parties  had  found  a 
common  standing  ground.  Then  arose  the  representation  that 
Peter  and  Paul  were  fellow-labourers,  lived  in  brotherly  unity, 
and  died  at  Rome  together,  a  common  martyr  death. 

6.  Meanwhile,  however,  while  this  revolution  and  adjustment 
was  going  on  in  the  field  of  ecclesiastical  theory  and  practical 
life,  a  corresponding  one  was  achieved  in  the  field  of  ideas.  An 
author  came  forward  who  was  in  many  respects  under  the 
influence  of  modes  of  thinking,  such  as  the  Apocalypse  shews  us 
to  have  been  characteristic  of  John,  and  was  conscious  of  this 
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connection,  but  who,  on  the  other  hand,  was  penetrated  by  far 
loftier  conceptions  of  the  Christian  system,  and  especially  of  its 
relations  to  the  divine  mind.  This  unknown  writer,  who  lived 
in  Asia,  wrote  a  work  which  disclosed  views  elevated  alike  above 
Judaism  and  Paulinism,  fitted  to  place  the  church  in  a  region 
of  ideas,  such  as  should  secure  an  ideal  unity  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  freest  uuiversalism  on  the  other.  This  is  the  Gospel 
commonly  ascribed  to  John.  It  bears  internal  evidence,  accord- 
ing to  Baur,  of  having  been  written  in  view  of  the  discussions 
about  the  proper  observance  of  the  Passover  or  of  Easter,  which 
are  known  to  have  agitated  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  second  century.  The  Gospel  ascribed  to  John, 
though  it  moves  in  a  far  loftier  region,  bears  some  reference  to 
those  discussions,  and  was  meant  to  influence  them.  And  a 
right  conception  of  those  discussions,  of  their  true  root  and 
ground  in  the  state  of  parties  within  the  church,  and  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  John  in  connection  with  them,  completes  a  true  historical 
conception  of  the  course  described  by  early  Christianity.  Mon- 
tanism  with  its  enthusiasm,  millenarianism,  &c.,  which  arose  in 
Phrygia  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century,  is  a  result 
or  reactionary  manifestation  of  the  older  Christianity  of  Asia 
Minor ;  the  Christianity,  that  is,  which  existed  there  after  the 
time  of  the  genuine  apostle  John,  the  influence  of  which  had 
decayed  by  the  time  the  Gospel  was  written  that  goes  by  John's 
name,  but  which  lingered  there  in  considerable  strength  long  after. 

These  now  are  the  origines  sacrae  according  to  Baur.  And  these 
are  the  foundations  or  pre-suppositions  from  which  you  are  to  go 
on  to  understand  such  phenomena  as  Montanism  on  the  one  hand, 
Gnosticism  on  the  other,  and,  in  particular,  the  position  which  the 
church  took  up  with  respect  to  each.  These  are  the  outlines  of 
the  scheme  into  which  you  are  to  lay  the  greater  part  of  the 
history  of  the  first  two  centuries.  It  has  varied  a  good  deal,  as 
may  be  supposed,  under  the  pressure  of  controversial  attacks. 
In  Baur's  latest  version  of  it,  there  is  a  good  deal  more  of  cau- 
tion and  vagueness  in  placing  the  details  than  there  was  in  some 
of  the  earlier  versions.  There  may  be  room,  therefore,  for  more 
than  one  way  of  representing  the  precise  view  to  be  taken, 
under  the  theory,  of  a  particular  writing,  or  a  particular  fact  in 
history.  Any  general  sketch  must  be  taken  with  that  under- 
standing. 

As  we  have  already  explained,  we  do  not  intend  to  attempt 
any  controversial  discussion  in  the  present  article,  the  object  of 
which  is  rather  to  illustrate  than  to  discuss.  Indeed,  the  proper 
discussion  must  necessarily  go  out  into  a  number  of  learned 
details,  too  many  and  minute  for  an  essay  of  this  kind.  When 
M.  Kenan's  promised  work  on  the  apostolical  history  shall 
appear,  it  may  give  some  succeeding  reviewer  occasion  to  inquire 
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whether  the  story  of  early  Christianity,  according  to  the  Tubin 
gen  school,  is  a  story  that  any  slirewd,  sober  mind,  accustomed  to 
realities,  can  admit  as  possible  or  credible.     There  are,  however, 
one  or  two  general  remarks  applicable  to  the  Tiibingen  scheme 
as  a  whole,  which  may  suitably  enough  be  made  at  this  point. 

First  of  all,  as  regards  the  general  character  of  the  theory,  it 
is  to  be  noticed,  that  any  plausibility  it  possesses  is  derived  from 
the  circumstance  that  it  is  the  exaggeration  of  a  real  element  in 
history.  Undoubtedly  the  question  about  the  relation  of  the 
gospel  to  the  ceremonial  law,  or,  to  state  it  more  generally,  the 
divergent  tendencies  of  Gentile  and  Jewish  Christians,  played  a 
part,  and  a  considerable  one,  in  the  history  of  early  Christianity. 
With  the  scanty  materials  which  we  find  remaining,  as  soon  as 
we  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  the  canonical  books,  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  assign  the  amount  of  influence  that  was  exerted  by  this 
cause  upon  the  course  of  affairs  in  the  early  church.  Probably 
the  influences  arising  from  it  were  usually  underrated,  and 
something  remained  to  be  done  in  order  to  furnish,  from  the 
existing  materials,  a  due  estimate  of  the  working  of  the  Jewish 
feeling  within  the  Christian  Church.  Here  there  was  a  fair 
opening  for  adding  something  to  our  previous  impressions:  and 
of  this  the  theory  avails  itself  to  thrust  in  the  whole  fabric  of 
its  assertions. 

Again,  the  extravagant  sweep  of  its  conclusions  is  to  be 
noticed.  There  are  certain  passages  in  one  or  two  of  the 
Epistles  of  Paul  which  have  usually  been  interpreted,  as  they 
perfectly  well  may  be,  as  implying  a  want  of  perfect  under- 
standing between  Gentile  and  Jewish  Christians  in  those  days, 
with  respect  to  difficult  points  of  practice ;  and  also  an  occa- 
sional tendency  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  elder  apostles  to 
defer  in  practice  to  the  views  of  the  Jewish  party,  to  an  extent 
which  the  apostle  Paul  j udged  blameworthy.  These  writers,  how- 
ever, choose  to  base  on  these  passages  a  theory  of  a  complete 
and  fundamental  breach  and  opposition,  a  contest  as  to  the  real 
nature  of  Christianity  between  Paul  and  the  rest, — a  contest 
which  ruled  all  the  thoughts  of  both  parties,  and  all  the  nr.ove- 
ments  of  Christianity  in  those  times.  Tiien  this  theory,  so  sup- 
ported, forces  them  to  deny  the  genuineness  of  the  whole  range 
of  Christian  authorship  down  to  the  time  of  Irenaeus,  with 
the"  exception  of  four  epistles  and  the  book  of  Revelation  among 
the  canonical  writings,  and  the  treatises  of  Justin  Martyr  among 
those  beyond  the  canon.  We  say  that  this  theory  is  based  on 
those  few  passages  of  Paul's  Epistles :  for  although  its  supporters 
profess  to  find  other  corroborations  in  the  Clementine  writings 
and  elsewhere,  yet  it  is  notorious  that  no  one  would  dare  to 
advance  those  later  writings  on  behalf  of  the  theory,  unless  it 
were  first  professedly  grounded  on  the  writings  of  the  apostle 
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Paul,  as  its  proper  basis.  And  we  say  that  it  is  this  theory  of 
theirs  which  forces  them  to  reject  the  whole  mass  of  authorship 
referred  to,  as  not  genuine;  for  although  some  of  the  canonical 
writings  had  been  attacked  by  German  critics,  on  grounds  in- 
dependent of  the  Tubingen  theory,  yet  it  is  that  theory,  and 
that  only,  that  requires  or  could  suggest  so  sweeping  a  sentence. 
The  truth  is,  that  once  it  is  accepted  no  choice  remains.  If  the 
division  between  the  two  classes  of  Christians  was  so  great  and 
went  so  deep,  if  it  so  ruled  the  situation  as  that  you  ought  to 
reject,  for  instance,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  because  that  book 
does  not  own  and  advert  to  that  division,  then  you  cannot 
stop  there.  You  must  sweep  the  board  clear  of  all  writings 
into  which  you  cannot  force  an  explicit  recognition  of  the 
great  contest.  And,  of  course,  you  must  make  use  of  the  rub- 
bish as  best  you  can,  in  the  way  of  building  up  out  of  it  new 
bulwarks  for  the  redoubtable  theory  that  has  caused  the  over- 
throw. This  is  the  Nemesis  of  all  such  theories ;  they  cannot 
stop.  And,  indeed,  it  would  have  been,  on  the  whole,  easier 
and  more  natural  to  reject  the  four  Epistles  and  the  Book  of 
Revelation  on  the  same  grounds  as  the  rest,  instead  of  forcing 
them  to  speak  the  language  of  the  theory,  were  it  not  for  the 
obvious  discomfort  and  inconvenience  of  cutting  the  ground 
from  under  one's  own  feet. 

This  naturally  leads  to  a  further  remark,  partly  applicable  to 
the  five  writings  they  retain  as  the  works  of  the  authors  whose 
names  they  bear,  but  still  more  so  to  the  whole  of  those  which 
they  assign  to  other  authors  and  other  circumstances.  Assume 
with  the  Tubingen  school,  that  the  division  they  assert  existed, 
and  went  as  deep  as  they  say  it  did.  Assume  that  it  explains 
the  history  of  early  Christianity,  and  is  pointed  at  in  the  five 
genuine  writings,  in  the  passages  which  they  interpret  to  that 
effect.  Assume  that  all  the  other  writings  are  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  relation  they  have  to  party  interests  or  party  tend- 
encies arising  out  of  the  course  of  conflict  and  of  reconciliation. 
And  observe  the  difiiculty  in  which  you  are  plunged  then.  For 
these  writings,  genuine  and  spurious  alike  (bating  the  few  pas- 
sages which,  for  argument's  sake,  we  have  surrendered  to  the 
Tubingen  interpretation),  in  their  main  substance  and  scope 
take  no  concern  with  this  deep  division.  They  are  palpably 
occupied  with  interests  totally  apart  from  the  question  whether 
there  was  a  division,  or  should  have  been,  from  the  question  how 
it  came  about  or  how  it  should  be  settled.  They  are  burdened 
and  filled  with  the  triumph  of  a  great  salvation,  about  which 
they  cannot  say  enough.  And  yet,  according  to  Baur,  they 
were  written  and  planned  with  an  eye  exclusively  to  the  interests 
of  this  great  conflict.  If  so,  then  certainly  the  writers  were 
masters  in  the  art  of  ne  quid  nimis. 
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But,  again,  let  it  be  observed  that  when  the  theory  has 
rejected  so  many  writings  as  not  genuine,  as  party  productions 
arising  in  the  progress  of  strife  and  reconciliation,  it  is  obliged 
to  intercalate  thera  all  down  the  second  century.  These,  then, 
come  to  be  mixed  up  as  regards  the  time  assigned  for  their 
origin  with  other  writings,  which  really  belong  to  the  second 
century  ;  writings  which  the  Tubingen  school  must  leave  in  the 
second  century,  simply  because  it  has  no  other  place  in  which 
to  put  them.  But  now  there  is  so  decided  a  contrast,  in  point 
of  style,  between  the  New  Testament  writings  and  those  of  the 
second  century,  that  the  idea  of  a  common  or  miscellaneous 
origin  for  both  is  an  affront  to  common  sense.  The  thing  is 
not  possible,  and  it  is  a  disgrace  to  a  school  which  values  itself 
in  criticism  to  have  asserted  it.  But  there  is  a  further  weakness 
here.  Not  only  the  genuineness,  but  the  precise  date  of  all 
these  important  writings — writings  which  touch  the  times  at  so 
many  points — is  made  to  turn  on  the  one  assumption  as  to  the 
course  taken  by  the  history  of  early  Christianity.  By  that 
assumption,  or  by  their  correspondence  with  it,  those  writings 
are  tested ;  and  if  they  do  not  seem  to  answer  the  test,  the 
measure  of  their  divergence  is  made  the  measure  of  their  dis- 
tance in  time  and  circumstances  from  the  period  to  which  they 
profess  to  belong.  No  doubt  the  attempt  is  made  to  find  other 
grounds  both  for  rejecting  the  professed  date  and  fixing  the 
new  one.  But  these  grounds  are  merely  sought  to  support  the 
foregone  conclusion.  The  weiglit  of  the  decision  is  really  laid 
on  the  single  assumption  referred  to.  And  thus  writings,  pos- 
sessing the  strongest  priwct/acie  claims,  writings  which  have 
been  for  ages  regarded  as  fitting  into  one  another,  as  the  pro- 
ducts of  one  age  might  be  expected  to  do,  are  torn  from  their 
wonted  seats,  and  scattered  up  and  down  the  second  century, 
without  regard  to  any  one  consideration  in  assigning  to  them 
their  new  niches,  but  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  the  one 
all-dominating  assumption.  Perhaps  the  plainest  example  may 
be  found  in  the  case  of  the  Epistle  of  James.  The  Epistle  of 
James,  on  every  ground  of  style  and  tenor  of  doctrine,  would 
naturally  be  placed  early  in  the  scale  of  Christian  authorship. 
It  was  usual  even  for  destructive  critics  to  acknowledge  how 
many  early  characteristics  it  possesses.  Even  if  there  were 
reason  to  doubt  its  professed  authorship,  and  there  is  none,  all 
the  obvious  indications  would  place  it  high,  chronologically 
speaking.  And  indeed  it  would  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  be  not 
inconvenient  for  the  Tubingen  theory  to  take  this  view,  and 
accept  the  Epistle  of  James  as  an  early  and  important  testimony 
against  the  apostle  Paul.  Much  less  skill  in  interpreting  than 
they  have  shewn  might  turn  it  to  that  service.  But  this  had 
to  be  given  up ;  for  the  reader  will  observe  that  the  writer  of 
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this  Epistle,  writing  professedly  to  Jewish  Christians,  does  not 
lay  stress  on  circumcision,  nor  on  the  ceremonial  part  of  the 
law,  nay,  seems  to  wish  to  press  another  aspect  of  the  law,  viz, 
the  moral,  and  even  calls  it  the  perfect  law  of  liberty.  More- 
over, he  does  not  regard  Christianity  as  a  mere  coniinuation  of 
Judaism,  but  goes  almost  Paul's  length  in  the  way  of  speak- 
ing of  a  new  birth,  a  new  creation  (i.  18).  All  this  will  not 
suit  the  Tubingen  view  of  the  early  Jewish  Christianity. 
Therefore  the  Epistle  must  be  handed  down,  perforce,  to  the 
middle  of  the  second  century,  to  the  period,  namely,  when  the 
Petrine  Christianity  began  to  be  distinguished  by  a  literature 
"  polemical,  but  yet  with  an  irenical  turn."  And  here  it  must 
stand  alongside  of  the  Clementines  and  the  Apostolical  Consti- 
tutions ! 

But  we  are  forgetting  our  promise  not  to  discuss.  We  shall 
therefore  allow  ourselves  no  further  remarks  on  the  aspects  of 
the  Tubingen  scheme,  as  a  theory  of  the  canonical  writings. 
We  merely  say  in  a  sentence  (it  might  give  occasion  to  many 
sentences)  how  deplorable  a  view  it  gives  of  the  state  into  which 
a  Christian  community  may  come,  that  the  author  of  this  theory 
should  have  spent  his  life  as  Professor  of  Evangelical  Theology 
in  a  protestant  school,  not  without  enjoying,  on  personal  ground?, 
a  considerable  amount  of  liking  and  regard.  But  before  con- 
cluding, we  think  it  desirable  to  point  out  some  of  the  eifects 
which  these  discussions  have  had  upon  questions  that  do  not 
relate  directly  to  the  canon  of  Scripture.  This  is  necessary  in 
order  to  do  j  ustice  to  the  array  of  evidence  on  which  ihe  Tubin- 
gen theory  proposed  to  rely.  It  strove  to  draw  to  its  side  every 
historical  phenomenon  of  the  first  two  centuries;  it  has  sounded 
an  alerte  over  the  whole  of  that  period  of  history,  and  has  ren- 
dered necessary  a  microscopic  examination  of  every  part  of  it. 
Thus  also  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  directing  attention 
to  the  influence  exerted  on  recent  historical  discussions,  and  the 
view  to  be  taken,  in  consequence,  of  some  of  the  positions  on 
historical  questions,  advanced  by  those  who  are  removed  the 
farthest  from  the  Tubingen  school 

Here,  then,  it  might  be  curious  to  explain  Baur's  position 
upon  the  old  question  of  the  difference  or  identity  of  the 
Ebionites  and  Nazarene-s,  and  the  relation  of  each  to  primitive 
Christianity.  That  question  has  an  interest  for  English  readers 
on  account  of  the  triumph  of  polemical  power  with  which  it  be- 
came associated  in  Horsley's  memorable  Letters  to  Priestley ; 
but  to  go  into  it  in  detail  would  perhaps  scarcely  repay  us  for 
the  space  it  would  occupy.  A  curious  parallel  might  be  drawn 
between  the  assertions  of  Priestley  and  Baur  on  this  historical 
question,  made  piquant  by  the  way  in  which  Priestley's  ignor- 
ance, and  Baurs  extraordinary  knowingness,  keep  step  over 
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most  of  the  ground.  Apart  from  Priestley's  mere  blunders, 
both  take  up  substantially  the  same  position.  The  main  dif- 
ference arises  from  the  fact  that  the  English  Unitarians  were 
hampered,  here  as  elsewhere,  by  their  admission  that  in  some 
sense,  however  vague,  a  supernatural  revelation  is  contained  in 
the  Scripures,  that  the  substance  of  such  a  revelation  is  there, 
in  the  main,  credibly  reported.  Hence  when  they  advanced 
the  position  that  the  genuine  and  original  Christianity  wns 
simply  Ebionitisra,  and  that  everything  beyond  that  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  Christianity,  they  had  to  shew  the  consistency  of 
their  position  with  the  teaching  of  Paul  and  of  John.  Now 
even  taking  Paul  and  John  as  merely  credible  witnesses  to 
primitive  Christian  doctrine,  the  Unitarians  had  here  a  very 
hard  task  to  accomplish :  but  Baur's  foot,  on  the  contrary,  is 
perfectly  free.  For  while  he  holds  that  original  Christianity 
was  Ebionitism,  and  nothing  else,  he  is  quite  free  to  admit, 
indeed  it  is  his  point  to  assert,  that  the  apostle  Paul  taught  very 
differently  from  the  Ebionites ;  and  if  not  John,  yet  the  author 
of  the  Gospel  ascribed  to  John  did  so  too.  Further,  he  has  the 
melancholy  hardihood  to  admit  and  assert  that  both  the  one 
and  the  other  were  very  decided  improvements  on  the  original 
Ebionite,  i.  e.,  Christian  doctrine.  This  is  the  main  cause  of 
any  difference  of  colour  in  Baur's  way  of  putting  this  point,  as 
compared  with  that  of  our  old  Unitarians. 

A  more  important  historical  question  is  that  which  it  has 
become  usual  to  discuss  under  the  title,  "  Origin  of  the  Catholic 
Church."  That  phrase,  and  others  tantamount  to  it,  recur 
constantly  in  the  discussions  now  before  us,  and  special  treatises 
— one,  for  instance,  by  Rothe,  and  one  by  Ritschl — have  been 
published  under  that  precise  designation.  It  may  be  worth 
while,  therefore,  to  explain  what  the  question  is  which  it 
brings  up. 

Baur  and  his  school  lay  down  these  positions.  They  say, 
"When  we  pass  over  from  the  first  century,  and  especially  from 
those  writings  of  that  period,  which  we  regard  as  authentic,  to 
the  writings  of  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian,  and  partly  also  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  the  very  end  of  the  second  century, 
we  find  ourselves  in  very  different  ground  indeed,  especially  as 
regards  what  these  later  writings  present  under  the  phrase 
'the  church.'  We  find  that  the  controversy  between  Paul 
and  his  opponents  has  been  got  over  and  adjusted,  at  least  in 
the  main.  The  Jewish  polity  and  nationality,  in  particular, 
have  almost  wholly  faded  out  of  sight.  But  we  find  standing 
before  u.s,  very  present  to  the  minds  of  these  writers,  as  some- 
thing which  they  desire  to  fasten  firmly  on  the  age,  the  idea  of 
the  catholic  church.  This  is  the  one  catholic  church,  one  in  its 
organisation,  one  in  its  doctrine,  presenting  a  front  of  exclusion  to 
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schismatics,  a  front  of  exclusion  to  heretics.  We  find  this  idea 
already  embodied  in  the  ecclesiastical  arrangements,  already- 
infused  into  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  men  are  rapidly- 
becoming  conscious  of  the  elements  of  power  which  it  contains/' 
Now,  according  to  Baur,  to  shew  how  this  arose  is  one  of  the 
capital  problems  which  the  history  of  the  first  two  centuries 
presents.  In  the  first  age,  according  to  him,  you  have  a 
certain  organised  exclusive  unity,  namely,  the  Jewish  polity,, 
the  fellowship  of  the  circumcised,  within  which  Christ  was 
born  and  died.  You  have  also,  ere  long,  a  tendency  at  work 
which  goes  to  universalise  Christianity,  to  level  all  boundaries, 
to  do  away  with  all  distinctions  ;  that  is  the  tendency  of  Paul. 
But  whence  came  this  new  form,  rising  in  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  that  spreads  so  wide  and  is  yet  so  compactly  one  ? 
Whence  this  new  fellowship  that  so  imperiously  calls  all  to 
enter  her. fold,  and  undertakes  to  mould  all  Christian  elements 
into  harmony  with  the  idea  of  the  one  catholic  church,  the 
church  with  its  rule  of  faith  which  cannot  alter,  and  its 
organised  clergy,  beside  which  none  other  is  authentic  or 
legitimate'?  Baur  asserts  that  his  principles  supply  the 
explanation.  At  the  time  when,  as  already  explained,  the 
two  elements,  the  Petrine  and  the  Pauline,  began  to  come  to 
an  adjustment  with  each  other,  then  must  arise,  and  not  till  then 
could  arise,  the  catholic  church.  On  the  one  hand,  when  the 
Petrine  party,  under  the  force  of  circumstances,  surrendered 
the  obligation  of  Jewish  peculiarities,  and  consented  that 
baptism  should  be  the  one  circumcision,  and  that  the  law 
generally  should  receive  a  spiritual  interpretation, — in  that 
was  implied  the  universality  or  catholicity  of  the  Christian 
religion  :  it  was  to  be  no  more  linked  to  a  single  nationality, 
or  to  the  ancestral  rights  of  Judaism.  Yet  this  was,  after  all, 
not  so  great  a  concession  as  it  seemed  :  it  involved  no  more  on 
their  part  than  the  substitution  of  a  new  principle  of  Judaism, 
more  elevated  and  comprehensive,  for  the  old.  Under  this  new 
form  the  old  Jewish  idea  of  the  separate  and  exclusive  people, 
and  the  theocratic  dignity,  and  the  rites  which  alone,  commend 
to  God  and  give  salvation,  could  embody  itself  anew.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Pauline  party  had  also  its  reasons  for  conces- 
sion. The  widened  fellowship  conceded  by  the  Judaic  party, 
limited  though  it  was  still  to  be  by  an  outward  circumscription 
so  alien  to  Pauline  principles,  was  worth  accepting.  Besides 
the  desirableness  of  coming  to  an  understanding,  and  healing 
the  breach,  another  motive  must  have  pressed  them.  The  ex- 
treme freedom  of  speculation  among  the  Gnostic  sects,  and  their 
tendency  to  endless  division,  might  -well  dispose  them  (the 
Paulinists)  to  admit  that  the  Pauline  universalism  needed  some 
counterpoise,  some  compensating  principle.     And  thus,  if  only 
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Jewish  peculiarities  were  given  up,  they  might  feel  that  union 
with  the  Petrine  party  and  the  Petrine  principle  would  bring 
new  safety  and  strength.  Thus  they  might  cease  to  resist,  and 
consent  to  see  the  church  turned  into  a  fixed  theocratic  insti- 
tute, with  its  authoritative  doctrine  which  none  should  gainsay, 
and  its  authoritative  hierarchy  with  which  none  might  dispense. 
Baur  and  his  friends  have  accordingly  done  their  best  to  shew 
that  this  was  the  real  origin  of  "  the  catholic  church,"  both  as 
a  Christian  doctrine  and  as  a  historical  fact.  They  strive  to 
prove  that  when  it  rises  into  view,  it  marks  the  combination  of 
the  two  previously  hostile  elements ;  a  union  in  which  each 
concedes  something  to  the  other,  yet  so  that  the  Petrine  party, 
while  seeming  to  concede  most,  really  in  substance  and  prin- 
ciple retain  most,  and  succeed  in  stamping  a  fundamentally 
Judaic  character  on  the  church  and  on  its  whole  future  history. 
Every  available  passage  from  ancient  writers,  and  fact  from 
early  history,  is  brought  into  play  to  shew  that  "  the  church 
catholic,"  properly  speaking,  rose  into  consciousness  and  into 
existence  late  in  the  second  century ;  that  it  owed,  and  could 
not  but  owe,  its  existence  to  the  precise  causes  now  specified ; 
and  that  its  rise  is  a  grand  monumental  testimony  to  the  sound- 
ness of  Baur's  whole  view  of  the  origin  and  early  history  of 
Christianity.  Naturally,  all  those  canonical  writings  in  which" 
any  stress  is  laid  on  the  idea  of  the  church,  or  the  fellowship  of 
saints,  and  in  the  functions  of  the  ministry,  are  exhibited  as  the 
relics  which  shew  us  how  all  this  was  brought  about.  Here, 
therefore,  date  and  occasion  are  found  for  the  Epistles  to  the 
Ephesians,  Colossians,  Philippians,  and  the  Pastoral  Epistles. 

Active  discussions  of  this  question  as  to  the  catholic  church 
could  not  but  follow  these  assertions.  There  are  very  ample 
and  satisfactory  means  of  demolishing  Baur's  theory,  in  as  far 
as  it  impugns  the  completeness  and  harmoniousness  of  the 
revelation  of  divine  truth  through  the  apostles,  in  so  far  as  it 
attacks  any  of  the  canonical  writings,  and  in  so  far  as  it  implies 
that  the  Christian  doctrine  and  fellowship  of  the  church  at  the 
end  of  the  second  century  arose  out  of  a  reconciliation  or  com- 
promise between  two  parties  that  had  previously  divided  Chris- 
tianity between  them.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  church,  as  we  find  it  growing  into  form  at 
the  opening  of  the  third  century,  and  also  the  impressions  and 
tendencies  of  Christians,  of  which  that  doctrine  was  the  expres- 
sion, did  present  a  great  deal  that  was  new ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
great  deal  that  was  not  present  in  the  first  age,  and  was  des- 
tined to  work  disastrously  in  the  ages  following.  It  is  further 
true  that  this  new  element,  which  people  may,  if  they  choose, 
call  Catholicism,  or  the  rise  of  the  catholic  church,  was  Judaical ; 
that  is,  it  was  a  system  which  made  the  externals  of  the  church 
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to  be  the  essential  features  of  Christianity,  and  indispensable 
conditions  of  the  enjoyment  of  Christian  blessings.  These 
things  are  true,  and  can  be  proved.  They  ought  therefore  to  be 
conceded  to  Baur.  But  anxiety  to  make  a  strong  case  against 
him  on  every  point  has  led  some  of  his  opponents  to  do  less 
than  justice  to  these  facts.  They  have  been  tempted  to  carry 
up  as  high  as  possible  those  features,  on  the  appearance  of 
which  at  the  end  of  the  second  century  Baur  relies,  and  to 
bring  them  more  or  less  directly  into  connection  with  apostolic 
authority,  with  the  object,  of  course,  of  depriving  Baur  of  the 
argument  he  draws  from  their  comparatively  late  origin.  They 
have  thus  leant  to  the  side  of  finding  or  making  early  prece- 
dents and  apostolic  authority  for  the  state  of  things  existing  at 
the  end  of  the  second  century ;  and  they  have  been  led  sometimes 
to  take  up  ground  not  very  consistent  with  Protestant  prin- 
ciple. It  is  well  to  keep  in  view  that  statements  of  this  kind 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  concessions  by  Protestants  to  Popery 
or  Tractarianism,  made  under  the  influence  of  a  free  and  un- 
biassed survey  of  the  evidence.  They  have  arisen  in  many 
cases  simply  from  the  natural  bias  to  make  as  strong  a  case  as 
possible  against  Baur  and  his  school. 

The  question  about  the  origin  of  the  Episcopate  naturally 
occurs  in  connection  with  that  last  referred  to,  with  which  it  is 
of  course  closely  connected  in  Baur's  scheme.  He  starts  from 
the  position,  which  he  is  perfectly  justified  in  taking  up,  that 
the  Episcopate,  as  a  distinct  order,  with  peculiar  functions  and 
jurisdiction  over  presbyters,  is  no  apostolical  institution  ;  that 
it  grew,  later  and  gradually,  out  of  a  simple  presidency.  This 
position  serves  a  double  purpose  in  Baur's  hands.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  enables  him  to  consign  to  a  late  period  any 
writing  that  presupposes  the  Episcopate ;  and  as  he  manages 
to  find  Episcopacy  not  only  in  Ignatius,  but  also  in  Polycarp, 
nay,  even  in  Clemens  Romanus,  nay,  even  to  some  extent  in 
the  Pastoral  Epistles,  it  performs  rather  extensive  critical  duty 
in  this  line.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rise  of  the  Episcopate,  in 
as  much  as  it  is  an  element  in  the  rise  of  Catholicism,  plays  an 
important  part  in  his  general  theory  of  the  course  of  Christian 
history.  It  comes  into  connection,  in  this  theory,  with  Gnosti- 
cism on  the  one  hand,  and  Montanism  on  the  other.  The 
Episcopate  embodies  the  church's  attitude  of  self-defence  against 
both.  It  grows  into  form  as  the  method  by  which  the  church, 
Petrine  and  Pauline  united,  but  here  guided  by  the  Petrine  or 
Jewish  tendency,  makes  sure  of  expressing  its  idea  in  fact, 
makes  sure  of  shutting  in  its  proper  members  and  shutting  out 
foreign  elements.  In  particular,  in  forming  the  Episcopate  the 
church  created  the  body  which  should  stand  forth  as  the  authen- 
tic depositaries  of  Catholic  tradition,  as  against  all  the  specula- 
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tions  of  the  Gnostics :  it  created  the  body  which  should  stand  forth 
as  the  authentic  depositaries  and  transmitters  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
in  opposition  to  the  inspirations  of  the  Montanists, 

This  is  a  part  of  Baur's  plan  or  scheme,  and  it  is  an  extremely 
clever  and  ingenious  part  of  it.  The  way  in  which  he  contrives, 
by  means  of  this  device,  to  get  a  number  of  diverse  things  into 
a  connection  that  seems  favourable  to  his  general  object,  is 
remarkably  dexterous.  Now  some  writers  who  are  not  inclined 
to  admit  his  view  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  rise  of  the 
Episcopacy,  have  been  led  to  try  to  carry  it  up  higher  than 
those  were  accustomed  to  do  who  had  no  Episcopalian  interests 
to  serve ;  higher,  in  particular,  than  German  authors,  who 
laboured  in  the  historical  field,  had  for  a  long  time  been  accus- 
tomed to  do.  It  is  easy  to  shew  that  there  were  wants  to  be 
provided  for  and  interests  to  be  served  in  the  early  church, 
which  might  very  readily  and  naturally  give  occasion  to  a  grow- 
ing precedency,  rank,  and  power  in  the  presiding  pastors  of 
churches  ;  and  to  trace  up  the  connection  along  this  line,  and  in 
this  sense  bring  out  a  filiation  of  the  episcopally  settled  churches 
of  Cyprian's  time  to  the  more  simply  ordered  churches  of  Paul's, 
is  the  proper  answer  to  Baur.  But  by  way  of  more  thoroughly 
subverting  his  scheme,  the  idea  (not  a  new  one)  has  been  ad- 
vanced again,  that  a  formed  Episcopate,  though  not  prevalent 
in  Paul's  time,  was  arranged  or  sanctioned  under  the  influence 
of  the  apostle  John,  in  Asia  Minor ;  and  that  from  having 
originated  here,  it  makes  its  first  appearance  afterwards  in  the 
letters  of  Ignatius,  who  lived  and  laboured  within  the  sphere  of 
John's  influence.  This  idea  has  been  revived  by  English  Episco- 
palians with  all  the  more  confidence,  in  consequence  of  the  appa- 
rently independent  adhesion  to  it  on  the  part  of  German 
writers.  It  is  useful  to  know,  that  with  them  it  is  not  the  result 
of  a  dispassionate  survey  of  the  whole  materials  bearing  on  early 
church  government.  It  is  a  controversial  position,  and  deserves 
no  more  confidence  than  positions  of  that  kind  usually  do. 

This  same  Tubingen  controversy  has  also  affected  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  old  and  hard-fought  question  about  the  E(.istles 
of  Ignatius.  Manuscript  evidence  preserves  to  us  three  editions 
of  these  Epistles — two,  a  longer  and  a  shorter,  in  Greek,  with 
Latin  versions,  and  each  containing  ten  or  twelve  Epistles,  and 
a  third  in  Syriac,  containing  only  three  Epistles,  which  are 
here  shorter  than  the  corresponding  ones  in  either  of  the  Greek 
editions.  Of  the  Epistles  contained  in  both  the  longer  and  the 
shorter  Greek  editions,  some  are  given  up  on  all  hands ;  but 
seven  have  been  picked  out  for  defence,  on  the  strength  of  the 
testimony  of  Eusebius,  that  Ignatius  was  reported  to  have 
written  those  seven.  The  question  is  then.  Whether  either 
dition,  and  if  either,  which,  represents  the  genuine  writing  of 
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Ignatius?  And  the  question  lies  finally  between  the  shorter 
Greek  recension  of  the  seven,  as  either  genuine  or  only  moder- 
ately interpolated,  and  the  Syriac  edition  of  three.  The  former 
is  full  of  Episcopacy,  the  latter  contains  only  one  or  two  refer- 
ences to  it.  Besides  this,  both  contain  doctrinal  positions  which, 
according  to  Baur's  theory,  could  not  proceed  from  so  early  a 
writer  as  Ignatius;  but  the  edition  of  seven  offers  to  him  more  diffi- 
culty in  that  respect  than  the  edition  of  three.  This  being  so,  the 
state  of  opinion  about  Ignatius  has  been  influenced  a  good  deal  by 
the  exigencies  of  the  battle  in  regard  to  Tubingen.  Those  who 
oppose  Baur  are  all  disposed  to  maintain  against  him  a  genuine 
Ignatius.  Those  who  are  not  disinclined  on  other  grounds  to 
carry  a  strong  Episcopacy  pretty  high,  and  wish  besides  to  mul- 
tiply Baur's  difficulties  from  the  doctrinal  testimonies  of  so 
early  a  writer,  are  disposed  to  stand  for  the  seven,  not  main- 
taining them  to  be  immaculate,  but  yet  regarding  them  as  not 
materially  corrupted.  The  natural  pendant  to  this  assumption 
is  that  the  short  Syrian  edition  of  three  is  a  mere  set  of  extracts 
from  the  original  set  of  letters.  Those,  again,  who  cannot  be- 
lieve that  there  was  any  such  Episcopacy  in  Ignatius's  time,  or 
that  Ignatius  could  be  so  fanatical  upon  that  subject,  as  the 
Greek  seven  would  imply, — who  think  that  Baur  could  only  too 
easily  demolish  the  credit  of  the  seven, — those  are  disposed  to 
adhere  to  the  Syriac  three  :  and  they  think  that  though  not  so 
full,  they  yet  supply  sufficient  materials  to  embarrass  Baur,  and 
are  themselves  much  less  liable  to  have  their  genuineness  suc- 
cessfully disputed.  So  the  late  Chevalier  Bunsen.  The  natural 
pendant  to  this  is  the  assumption  that  the  Greek  Epistles  have 
been  amplified  and  interpolated  by  later  pens,  in  the  way  of 
which  the  seven  in  the  larger  Greek  version,  and  four  or  five 
others  in  both  Greek  versions,  are,  by  all  men's  confession,  a 
specimen.  Baur  himself  adopted  the  opinion  that  the  Syriac 
three  were  a  set  of  extracts  from  the  Greek  seven.  So  he  re- 
duced the  question  to  this,  whether  the  Greek  seven  could  be 
regarded  as  the  work  of  Ignatius.  He  thought  he  could  prove 
conclusively  that  this  was  entirely  out  of  the  question,  and  so 
he  got  rid  of  both  editions,  and  of  all  the  difficulties  offered  by 
either,  at  a  blow. 

A  great  deal  of  discussion  has  been  expended  on  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  Church  of  Rome,  a  matter  of  which  we  know  so 
little,  that  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  us  from  guessing  much. 
Baur  has  represented  that  Church  as  the  centre  of  many  of 
the  influences  which  he  recognised  as  active  in  the  first  two 
centuries ;  it  was,  according  to  him,  the  scene  in  which  some  of 
them  wrought  most  forcibly  ;  and  from  thence,  after  getting  the 
upper  hand  there,  they  went  out  to  rule  the  Christian  world. 
That  Church,  as  he  maintains,  was  first  wholly  of  the  Jewish  or 
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Petrine  type ;  then  for  a  time  it  shared  in  Pauline  influences, 
but  continued  still  in  the  main  a  Petrine  Church  ;  till  at  last, 
in  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  a  movement  set  in  which 
led  ultimately  to  a  kind  of  revolution  on  the  prevailing  prin- 
ciples, and  in  the  way  in  which  the  church  exercised  its  influ- 
ence. The  Church  of  Rome  now  took  up  decidedly  the  ground 
of  the  compromise  or  coalition  already  described  ;  and  various 
strong  Petrine  tendencies,  heretofore  connived  at  or  approved, 
no  more  found  favour  in  its  eyes,  because  they  repudiated  all 
compromise.  Hence  the  early  history  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
dnd  every  notice  in  early  writers  bearing  on  it  directly  or  re- 
motely, has  been  scrutinized  and  debated  with  an  eye  to  the 
Tiibingen  theory.  An  instance  or  two  may  be  given.  The 
question  whether  the  apostle  Peter  ever  was  at  Rome,  and 
whether  he  died  there,  has  been  fought  over  again.  The  reader 
might  expect,  perhaps,  that  Baur  would  take  the  affirmative 
side  upon  this  question,  holding,  as  he  does,  that  the  early 
Roman  Church  was  Petrine  in  its  character.  On  the  contrary, 
however,  he  takes  the  negative  side.  He  asserts,  first,  that  all 
the  really  historical  evidence  goes  to  prove  that  Peter  never  was 
at  Rome  at  all ;  and  secondly,  that  the  story  of  his  having  been 
there  must  be  regarded  as  merely  one  of  a  circle  of  myths  about 
Peter,  put  abroad  at  Rome  some  time  after  the  apostolic  age. 
For  the  existence  of  this  story,  which  was  Tiot  founded  on  fact, 
you  must  find  an  origin  and  a  motive.  You  find  the  explana- 
tion in  the  state  of  parties  at  Rome,  the  hostilities  that  once 
existed,  and  especially  in  the  method  that  was  adopted  to  repre- 
sent and  recommend  the  idea  of  a  compromise  or  reconciliation. 
When  each  party  made  up  its  mind  to  accept  the  other,  that 
disposition  imaged  itself  in  the  legend  that  Peter  and  Paul  were 
both  at  Rome,  were  both  imprisoned  there,  both  died  there  as 
martyrs,  and  so  on ;  only  Peter  was  the  bishop  of  the  see. 
This  story,  then,  like  so  many  others,  though  quite  unreliable 
as  regards  the  apostle  Peter,  is  itself  a  valuable  illustration  of 
the  age  when  it  arose — of  the  dim  period  towards  the  end  of 
the  second  century — when  so  many  important  transformations 
were  taking  place.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  Baur's  opponents  affirm 
whatever  he  denies,  and  usually  maintain  strongly  that  Peter 
did  go  to  Rome  and  died  there.  It  seems  probable  that  he  did 
visit  Rome  ;  but  the  energy  and  confidence  with  which  this  has 
recently  been  asserted,  are  due  to  the  argumentative  interest 
now  explained. 

Another  more  important  question  is  raised  in  the  same  con- 
nection. Baur  undertakes  to  shew  that  a  remarkable  change, 
in  his  view  the  decisive  change,  in  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  took  place  about  the  time  of  the  Episco- 
pate of  Victor  (a.d.  194<-203).     The  right  construction  of  this 
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change,  he  says,  is  to  assume,  as  before,  that  the  Roman 
Church,  which  had  at  earlier  period  decidedly  favoured  all 
tendencies  that  were  distinctively  Petrine,  had  up  to  this  time 
continued  to  treat  them  at  least  with  indulgence  ;  but  now,  in 
consequence  of  internal  changes  in  the  relation  of  parties  at 
Rome,  and  the  development  there  of  the  peculiarly  "  catholic" 
spirit,  that  church  altered  its  attitude,  and  became  hostile  to 
all  those  tendencies,  in  so  far  as  they  threatened  to  be  insub- 
ordinate, or  would  not  subject  themselves  to  the  principle  of 
the  church's  unity.     This  change  is  proved  and  marked  by 
the  altered  mode  of  dealing  with  Montanism,  and  with  the 
question  of  Easter,  that  was  now  adopted.     Montanism,  Baur 
asserts,  was  a  reactionary  manifestation  of  Petrine  tendencies 
arising  in  peculiar  circumstances  in  Phrygia,  but  rapidly  pro- 
pagated wherever  certain  types  of  Petrine  feeling  prevailed. 
Hitherto  it  had  been  favoured  at  Rome,  or  at  the  least,  mildly 
regarded  ;  now  it  was  condemned  as  a  heresy.     Again,  the 
practice  of  the  Asiatic  churches  in  the  observance  of  Easter, 
according  to  Baur,  was  also  clearly  in  the  line,  or  on  the  side,  of 
the  Judaising  Christianity.     This  had  previously  been  matter 
of  forbearance.     But  now  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor  were 
required  to  alter  their  practice,  and  threatened,  in  case  of  their 
refusing,  with  the  withdrawal  of  communion  on  the  part  of  the 
Roman  Church.     Such  is  Baur's  case  on  this  point.     Now,  as 
regards  the  alleged  change  of  policy,  it  can  be  pretty  well 
made  out  that  the  comparative  indulgence  with  which  Mon- 
tanism was  for  a  time  regarded  at  Rome,  is  most  reasonably 
accounted  for  by  the  individual  character  and  tendencies  of  one 
or  two  bishops  who  filled  the  chair  about  that  time.     At  all 
events,  the  alternate  stringency  with  which  Rome  treated,  or 
proposed  to  treat,  the  Montanists  and  the  Asiatic  churches, 'can 
be  very  fully  explained  by  the  strong  tendency  of  the  Roman 
Church  and  its  bishops  to  carry  out  with  a  high  hand  prin- 
ciples of  ecclesiastical  order  and  unity.     No  such  far-fetched 
theory  as  Baur's,  implying  a  change  of  feeling  at  Rome  so 
important  and  decisive,  is  at  all  necessary.      Moreover,  the 
recent  publication  of  the  Philosophoumena  of  Hippolytus  has 
greatly  increased  the  difficulty  of  admitting  such  a  change  of 
feeling.     That  treatise  sheds  a  good  deal  of  light  upon  the  state 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  at  and  after  the  time  of  Victor.     We 
see  evidence  in  it  of  various  changes  of  feeling  and  policy  as 
bishop  succeeded  bishop.     But  the  idea  of  such  a  revolution  as 
Baur  would  imply,  having  passed  over  and  left  no  deeper  marks 
on  a  work  like  that  of  Hippolytus,  ought  to  be  conclusively  set 
aside. 

But  then  two  other  inevitable  discussions  rose  out  of  this 
part  of  Baur's  case.     Was  Montanism  what  Baur  asserted  it  to 
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be?  Were  the  views  connected  with  the  Asiatic  mode  of 
observing  Easter  what  Baur  asserted  them  to  be  ?  Here  were 
two  "  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new"  on  which  learned  debates 
might  be  held,  and  literary  laurels  gathered.  Now,  as  regards 
Montanism,  we  have  the  means  of  forming  a  tolerably  clear 
idea  of  what  the  Montanists  held,  and  what  they  did.  Here, 
therefore,  Baur  differs  from  his  opponents,  not  so  much  about 
the  phenomena  of  Montanism,  as  with  respect  to  the  con- 
struction to  be  put  on  them,  and  the  relation  in  which  a 
party  so  characterised,  should  be  conceived  to  stand  to  the 
various  other  parties,  real  or  alleged,  of  the  second  and  third 
centuries.  Such  a  difference  resolves  very  much  into  a  matter 
of  opinion,  where  one  man's  opinion  is  as  good  as  another's. 
We  need  not  meddle,  therefore,  with  the  discussions  on  this 
head.  But  we  may  say  in  passing,  that  the  Tiibingen  writers 
have  done  some  useful  service  in  clearing  up  to  some  extent 
the  true  physiognomy  of  Montanism,  and  its  peculiar  relation  to 
some  other  tendencies  of  that  time,  as  a  reaction  against  them. 
Montanism  was  the  Irvingism  of  the  early  church.  Clearly, 
wrong  as  it  was,  it  was  yet  a  blind  protest,  in  many  ways 
interesting  and  touching,  in  behalf  of  truths  and  duties  that 
were  passing  out  of  sight  and  experience  in  the  church. 
Schwegler  and  Baur  have  contributed  a  good  deal  to  a  right 
view  of  it  in  this  respect,  and  for  that  they  deserve  credit. 
The  use  they  make  of  it  in  their  general  argument  will  be 
conceded  by  no  one  who  is  not  prepared  to  admit  their  whole 
theory  on  other  grounds. 

As  regards  the  mode  of  observing  Easter  also,  the  point  on 
which  the  churches  divided  is  well  enough  known,  though  some 
details  are  liable  to  dispute.  The  churches  of  Asia  kept  the 
festival  on  the  14th  of  Nisan,  i.  e.,  at  the  full  moon,  on  what- 
ever day  of  the  week  it  might  fall ;  and  if  they  kept  an  Easter 
separate  from  that  they  kept  it  on  the  third  day  after  the  full 
moon.  But  Rome  and  Alexandria  observed  on  the  Sunday 
after,  according  to  the  practice  which  afterwards  became  uni- 
versal, and  the  whole  preceding  week  was  a  fast,  but  especially 
Good  Friday.  So  much  is  pretty  clear  ;  but  the  question 
remains,  as  to  the  grounds  on  which  each  practice  was  based, 
the  views  with  which  each  was  connected,  the  meaning  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  divergence  now,  and  the  meaning  that  was  felt 
to  be  in  it  then.  Baur  maintains  that  the  Asiatic  practice  was 
fundamentally  connected  with  the  Judaic  (or,  in  this  case, 
Johannine)  tendencies  of  the  Asiatic  churches.  Their  Easter 
was  merely  a  Christian  version  of  the  passover,  and  therefore  it 
was  observed  on  the  same  day  as  the  Jewish  feast.  The  question 
between  the  two  usages  was  thus  at  bottom  the  fundamental  one, 
which  runs  through  the  whole  period.     Accordingly,  when  the 
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(later  and  pseudonymous)  Gospel  of  John  was  written,  in  order 
to  introduce  higher  and  wider  conceptions  of  Christianity,  this 
point  was  kept  in  view  :  the  history  of  our  Lord's  last  days  was 
so  represented  as  to  take  away  the  ground  of  the  Asiatic  mode 
of  observance.  Baur's  opponents  of  course  decline  to  admit  his 
date  and  motive  for  the  composition  of  John's  Gospel ;  and  they 
join  battle  on  the  remaining  historical  evidence.  Now  we  do 
not  know  a  great  deal  about  the  precise  way  in  which  the 
question  was  discussed  at  the  time.  But  there  are  various 
notices  in  later  writers,  which  preserve,  among  other  things, 
many  Thames  of  lost  treatises  upon  the  point,  and  of  men  that 
contended  on  either  side.  This  affords  room  for  plenty  of 
speculation,  and  for  a  liberal  expenditure  of  constructive  skill, 
both  in  divining  the  tendencies  of  the  men,  and  the  aim  of  the 
treatises,  and  also  in  piecing  out  the  brief  notices  of  the  argu- 
ments used,  so  as  to  fit  them  to  the  theory  adopted.  The  truth 
seems  to  be  that  there  was  a  very  natural  divergence  of  practice, 
which  originally  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  anything  of 
theological  significance,  and  not  much  even  with  hereditary  or 
consuetudinary  bias.  When  men  grew  hot  upon  the  question, 
they  do  appear  to  have  construed  one  another  into  heretics,  and 
bandied  to  and  fro  reproaches  grounded  on  these  constructive 
charges.  But  these  reproaches  of  Judaising,  on  the  one.  side, 
and  of  neglecting  or  despising  the  Lord's  example  on  the  other, 
seem  to  have  been  about  equally  founded  in  fact,  i.  e.,  neither 
was  so  at  all.  Meanwhile  much  painful  theorising  about  these 
Easter  controversies,  on  very  precarious  grounds,  has  been  con- 
ceived to  be  requisite,  and  has  been  duly  elaborated  apropos 
to  Tubingen. 

We  have  said  nothing  about  speculations  in  regard  to  the 
Gnostic  heresies,  for  that  leads  into  an  ocean  at  once.  Dur 
object  in  referring  to  so  many  miscellaneous  matters  of  discussion 
has  been  to  illustrate  the  way  in  which  the  whole  ground  of  the 
first  two  centuries  has  been  worked  over  and  sifted  in  conse- 
quence of  Baur's  assertion.  The  extent  of  the  discussion  arose 
from  the  extraordinarily  bold  and  sweeping  nature  of  Baur's 
,  enterprise.  To  offer  to  reconstruct  the  whole  Christian  history 
of  two  centuries,  and  in  doing  so,  to  provide  anew  for  all  their 
literature,  all  their  phenomena,  all  their  controversies,  was  a 
magnificently  audacious  undertaking.  It  was  supported  by 
learning  and  ingenuity  not  disproportioned  to  its  audacity.  Of 
course  our  rapid  outline  of  the  main  elements  of  the  scheme 
cannot  be  taken  as  adequately  representing  the  plausibility 
which  Baur  frequently  contrived  to  impart  to  the  details.  But 
it  does  fairly  enough  represent  the  relation  in  which  the  theory, 
as  a  whole,  stands  to  the  main  facts  and  phenomena  of  the  early 
Church,  and  to  the  logic  of  history.     We  believe  that  such  a 
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connected  survey  is  itself  one  of  the  most  conclusive  arguments 
against  the  theory.  So  surveyed,  it  will  be  seen  that  even  the 
strong  points  of  the  theory,  the  curious  coincidences  which  it 
sometimes  brings  out,  have  a  character  of  mere  harlequin  adroit- 
ness about  them.  Baur  has  sometimes  surprising  luck  in  falling 
on  his  feet,  but  it  is  quite  as  unsatisfactory  as  it  is  surprising. 

There  is,  however,  one  real  merit  and  one  important  service 
to  be  ascribed  to  this  school.  They  deserve  credit  for  having 
distinctly  accepted  the  responsibility  which  justly  lies  on  all  who 
deny  the  supernatural  character  of  the  Christian  revelation  and 
the  truth  of  the  New  Testament  history.  They  have  virtually 
owned  the  obligation  to  give  a  distinct  historical  version  of  the 
first  two  centuries,  consistent  with  their  own  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, and  consistent  with  the  laws  of  history.  If  you  deny 
the  direct  supernatural  interposition  of  divine  power,  wisdom, 
and  inspiration,  in  connection  with  Christ  and  his  apostles ;  if 
you  deny  the  account  of  these  contained  in  the  New  Testament ; 
then  you  must  spread  the  New  Testament  writings  out  over  a 
very  wide  space  of  time,  in  order  to  get  room,  not  only  for  the 
growth  of  the  legend,  but  for  the  development,  as  a  mere 
human  phenomenon,  of  the  ideas  and  the  literature.  You 
must  dislocate,  in  the  same  line  of  action,  nearly  all  the  litera- 
ture of  the  second  century  from  its  received  connection.  You 
must  provide  motives  and  means,  human  forces,  opportunities, 
and  agencies,  which  will  account  for  all  the  phenomena  on  a 
new  and  coherent  arrangement  of  them,  will  serve  as  a  new 
string  on  which  to  thread  them.  And,  because  you  have  dis- 
carded the  idea  of  supernatural  interposition,  you  must  submit 
to  have  your  scheme  tested  rigidly  by  the  ordinary  laws  of 
history,  i.e.,  by  all  we  know  of  human  nature,  its  tendencies  and 
powers  and  opportunities,  as  existing  at  that  age ;  and  also  by 
the  unquestionable  facts  of  the  period.  You  must,  in  short,  face 
the  question.  Have  you  brought  out,  or  can  you  bring  out,  a 
story  of  those  ages  that  will  explain  them  in  the  way  of  mere 
human  development,  without  assuming  a  divine  interposition, 
and  such  an  one  as  the  New  Testament  asserts?  Men  of  the 
negative  tendency  ordinarily  evade  the  obligation  to  answer  the 
question,  but  it  lies  upon  them  not  the  less.  The  Tubingen 
school  proposed,  with  the  help  of  some  ingenious  hypotheses 
ingeniously  applied,  to  meet  this  obligation.  In  proportion  to 
the  ingenuity  and  learning  expended  on  the  attempt,  is  the 
worth  of  the  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  it.  It  illustrates,  strikingly, 
the  enormous  violence  and  the  extravagant  subversiveness  which 
are  involved  in  the  enterprise ;  it  illustrates  the  extent  to  which 
conjecture,  on  the  very  face  of  it  utterly  improbable,  must 
supply  the  place  of  history  ;  it  illustrates  the  incoherence,  the 
want  of  credible  historical  connection,  which,  alter  all  that  can 
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be  done  in  the  way  of  piecing  and  explaining,  condemns  the 
result  as  an  abortion.  That  result  is  not  a  history  of  the  first 
two  centuries,  but  a  fancy  of  the  nineteenth.  Those,  meanwhile, 
who  think  they  shew  at  once  their  liberality  and  their  piety  by 
rounding  off  the  corners  of  the  Tubingen  theory,  taking  part, 
and  leaving  part,  merely  evince  their  incapacity  for  apprehend- 
ing the  conditions  of  the  argument.  The  boldest  flights  of  that 
theory  are  strictly  connected  with  the  nature  of  the  problem  to 
be  solved,  which  is  a  unity,  however  many  elements  it  may 
include.  All  those  elements  must  be  provided  for ;  otherwise, 
the  whole  breaks  down.  Still  the  demand  comes  back  per- 
emptorily, "You  that  stand  for  natural  law,  for  uninterrupted 
human  development,  for  strict  and  regular  evolution  of  charac- 
ters, ideas,  literature,  events,  revolutions,  you  that  will  have  no 
revelations  and  no  miracles,  shew  us,  then,  shew  us  A  HISTORY 
of  the  first  two  centuries  \" 


Art.  II. — Francis  Hutcheson. 


During  the  greater  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  there 
was  a  constant  immigration  into  the  north-east  of  Ireland  of 
Scotchmen,  who  carried  with  them  their  hardy  mode  of  life 
and  persevering  habits ;  their  love  of  education  and  their 
anxiety  to  have  an  educated  ministry ;  their  attachment  to 
the  Bible  and  the  simple  presbyterian  worship.  This  move- 
ment commenced  with  the  attempt  of  the  first  James  of 
England  to  civilise  Ireland  by  the  Plantation  of  Ulster,  and 
was  continued  during  the  period  of  the  prelatic  persecution 
in  Scotland,  whereby  not  a  few  sturdy  adherents  of  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant  were  driven  for  refuge  to  the 
sister  isle.  The  Scottish  Church  kept  a  watchful  guardian- 
ship over  her  scattered  children,  and  sent  after  them  a 
succession  of  ministers  to  preach  the  gospel,  for  a  time  in 
the  Established  Church,  and  when  churchmen  from  England 
(such  as  Jeremy  Taylor)  would  not  tolerate  this  any  longer, 
to  set  up  a  presbyterian  organisation.  Among  these  was  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Hutcheson,  the  second  son  of  an  old  and 
respectable  family  at  Monkwood,  in  Ayrshire,  who  became 
minister  at  Saintfield,  in  the  heart  of  county  Down,  and 
purchased  the  townland  of  Drumalig.  His  second  son,  John, 
was  settled  at  Ballyrea,  within  two  miles  of  Armagh,  and 
ministered  to  a  presbyterian  congregation  in  the  archiepis- 
copal  city,  where  he  was  known  by  his  church  as  a  man  of 
retiring  habits  and  of  superior  abilities,  and  a  firm  supporter 
of  Calvinistic  doctrine.    His  second  son,  Francis,  was  born 
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August  8.  1694,  it  is  said  in  his  grandfather's  house  in 
Drumalig.*  "When  about  eight  years  of  age,  he  (with  his 
elder  brother  Hans)  was  put  under  the  care  of  the  same 
grandfather,  and  attended  a  classical  school  kept  by  Mr 
Hamilton  in  the  "meetinghouse"  at  Saintfield.  He  was 
afterwards  sent  to  Killyleagh,  in  the  same  county,  to  an 
academy  kept  by  the  Eev.  James  Macalpin,  said  to  be  a  man 
of  virtue  and  ability,  and  who  taught  the  future  metaphysician 
the  scholastic  philosophy.  We  have  it  on  record,  that  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Ireland,  seeking  now,  after  coming 
through  a  long  period  of  harassment  and  trouble,  to  work 
out  its  full  educational  system,  did  about  this  time  set  up 
several  such  schools  for  philosophy  and  theology.  However, 
the  great  body  of  the  young  men  intending  for  the  ministry 
did  then,  and  for  more  than  a  century  after,  resort  to  the 
University  of  Glasgow  for  their  higher  education.  Of  this 
college  Hutcheson  became  a  student  about  1710  (he  does  not 
seem  to  have  matriculated  till  1711).  During  his  residence 
with  his  grandfather  he  became  such  a  favourite  with  the  old 
man,  that  when  he  died  in  1711,  it  was  found  that  he  had 
altered  a  prior  settlement  of  his  family  affairs,  and,  passing 
by  the  older  grandson,  had  left  all  his  landed  property  to  the 
second.  Francis,  though  a  cautious,  was  a  generous  youth  : 
he  had  all  along  taken  pains,  even  by  means  of  innocent 
artifices,  to  uphold  his  brother  in  the  old  man's  esteem; 
and  now  he  refused  to  accept  the  bequest,  while  Hans, 
with  equal  liberality,  declined  to  receive  what  had  been 
destined  for  another,  and  the  friendly  dispute  had  at  last  to 
be  settled  by  a  partition  of  the  lands,  which  again  became 
united  when  Hans,  dying  without  issue,  left  his  share  to  the 
son  of  Francis. 

Francis  Hutcheson  thus  sprang,  like  Gershom  Carmichael 
(and  we  shall  afterwards  see  George  TurnbuU),  from  the  old 
orthodox  Presbyterian  Church  and  its  educated  pastors ;  and 
both  were  early  nurtured  in  the  scholastic  logic,  from  which 
they  received  much  benefit.  But  Hutcheson  comes  an  age 
later  than  Carmichael,  and  falls  more  thoroughly  under  the 
new  spirit  which  has  gone  abroad. 

At  Glasgow  the  youth  followed  the  usual  course  of  study 
in  the  classical  languages  and  philosophy,  and  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  sitting  under  the  prelections  of  Carmichael.     In 

*  Sir  James  Mackintosh  says  in  his  Dissertation,  "  The  place  of  Hutcheson 's 
birth  is  not  mentioned  in  any  account  known  to  me.  Ireland  may  be  truly 
eaid  to  be  incuriosa  suorum."  Had  Sir  James  made  inquiries  in  the  likely 
quarter,  he  would  have  found  the  place  of  his  birth  and  the  leading  incidemts 
of  his  life  mentioned  in  an  article  signed  M.  in  the  Belfast  Magazine  (for 
August  1813),  edited  by  Dr  Drennan,  a  man  of  superior  literary  ability,  and 
ton  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Drennan,  one  of  Hutcheson 's  most  intimate  friends. 
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after  years,  when  called  back  to  be  a  professor  in  the  college, 
he  gives  in  his  introductory  lecture  a  glimpse  of  the  books 
and  branches  in  which  he  felt  most  interest  in  his  student 
life.  After  referring  to  the  pleasure  which  he  experienced  in 
seeing  once  more  the  buildings,  gardens,  fields,  suburbs,  and 
rivers'  banks  (more  pleasant  then  than  now),  which  had  been 
so  dear  to  him,  he  expresses  the  peculiar  gratification  which 
he  felt  in  revisiting  the  place  where  he  had  drunk  the  first 
elements  of  the  quest  for  truth ;  where  Homer  and  Virgil, 
where  Xenophon,  Aristophanes,  and  Terence,  where  the 
philosophy  of  Cicero  and  the  discussions  of  the  Fathers,  had 
been  opened  to  him ;  and  where  he  had  first  been  taught  to 
inquire  into  the  nature  and  reasons  (rationes)  of  virtue,  the 
eternal  relations  of  number  and  figures,  and  the  character 
of  God.  Having  taken  the  Master's  degree  in  1712,  he 
entered,  the  following  year,  on  the  study  of  theology  under 
Professor  John  Simson.  This  professor  was  at  that  time, 
and,  indeed,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  period  from  1712  to 
1729,  under  prosecution  before  the  ecclesiastical  courts  for 
teaching  doctrines  inconsistent  with  the  Confession  of  Faith. 
It  appears  from  the  charges  brought  against  him,  and  from 
his  shuffiing  and  vacillating  explanations  (he  was  often  in  a 
shattered  state  of  health),  that  he  took  a  favourable  view  of 
the  state  of  the  heathen ;  that  he  was  inclined  to  the  doctrine 
of  free  will ;  he  maintained  that  punishment  for  original  sin 
alone  was  not  just ;  he  held  that  rational  creatures  must 
necessarily  seek  their  chief  good — always  under  subserviency 
to  the  glory  of  God,  who  cannot  impose  a  law  contrary  to 
his  own  nature  and  to  theirs,  and  who  cannot  condemn  any 
except  those  who  seek  their  chief  good  in  something  else,  and 
in  a  different  way  than  God  has  prescribed ;  but  the  special 
charge  against  him  was,  that  he  denied  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
a  necessarily  existent  being  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Father 
is.  The  lengthened  process  concluded  with  the  General 
Assembly  declaring,  in  1729,  that  Mr  Simson  was  not  fit  to 
be  entrusted  with  the  training  of  students  for  the  ministry. 
It  does  not  appear  that  young  Mr  Hutcheson  ever  threw 
himself  into  this  agitation  on  the  one  side  or  other,  but  it 
doubtless  left  its  impression  on  his  mind;  and  this,  we  rather 
think,  was  to  lead  him  to  adopt,  if  not  the  doctrine,  at  least 
some  of  the  liberal  sentiments  of  Simson ;  to  keep  him  from ' 
engaging  in  religious  controversy ;  and  to  throw  him  back  for 
certainty  on  the  fundamental  truths  of  natural  theology  and 
the  lofty  morality  of  the  New  Testament. 

To  the  teaching  of  Simson  the  historians  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  are  accustomed  to  trace  the  introduction  of  the 
"New  Light"  theology  into  the  pulpits  both  of  Scotland 
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and  Ulster.  But  there  were  other  and  deeper  causes  also  at 
work,  producing  simultaneously  very  much  the  same  results 
all  over  the  Protestant  Continent  of  Europe,  and  in  England 
both  in  the  Church  and  among  non-conformists.  It  was  a 
period  of  growing  liberality  of  opinion,  according  to  the  view 
of  the  rising  literary  men  of  the  country.  It  was  a  time  of 
doctrinal  declension,  followed  rapidly  by  a  declension  of  living 
piety,  and  in  the  age  after  of  a  high  morality,  according  to 
the  view  of  the  great  body  of  earnest  Christians.  In  the 
preceding  age  Milton,  Newton,  and  Locke  had  abandoned 
the  belief  in  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  the  great  Church  of 
England  divine  of  that  age,  Samuel  Clarke,  was  defending 
the  Arian  creed,  and  setting  aside  the  Reformation  doctrine 
of  grace.  Francis  Hutcheson,  by  this  time  a  preacher,  writes 
from  Ireland  to  a  friend  in  Scotland  in  1718,  of  the  younger 
ministers  in  Ulster :  "  I  find  by  the  conversation  I  have  had 
with  some  ministers  and  comrades,  that  there  is  a  perfect 
Hoadley  mania  among  our  younger  ministers  in  the  north;  and 
what  is  really  ridiculous,  it  does  not  serve  them  to  be  of  his 
opinions,  but  their  pulpits  are  ringing  with  them  as  if  their 
hearers  were  all  absolute  princes  going  to  impose  tests  and 
confessions  in  their  several  territories,  and  not  a  set  of 
people  entirely  excluded  from  the  smallest  hand  in  the 
government  anywhere,  and  entirely  incapable  of  bearing 
any  other  part  in  the  prosecution  but  as  sufferers.  I  have 
reason,  however,  to  apprehend  that  the  antipathy  to  con- 
fessions is  upon  other  grounds  than  a  new  spirit  of  charity. 
Dr  Clarke's  work  (on  the  Trinity),  I'm  sufficiently  informed, 
has  made  several  unfixed  in  their  old  principles,  if  not 
entirely  altered  them."  Hutcheson  never  utters  any  more 
certain  sound  than  this  on  the  religious  controversies  of  his 
day.  It  is  evident  that  his  mind  is  all  along  more  inclined 
towards  ethical  philosophy  and  natural  theology. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that,  in  1717,  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
S.  Clarke  stating  objections  to  his  famous  Demonstra.tion  of 
the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God,  and  that  he  received  a  reply, 
both  of  which  are  lost.  We  are  reminded  that,  about  four 
years  before  this,  Joseph  Butler,  then  a  youth  of  twenty-one, 
at  a  dissenting  academy,  had  written  Clarke,  taking  exception 
to  certain  points  in  his  Demonstration,  and  had  received 
answers  to  his  letters.  The  objections  of  Hutcheson  must 
have  been  more  fundamental  as  to  method  than  those  of 
Butler.  He  was  convinced  that,  as  some  subjects  from  their 
nature  are  capable  of  demonstration,  so  others  admit  only  of 
probable  proof,  and  he  had  great  doubts  of  the  validity  of 
all  metaphysical  arguments  in  behalf  of  the  existence  of 
Deity,  Dr  Leechman  tells  us :  "  This  opinion  of  the  various 
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degrees  of  Evidence  adapted  to  various  subjects  first  led  Dr 
Hutcheson  to  treat  morals  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  not  as 
founded  on  the  abstract  relation  of  things." 

During  his  student  life  he  was  tutor  for  a  time  to  the  Earl 
of  Kilmarnock.  Leaving  college  about  1716,  he  was  licensed 
to  preach  the  gospel  by  the  Presbjrterian  Church  in  Ireland. 
His  preaching  does  not  seem  to  have  been  acceptable  to  the 
people,  who  were  alarmed  at  the  New  Light  doctrine  which 
was  creeping  in  among  them,  and  felt  that  the  young 
preacher's  discourses  were  scarcely  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Scriptures,  as  they  were  not  after  the  model  of  the  ministers 
and  divines  whom  they  reverenced.*  However,  he  received 
a  call  from  a  country  congregation  at  Magherally,  in  his 
native  county,  but  was  easily  persuaded  to  accept  instead 
an  invitation  to  open  an  academy  in  Dublin,  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  the  higher  branches.  About  the  time  he  settled  there 
the  protestant  nonconformists,  aided  by  the  government,  but 
after  a  keen  opposition  from  the  Irish  bishops,  had  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  parliamentary  repeal  of  the  Acts  which  re- 
quired all  persons  to  resort  to  their  parish  church  every 
Sunday,  and  imposed  a  fine  of  £100  upon  the  dissenting 
minister  who  officiated  in  any  congregation.  But  the  young 
teacher  had  to  suffer  two  prosecutions  in  the  archbishop's 
court  for  daring  to  teach  youth  without  subscribing  the 
canons  and  obtaining  a  licence.  These  attacks  upon  him 
came  to  nothing,  as  they  were  discouraged  by  the  Archbishop 
Dr  King,  author  of  the  metaphysical  work  on  the  **  Origin  of 

*  "  His  father,  labouring  under  a  slight  rheumatic  affection,  deputed  him 
to  preach  in  his  place  on  a  cold  and  rainy  Sabbath,  About  two  hours  after 
Francis  had  left  Ballyrea,  the  rain  abated  and  the  sun  shone  forth,  the  day 
became  serene  and  warm,  and  Mr  Hutcheson  feeling  anxious  to  collect  the 
opinions  of  his  congregation  on  the  merits  of  his  favourite  son,  proceeded 
directly  to  the  city.  But  how  was  he  astonished  and  chagrined  when  he  met 
almost  the  whole  of  his  flock  coming  from  the  meeting-house,  with  strong 
marks  of  disappointment  and  disgust  visible  in  their  countenance.  One  of  the 
elders,  a  native  of  Scotland,  addressed  tlie  surprised  and  mortified  father  thus  : 
'  We  a'  feel  muckle  wae  for  your  mishap,  reverend  sir,  but  it  canna  be  concealed. 
Your  silly  loon  Frank  has  fashed  a'  the  congregation  wi'  his  idle  cackle ;  for 
he  has  been  babbling  this  oor  about  a  gude  and  benevolent  God,  and  thai  the 
sauls  o'  the  heathens  themsels  will  gang  to  heeven,  if  they  follow  the  light  of 
their  own  consciences.  Not  a  word  does  the  daft  boy  ken,  speer,  nor  say,  about 
the  gude  auld  comfortable  doctrine  of  election,  reprobation,  original  sin,  and 
faith.  Hoot  mon,  awa'  wi'  sic  a  fellow.' "  The  only  members  who  waited  for  the 
end  of  the  sermon  were  Mr  Johnson  of  Knappa,  Mr  M'Geough,  and  the  clerk. 
(Stuart's  History  of  Armagh.)  This  story  may  be  made  somewhat  more  pointed 
in  the  telling,  but  is,  we  have  no  doubt,  substantially  correct.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Professor  Simson  held  similar  views  in  regard  to  the  heathen ; 
and  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Translation  of  Antoninus  by  Hutcheson  and 
Moor,  the  authors  maintain — "  'Tis  but  a  late  doctrine  in  the  Christian  church 
that  the  grace  of  God  and  all  divine  influences  were  confined  to  such  as  knew 
the  Christian  history,  and  were  by  profession  in  the  Christian  church.  " 
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Evil,"  who,  though  he  had  been  a  determined  opponent  of 
the  relaxation  allowed  by  law  to  dissenters,  was  unwilling 
to  oppress  so  accomplished  a  man  and  well-disposed  a  citizen 
as  Hutcheson.  In  Dublin  he  had  laborious  duties  to  dis- 
charge, which  left  him,  he  complained,  little  time  for  litera- 
ture and  mental  culture ;  but  he  seems  to  have  met  with 
congenial  society.  The  Presbyterians  and  Independents 
were  the  representatives  of  the  English  non-conformists,  who 
had  been  a  considerable  body  there  when  Henry  Cromwell 
was  vice-regent,  and  when  Winter  and  Charnock  preached  to 
them  in  Christ's  Church  Cathedral;  and  they  had  among 
them  families  of  standing  and  influence.  His  literary  ac- 
complishments opened  other  circles  to  him.  There  seems 
to  have  been  at  that  time  a  considerable  taste  for  learning 
and  philosophy  in  the  metropolis  of  Ireland.  From  a  very 
early  date  after  its  publication,  the  Essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding  had  been  most  enthusiastically  welcomed  by 
Molyneux,  who  corresponded  with  Locke,  and  expressed  his 
excessive  admiration  of  him.  Berkeley,  the  tutor  of  Molyneux's 
son,  began  in  1707  to  give  to  the  world  his  ingenious  specula- 
tions on  mathematical  and  philosophical  subjects.  It  does 
not  appear  that  Hutcheson  was  acquainted  with  Berkeley, 
who,  we  rather  think,  would  not  appreciate  the  views  of 
Hutcheson — he  has  certainly  condemned  the  opinions  of 
Shaftesbury.  But  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  a  number  of 
eminent  men,  including  Viscount  Molesworth  and  Dr  Synge, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Elphin ;  both  of  whom  encouraged  him 
to  publish  his  first  work,  and  assisted  him  in  preparing  it  for 
the  press.  The  former  connects  him  historically  with  Shaftes- 
bury, who  had  written  letters  to  Molesworth,  which  were 
published  in  1721.  "When  in  Dublin,  Hutcheson  and  some 
others  formed  a  club  in  which  papers  were  read  by  the 
members  on  philosophic  themes.  It  is  an  interesting  cir- 
cumstance, that  in  the  next  age  some  of  the  more  important 
works  of  Eeid,  Gerard,  Campbell,  and  Beattie  sprang  out  of 
a  similar  society  in  Aberdeen. 

It  was  in  1725  that  he  published  in  London  his  first  work, 
"An  Inquiry  into  the  Original  of  our  Ideas  of  Beauty  and 
Virtue."  The  treatise  was  published  anonymously,  as  (so  he 
tells  us  in  the  second  edition)  he  had  so  little  confidence  of 
success  that  he  was  unwilling  to  own  it.  The  subject,  the 
thoughts,  and  the  style  were  suited  to  the  age,  and  the  work 
was  favourably  received  from  the  first.  Lord  Granville 
(afterwards  Lord  Carteret)  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
sent  his  private  secretary  to  inquire  at  the  bookseller's  for 
the  author,  and  when  he  could  not  learn  his  name  he  left  a 
letter  to  be   conveyed  to  him,   in  consequence  of  which 
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Hutcheson  became  acquainted  with  His  Excellency  and  was 
treated  by  him  with  distinguished  marks  of  esteem.  A 
second  edition,  corrected  and  enlarged,  was  called  for  in  1723. 

This  was  the  age  of  serial  literary  essays  which  had 
commenced  in  England  with  the  Tatler  and  Spectator. 
There  was  such  a  periodical  set  up  in  the  metropolis  of 
Ireland  called  the  Dublin  Journal,  conducted  by  Hibernicus 
(Dr  Arbucle),  and  to  this  paper  Hutcheson  sent  two  letters,  of 
date  June  5th  and  June  12th  1725,  on  "Laughter,"  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  views  of  Hobbes,  who  attributed  men's  actions  to 
selfish  motives,  and  represented  laughter  as  nothing  else  but 
sudden  glory  arising  from  some  sudden  conception  of  some 
eminency  in  ourselves,  by  comparison  with  the  infirmity  of 
others  or  our  own  formerly.  He  characterizes  Hobbes  as 
"having  fallen  into  a  way  of  speaking,  which  was  much 
more  intelligible  than  that  of  the  Schoolmen,"  and  "  so 
becoming  agreeable  to  many  wits  of  his  age ; "  and  as 
"  assuming  positive,  solemn  airs,  which  he  uses  most  when 
he  is  going  to  assert  some  solemn  absurdity  or  some  ill-na- 
tured nonsense,"  He  finds  it  difiicult  to  treat  the  subject 
of  laughter  "gravely,"  but  gives  his  theory  of  the  cause  of 
laughter,  which  is  "the  bringing  together  of  images  which 
have  contrary  additional  ideas,  as  well  as  some  resemblance 
in  the  principal  idea ;  this  contrast  between  ideas  of  grandeur, 
dignity,  sanctity,  perfection,  and  ideas  of  meanness,  baseness, 
profanity,  seems  to  be  the  very  spirit  of  burlesque,  and  the 
greater  part  of  our  raillery  and  jest  are  founded  on  it." 
Some  such  view  as  this  has  ever  since  been  given  of  wit. 
Samuel  Johnson  describes  it  as  a  sort  of  concordia  discors 
or  concors  discordia.  Hutcheson  ventures  to  specify  the  use 
of  laughter:  "Our  passions  are  apt  to  lead  us  into  foolish 
apprehensions  of  objects  both  in  the  way  of  admiration  and 
honour,  and  ridicule  comes  in  to  temper  our  minds."  This 
moderate  view  falls  considerably  short  of  that  given  by 
Shaftesbury,  who  represents  ridicule  as  a  test  of  truth. 

Mandeville,  in  "  The  Fable  of  the  Bees,"  had  advanced 
some  curious  and  doubtful  speculations  as  to  private 
vices  being  public  benefits ;  showing  that  the  power  and 
grandeur  of  any  nation  depend  much  upon  the  number  of 
people  and  their  industry,  which  cannot  be  procured  unless 
there  be  consumption  of  manufactures;  and  that  the 
intemperance,  luxury,  and  pride  of  men  consume  manu- 
factures, and  promote  industry.  The  author  has  here 
caught  hold  of  a  positive  and  important  truth,  the  explana- 
tion of  which  carries  us  into  some  of  the  deepest  mysteries 
of  Providence,  in  which  we  see  good  springing  out  of  vice, 
and  God  ruling  this  w^orld  in  spite  of  its  wickedness,  and  by 
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means  of  its  wickedness,  but  without  identifying  himself  with 
it.  But  Mandeville  was  not  able  to  solve  the  profound 
problem,  and  in  dealing  with  it  he  uses  expressions  which 
look  as  if  he  intended  to  justify,  or  at  least  to  palliate  vice. 
Hutcheson  hastens  to  save  morality,  and  writes  letters  on 
the  subject  to  Hibernicus,  and  easily  shows  that  virtue  tends 
to  private  and  public  happiness,  and  vice  to  private  and 
public  misery;  and  that  there  "would  be  an  equal  con- 
sumption of  manufactures  without  these  vices  and  the  evils 
which  flow  from  them." 

Hutcheson  had  now  tasted  the  draught  of  authorship,  and 
must  drink  on.  In  the  London  Journal  for  1728,  there  ap- 
peared some  Letters  signed  "  Philaretus,"  containing  objec- 
tions to  the  doctrine  of  the  "  Inquiry  into  the  Ideas  of  Beauty 
and  Virtue,"  which  is  represented  as  not  giving  a  sufficiently 
deep  view  of  virtue  as  founded  on  the  nature  of  things  and 
perceived  by  reason.  Hutcheson  replies  in  the  same  jour- 
nal. In  that  same  year  he  published  his  second  great  work, 
being  "  An  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Conduct  of  the  Passions 
and  Affections,  with  illustrations  of  the  Moral  Sense."  In 
the  Preface  he  says,  "  Some  Letters  in  the  London  Journal,  in 
1728,  subscribed  '  Philaretus,'  gave  occasion  to  the  Fourth 
Treatise  (on  the  Moral  Sense) ;  the  answer  given  to  them 
in  these  weekly  papers  bore  too  visible  marks  of  the  hurry 
in  which  they  were  wrote,  and  therefore  the  author  declined 
to  continue  the  debate  that  way,  choosing  to  send  a  private 
letter  to  Philaretus  to  desire  a  more  private  correspondence 
on  the  subject  of  our  debate.  He  was  soon  after  informed 
that  his  death  disappointed  the  author's  great  expectations 
from  so  ingenious  a  correspondent."  Philaretus  turned  out 
to  be  Gilbert  Burnet  (second  son,  we  believe,  of  the  Bishop), 
and  the  correspondence  was  published  in  1735,  with  a  post- 
script written  by  Burnet  shortly  before  his  death.  Burnet 
examines  Hutcheson  from  the  stand-point  of  Clarke,  and 
fixes  on  some  of  the  weak  points  of  the  new  theory. 

At  this  time  there  was  a  keen  controversy  in  Ulster  as  to 
whether  the  Presbyterian  Church  should  require  an  implicit 
subscription  to  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  this  issued  in 
those  who  refused  to  subscribe  forming  themselves  into  a 
separate  body  called  the  Antrim  Presbytery,  the  members 
of  which  published  a  Narrative  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Seven  Synods,  which  led  to  their  separation.  The  work  of 
replying  to  this  document  was  committed  to  Mr  Hutcheson 
of  Armagh,  whose  paper,  however,  was  not  published  till  after 
his  decease,  which  took  place  in  February  1729.  The  old  man 
had  anxieties  about  his  son,  least  he  should  be  tempted  by  the 
flattering  attentions  paid  him  in  Dublin  to  conform  to  the 
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Established  Church,  and  wrote  a  letter  expressing  his  fears. 
We  have  the  reply  of  the  son,  of  date  August  4. 1726.  In  this  he 
avows  that  he  did  not  regard  the  "  government  or  externals 
of  worship  so  determined  in  the  gospel  as  to  oblige  men  to 
one  particular  way  in  either ;"  that  he  looks  upon  the 
established  form  as  an  "inconvenient  one;"  that  he  reckons 
the  dissenters'  cause  "in  most  disputed  points  the  better;" 
that  he  believes  the  original  of  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
power  is  from  God ;  he  denounces  those  religious  penal  laws 
which  "no  magistrate  can  have  a  right  to  make;"  but  he 
would  not  blame  any  man  of  his  own  principles  who  did 
conform,  if  the  "  ends  proposed  were  such  as  would  over- 
balance the  damage  which  the  more  just  cause  would  sustain 
by  his  leaving,  particularly  if  he  had  any  prospect  of  an  un- 
just establishment  being  altered,"  of  which,  he  confesses, 
he  does  not  see  the  least  probability.  He  says,  that  both 
Lord  Cathcart  and  the  Bishop  of  Elphin  had  professed  their 
desire  to  have  him  brought  over  "  to  the  Church,  to  a  good 
living;"  that  he  kept  his  mind  "very  much  to  himself  in  these 
matters,  and  resolved  to  do;"  but  that  he  had  no  intention 
whatever  to  depart  from  his  present  position,  and  that  he  would 
feel  it  his  duty  continually  to  promote  the  cause  of  dissenters. 
We  rather  think  that  this  frank  but  expediency  letter  would 
not  altogether  satisfy  the  good  old  father,  who  had  stood 
firm  on  principle  in  trying  times.  We  have  referred  to  these 
transactions,  because  they  exhibit  the  struggles  which  were 
passing  in  many  a  bosom  in  those  times  of  transition  from 
one  state  of  things  to  another.  Hutcheson  never  conformed, 
as  his  contemporary  Butler  did,  to  the  Church.  His  Pres- 
byterian friends  were  soon  relieved  from  all  anxieties  in 
this  direction  by  his  being  appointed,  after  he  had  been 
seven  or  eight  years  in  Dublin,  to  an  office  altogether  con- 
genial to  his  tastes,  in  Glasgow  University,  where,  however, 
he  exercised  a  religious  influence  which  his  father,  provided 
he  had  been  spared  to  witness  it,  would  have  viewed  with 
apprehension  and  disapproval. 

He  was  chosen  to  succeed  Carmichael,  Dec.  19.  1729,  by 
a  majority  of  the  Faculty  over  Mr  Warner,  favoured  at 
first  by  the  principal,  and  over  Mr  Frederick  Carmichael, 
son  of  Gershom,  supported  by  five  of  the  professors.  His 
appointment  could  be  justified  on  the  ground  of  merit;  but 
he  owed  it  mainly  to  family  connexions,  who  gained  Lord 
Isla,  the  great  government  patron  of  the  day,  before  whom 
the  principal  had  to  give  way.  In  October  1730,  twenty 
English  students  have  come  to  the  College,  expecting  Mr 
Hutcheson,  whose  "  Inquiry"  and  work  on  the  "  Passions" 
were  already  well  known,  to  "teach  morality;"  Professor 
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Loudon,  however,  insisted  that  he  had  a  right  to  take  the 
chair  of  Moral  Philosophy,  whereupon  the  English  students 
gave  in  a  paper  declaring,  that  if  Mr  Hutcheson,  who  had 
not  yet  come  over  from  Ireland,  did  not  teach  them  morality, 
they  would  set  off  to  Edinburgh,  and  Mr  Loudon  had  to 
yield.  On  November  30,  he  was  publicly  admitted,  and  de- 
livered, in  a  low  tone  and  hurried  manner,  as  if  awed  and 
bashful,  an  inaugural  discourse,  De  Naturali  Hominum  Soci- 
olilate,  in  which  he  expounds,  in  a  clear  and  .pleasant  man- 
ner, and  in  good  Latin,  his  favourite  doctrine  as  to  man 
having  in  his  nature  disinterested  affections.  He  main- 
tains, in  opposition  to  the  "  very  celebrated"  Locke,  that 
man  has  something  natural,  but  admits  that  it  requires 
time  and  circumstances  to  bring  it  forth ;  and  in  opposition 
to  Hobbes  and  Puffendorff,  that  man  can  be  swayed  by  other 
motives  than  self-love.  He  represents  the  conscience  as  the 
TO  riyi[iovix.6v  to  which  all  our  nature  ought  to  be  subjected,  and 
to  which  it  had  been  subjected  in  our  entire  state  ;  but 
admits  that  our  nature,  is  fallen,  weakened,  and  corrupted, 
in  many  ways.  Hutcheson  lectured  five  days  a-week  on  his 
proper  course,  which  embraced  Natural  Religion,  Morals, 
Jurisprudence,  and  Government ;  and  at  another  hour  he 
read  three  days  of  the  week  with  his  students  some  of  the 
finest  writers  of  antiquity,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  morals,  interpreting  both  the  language  and  sentiment. 
This  practice  of  combining  reading  with  lectures  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  successors  in  the  moral  chair  in  Glasgow,  and 
is  vastly  superior  to  the  plan  of  the  Edinburgh  professors 
of  a  later  date,  who  instructed  their  pupils  only  by  reading 
lectures.  His  prelections  were  at  first,  after  the  manner  of 
the  times,  in  Latin;  but  he  had  the  courage  to  break  off 
from  the  ancient  custom,  and  to  speak  in  the  English  tongue, 
no  doubt  to  the  great  joy  and  benefit  of  the  students,  who 
might  lose  somewhat  in  not  being  familiarised  with  the  an- 
cient learned  language ;  but  would  gain  vastly  more  in  being 
brought  into  close  sympathy  with  the  speaker,  in  listening 
from  day  to  day  to  elegant  English,  and  in  the  mastery 
which  they  would  thereby  acquire  over  their  own  tongue. 
Dr  Carlyle  has  left  us  a  picture  of  the  lecturer :  "I  attended 
Hutcheson's  class  this  year  (1743-4)  with  great  satisfaction 
and  improvement.  He  was  a  good-looking  man,  of  engaging 
countenance.  He  delivered  his  lectures  without  notes,  walk- 
ing backwards  and  forwards  in  the  area  of  his  room.  As 
his  elocution  was  good,  and  his  voice  and  manner  pleasing, 
he  raised  the  attention  of  his  hearers  at  all  times ;  and  when 
the  subject  led  him  to  explain  and  enforce  the  moral  virtues, 
he  displayed  a  fervent  and  persuasive  eloquence  which  was 
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irresistible."   A  like  account  is  given  of  him  by  his  professed 
biographer  Leechman :  "A   stature  above   middle   size,  a 
gesture  and  manner  negligent  and  easy,  but  decent   and 
manly,  gave  a  dignity  to  his  appearance.     His  complexion 
was  fair  and  sanguine,  and  his  features  regular.     His  coun- 
tenance and  look  bespoke  sense,   spirit,  kindness   and  joy 
of  heart."     It  may  be  added  that  this  is  the  very  impression 
left  as  we  gaze  on  his  portrait,  with  wig  and  gown,  with 
florid  face,  and  easy  but  dignified  air,  in  the  Common  Hall 
of  Glasgow  College.     Leechman  represents  him  as  dwelling 
in  his  lectures  in  a  more  diffuse  manner  on  such  moral  con- 
siderations as  are  suited  to  touch  the  heart,  and  excite  a 
relish  for  what  is  truthful  and  noble  ;  and  by  his  vivacity  of 
thought,  and  sensibility  of  temper,  commanding  the  attention 
of  his  students,  and  leaving  strong  impressions  on  their  minds. 
In  the  College  he  had  an  eminent  colleague  in  Mr  Eobert 
Simson  (nephew  of  the  theological  professor),  and  a  con- 
genial one  in  Mr  Alexander  Dunlop,  the  professor  of  Greek. 
Mr  Simson  was  an  eccentric  man,  who  spent  his  time  between 
severe  geometrical  studies  in  the  morning,  and  social  meet- 
ings in  the  tavern  at  which  he  lived,  or  in  his  club,  in  the 
evening.     Hutcheson  and  Dunlop — who  was  a  man  of  strong 
sense  and  capacity  for  business — got  the  credit  of  managing 
all  the  affairs  of  the  university,  and  both  exerted  themselves 
to  maintain  the  discipline  of  the  college  and  foster  its  literary 
tastes.     In  particular,  Hutcheson  had  great  success  in  reviv- 
ing the  study  of  ancient  literature,  particularly  the  Greek, 
which  had  been  much  neglected  in  the  university  before  his 
time.     At  a  later  date  he  had  associates  of  a  kindred  spirit 
in  the  elegant  and  grave  Dr  Leechman,  professor  of  theology 
(afterwards  principal) ;  in  the  lively  and  learned  Dr  Moor, 
first  the  librarian  of  the  college,  and  in  1746  made  professor 
of  Greek;  and  in  the  two  eminent  printers,  Eobert  and 
Andrew  Foulis,  who  published  a  multitude  of  learned  works, 
including  many  of  Hutcheson's.     With  such  a  spirit  reigning 
in  the  college,  and  a  great  thirst  for  education  on  the  part  of 
the  Scottish  youth,  fostered  by  the  parish  and  burgh  schools, 
the  class-rooms  were  filled  with  students.     Carlyle,  who  had 
just  come  in  1743  to  Glasgow,  after  having  been  at  Edinburgh 
College,  describes  the  spirit  that  reigned  among  the  youths. 
"Although   at  the  time    there   appeared  to   be   a   marked 
superiority  in  the  best  scholars  and  most  diligent  students 
of  Edinburgh,  yet  in  Glasgow  learning  seemed  to  be  an 
object  of  more  importance,  and  the  habit  of  application  was 
much  more  general," — a  description  which  applies  equally  to 
Glasgow  in   after   years.     He   mentions   that   among  the 
students  there  were  sundry  young  gentlemen  from  Ireland 
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with  their  tutors ;  and  he  names,  among  young  men  of 

station     attending,    Walter    Lord    Blantyre,    Sir    

Kennedy  and  his  brother  David,  afterwards  Lord  Cassilis, 
Walter  Scott  of  Harden,  James  Murray  of  Broughton,  and 
Dunbar  Hamilton,  afterwards  Earl  of  Selkirk.  The  Scotch 
colleges  were  quite  competent  at  that  time  to  educate  the 
nobility  of  the  country,  who  had  not  yet  fallen  into  the 
way  of  going  to  the  great  English  schools  and  colleges,  there 
to  lose  their  national  predilections  and  become  separated,  as 
they  did  in  succeeding  ages,  from  the  sympathies,  social, 
political,  and  religious,  of  the  middle  classes  and  common 
people  of  Scotland,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  church  and  the 
nation  generally. 

Hutcheson  exercised  a  special  influence  in  drawing  students, 
Scottish,  Irish  presbyterian,  and  English  non-conformist,  to 
the  college.     His  own  class  was  so  large  that  he  had  to 
employ  an  assistant.     The  Calvinistic  creed  of  the  south-west 
of  Scotland,  the  theological  preaching  of  the  old   school 
ministers,  and  the  training  of  the  young  in  the  Shorter 
Catechism,  all  inclined  the  students  to  mental  philosophy, 
and  in  Hutcheson  they  had  much  to  attract,  and  little  to 
offend.     When  he  set  before  them  wide  fields  of  knowledge ; 
when,  in  his  lectures  on  natural  theology,  he  pointed  out 
evidences  of  the  wisest  contrivance  and  most  beneficent  in- 
tention ;  when  he  led  them  from  the  external  world  into  the 
still  greater  wonders  of  the  internal,  and  traced  the  parts  of 
man's  moral  constitution,  and  described  the  virtues  in  their 
loveliest  form,  and  enlarged  on  the  elevated  enjoyments 
furnished  by  them ;  when  he  quoted  with  glowing  zest  the 
noblest  passages  of  Greek  and  Koman  literature  ;  when  he 
inculcated  with  immense  enthusiasm  the  importance  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty; — the  students  felt  as  if  a  new  world 
were  thrown  open  to  them,  and  a  new  life  kindled  within 
them.     Following  the  custom  of  his  predecessor,  he  lectured 
on  the  Sabbath  evenings  on  the  truth  and  excellence  of 
Christianity,  and  the  students  of  all  the  classes  eagerly 
rushed  to  his  prelections.     The  conversation  of  the  youths 
in  their  social  walks  and  visits  often  turned  on  the  literary 
and  philosophic  themes  which  he  discussed,  and  some  of 
them  chose  to  attend  his  lectures  for  four  or  five  successive 
years.      Among    his    pupils  were    Mr    Millar,   afterwards 
President  of  the  Court  of  Session ;  Archibald  Maclaine,  who 
in  future  years  translated  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History ; 
Matthew  Stewart,  famous  for  his  Mathematical  Tracts,  and 
father  of  Dugald  Stewart ;  and  a  youth,  specially  appreciated 
by  Hutcheson,  with  a  vast  capacity  for  learning  of  every 
kind,   and  destined  in  future  years  to  be  so  famous  in 
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Hutcheson's  own  department,  Adam  Smith,  author  of  "  The 
Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,"  and  of  "  The  Wealth  of 
Nations."  All  of  these  ever  spoke  of  Hutcheson  in  terms  of 
high  admiration  and  gratitude. 

Defoe  describes  the  city  of  Glasgow,  with  its  four  principal 
streets  meeting  in  a  cruciform  manner  at  a  point,  as  being, 
in  1726,  one  of  the  cleanliest,  most  beautiful,  and  best  built 
cities  in  Great  Britain.  On  the  street  that  ran  toward 
the  north  stood  the  College,  completed  in  1656,  with  quad- 
rangles, arcade,  and  spire,  built  after  the  style  of  Louis 
XIII.  and  Louis  XIV.  The  population,  when  Hutcheson 
was  a  professor,  might  be  upwards  of  twenty  thousand.  At 
the  summit  of  the  social  scale  were  the  foreign  merchants 
engaged  in  the  American  trade,  in  which  they  carried  out 
linen  and  brought  back  tobacco ;  "  the  tobacco  merchants, 
with  their  scarlet  cloaks  and  gold-headed  canes,  and  cocked 
hats,  perched  on  powdered  hair  or  wig,  with  dangling  club- 
tie  or  pigtail."  Next  to  them,  but  at  a  considerable  distance, 
were  the  ordinary  shopkeepers  ;  and  farther  down,  the  trades- 
men and  servants ;  while  at  the  base  were  the  Highlandmen, 
with  their  tartan  jacket  and  kilts,  driven  from  their  native 
hills  by  starvation,  and  ready  to  perform  the  most  servile 
work.  All  classes  made  a  solemn  religious  profession,  but 
Wodrow  mourns  over  degenerate  customs  which  wealth  and 
luxury  were  introducing.  The  better  citizens  dined  early  in 
their  own  homes,  without  show;  and  many  of  them  spent 
their  evenings  in  social  meetings  at  taverns, — a  practice 
which  gendered  those  drinking  customs  which,  beginning 
with  the  upper  classes  about  this  time,  went  down  to  the 
peasant  class  in  the  days  of  Burns,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
century  infected  the  whole  of  Scottish  society,  which  has  not 
yet  recovered  from  the  evil  influence.  But  Hutcheson  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  much  mixed  up  with  the  citizen  life 
of  Glasgow ;  we  do  not  hear  of  his  spending  his  evenings 
ill  the  tavern,  or  being  a  member  of  any  of  the  social  clubs 
which  began  to  spring  up  in  Glasgow  at  this  time.  He  had 
experience  of  the  evil  effects  of  the  new  habits  (which  were 
coming  in  with  the  new  theology),  in  the  lives  of  some  of 
the  Irish  students  who  were  committed  to  his  care,  and  over 
whom  he  watched  with  the  most  friendly  interest.  "  The 
wretched  turn  their  minds  take  is  to  the  silly  manliness  of 
taverns."  He  satisfies  himself  with  keeping  personally  free 
from  the  evil.  He  presses  his  friend  Tom  Drennan  from 
Belfast,  to  pay  him  a  visit  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  and 
promises:  "  Eobert  Simson,  with  you  and  Charles  Moor, 
would  be  wondrous  happy  till  three  in  the  morning ;  I  would 
be  with  you  from  five  to  ten." 
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His  sphere  was  within  the  walls  of  the  college ;  whence, 
however,  his  influence  spread  over  the  educated  mind  of 
the  south-west  of  Scotland  and  of  Ulster,  and  over  not  a 
few  of  the  nonconformists  in  England.  Carlyle  tells  us 
that  he  was  believed  by  the  students  to  be  a  Socinian.  There 
is  no  evidence  of  this,  nor  of  his  expressing  any  positive 
opinion  on  any  doctrinal  subject.  Even  in  his  Sabbath 
evening  lectures  he  kept  to  Grotius  De  veritate  Christiance 
Religionis,  and  avoided,  Leechman  tells  us,  "  the  party 
tenets  or  scholastic  system  of  modern  ages."  He  seems  to 
have  maintained  a  friendly  communication  with  the  non- 
subscribing  Presbyterian  ministers  in  Ireland,  some  of  whom 
(such  as  Abernethy  and  Leland,  and  Bruce  and  Boyce)  were 
as  accomplished  men  as  any  theologians  of  their  age,  and 
of  whom  it  may  be  said  to  their  credit,  that  they  suffered 
in  their  temporal  interests  rather  than  subscribe  articles 
which  they  did  not  believe.  In  particular,  Hutcheson  carried 
on  a  very  genial  correspondence  with  the  Eev.  Thomas  Dren- 
nan,  a  non-subscribing  minister  at  Belfast.*  The  ministers  of 
this  communion,  more  especially  as  they  were  often  abandoned 
by  the  people  when  their  views  became  known,  were  at  times 
in  very  poor  circumstances.  On  hearing  this,  Hutcheson 
writes  to  his  friend  (May  31,  1742) :  "  I  am  concerned  that 
in  my  prosperous  circumstances  I  did  not  think  of  it  sooner. 
If  you  have  any  little  contributions  made  towards  such  as 
are  more  distressed  than  the  rest,  you  may  mark  me  as  a 
subscriber  for  ^5  per  annum,  and  take  the  above  ten  pounds 
as  my  payment  for  two  years  past.  ...  I  think  it  altoge- 
ther proper  you  should  not  mention  my  name  to  your 
brethren,  but  conceal  it.  I  am  already  called  New  Light  here. 
I  don't  value  it  for  myself,  but  I  see  it  hurts  some  ministers 
who  are  most  intimate  with  me.  I  have  been  these  ten  days 
in  great  hurry  and  perplexity,  as  I  have  for  that  time  fore- 
seen the  death  of  our  professor,  who  died  last  Wednesday, 
and  some  of  my  colleagues  join  me  in  labouring  for  Mr 
Leechman  to  succeed.  We  are  not  yet  certain  of  the  event, 
but  have  good  hopes.  If  lie  succeed,  it  will  put  a  new  face 
upon  theology  in  Scotland." 

This  was  no  doubt  one  of  the  ends  for  which  Hutcheson 
lived  and  laboured,  "  to  put  a  neiu  face  upon  theolopi/  in  Scot- 
lcind.'*\    Discouraging  all  doctrinal  exposition,  and  all  rous- 


*  The  Valuable  letters  of  Hutcheson  have  been  kindly  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  t^ie  author  of  the  article  by  Dr  Dreunan,  grandson  of  the  Kev. 
Thomas  Drensan,  and  have  been  used  in  this  Memoir. 

t  There  is  evidently  an  analogous  (not  identical)  movement  going  on  in 
Scotland  at  tl)is  present  time.  There  is  an  understood  combination  of  persona 
in  and  beyond  the  universities,  labouring  in  Keviews  knd  from  the  pulpits 
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ing  appeals  to  the  conscience,  he  would  have  the  preachers 
recommend  the  Christian  religion  as  embracing  a  pure  mo- 
rality, and  holding  out  the  hope  of  a  blessed  immortality;  but 
meanwhile  providing  no  pardon  to  the  poor  sinner  anxious 
about  the  past,  nor  gracious  aid  to  help  him  in  his  struggles 
to  deliver  himself  from  sin  in  the  future.  Never  avowing 
any  doctrinal  belief,  his  students  looked  upon  him  as  a 
Socinian,  and  so  his  influence  went  in  that  direction.  The  crop 
that  sprang  up  may  be  taken  as  represented  by  such  men  as 
Carlyle,  elegant  and  accommodating,  but  dreadfully  rankled 
by  a  Calvinistic  creed  which  they  had  to  swear,  and  by  the 
opposition  of  the  people,  who  could  not  be  made  to  feel 
that  the  New  Light  was  suited  to  them,  or  to  believe  that  it 
had  any  title  to  be  called  a  religion.  But  all  this  was  in  the 
future,  and  was  not  the  precise  result  expected  by  Hutcheson. 
Meanwhile  he  rejoices  in  Leechman,  and  describes  him  as 
one  "who  sees  all  I  do."  It  seems  that  the  Scotch  divine  re- 
ceived a  call  from  a  non-subscribing  congregation  in  Belfast, 
and  Hutcheson  is  rather  inclined  that  he  should  go  ;  he  is  so 
anxious  to  have  him  out  of  "  that  obscure  place  where  he  was 
so  much  lost,"  and  where  he  was  "preaching  to  a  pack  of 
horse-copers  and  smugglers  of  the  rudest  sort,"  who,  we 
venture  to  say,  would  not  profit  much  by  that  calm,  abstract, 
elegant  style  which  so  pleased  the  professor  of  moral  philo- 
sophy. Hutcheson  uses  every  means  to  secure  Leechman's 
appointment  to  the  chair  of  theology  in  Glasgow,  and  brings 
influence  of  a  very  unscrupulous  character  (as  we  reckon  it) 
to  carry  his  point.  He  writes  Mr  Mure  of  Caldwell  (Nov. 
23.  1743)  that  he  wants  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Montrose, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  in  behalf  of  Leechman  to 
Morthland,  professor  of  oriental  languages,  to  be  shown  to 
others,  and  he  malignantly  mentions  that  Professor  Anderson, 
the  chief  opponent  of  Leechman,  "made  himself  ridiculous  to 


♦'  to  put  a  new  face  upon  theology  in  Scotland."  We  insist  on  these  parties 
telling  us  plainly  what  they  are  aiming  at.  If  the  attempt  he  simply  to  make 
ecclesiastical  frameworks  less  stiflf  and  confined  ;  to  restrict  church  courts  to 
the  spiritual  work  allotted  them  by  Christ,  instead  of  discussing  all  public 
questions;  to  render  certain  traditional  points  less  bristling ;  and  to  find  a  higher 
place  for  the  person  of  Christ,  and  for  love,  we  will  rejoice,  for  Scotland  may 
thus  have  some  of  her  harsher  features  softened.  If  the  ambition  be  to  import 
the  Broad-Churchism  of  England,  so  elegant  and  yet  withal  so  exclusive,  the 
balloon  will  soon  burst  in  the  climate  of  Scotland,  not  without  damage  to  those 
who  ascend  in  it.  The  attempt  of  last  century  was  to  have  a  morality  without 
a  doctrinal  belief,  and  we  know  that  it  ended  in  the  people  in  town  and  coun- 
try becoming  immoral.  The  project  of  the  advanced  spirits  of  this  age  seema 
to  be  to  have  a  religious  feeling  without  a  doctrinal  creed,  and  if  it  gain  the 
universities  and  pulpits,  it  must  end  in  making  the  people  first  unbelieving, 
then  cold,  and  finally  immoral — the  flame,  with  nothing  solid  to  feed  on,  will 
die  down  into  ashes. 
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all  men  of  sense  by  dangling  after  Whitefield  and  M'Cullogli ;" 
and  he  wants  this  to  be  specially  known  to  Tweeddale, 
who  was  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland,  and  to  Andrew 
Mitchell,  his  private  secretary.  It  seems  that  the  advocates 
of  liberality  could  not  tolerate  that  a  man  should  be  favour- 
able to  a  revival  of  religion.  It  was  by  such  means  that  "  a 
new  face  was  to  be  put  upon  the  theology  of  Scotland."  He 
writes  to  his  Belfast  friend  (Feb.  20.  1743-4) :  "  I  could  tell 
you  a  good  deal  of  news  upon  the  unexpected  election  of  a 
professor  of  divinity,  and  the  furious  indignation  of  our 
zealots."  He  had  written  previously  (March  5.  1738-9) : 
**  I  hope  Jack  Smith  has  sent  down  to  your  town  a  Serious 
Address  to  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  lately  published  in  Lon- 
don ;  it  has  run  like  lightning  here,  and  is  producing  some 
effect ;  the  author  is  unknown ;  'tis  wrote  with  anger  and 
contempt  of  the  Kirk  and  Confession,  but  it  has  a  set  of  ob- 
jections against  the  Confession  which  I  imagine  few  will 
have  the  brow  to  answer."  The  moderate  party  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland  is  being  crystallized  by  coldness  out  of 
the  floating  elements  ;  and  already  there  is  a  felt  polar  anti- 
pathy between  them  and  those  whom  they  choose  to  call 
"  zealots."  Hutcheson  writes  (April  16.  1746),  "  he  would 
as  soon  speak  to  the  Koman  conclave  as  our  presbytery." 

The  professor  of  theology  introduced  by  him  to  the  college, 
had  signed  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  professed  his  willing- 
ness to  sign  it  at  any  time.  He  accomplished  the  end  of 
Hutcheson.  The  subjects  represented  by  him  as  suitable  to 
be  dwelt  on  by  the  preacher  from  the  pulpit,  were  the  per- 
fections of  God ;  the  excellence  of  virtue,  and  the  perfection 
of  the  divine  law ;  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
the  important  purposes  for  which  Jesus  came  into  the  world; 
the  great  doctrines  he  taught;  the  interesting  scenes  of 
providence  he  has  displayed  to  men ;  the  dignity  and  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  and  the  inconceivable  happiness  of  the 
heavenly  state.  In  the  social  circle  he  was  grave  and  silent, 
but  is  represented  by  Carlyle  as  having  a  lively  wifo,  who 
entertained  the  students  who  came  to  his  house  in  the  even- 
ing, and  was  anxious  to  hear  about  the  new  plays  and  novels 
which  were  coming  into  Scotland.  He  set  out  a  body  of 
young  preachers,  who  unfortunately  lost  the  common  people, 
and  the  pious  of  all  ranks,  without  gaining  the  worldly  and 
unbelieving.  He  published  a  sermon  in  which  he  thought 
to  recommend  prayer  as  jStted  to  have  an  influence  on  the 
mind  of  the  person  praying,  and  submitted  a  copy  to  Hume, 
who  told  him  plainly  that  the  person  praying  must  believe 
that  his  prayers  have  an  influence  on  God  and  bring  an 
answer. 
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It  should  be  allowed  that  Hutcheson  was  most  anxious  to 
impart  a  taste  for  learning  and  refinement  to  the  ministers 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He  was  deeply  impressed  with 
the  evils  which  were  springing  from  the  law  of  patronage 
being  now  put  in  operation  with  a  high  hand.  In  1735,  he 
published  "  Considerations  on  Patronage,  addressed  to  the 
Gentlemen  of  Scotland."  In  this  pamphlet  he  predicts  that, 
**  instead  of  studying  sobriety  of  manners,  piety,  diligence, 
or  literature,  one  or  other  of  which  qualities  are  now  ne- 
cessary to  recommend  the  candidates  to  the  favour  of  heritors, 
elders  or  presbytery,  the  candidate's  sole  study  will  be  to 
stand  right  in  politics,  to  make  his  zeal  for  the  ministry  of 
state  conspicuous ;  or  by  all  servile  compliance  with  the  humour 
of  some  great  lord  who  has  many  churches  in  his  gift, 
whether  that  humouj  be  virtuous  or  vicious,  to  secure  a 
presentation."  He  fears  the  mischiefs  of  patronage  were 
but  beginning  to  appear,  and  that  gentlemen's  sons  will  no 
longer  devote  themselves  to  the  ministerial  office,  which  will 
be  sought  by  lads  of  mean  parentage  and  circumstances.  It 
is  quite  certain  that,  owing  to  the  law  of  patronage,  combined 
with  the  smallness  of  the  livings,  estimated  by  Hutcheson  as 
at  that  time  about  £80  a  year,  and  the  influence  of  London 
court  life,  the  upper  classes  (from  which  so  many  ministers 
had  sprung  in  the  previous  century)  ceased  from  this  time 
to  encourage  their  sons  to  enter  the  sacred  office. 

The  recorded  incidents  of  his  person  and  family  life  are 
not  numerous.  He  seems  to  have  been  engrossed  in  lectur- 
ing to  his  students,  in  managing  college  matters,  and  in 
preparing  text  books.  He  published  a  Compend  of  Logic,  a 
Synopsis  of  Metaphysics,  and  Institutes  of  Philosophy,  all 
in  clear  and  graceful  Latin  (referred  to  with  commendation  by 
Dr  Parr  in  his  Spital  Sermon).  He  joined  Dr  Moor  in 
publishing  a  translation  of  the  Meditations  of  Antoninus," 
with  a  life  of  Antoninus,  an  introduction  and  notes  in 
English,  the  last  shewing  a  considerable  acquaintance  with 
the  Stoic  philosophy. 

When  in  Dublin  he  had  married  Mary  Wilson,  daughter  of 
Francis  Wilson,  a  gentlemen  of  property,  and  belonging  to 
a  presbyterian  family  in  Longford.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
Feb.  12.  1740,  he  speaks  of  himself  as  "having  been  married 
now  fifteen  years  and  having  only  one  boy  surviving,  of  seven 
children  borne  to  me  by  a  very  agreeable  woman.  I  bless 
God  for  the  one  he  has  spared  to  me,  and  that  he  has  no 
bad  genius.  If  he  proves  a  wise  and  good  man,  I  am  very 
well  in  this  world.  Since  my  settlement  in  this  college  I 
have  had  an  agreeable  and  I  hope  not  an  useless  life,  pretty 
much  hurried  with  study  and  business,  but  such  as  is  not 
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unpleasant.  I  hope  I  am  contributing  to  promote  the  more 
moderate  and  charitable  sentiments  in  religious  matters  in 
this  country,  where  yet  theafe  remains  too  much  warmth,  and 
commonly  about  matters  of  no  great  consequence  to  real 
religion.  We  must  make  allowance  for  the  power  of  educa- 
tion in  all  places,  and  have  indulgence  to  the  weakness  of 
our  brethren."* 

So  early  as  June  1741,  he  writes  to  his  Belfast  friend:  "In 
short,  Tom,  I  find  old  age,  not  in  grey  hairs  and  other  trifles, 
but  in  an  incapacity  of  mind  for  such  close  thinking  and 
composition  as  I  once  had,  and  have  pretty  much  dropped 
the  thoughts  of  some  great  designs  I  had  once  sketched  out." 
On  April  3.  1745,  he  was  nominated  to  the  chair  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  Edinburgh  by  the  Town  Council,  but  declined 
the  honour,  in  consequence  of  not  feeling  strong  enough  to 
engage  in  new  labours.  He  writes  April  16. 1746 :  "I  am  in 
a  great  deal  of  private  distresses  about  Jo.  "Wilson  and  his 
sister,  the  latter  in  the  utmost  danger,  the  other  scarce  re- 
covered from  death ;  my  wife,  too,  very  tender ;  but  by  a 
set  of  most  intricate  business,  upon  which  the  soul  of  this 
college  depends,  and  all  may  be  ruined  by  the  want  of  one 
vote,  I  cannot  leave  this  till  after  26th  June,  and  we  go  to 
Dublin  first."  He  had  been  for  some  months  in  an  un- 
certain state  of  health ;  he  went  to  Dublin  about  the  time 
mentioned  in  the  letter  quoted ;  and  there,  after  a  few  days' 
fever,  he  was  cut  off,  August  8.  1746.  His  remains  were 
buried  in  the  old  graveyard  of  Knockmark,  East  Meath,  among 
his  wife's  kindred,  the  Wilsons  and  Stanhopes.  He  left  one 
son,  who  became  a  physician,  and  rose  to  be  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  Dublin  College.  That  son  pubHshed  in  1754 
his  "  System  of  Moral  Philosophy,"  to  which  is  prefixed  an 
account  of  the  father's  life  by  Dr  Leechman. 

Hutcheson  has  nowhere  explained  very  fully  or  formally 
the  method  on  which  he  proceeds.  But  he  everywhere 
appeals  to  facts;  he  brings  all  theories  to  the  test  oi  the 
actual  operations  of  the  human  mind  as  disclosed  to  con- 
sciousness (a  word  frequently  employed  by  him) ;  he  sets  no 
value  on  speculations  built  up  on  any  other  way;  and  he 
everywhere  speaks  doubtfully  or  disparagingly  of  the  logical 
distinctions  and  verbal  subtleties  of  the  schoolmen,  and  of 
the  rational  deductions  of  Descartes  and  Samuel  Clarke. 
Proceeding  on  the  method  of  observation,  he  discovers  certain 
cognitive  powers,  which  he  calls,  perhaps  unhappily,  senses. 


*  MS.  letter  to  Eev,  T.  Steward,  minister  at  St  Edmunds-bury,  in  possession 
of  a  gentleman  in  Londonderry. 
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which  have  a  place  in  our  very  nature  and  constitution,  and 
operate  independent  of  any  notice  we  may  take  of  them. 
These  features  show  that  he  belongs  to  the  Scottish  School, 
of  which  he  is  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  the  founder,  inas- 
much as  no  philosopher  connected  with  North  Britain  had 
previously  combined  these  characters,  and  as  he  in  fact 
gave  the  modern  stimulus  to  philosophic  speculation  in 
Scotland. 

He  does  not  dwell  at  great  length  nor  very  minutely  on 
the  intellectual  powers.  He  says  that  "late  inquiries  have 
been  very  much  employed  about  our  understanding,  and  the 
several  methods  of  obtaining  truth ;  "  and  so  he  would  rather 
investigate  "the  various  pleasures  which  human  nature  is 
capable  of  receiving,"  and^our  various  internal  senses,  per- 
ceptions, and  affections,  specially  the  sense  of  beauty  and 
the  moral  sense.  Still  he  intimates  very  clearly  what  views 
he  takes  of  man's  intellectual  nature.  And  first,  as  to  the 
Senses,  he  says,  "  It  is  not  easy  to  divide  distinctly  our 
several  sensations  into  classes.  The  division  of  our  external 
senses  into  the  five  common  classes  seems  very  imperfect. 
Some  sensations  received  without  any  previous  idea,  can 
either  be  reduced  to  none  of  them,  such  as  the  sensations  of 
Hunger,  Thirst,  Weariness,  Sickness ;  or,  if  we  reduce  them 
to  the  sense  of  Feeling,  they  are  perceptions  as  different  from 
the  other  ideas  of  Touch,  such  as  Cold,  Heat,  Hardness, 
Softness,  as  the  ideas  of  Taste  or  Smell.  Others  have  hinted 
at  an  external  sense  different  from  all  of  these.  The  following 
general  account  may  possibly  be  useful :  (1.)  That  certain 
motions  raised  in  our  bodies  are  by  a  general  law  constituted 
the  occasion  of  perceptions  in  the  mind.  (2.)  These  percep- 
tions never  come  alone,  but  have  some  other  perceptions 
joined  with  them.  Thus  every  sensation  is  accompanied  with 
the  idea  of  Duration,  and  yet  Duration  is  not  a  sensible  idea, 
since  it  also  accompanies  ideas  of  internal  consciousness  or  re- 
flection, so  the  idea  of  Number  may  accompany  any  sensible 
ideas,  and  yet  may  also  accompany  any  other  ideas  as  well 
as  external  senses.  Brutes,  when  several  objects  are  before 
them,  have  probably  all  the  proper  ideas  of  sight  which  we 
have  without  the  idea  of  Number.  (3.)  Some  ideas  are 
found  accompanying  the  most  different  sensations,  which  yet 
are  not  to  be  perceived  separately  from  some  sensible  quality, 
such  as  Extension,  Figure,  Motion,  and  Eest,  which  ac- 
company the  ideas  of  Sight  or  Colours,  and  yet  may  be 
perceived  without  them;  as  in  the  ideas  of  Touch,  at  least  if 
we  move  our  organs  along  the  parts  of  the  body  touched. 
Extension,  Figure,  Motion,  or  Best,  seem  therefore  to  be 
more  properly  called  ideas  accompanying  the  sensations  of 
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Sight  and  Touch  than  the  sensations  of  either  of  these  senses, 
since  they  can  be  received  sometimes  without  the  ideas  of 
Colour,  and  sometimes  without  those  of  Touching,  though 
never  without  the  one  or  other.  The  perceptions  which  are 
purely  sensible,  received  each  by  its  proper  sense,  are.  Tastes, 
Smells,  Colours,  Sound,  Cold,  Heat,  &c.  The  universal  con- 
comitant ideas  which  may  attend  any  idea  whatsoever,  are 
Duration  and  Number.  The  ideas  which  accompany  the 
most  different  sensations  are,  Extension,  Figure,  Motion, 
Kest.  These  all  arise  without  any  previous  ideas  assembled 
or  compared ;  the  concomitant  ideas  are  reputed  images  of 
something  external.  From  all  these  we  may  justly  dis- 
tinguish those  pleasures  perceived  upon  the  previous  recep- 
tion and  comparison  of  various  sensible  perceptions  with 
their  concomitant  ideas,  or  intellectual  ideas,  when  we  find 
aniformity  or  resemblance  among  them.  These  are  meant 
by  the  perceptions  of  the  internal  sense." 

This  note  comprises  the  result  and  the  sum  of  much 
reading  and  much  reflection.  The  principal  thoughts,  more 
especially  as  to  the  separation  of  the  ideas  of  Number  and 
Duration,  and  of  Extension,  Figure,  Motion,  and  Eest  from 
our  common  sensations,  are  taken,  directly  or  indirectly,  from 
Aristotle's  Psyche,  B.  II.  c.  vi.  (which  is  not  referred  to,  how- 
ever), where  there  is  a  distinction  drawn  between  common 
and  proper  percepts.  But  he  seems  to  take  a  step  beyond 
Aristotle  when  he  tells  us  here,  and  still  more  expressly  in  his 
Logic,  that  Number  and  Duration  can  be  perceived  both  by 
the  external  and  internal  sense.  It  has  been  felt  by  all  pro- 
found thinkers,  that  in  order  to  account  for  the  phenomena, 
and  to  save  the  senses  from  deceiving  us,  there  must  be 
distinctions  of  some  sort  drawn  between  different  kinds  of 
sensations  or  perceptions.  Adopting  the  distinction  of  Aris- 
totle, we  find  him  in  his  Logic  identifying  it  with  that  of 
Locke,  between  the  primary  and  secondary  qualities  of  bodies. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  we  can  so  absolutely  divide,  as 
Aristotle  and  Hutcheson  did,  the  accompanying  ideas  from 
the  sensations  or  perceptions.  The  sensations  and  ideas  are 
in  every  case  wrapt  up  in  one  concrete  cognitive  act,  while, 
however,  they  may  come  up  in  a  different  concretion  in  our 
next  experience,  and  may  be  separated  into  elements  by  an 
analytic  process.  We  rather  think,  too,  that  the  perception 
of  extension  (as  has  been  shown  by  Hamilton)  is  involved  in 
aU  our  sense-perceptions,  for  we  seem  to  know  our  organism 
as  in  space  and  localised  by  every  one  of  the  senses.  The 
language  about  the  motions  of  bodies  constituting  the  occa- 
sion of  the  perceptions  in  the  mind,  proceeds  upon  the 
inadequate  distinction  between  efficient  and  occasional  cause. 
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drawn  by  the  disciples  of  Descartes,  a  distinction  adopted 
by  Eeid  as  well  as  Hutcheson.  We  suspect  that  it  still 
remains  true,  that  the  common  division  of  our  external 
senses  is  very  imperfect,  and  that  it  is  not  easy  to  arrange 
our  sensations  into  classes. 

In  regard  to  the  question  started  in  the  next  age  by  Eeid, 
as  to  whether  we  perceive  by  the  senses  the  external  object, 
or  an  idea  of  it,  it  is  certain  that  he  accepts  the  view  and  the 
language  of  the  great  body  of  philosophers  prior  to  his  time, 
and  speaks  of  our  perceiving  by  ideas  "as  images  of  some- 
thing external." 

Formal  Logic  has  been  taught,  we  believe,  in  Glasgow 
University  from  its  establishment  in  1451  to  this  present 
time.  Hutcheson  has  a  Compend  of  Logic  which  was  used 
as  a  text-book  in  Glasgow  and  elsewhere.  In  this  treatise, 
after  a  meagre  dissertation  on  the  rise  of  philosophy,  he 
defines  Logic  as  "  the  art  of  guiding  the  mind  in  the  know- 
ledge of  things ; "  adding,  that  it  may  also  be  considered  a 
science,  and  that  others  define  it  "  the  art  of  discovering  and 
declaring  truth."  These  definitions  will  be  regarded  as  too 
loose  and  vague  by  the  rigid  logicians  of  our  time.  In  treat- 
ing of  the  Concept,  Notion,  or  Idea,  he  represents  ideas 
as  being  divided  into  Sensations,  Imaginations,  and  Pure 
Intellections, — a  theory  adopted  by  Gassendi,  and  favourably 
received  by  not  a  few  for  an  age  or  two  after  the  time  of 
Descartes  and  Gassendi,  as  seeming  to  reconcile  these  two 
eminent  men.  Hutcheson  had  previously  represented  aU 
sensation  as  external  and  internal,  and  declared  with  Locke, 
that  aU  our  ideas  arise  either  from  the  external  sense  or  from 
reflection.  The  intellections  he  defines  as  **  any  ideas  not 
reached  or  comprehended  by  any  bodily  sense ; "  they  are 
chiefly  *'  suggested  by  the  internal  sense,  and  include  our 
actions,  passions,  judgments,  doubts,  and  the  like,  and  also 
abstract  ideas."  There  is  an  incongruous  mixture  here  of 
the  Lockian  with  an  older  theory.  The  ideas  derived  from 
reflection,  which  are  all  singular  and  concrete,  should  not  be 
put  in  the  same  class  with  those  abstract  and  general  ideas, 
which  are  formed  by  the  intellect  from  the  materials  got 
from  sensation  and  reflection,  and  we  may  add,  from  those 
furnished  by  the  faculties  of  the  mind  in  their  exercise,  such 
as  those  we  have  of  the  beautiful  and  the  good.  This  con- 
fusion long  lingered  in  the  Scottish  psychology,  from  which 
it  has  scarcely  yet  been  expelled. 

Hutcheson  represents  complex  (concrete  would  be  the 
better  phrase)  ideas  as  having  comprehension ;  and  uni- 
versal ideas  as  having  extension ;  and  announces  the  rule 
that  extension  and  comprehension  stand  to  each  other  in  a 
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reverse  order.  He  distinguishes  between  a  Logical  Whole, 
which  is  a  universal  in  respect  of  its  species,  which  are 
spread  out  in  division  ;  and  a  Metaphysical  Whole,  which  is 
the  comprehension  of  a  complex  idea,  and  is  declared  by 
definition.  He  distinguishes  between  Noetic  and  Dianoetic 
judgment,  in  the  former  of  which  the  two  ideas  are  compared 
immediately  {proxime),  and  in  the  latter  by  means  of  a  third. 
The  subject,  predicate,  and  copula,  are  said  to  be  in  the 
proposition  either  expressed  or  suppressed  and  involved. 
He  does  give  the  Dictum  of  Aristotle  as  the  regulating  prin- 
ciple of  reasoning,  but  derives  all  the  force  of  syllogism  from 
these  three  axioms,  in  which,  we  think,  there  is  a  very  un- 
satisfactory vagueness  in  the  phrase  agree: — "  (1.)  Things 
which  agree  in  one-third  agree  with  one  another ;  (2.)  Things 
of  which  the  one  agrees  and  the  other  does  not  agree  with 
one  and  the  same  third  do  not  agree  with  one  another ;  (3.) 
Things  which  agree  in  no  third  do  not  agree  with  each 
other ;  (4.)  Things  which  disagree  in  no  third  do  not  disagree 
among  themselves.  Hence  are  deduced  the  general  rules  of 
syllogisms."  This  Compend  continued  to  be  printed  and  used 
down  to  at  least  the  close  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  One  is  inclined  to  think  that  these  phrases  and 
distinctions  must  have  been  introduced  to  the  notice,  and 
inscribed  on  the  memory,  of  William  Hamilton  during  hia 
collegiate  life  at  Glasgow,  and  that  they  may  have  helped 
as  they  recurred,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  to  suggest  to 
him  certain  of  the  essential  principles  of  the  New  Analytic 
of  Logical  Forms. 

He  has  a  separate  treatise  on  Metaphysics  which  he 
divides  into  Ontology,  or  the  Science  of  being,  and  Pneumato- 
logy,  or  the  Science  of  Spirit  (divine  and  human).  "It 
appears  from  his  treatise  on  Metaphysics,"  says  his  admiring 
biographer,  *'that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  logo- 
machies, meaningless  questions,  and  trivial  debates  of  the 
old  Scholastics,  which  had  thrown  a  thick  darkness  on  that 
part  of  philosophy :  he  has  set  that  branch  of  knowledge  in 
a  clear  light,  and  rendered  it  instructive  and  entertaining." 
The  sneer  at  the  scholastics  is  a  symptom  of  the  age.  The 
alleged  "meaningless  questions"  are  still  put,  and  must  be 
put,  by  profound  thinkers  who  would  go  down  to  the  founda- 
tions of  truth.  Even  Hutcheson  was  obliged  to  put  them 
and  to  answer  them.  The  answers  which  he  gives,  if  not  so 
profound  in  fact  or  in  appearance  as  those  given  by  the 
ancient  Greek  philosophers,  by  the  scholastics,  or  by 
Descartes  and  Leibnitz,  are  always  clear  and  sensible,  and 
often  just  and  satisfactory.  He  discusses,  and  this  by  no 
means  in  a  superficial  manner,  topics  which  the  Scottish 
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metaphysicians  between  him  and  Hamilton  carefully  avoided. 
His  scholastic  training  at  Killyleagh,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
older  teaching,  had  still  a  hold  upon  him  for  good. 

He  treats  of  Being,  declaring  it  to  be  undefinable,  and 
shewing  that  it  involves  Existence  and  Essence,  and  that 
Potency  and  Action  are  the  principles  of  Being.  He  refers 
the  conviction  of  our  Identity  of  Being  to  consciousness.  As 
to  the  much  agitated  question  of  the  principle  of  individua- 
tion he  comes  to  the  sound  conclusion  that  it  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  nature  of  the  thing  existing. 

He  discusses  the  question  whether  metaphysical  axioms 
are  innate.  He  denies  that  they  are  innate  in  the  sense  of 
their  being  known  or  observed  by  the  mind  from  its  birth, 
and  affirms  that  in  their  general  form,  they  are  not  reached 
till  after  many  comparisons  of  singular  ideas.  He  shews  that 
the  mind  assents  to  them  in  their  singular  form  even  when 
a  sensible  object  is  presented.  He  stands  up  for  axioms, 
self-evident  and  immutable — with  him,  as  with  Locke,  self- 
evidence  being  their  prominent  feature  and  their  mark ;  but 
he  also  declares  them  to  be  eternal  and  unchangeable — the 
mind  perceiving  at  once  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of 
the  subject  or  predicate.  He  denies  that  there  is  any 
principle  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  the  first  of  all,  and 
maintains  that  it  is  vain  to  seek  any  other  criterion  of  truth 
than  the  faculty  of  reason  itself,  and  the  native  power  of  the 
mind.  These  views  are  surely  more  profound  than  those  of 
Locke,  less  extravagant  than  those  of  Descartes,  Leibnitz  or 
Wolf  (he  refers  to  Wolf).  They  do  not  exhaust  the  subject; 
in  particular,  while  he  says  truly  (with  Aristotle)  that  the 
singulars  and  the  less  general  are  first  known,  he  does  not  enter 
on  the  question,  which  neither  the  Scottish  nor  any  other 
metaphysicians  have  yet  settled,  of  the  relation  of  self- 
evident  truths  in  their  singular  to  their  generalized  form. 

In  regard  to  Space  and  Time,  he  avoids  the  extreme 
positions  both  of  Clarke,  who  represents  them  as  modes  of  the 
Divine  Being,  and  of  Leibnitz,  who  describes  them  as  mere 
relations  perceived  by  the  mind.  He  represents  them  as 
things  or  realities,  and  declares  modestly  and  truly  that 
we  are  ignorant  of  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  towards 
the  Divine  Nature.  These  judicious  views  were  followed  by 
the  Scottish  metaphysicians  generally  down  to  the  time  of 
Hamilton. 

This  leads  him  into  the  investigation  of  the  Infinite.  He 
regards  the  following  propositions  as  probable : — that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  there  should  be  a  number  of  infinite 
things  of  the  same  kind;  that  the  infinite,  because  it  is 
infinite,  cannot  be  greater ;  that  infinites,  so  far  as  infinites, 
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cannot  be  multiplied;  nor  can  have  any  finite  relation 
{rationem)  to  finite  parts,  although  things  by  one  reason 
infinite  and  by  another  finite  may  be  divided  and  multiplied, 
if  only  there  are  other  things  of  the  same  description.  But 
after  enunciating  these  bold  propositions  he  cautiously  adds, 
that  these  questions  may  well  be  held  to  surpass  human 
capacity. 

He  declares  that,  properly  speaking,  there  is  only  one  sort 
of  cause,  the  efficient.  He  says  that  in  the  impulse  and 
motion  of  bodies,  and  in  the  effort  to  change  the  idea  in  our 
minds,  and  to  produce  motions  in  our  bodily  members,  we 
not  only  see  change,  but  perceive  some  energy  or  efficacy. 
This  view  is  not  thoroughly  carried  out ;  it  certainly  is  the 
truth  so  far  as  it  goes.  He  cautions  us,  in  the  very  spirit 
of  Eeid,  against  dogmatising  too  minutely  as  to  the  power  of 
the  mind  over  the  body. 

Substance  is  that  which  remains  when  the  affections 
change.  He  agrees  with  Locke  that  the  nature  of  substance 
is  unknown,  except  that  we  have  an  obscure  idea  of  some- 
thing as  the  substratum  of  qualities.  His  views  on  this 
whole  subject  are  meagre  and  unsatisfactory. 

Still  it  is  in  the  discussion  of  these  questions  that  he 
passes  beyond  Shaftesbury,  and  shows  the  clearness,  the 
judiciousness,  and  the  independence  of  his  thinking.  We 
are  not  sure  whether  these  metaphysical  topics  have  been 
discussed  in  a  profounder  manner  by  any  thinker  of  the 
Scottish  School  except  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  and  he  has  not 
shown  the  same  amount  of  speculative  caution  and  good 
sense  as  Hutcheson. 

But  Hutcheson  dwells  far  more  on  the  motive  and  moral 
parts  of  man's  nature  than  on  logical  and  metaphysical 
subjects.  We  have  seen  that  he  brings  in  many  other  senses 
besides  the  external  ones.  He  defines  sense,  "every  deter- 
mination of  our  minds  to  receive  ideas  independently  on  our 
will,  and  to  have  perceptions  of  pleasure  and  pain."  The 
following  is  his  classification  of  them:  "In  the  first  class 
are  the  external  senses,  universally  known ;  in  the  second, 
the  pleasant  perceptions  arising  from  regular  harmonious 
uniform  objects,  as  also  from  grandeur  and  novelty.  These  we 
may  call  after  Mr  Addison,  the  'pleasures  of  the  imagination,' 
or  we  may  call  the  power  of  receiving  them  an  internal  sense. 
Whoever  dislikes  this  name  may  substitute  another.  3.  The 
next  class  of  perceptions  we  may  call  a  public  sense,  viz. 
our  determination  to  be  pleased  with  the  happiness  of 
others,  and  to  be  uneasy  at  their  misery.  This  is  found 
in  some  degree  in  all  men,  and  was  sometimes  called 
.  KomvorifiocvvT),   or  aensus  communis,   by  the   antients ;    this 
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inward  pain  or  compassion  cannot  be  called  a  sensation  of 
sight.  It  solely  arises  from  an  opinion  of  misery  felt  by 
another,  and  not  immediately  from  a  visible  form.  The 
same  form  presented  to  the  eye  by  the  exactest  painting,  or 
the  action  of  a  player,  gives  no  pain  to  those  who  remember 
that  there  is  no  misery  felt.  When  men  by  imagination 
conceive  real  pain  felt  by  an  actor,  without  recollecting  that 
it  is  merely  feigned,  or  when  they  think  of  the  real  story 
represented,  then,  as  there  is  a  confused  opinion  of  real 
misery,  there  is  also  pain  in  compassion.  4.  The  fourth 
class  we  may  call  the  moral  sense,  by  which  we  perceive 
virtue  or  vice  in  ourselves  or  others.  This  is  plainly 
distinct  from  the  former  class  of  perceptions,  since  many  are 
strongly  affected  with  the  fortunes  of  others  who  seldom 
reflect  upon  virtue  or  vice  in  themselves  or  others  as  an 
object ;  as  we  may  find  in  natural  affection,  compassion, 
friendship,  or  even  general  benevolence  to  mankind,  which 
connect  our  happiness  or  pleasure  with  that  of  others  even 
when  we  are  not  reflecting  upon  our  own  temper,  nor  de- 
lighted with  the  perception  of  our  own  virtue.  5.  The  fifth 
class  is  a  sense  of  honour  which  makes  the  approbation  or 
gratitude  of  others,  for  any  good  actions  we  have  done,  the 
necessary  occasion  of  pleasure,  and  then  dislike,  condemna- 
tion, or  resentment  of  injuries  done  by  us,  the  occasion  of 
that  uneasy  sensation  called  shame,  even  when  we  fear  no 
further  evil  from  them."  He  adds  that  this  enumeration 
may  not  be  sufficient,  and  says  that  "there  may  be  others, 
such  as  some  ideas  of  decency,  dignity,  suitableness  to 
human  nature  in  certain  actions  and  circumstances." 

He  then  shows  that  the  objects  gratifying  these  senses 
call  forth  desires,  which  fall  into  five  corresponding  classes, 
those  of  the  Bodily  Senses,  of  the  Imagination  or  Internal 
Sense,  of  Public  Happiness,  of  Virtue,  and  Honour.  We 
are  yet  (so  we  are  inclined  to  think)  without  a  thoroughly 
exhaustive  classification  of  the  natural  appetencies  which 
lead  to  emotion,  and  desire,  and  action.  That  of  Hutcheson 
is  one  of  the  best  which  we  yet  have,  and  should  be  looked 
to  by  those  who  would  draw  out  a  scheme  of  the  categories 
of  man's  motive  principles.  We  are  disposed  to  think,  how- 
ever, that  the  Sense  of  Honour  may  be  resolved  into  the 
Moral  Sense  combined  with  some  other  principles. 

He  shows  how  Secondary  grow  upon  these  Original  Desires. 
"  Since  we  are  capable  of  reflection,  memory,  observation, 
and  reasoning,  about  the  distant  tendencies  of  objects  and 
actions,  and  not  confined  to  things  present,  there  must  arise 
in  consequence  of  our  original  desires,  secondary  desires  of 
everything  imagined  useful  to  gratify  any  of  the  primary 
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desires,  and  that  with  strength  proportioned  to  the  several 
original  desires  and  the  imagined  usefulness  or  necessity  of 
the  advantageous  object.  Thus,  as  soon  as  we  come  to 
apprehend  the  use  of  wealth  or  power  to  gratify  any  of  our 
original  desires  we  must  also  desire  them.  Hence  arises  the 
universality  of  these  desires  of  wealth  and  power,  since  they 
are  the  means  of  gratifying  all  other  desires."  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  says,  "  He  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who 
entertained  just  notions  of  the  formation  of  the  secondary 
desires  which  had  been  overlooked  by  Butler." 

He  also  shows  how  the  Association  of  Ideas,  which  he 
characterises  as  the  "disposition  in  our  nature  to  associate 
any  ideas  together  for  the  future  which  once  presented  them- 
selves jointly,"  has  an  influence  upon  our  desires,  primary 
and  secondary,  and  specially  on  our  sense  of  beauty.  "  Some 
objects  which,  of  themselves,  are  indifferent  to  any  sense,  yet 
by  reason  of  some  additional  grateful  idea  may  become  very 
desirable ;  or  by  like  addition  of  an  ungrateful  idea  may  raise 
the  strongest  aversion.  When  any  circumstance,  dress,  state, 
posture,  is  constituted  as  a  mark  of  infamy,  it  may  become, 
in  like  manner,  the  object  of  aversion,  though  in  itself  most 
inoffensive  to  our  senses.  If  a  certain  way  of  living,  of  receiv- 
ing company,  of  shewing  courtesy,  is  once  received  among 
those  who  are  honoured,  they  who  cannot  bear  the  expense  of 
all  this  may  be  made  uneasy  at  their  condition,  though  much 
freer  from  trouble  than  that  of  higher  stations.  Thus  dress, 
retinue,  equipage,  furniture,  behaviour,  and  diversions,  are 
made  matters  of  considerable  importance  by  additional 
ideas."  "  The  beauty  of  trees,  their  cool  shades  and  their 
aptness  to  conceal  from  observation,  have  made  groves  and 
woods  the  usual  retreat  to  those  who  love  solitude,  especially 
to  the  religious,  the  pensive,  the  melancholy,  and  the 
amorous.  And  do  not  we  find  that  we  have  so  joined  the 
ideas  of  these  dispositions  of  mind  with  those  external 
objects,  that  they  always  recur  to  us  along  with  them."  He 
thus  started  those  views  regarding  the  influence  of  associa- 
tion of  ideas  on  our  perceptions  of  beauty  and  moral  good 
which  were  prosecuted  by  Turnbull,  Beattie,  and  others,  till 
they  culminated  in  the  ingenious  but  extravagant  theories 
of  Alison  and  Jeffrey  in  regard  to  the  beautiful,  and  of  Adam 
Smith  and  Mackintosh  in  regard  to  virtue.  Hutcheson  cer- 
tainly has  not  developed  the  full  influence  of  association  of 
ideas,  but  the  account  which  he  gives  is  just  so  far  as  it  goes. 

He  dwells  at  great  length  on  the  Sense  of  Beauty.  ^  The 
feeling  is  raised  at  once  on  the  perception  of  certain  objects. 
He  does  not  stand  up  for  beauty  supposed  to  be  in  the  nature 
of  things  without  relation  to  any  mind  perceiving  it.     On 
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the  contrary,  all  beauty  implies  the  perception  of  some 
mind.  Still  there  may  be  a  distinction  drawn  between  ori- 
ginal or  absolute  beauty  on  the  one  hand,  and  relative  or 
comparative  beauty  on  the  other.  By  the  former  he  under- 
stands the  beauty  which  we  perceive  in  objects  without  com- 
parison with  anything  external,  such  as  that  observed  in  the 
works  of  nature,  artificial  forms,  figures,  theorems ;  by  the 
latter,  the  beauty  founded  on  uniformity,  or  a  kind  of  unity 
between  the  original  and  the  copy.  In  determining  what  the 
beautiful  is,  he  propounds  the  theory  that  it  is  a  compound 
ratio  of  uniformity  and  variety,  so  that  where  the  uniformity 
of  bodies  is  equal,  the  beauty  is  as  the  variety;  and  where 
the  variety  is  equal,  the  beauty  is  as  the  uniformity.  He 
seeks  to  establish  this  view  by  examples,  dwelling  on  beau- 
tiful objects  in  nature  and  art,  shewing  how  there  is  in  them 
all  uniformity  or  unity,  proportion  or  harmony.  This  doc- 
trine may  not  be  the  full  theory  of  beauty  ;  but  there  must 
surely  be  some  truth  in  it ;  for  in  some  modification  or  other 
it  has  cast  up  among  profound  thinkers  in  all  ages,  from 
Plato  and  Augustine  in  ancient  times,  to  Cousin,  Macvicar, 
and  Kuskin  in  our  day. 

He  stands  up  resolutely  for  the  existence  of  disinterested 
and  social  affections.  He  earnestly  opposes  those  who,  like 
the  Cyrenaics,  and  probably  the  Epicureans,  would  make 
pleasure  the  end  of  existence,  and  who  would  make  us  desire 
the  good  of  others  or  of  societies  merely  as  the  means  of  our 
own  safety  and  prosperity ;  or  as  the  means  of  some  subtler 
pleasures  of  our  own  by  sympathy  with  others  in  their  hap- 
piness ;  or  who  would  make  our  end  to  be  the  pleasure  we 
enjoyed  in  being  honoured,  or  some  reward  we  expect  for  our 
services,  and  these  either  from  God  or  man.  He  opposes 
also  that  more  refined  system  which  makes  our  aim  the 
joys  proceeding  from  generous  motions  and  moral  approba- 
tion. He  shows,  with  great  acuteness,  that  in  all  our  de- 
sires, whether  benevolent  or  selfish,  there  is  some  motive, 
some  end  intended  distinct  from  the  joy  of  success,  or  the 
removal  of  the  pain  of  desire ;  and  that  there  is  first  the  mo- 
tive operating,  and  then  the  joy  or  pain  following  according 
as  the  motive  is  gratified  or  thwarted.  He  proves  that  men 
have  affections,  such  as  the  love  of  offspring  and  of  relatives, 
which  fit  them  for  a  state  of  society ;  he  takes  pains  to  show 
that  in  this  respect  he  differs  from  Puffendorff,  who  con- 
structs his  theory  of  society  on  the  principle  that  self-love 
is  the  spring  of  all  our  actions  ;  and  he  offers  a  most  deter- 
mined opposition  to  Hobbes  when  he  makes  the  natural  state 
of  man  to  be  one  of  war. 

A  considerable  portion  of  all  his  works  is  occupied  in  de- 
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monstrating  that  man  is  possessed  of  a  Moral  Sense.  In 
his  "  Inquiry,"  published  before  Butler's  **  Sermons  on  Hu- 
man Nature,"  he  declares,  "  that  from  the  very  frame  of  our 
nature  we  are  determined  to  perceive  pleasure  in  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue,  and  to  approve  of  it  when  practised  by  our- 
selves or  others."  He  declares  that  the  vast  diversity  of 
moral  principles  in  various  ages  and  nations  "  is  indeed  a 
good  argument  against  innate  ideas  or  principles,  but  will 
not  evidence  mankind  to  be  void  of  a  moral  sense  to  perceive 
virtue  or  vice  in  actions."  He  ever  kindles  into  a  gentle 
warmth  when  he  speaks  of  the  joys  derived  from  this  sense, 
which  he  represents  as  purer  and  more  elevated  than  those 
which  can  be  had  from  any  other  source.  The  conscience, 
though  often  unable  to  govern  our  inferior  nature,  is  yet 
its  own  nature  born  for  government ;  it  is  the  ruling  princi- 
ple {to  njiiiwixw)  to  which  all  things  had  been  subjected 
in  the  entire  (integro)  state  of  our  nature,  and  to  which  they 
ought  to  be  subjected.  His  views  on  the  subject  of  the  supre- 
macy of  conscience  are  not  so  thoroughly  wrought  out  as  those 
of  Butler ;  but  they  are  explicitly  stated,  and  become  more 
decisive  in  his  later  works. 

But  what  is  the  quality  in  actions  looked  at,  appreciated, 
and  approved  by  the  Moral  Sense  ?  To  this  question  Hut- 
cheson  gives,  if  not  a  satisfactory,  a  very  decisive  reply.  He 
represents  this  quality  as  good  will  or  benevolence.  "  All 
those  kind  affections  which  incline  us  to  make  others  happy, 
and  all  actions  which  flow  from  such  affections,  appear  mo- 
rally good,  if  while  they  are  benevolent  towards  some  persons 
they  be  not  pernicious  to  others."  Advancing  a  step  farther, 
he  discovers  that  *'  the  several  affections  which  are  approved, 
though  in  very  different  degrees,  yet  all  agree  in  one  general 
character  of  tendency  to  the  happiness  of  others,"  and  the 
most  perfectly  virtuous  actions  are  such  **  as  appear  to  have 
the  most  unlimited  tendency  to  the  greatest  and  most  ex- 
tensive happiness  of  all  the  rational  agents  to  whom  our  influ- 
ence can  reach."  He  is  evidently  inclined  to  reckon  the 
Moral  Sense  as  planted  in  our  nature  to  lead  us  to  commend 
at  once  those  actions  which  tend  towards  the  general  happi- 
ness. His  theory  of  virtue  thus  comes  to  be  an  exalted  kind 
of  eudaimonism  with  God  giving  us  a  moral  sense  to  approve 
of  the  promotion  of  happiness  without  our  discovering  the 
consequences  of  actions.  Hume  required  only  to  leave  out 
the  divine  sanction  (he  retained  some  sort  of  moral  sense)  in 
order  to  reach  his  theory  of  virtue  consisting  in  the  useful 
and  agreeable.  Hutcheson  opposes  very  resolutely  all  those 
moralists  who  seek  to  give  morality  a  deeper  foundation 
in  the  nature  of  things.    The  function  of  reason  in  morals  is 
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simply  to  show  what  external  actions  are  laudahle  or  cen- 
surable, according  as  they  evidence  good  or  evil  affections 
of  soul. 

He  has  also  remarks  on  the  sense  of  honour  and  shame, 
of  which  we  have  not  given  any  account. 

Proceeding  on  these  principles,  derived  mainly  from 
Shaftesbury,  but  more  systematically  expounded,  he  builds 
up  a  system  of  Moral  Philosophy.  He  gives  a  division  of  the 
virtues  and  treats  of  the  duties  we  owe  toward  God,  toward 
mankind,  and  toward  ourselves.  In  proving  the  existence 
of  God,  he  appeals  to  the  structure  of  the  world.  He 
reaches  the  divine  perfections  by  a  set  of  metaphysical  princi- 
ples surreptitiously  introduced,  and  scarcely  consistent  with 
his  philosophy.  He  answers  the  objections  derived  from  the 
existence  of  evil  in  a  common-place  way,  by  showing  how  par- 
ticular evils  are  necessary  to  superior  good.  He  seeks  to 
establish  the  immortality  of  the  soul  by  an  appeal  to  the 
nature  of  the  soul  as  being  different  from  the  body,  and  to 
the  hopes  of  a  future  state. 

He  enters  at  great  length  into  the  discussion  of  the  ages 
which  preceded  him,  as  to  the  Law  of  Nature.  He  shows  that 
there  are  rights  antecedent  to  the  institution  of  civil  govern- 
ment. He  establishes  the  right  of  property,  first,  on  the 
principle  that  "things  fit  for  present  use  the  first  occupier 
should  enjoy  undisturbed;"  and  on  the  farther  principle,  that 
each  has  a  right  to  the  fruits  of  his  own  labour ;  and  that  it 
is  the  common  interest  of  society,  and  tends  towards  the 
furtherance  of  indu-stry,  that  mankind  should  be  secured  in 
their  possessions. 

He  says  that  "civil  power  is  most  naturally  founded  by 
these  three  different  acts  of  a  whole  people :  1 .  An  agree- 
ment or  contract  of  each  one  with  all  the  rest,  that  they  will 
unite  into  one  society  or  body,  to  be  governed  in  all  their 
common  interests  by  one  council;  2.  A  decree,  or  designa- 
tion made  by  the  whole  people  of  the  form  or  plan  of 
power,  and  of  the  persons  to  be  entrusted  with  it ;  3.  A  mu- 
tual agreement  or  contract  between  the  governors  thus  con- 
stituted and  the  people,  the  former  obliging  themselves  to  a 
faithful  administration  of  the  powers  vested  in  them  for  the 
common  interest,  and  the  latter  obliging  themselves  to  obe- 
dience. Though  it  is  not  probable  that,  in  the  constitution 
of  the  several  states,  men  have  generally  taken  these  three 
regular  steps  ;  yet  it  is  plain  that,  in  every  just  constitution  of 
power,  there  is  some  such  transaction  as  implicitly  contains 
the  whole  force  of  all  the  three.  He  argues  that  the  people 
have  a  right  of  resistance,  and  of  dethroning  a  prince  who 
is  grossly  perfidious  to  his  trust." 
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He  thinks  that  the  senate  of  the  country  should  create  a 
censorial  power,  "  that  by  it  the  manners  of  the  people  may 
be  regulated,  and  that  luxury,  voluptuous  debauchery,  and 
other  private  vices  prevented  or  made  infamous."  He  holds 
that  the  "  Magistrate  should  provide  proper  instruction  for 
all,  especially  for  young  minds,  about  the  existence,  goodness, 
and  providence  of  God,  and  all  the  social  duties  of  life  and 
motives  to  them."  But  he  particularly  maintains  that 
"every  rational  creature  has  a  right  to  judge  for  itself  in 
these  matters."  While  an  earnest  supporter  of  liberty  of 
thought  and  action,  he  yet  holds  "  as  to  those  who  support 
atheism,  or  deny  a  moral  providence,  or  the  obligation  of  the 
moral  law,  or  social  virtues,  that  the  State  may  justly  restrain 
them  by  force,  as  hurting  it  in  its  most  important  interests." 

When  Calamy  heard  of  Hutcheson's  call  to  Glasgow,  he 
smiled,  and  said  he  was  not  for  Scotland,  and  that  he  would 
be  reckoned  there  as  unorthodox  as  Simson.  But  Hutche- 
son lived  an  age  later  than  Simson  :  he  was  much  more  pru- 
dent, and  was  personally  liked ;  he  was  professor  of  philosophy 
and  not  of  theology;  and  so  he  passed  through  life  with  very 
little  public  opposition.  Still  the  stone  which  he  had  set  a 
moving  could  not  go  on  without  meeting  with  some  little  ruf- 
fling. About  the  beginning  of  the  session  1737-38,  a  paper  was 
printed  and  published  anonymously  by  one  who  professed  to 
have  been  lately  in  the  college,  charging  Hutcheson  with 
teaching  dangerous  views.  We  have  not  seen  this  attack ; 
but  the  reply  prepared  by  a  body  of  his  favourite  students  is 
preserved.  There  seems  to  be  force  in  some  of  the  ob- 
jections taken ;  others  entirely  fail.  It  is  objected  to  him 
that  he  taught  that  we  could  have  the  knowledge  of  moral 
good  and  evil  although  we  knew  nothing  of  the  being  of  a 
God ;  it  is  replied  that  Hutcheson's  doctrine  was  that  we 
might  have  knowledge  of  some  virtues  though  we  had  not 
known  God,  and  that  a  notion  of  moral  good  must  come  prior 
to  any  notion  of  the  will  or  law  of  God.  It  is  objected  that  he 
taught  that  the  tendency  to  promote  the  happiness  of  others 
is  the  standard  of  moral  goodness ;  it  is  acknowledged  in 
the  answer  that  benevolent  affections  towards  others  are 
our  primary  notion  of  moral  goodness,  and  the  primary  ob- 
ject of  our  approbation.  It  is  objected  that  he  taught  that 
it  is  sometimes  lawful  to  tell  a  lie ;  it  is  answered  that  Hut- 
cheson's doctrine  was  very  much  against  lying,  but  did  imply 
that  there  might  be  cases  in  which  lying  was  justifiable. 

Throughout  Scotland  there  was  an  impression  among  the 
scholars  who  had  been  trained  in  the  previous  generation 
that  he  was  sensualizing  and  degrading  the  old  philosophy. 
The  friends  of  evangelical  truth  perceived  that  the  young 
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preachers  who  admired  him  addressed  them  in   a  very 
different  speech  from  that  of  their  old  divines  and  from  that 
of  the  inspired  writers.     The  description  given  of  the  new 
style  of  preaching  by  the  clerical  satirist  Wotherspoon,  in  his 
•* Characteristics,"  was  found  to  have  point  and  edge:  "It 
is  quite  necessary  in  a  moderate  man,  because  his  modera- 
tion teaches  him,  to  avoid  all  the  high  flights  of  evangelic 
enthusiasm  and  the  mysteries  of  grace  of  which  the  common 
people  are  so  fond.     It  may  be  observed,  nay,  it  is  observed, 
that  all  our  stamp  avoid  the  word  grace  as  much  as  possible, 
and  have  agreed  to  substitute  the  '  moral  virtues '  in  the 
room  of  the  '  graces  of  the  Spirit.'    Where  an  old  preacher 
would  have  said  a  great  degree  of  sanctification,  a  man  of 
moderation  and  politeness  will  say  a  high  pitch  of  virtue." 
In  the  advice  to  a  good  preacher  the  following  counsels  are 
given : — "  1.  His  subjects  must  be  confined  to  the  social 
duties.     2.  He  must  recommend  them  only  from  rational 
considerations,  viz.,  the  beauty  and  comely  proportions  of 
virtue,  and  its  advantages  in  the  present  life  without  any 
regard  to  a  future  state  of  more  extended  self-interest.   3.  His 
authorities  must  be  drawn  from  heathen  writers ;  none,  or  as 
few  as  possible,  from  Scripture.    4.  He  must  be  very  unaccept- 
able to  the  common  people."    *'  The  scattering  a  few  phrases 
in  their  sermons,  as  harmony,  order,  proportion,  taste,  sense 
of  beauty,  balance  of  the  affections,  will  easily  persuade  the 
people  that  they  are  learned ;  and  this  persuasion  is  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  the  same  thing  as  if  it  were  true.     It 

is  one  of  those  deceitful  feelings  which  Mr  H in  his 

Essays  has  shown  to  be  beautiful  and  useful."  In  illustrat- 
ing the  third  counsel  he  says,  "It  is  well  known  there  are 
multitudes  in  our  island  who  reckon  Socrates  and  Plato  to 
have  been  much  greater  men  than  any  of  the  apostles, 
although  (as  the  moderate  preacher  I  mentioned  lately  told 
his  hearers)  the  apostle  Paul  had  a  university  education  and 
was  instructed  in  logic- by  Gamaliel.  Therefore  let  religion  be 
constantly  and  uniformly  called  virtue,  and  let  the  heathen 
philosophers  be  set  up  as  great  patterns  and  promoters  of  it. 
Upon  this  head  most  particularly  recommend  M.  Antoninus 
by  name,  because  an  eminent  person  of  the  moderate  char- 
acter says  his  Meditations  are  the  best  book  that  ever  was 
written  for  forming  the  heart."  The  effect  of  this  accommoda- 
tion of  religion  to  the  world  is  graphically  and  truly  described : 
*'  The  necessity  of  such  a  conduct  cannot  be  denied  when  it 
is  considered  what  effect  the  length  and  frequency  of  public 
devotion  have  had  in  driving  most  of  the  fashionable  gentry 
from  our  churches  altogether."  "Now  the  only  way  to  regain 
them  to  the  church  is  to  accommodate  the  worship  as  much 
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as  may  be  to  their  taste."  "  I  confess  there  has  sometimes 
been  an  ugly  objection  thrown  up  against  this  part  of  my 
argument,  viz.,  that  this  desertion  of  public  worship  by  those 
in  high  life  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  contemporary  with,  and  to 
increase  in  a  pretty  exact  proportion  to,  the  attempts  that 
have  been  made  and  are  made  to  suit  it  to  their  taste." 

Hutcheson's  works  got  fit  audience  in  his  own  day,  but  did 
not  continue  to  be  much  read  after  his  death.  In  his  mode 
fimd  manner  of  writing  he  is  evidently  indebted  to  the  wits  of 
Queen  Anne,  such  as  Shaftesbury,  Bolingbroke,  Pope,  and 
Swift,  who  were  Frenchifying  the  English  tongue,  polishing 
away  at  once  its  roughness  and  its  vigour,  introducing  the 
French  clearness  of  expression,  and  we  may  add,  the  French 
morals.  Hutcheson  has  their  clearness,  but  is  without  their 
liveliness  and  wit.  His  style  is  like  a  well-fenced  level 
country,  in  which  we  weary  walking  for  any  length  of  time ; 
it  is  not  relished  by  those  who  prefer  elevations  and  depres- 
sions ;  and  is  disliked  by  those  who  have  a  passion  for 
mountains  and  passes.  He  ever  maintains  a  high  moral 
tone ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  has  retained  for  morality 
a  sufficiently  deep  foundation. 

His  philosophy  is  undoubtedly  an  advance  upon  that  of 
Locke,  and  rises  immeasurably  above  that  of  those  professed 
followers  of  Locke  in  England  and  France,  who  in  the  days 
of  Hutcheson  were  leaving  out  Locke's  reflection,  and  deriv- 
ing all  man's  ideas  from  sensation,  and  all  his  motives  from 
pleasures  and  pains.  His  view  of  the  moral  faculty  is 
correct  so -far  as  it  goes.  He  represents  it  as  natural  to 
man,  and  in  his  very  constitution  and  nature.  There  may 
even  be  a  propriety  in  calling  it  a  sense  with  the  qualifying 
phrase  moral,  inasmuch  as  like  the  senses  it  is  a  source  of 
knowledge ;  revealing  to  us  certain  qualities  of  voluntary  acts 
or  agents ;  and  inasmuch  as  it  has  always  feeling  or  sensi- 
bility attached  to  its  exercises. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  his  view  of  the  moral  power  falls 
greatly  beneath  that  of  the  great  English  moralists  of  the 
previous  century,  and  below  that  of  the  school  of  Clarke  in 
his  own  day.  The  word  sense  alHes  the  conscience  too 
much  with  the  animal  organism,  and  the  whole  account 
given  of  it  separates  it  from  the  reason  or  higher  intelligence. 
On  this  point  he  was  met  immediately  on  the  publication  of 
his  views  by  George  Burnet,  who  maintains  that  moral  good 
and  evil  are  discerned  by  reason ;  that  there  is  first  reason, 
or  an  internal  sense  of  truth  and  falsehood,  moral  good  and 
evil,  right  and  wrong,  which  is  accompanied  by  another 
succeeding  internal  sense  of  beauty  and  pleasure;  and  that 
reason  is  the  judge  of  the  goodness  and  badness  of  our 
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affections  and  of  the  moral  sense  itself.  Hutcheson  does 
speak  of  the  moral  sense  as  being  superior  in  its  nature  to 
the  other  senses,  but  he  does  not  bring  out  so  prominently  and 
decisively  as  Butler  did,  its  supremacy  and  its  right  to  govern. 

If  his  theory  of  the  moral  power  is  superficial  and  defective, 
his  account  of  that  to  which  the  conscience  looks  is  positively 
erroneous.  He  represents  virtue  as  consisting  in  benevolence, 
by  which  he  means  good  will.  This  view  cannot  be  made  to 
embrace  love  to  God,  except  by  stretching  it  so  wide  as  to 
make  it  another  doctrine  altogether ;  for  surely  it  is  not  as 
a  mere  exercise  of  good  will  that  the  love  of  God  can  be 
described  as  excellent.  His  theory  is  especially  faulty  in 
that  it  overlooks  justice,  which  has  ever  been  regarded  by 
our  higher  moralists  as  among  the  most  essential  of  the 
virtues.  Nor  is  it  to  be  omitted  that  his  moral  system  is 
self-righteous  in  its  injunctions,  and  pagan  in  its  spirit.  No 
doubt  he  speaks  everywhere  with  deep  admiration  of  the 
morality  of  the  New  Testament ;  but  the  precepts  which  he 
inculcates,  are  derived  fully  as  much  from  Antoninus  and 
the  Stoics  as  from  the  discourses  of  our  Lord,  and  the 
Epistles  of  the  apostles ;  and  we  look  in  vain  for  a  recom- 
mendation of  such  graces  as  repentance  and  humility,  meek- 
ness and  long-suffering. 

By  bringing  down  morality  from  the  height  at  which  the 
great  ethical  writers,  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  had 
placed  it,  he  prepared  the  way  for  the  system  of  Adam  Smith, 
and  even  for  that  of  Hume.  Smith  was  a  pupil  of  his  own, 
and  Hutcheson  was  brought  into  contact  with  Hume.  Hume 
submitted  to  Hutcheson  in  manuscript  the  "  Third  Part  of 
his  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,"  that  on  Morals,  before  giving 
it  to  the  world.  The  remarks  which  Hutcheson  offered  have 
been  lost,  but  we  can  gather  what  they  were  from  the  letter 
which  Hume  sent  him  on  receiving  them,  and  which  has  been 
preserved.  Hutcheson  most  characteristically  objects  to 
Hume,  that  he  had  not  expressed  a  sufficient  warmth  in  the 
cause  of  virtue,  and  that  he  was  defective  in  point  of 
prudence.  Was  this  all  that  the  high  moralist  Hutcheson 
had  to  object  to  the  founder  of  modern  utilitarianism  ? 
On  the  publication  of  his  Institutes  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
Hutcheson  sends  a  copy  of  it  to  Hume,  who  remarks  upon 
it,  specially  objecting  to  it  as  adopting  Butler's  opinion,  that 
our  moral  sense  has  an  authority  distinct  from  its  force  and 
desirableness ;  but  confessing  his  delight  "  to  see  such  just 
philosophy,  and  such  instructive  morals,  to  have  once  set. 
their  foot  in  the  Schools.  I  hope  they  will  next  get  into  the 
world,  and  then  into  the  churches."  Yes,  this  was  what  the 
rationalists  wished  in  that  day,  and  what  they  wish  in  ours, 
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to  get  their  views  into  the  churches.  Hutcheson,  though  dis- 
approving of  the  philosophy  of  Hume,  and  refusing  to 
support  him  as  a  candidate  for  the  chair  of  Moral  Philo- 
sophy in  Edinburgh,  which  he  himself  declined,  had  not 
retained  sufficiently  deep  principles  to  enable  him  success- 
fully to  resist  the  great  sceptic  who  had  now  appeared. 
Error  has  been  committed,  God's  law  has  been  lowered,  and 
the  avenger  has  come.  We  must  endeavour  in  our  next 
article  to  present  him  to  our  readers. 


Art.  III. — Life  of  Theodore  Parker. 

Life  and  Correspondence  of  Theodore  Parker,  Minister  oj  the  Twenty- 
Eighth  Congregational  Society,  Boston.  By  John  Weiss.  In  Two 
Volumes.     London :  Longmans  &  Co.     1863.  ,, 

It  has  been  well  said,  that  "  toleration  is  a  plant  of  easy 
growth  in  the  soil  of  indifference."  It  cost  the  old  Romans 
nothing — at  first  at  least — to  admit  the  possible  divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ,  because,  looking  at  no  religion  as  exclusively  true, 
one  god  more  or  less  in  their  Pantheon  made  no  real  difference 
to  them.  And  the  easy  catholicity  which  distinguished  the 
Romans  did  not  become  extinct  with  the  Latin  Empire. 
There  are  still  to  be  found,  in  these  our  own  days,  men  who 
not  only  see  nothing  incongruous,  for  example,  in  a  Pusey,  a 
Stanley,  and  a  Ryle,  being  ministers  in  one  church,  but  who 
are  disposed  to  embrace,  with  almost  equal  cordiality,  the  foes 
and  the  friends  of  the  Christian  revelation.  It  is  positively  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that,  among  not  a  few  of  the  very  liberal 
public  writers  of  these  times,  the  assaults  of  Colenso  on  the 
foundations  of  our  faith  have  been  regarded  with  a  kindly  and 
almost  affectionate  indulgence,  while  the  strong  language  with 
which  Renan  is  denounced  in  Christian  circles,  has  been  ear- 
nestly deprecated,  as  savouring  not  merely  of  bigotry,  but  of 
the  spirit  of  persecution. 

It  would  be  well  to  come  to  some  distinct  understanding 
with  the  advocates  of  this  modern  method  of  "  toleration."  If 
it  is  their  opinion  that  the  Bible  is  oino  authority,  that  nothing 
has  yet  been  settled  as  to  matters  of  faith,  and  that  we  are 
still  in  want  of  some  theological  Newton  to  rise  up  and  disclose 
to  us  which  are  the  principia  of  religion,  then  let  them  frankly 
say  so.  We  shall,  after  that,  know  exactly  where  to  find  them  ; 
and   more    than  this  we  shall  give    them  all  due  credit  for 
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consistency.  For  a  man  whose  creed  contains  just  this  single 
article,  "  There  is  nothing  particularly  true,"  is  of  course 
entitled  to  welcome  and  patronise  any  teacher,  no  matter  what 
may  be  the  kind  of  doctrine  he  chooses  to  proclaim.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  will  not  be  reckoned  unreasonable  that  we 
should  ask  that  the  position  of  such  persons  as  ourselves  should 
be  looked  at  and  fairly  estimated.  We  are  convinced,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  that  theology  is  not  an  infant  science  with  its  first 
principles  still  undiscovered ;  it  is  our  honest  belief  that  the 
Bible  is  the  word  of  God,  and  the  ultimate  standard  of  appeal 
in  all  matters  both  of  faith  and  practice ;  and  we  are  so 
thoroughly  satisfied  of  the  soundness  of  our  convictions  on 
these  points,  and  of  their  importance,  that  we  can  no  more 
consent  to  have  it  remain  an  open  question,  whether  Jesus 
Christ  be  divine  or  not,  or  whether  there  is  any  other  way  of 
salvation  except  through  him,  than  we  can,  as  loyal  subjects, 
admit  the  questionableness  of  the  Queen's  right  to  rule  over  the 
British  Empire.  The  essential  tenableness  of  the  position  is, 
of  course,  a  fair  subject  for  discussion,  and  in  that  connection 
we  are  quite  prepared,  and,  as  we  believe,  quite  able  to  hold 
our  own.  But  assuming  that  our  position  is  what  we  have  now 
stated  it  to  be,  it  is  not  a  little  strange  that  candid  men  should 
feel  warranted,  for  one  moment,  to  accuse  us  of  intolerance, 
when  we  proceed  to  pronounce  upon  the  men  and  books  that 
are  brought  under  our  notice  such  judgments  as  our  known 
and  professed  principles  logically  require  us  to  pronounce. 

On  one  condition  we  should  have  had  no  hesitation  in  wel- 
coming the  Life  of  Theodore  Parker  in  the  way  that  some  have 
done,  as  a  valuable  addition  to  our  collection  of  religious  bio- 
graphies. That  condition  is  that  we  had  felt  ourselves  at 
liberty  to  admit  the  possible  falsehood  of  Christianity,  or,  at 
least,  that  we  could  have  accepted  the  doctrine  that  the  reli- 
gion of  Jesus  is  just  one  of  the  many  true  religions  which  are 
at  present  professed  on  the  earth.  The  subject  of  this  memoir 
had  much  about  him  that  was  fitted  to  interest  and  attract. 
His  natural  abilities  were  of  a  high  order,  and  he  took  extra- 
ordinary pains  to  cultivate  them.  His  early  advantages  were 
few,  and  he  received  scarcely  anything  of  school  or  college 
training  ;  but  by  his  own  indomitable  energy  and  perseverance, 
he  made  himself  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age  and 
country.  He  was  warm-hearted,  too,  and  had  the  faculty  of 
surrounding  himself  with  circles  of  devoted  friends.  And  while, 
in  all  his  relations,  his  honesty,  and  sincerity,  and  earnestness 
could  not  be  doubted,  there  was  much  substantial  good  which 
he  was  enabled  to  do  in  connection  with  the  great  social  move- 
ments of  his  time.  Now  there  will,  of  course,  be  many  who  will 
regard  these  virtues  as  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  or  atone 
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for  all  his  sins.  To  have  had  a  powerful  and  well-cultivated 
mind,  to  have  struggled  manfully  against  adversity,  to  have 
mastered  half  a  dozen  languages  and  the  literature  of  half  a 
dozen  lands,  and,  above  all,  to  have  been  loving,  sincere,  and 
conspicuously  benevolent,  there  is  so  much  that  is  good  and 
praiseworthy,  and  provocative  of  admiration  in  all  this,  that  we 
shall  not  wonder  if  the  temptation  should  be  pretty  widely  felt 
to  think  kindly  of  the  man,  and  lightly  of  the  wild  things  he 
said,  and  the  deadly  blows  he  aimed,  at  the  name  and  the 
truth  and  the  cause  of  Christ.  At  the  same  time,  a  little 
reflection  will  suffice  to  shew,  that  in  obeying  a  natural  impulse 
to  be  generous,  we  may  allow  ourselves  to  become  fatally 
unjust ;  because,  in  the  exercise  of  the  pseudo  charity  which 
we  should  in  such  a  case  require  to  indulge,  we  would  inevi- 
tably make  light  of  principles  of,  as  we  believe,  unquestionable 
verity,  and  which,  if  true,  are  of  vital  importance. 

Thus,  for  example,  there  is  much  in  the  life  of  such  a  man 
as  Parker,  when  read  in  a  certain  way,  to  tempt  one  to  forget 
that  all  men,  infidels  as  well  as  Christians,  are  responsible  for 
their  belief.  He  seemed,  as  we  have  said,  to  be  thoroughly  sin- 
cere in  his  search  for  the  truth ;  he  had  at  his  command  the  very 
best  available  sources  of  information ;  he  did  not  spare  himself  in 
prosecuting  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  necessary  inquiries ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  creed  which  he  did  finally 
profess  was  held  by  him  honestly.  And  in  view  of  all  that,  it 
need  not  surprise  us  if  some,  even  of  those  who  are  deeply  con- 
vinced that  the  position  which  he  ultimately  reached  was  a 
radically  erroneous  one,  should  hesitate  about  admitting  that 
his  unbelief  can  be  taken  judicial  account  of.  Here,  then, 
it  will  be  at  once  seen,  is  one  of  the  dangerous  elements  of  the 
book.  It  may  be  an  evil  thing  to  do  any  injustice  to  the  man, 
to  refuse  to  make  proper  allowances  for  him,  to  judge  of  him 
harshly  and  ungenerously ;  but  better  that,  surely,  a  thousand 
times,  than  the  virtual  denial  of  a  principle,  on  the  truth  of 
which  depend  some  of  the  most  important  questions  connected 
with  human  guilt  and  human  obligation.  Even  the  moralist 
cannot  afford  to  give  up  his  position  that  the  law  judges  of 
the  attitude  of  the  mind  as  well  as  of  the  deeds  of  the  body ; 
and  all  Christians  are  bound  to  be  still  more  specific.  If  the 
Bible  really  contains  a  message,  the  only  message,  which  the 
one  true  God  has  been  pleased  to  send  to  men,  then  the  Ame- 
rican preacher  was  as  much  obliged  to  receive  that  message  as 
the  people  of  Bethsaida  or  Capernaum.  We  have  no  right  to 
condemn,  as  a  moral  offence,  the  unbelief  of  the  Jewish  priests 
and  elders,  and  admit,  at  the  same  time,  the  innocence  of  one 
who  had  the  same  demands  made  upon  him  that  they  had, 
and  who  was  in  greatly  better  circumstances  than  they  were 
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for  estimating  the  value  of  these  demands.  Christianity  claims 
to  be  the  exclusively  true  religion,  and  as  such  it  can  recognise 
only  two  great  classes  in  the  world.  Jesus  Christ  is  everything, 
or  he  is  nothing.  He  is  either  the  Father's  plenipotentiary,  or 
he  is  the  worst  of  impostors.  He  has  either  the  right  to  com- 
mand the  homage  of  all,  or  he  has  no  right  to  look  for  the 
respect  of  any.  And  if  we  believe  all  that,  as  we  must  do  if  we  are 
loyal  and  consistent,  then  there  is  nothing  either  presumptuous 
or  illogical  in  our  taking  up  the  highest  ground,  and  saying 
that  infidelity  being  the  deliberate  rejection  of  claims  which 
ought  to  be  submitted  to,  cannot  justly  be  regarded  merely  as 
a  weakness  or  misfortune.  A  sincere  infidel  is  not  the  same 
thing  as  a  sincere  Christian. 

Then  for  another  thing,  in  the  kindly  interest  which  we 
cannot  help  taking  in  the  man,  we  are  apt  to  overlook  the 
character  of  the  offence,  to  the  habitual  commission  of  which 
his  life  was  confessedly  devoted.  He  engaged,  he  tells  us,  in 
many  works  of  importance  in  his  day, — in  seeking  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  slave,  for  example,  and  in  promoting  education, 
temperance,  and  the  general  diffusion  of  intelligence.  But,  if 
there  was  one  service  higher  than  another  which  he  had  ren- 
dered to  his  country,  it  was  this  : — He  had  shewn  the  absurdity 
of  worshipping  Jehovah,  and  had  made  known  another  God,  the 
true  God,  for  whom  he  demanded  universal  homage.  Now, 
"  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  ME,"  is  the  first  and 
greatest  of  those  commandments  which  we  consider  to  be 
binding  upon  all  men.  Whosoever  breaks  that  law,  therefore, 
no  matter  who  he  is,  becomes  guilty  of  idolatry,  whether  he 
makes  an  image  of  wood  or  stone,  or  has  the  likeness  of  his 
imaginary  divinity  merely  floating  before  his  mind.  And  as 
Parker  not  only  did  what,  when  tested  by  our  recognized 
standard  of  truth,  must  be  so  characterised,  but  gloried  in  it, 
we  ought  not  to  be  so  regardless  of  the  honour  due  to  Jehovah 
as  to  think  lightly,  or  speak  lightly,  of  such  an  open  and  de- 
termined act  of  hostility. 

But  Parker  not  only  denied  the  claims  of  the  God  of  the 
Bible,  he  manifested  toward  him  a  personal  enmity  as  intense 
and  virulent  as  was  that  of  Shelley  toward  Jesus  Christ.  His 
most  reckless  "  Christian"  apologists  will  not  deny  this  ;  but 
here,  as  elsewhere,  when  driven  to  straits,  they  bring  forward 
as  a  set  off,  the  beauty  and  goodness  of  his  public  and  private 
conduct.  Now,  "  He  can't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right," 
is  an  aphorism  which,  according  as  you  understand  it,  teaches 
either  a  profound  truth  or  a  shallow  falsehood.  The  thing  is 
true  if  by  "life"  is  meant  right  behaviour  in  all  respects,  in  its 
relation  to  God  as  well  as  in  its  relation  to  man  ;  but  a  much 
narrower  signification  than  that  is  usually  given  to  it.     It  is 
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evidently  assumed  by  those  with  whom  the  saying  is  most  in 
favour,  that,  if  a  man  is  honest,  kind,  charitable,  benevolent  in 
his  dealings  with  his  fellows,  it  matters  little  or  nothing  what 
is  his  religious  belief,  or  the  state  of  his  religious  affections. 
And  no  doctrine  can  well  be  more  monstrous  than  this.  If  a 
child  were  to  overflow  with  love  and  affection  toward  brother, 
and  friend,  and  neighbour,  while  it  shewed  itself  at  the  same 
time  to  be  full  of  bitter  enmity  to  its  own  mother,  that  mother 
being  all  that  was  good,  and  kind,  and  love-worthy,  we  would 
not  be  slow  to  say  that  there  was  something  strangely  and 
repulsively  amiss  about  its  character.  Its  amiability  in  the  one 
connection  would  certainly  not  be  accepted  as  an  excuse  for  its 
want  of  amiability  in  the  other.  And,  in  like  manner,  it  is 
worse  than  irrational  to  say  that  because  a  man  loves  all  the 
creatures,  and  is  willing  to  do  much,  and  sacrifice  much  for 
their  happiness,  he  must  not  be  condemned,  although  he  fails 
to  embrace  the  Creator  himself  within  the  circle  of  his  regard. 
This  is  a  point  which  it  behoves  us  always  to  remember, 
for  it  is  an  important  one  in  itself  But  in  the  present  case,  it 
is  peculiarly  deserving  of  attention,  for,  among  the  erroneous 
principles  which  the  Life  before  us  tends  to  propagate,  no  one 
receives  so  much  support,  as  that  if  a  man  is  benevolent,  he 
need  not  be  godly  ;  if  he  give  special  regard  to  the  second 
table  of  the  law,  he  may  be  excused  if  he  neglect  the  first. 

We  make  these  remarks  just  by  way  of  indicating  the 
character  of  some  of  the  "temptations"  to  which  the  Christian 
reader  will  find  himself  exposed  in  the  perusal  of  these  memoirs. 
The  subject  of  them  was,  we  do  not  doubt,  all  that  his  friends 
describe,  an  able,  learned,  honest,  loving,  brave,  benevolent 
man,  with  an  apparently  rich  vein  of  natural  piety  running 
through  his  spirit.  We  should  have  been  thankful  if  such  a 
man  had  seen  his  way  to  consecrate  his  capacities  to  the  service 
of  the  gospel.  It  is  a  matter  of  profound  regret  to  us  that  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  oppose  it.  But  we  must  not  allow  per- 
sonal considerations,  generous  impulses,  emotions  of  pity  to 
override  great  and  fundamental  principles,  or  to  make  us  farget 
what  is  due  to  the  honour  of  God  and  the  majesty  of  his  truth. 
Theodore  Parker  was  an  unbeliever,  and  a  determined  enemy 
of  Christianity ;  he  devoted  his  life  to  the  business  of  over- 
throwing the  authority  of  Jehovah,  and  setting  up  what  we 
can  regard  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  system  of  idolatry  ;  and 
he  bore,  and  never  hesitated  to  express,  an  intense  and  bitter 
hatred  to  the  Being  whom  we  believe  it  to  be  duty  of  all  men 
to  love.  And  unless  we  are  prepared  to  hold  that  faith  is  not 
a  duty,  and  idolatry  not  a  sin,  and  the  love  of  God  not  of  uni- 
versal obligation,  we  ought  to  feel  no  difficulty  in  determining 
the  aspect  in  which  such  an  enemy  of  the  truth  should  be 
viewed,  and  the  terms  in  which  he  should  be  spoken  ot 
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A  few  sentences  will  suffice  to  give  an  outline  of  his  life,  and 
of  those  religious  opinions  which  he  came  finally  to  hold.  He 
was  bom  on  the  24th  of  August  1810,  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, New  England.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  had  a  large 
family  to  support,  and  was  poor.  The  consequence  was,  that 
Theodore  got  very  little  schooling.  "  He  had,"  says  his  bio- 
grapher, "  eleven  weeks  each  winter,  from  1817  to  1827,  and  two 
summer  terms,  from  1817  to  1819.  At  sixteen  years  of  age  he 
had  one  quarter  at  the  Lexington  Academy.  And  that  was  all.' 
"  In  the  winter  of  1827,  being  then  seventeen,  he  began  to  teach ; 
the  first  winter,  a  district  school  in  Quincey ;  the  second  in  North 
Lexington  ;  the  third,  in  Concord,  and  the  fourth  in  Waltham  ; 
working  on  the  farm  and  in  the  shop  the  rest  of  the  year." 
"  In  the  summer  of  1830  he  went  away  from  home,  and  was 
absent  till  near  midnight.  He  had  received  permission  from 
his  father  to  begone  for  a  day,  but  was  unwilling  to  say  where- 
fore ;  so  nobody  knew  where  he  was  gone.  Returning,  he  went 
up  to  his  father's  bed-side,  and  said,  '  Father,  I  entered  Harvard 
College  to-day.'  He  had  spent  the  whole  day  in  undergoing 
examination  at  Cambridge.  The  perplexity  of  the  old  man  at 
his  mysterious  absence  was  not  lessened  when  he  heard  the 
cause.  'Why,  Theodore,  you  know  I  cannot  support  you  there?' 
*  I  know  that,  father ;  I  mean  to  stay  at  home  and  keep  up  with 
my  class.'  He  had  quietly  prepared  to  enter  the  Freshman 
class.  He  remained  at  home  another  winter,  doing  all  his 
work,  carrying  on  his  studies,  and  going  down  to  Cambridge  to 
participate  in  the  examinations."  Amid  adverse  circumstances 
like  those,  he  struggled  on,  labouring  to  supply  by  private  study 
what  he  could  not  afford  to  get  from  public  schools  ;  and  that 
he  made  excellent  use  of  his  time  may  be  inferred  from  this,  that 
at  twenty-one  he  was  teaching  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  Spanish, 
and  that,  a  few  years  later,  he  could  claim  to  have  a  more  or 
less  intimate  acquaintance  with  German,  Italian,  Portuguese, 
Dutch,  Icelandic,  Chaldaic,  Arabic,  Persian,  Coptic,  Swedish, 
and  Hebrew.  In  1839,  he  entered  the  Theological  School ;  in 
J  836,  he  began  to  preach,  and  in  June  1837  he  was  ordained 
Minister  of  the  Unitarian  Congregation,  West  Roxbury,  near 
Boston.  There  he  soon  began  to  preach  in  a  way  that  alarmed 
even  his  own  by  no  means  strait-laced  communion  ;  and  in  the 
course  of  a  year  or  two  scarcely  any  of  his  brethren  in  the  pro- 
vince would  exchange  pulpits  with  him.  The  toil  and  irritation 
connected  with  the  controversies  which  ensued,  by  and  by  told 
upon  his  health,  and  in  the  end  of  1843  he  set  out  for  Europe, 
to  seek  rest  and  restoration  in  travel.  The  tour  did  good  to 
his  body,  but  when  he  came  back  a  year  later,  it  was  found 
that  he  was  farther  off  from  orthodoxy  than  before.  In  the 
mean  time,  however,  his  teaching  bad  been  telling  on  the  minds 
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of  many  in  Boston.  A  number  of  persons  united  themselves 
into  a  new  congregation  there,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Twenty- 
Eighth  Congregational  Society,"  and  of  this  church  Parker 
consented  to  become  the  pastor  His  installation  took  place 
in  January  1 846,  and  he  continued  to  serve  the  charge,  first  in 
"  The  Melodeon,"  and  afterwards  in  the  Music  Hall  (a  place 
capable  of  containing  nearly  8000  people,  and  which,  when 
Mr  Parker  preached,  was  always  crowded),  until  the  beginning 
of  1859,  when,  being  threatened  with  consumption,  he  set  out 
on  a  second  health-trip,  from  which  he  never  returned.  He 
died  at  Florence,  May  10.  1860. 

The  nature  of  the  "gospel"  which  Mr  Parker  proclaimed 
with  so  much  energy,  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  his  biographer, 
with  so  much  success,  can  be  explained  without  any  difficulty, 
To  do  its  author  justice,  he  affected  none  of  those  dark  and 
enigmatical  forms  of  speech  by  which  would-be  philosophers 
have  sometimes  given  an  air  of  factitious  profundity  to  their 
utterances.  The  universe  was  all  plain  to  him,  and  he  tells  us  in 
good  ringing  Saxon-Euglish  what  he  thought  of  it.  In  a  letter, 
for  example,  written  to  his  congregation  from  Santa  Cruz,  when 
he  was  on  his  way,  for  the  second  time,  to  Europe,  he  enters 
at  great  length  upon  an  exposition  of  his  views.  After  explain- 
ing the  process  by  which  he  had  been  led  to  the  belief  that 
Christianity  was  not  a  finality,  but  simply,  with  Judaism,  Brah- 
minism,  and  other  religions,  a  stepping-stone  toward  some- 
thing yet  higher  and  more  perfect,  namely,  Farkerism,  he 
reminds  his  hearers  that  some  of  the  most  important  truths 
which  he  had  endeavoured  to  set  forth  might  be  ranged  under 
these  three  heads  :  1,  the  infinite  perfection  of  God ;  2,  the 
adequacy  of  man  for  all  his  functions;  and  3,  absolute,  or 
natural  religion. 

What  he  means  by  "  the  infinite  perfection  of  God"  may  be 
learnt  from  the  following  i — "  It  (God's  perfection)  is  not 
known  to  the  Old  Testament  or  to  the  New  ;  it  has  never  been 
accepted  by  any  sect  in  the  Christian  world ;  for,  though  it 
be  equally  claimed  by  all,  from  the  Catholic  to  the  MoniLon, 
none  has  ever  consistently  developed  it,  even  in  theory,  but  all 
continually  limit  God  in  power,  in  wisdom,  and  still  more 
eminently  in  justice  and  in  love.  The  idea  of  God's  imper- 
perfection  has  been  carried  out  with  dreadful  logic  in  the 
*  Christian  scheme.'  Thus,  it  is  commonly  taught  in  all  the 
great  theologies,  that  at  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  *  the  Creator 
of  the  universe  was  put  to  death,  and  his  own  creatures 
were  his  executioners.'  Besides,  in  the  ecclesiastical  concep- 
tion of  Deity,  there  is  a  fourth  person  to  the  Godhead,  namely, 
the  devil,  an  outlying  member,  unacknowledged,  indeed,  the 
complex  of  all  evil,  but  as  much  a  part  of  the  Deity  as  either 
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Son  or  Holy  Ghost,  and  far  more  powerful  than  all  the  rest. 
...  I  have  taught  that  God  contains  all  possible  and  con- 
ceivable perfection.  .  .  .  He  is  a  perfect  Creator,  making  all 
from  a  perfect  motive,  for  a  perfect  purpose,  of  perfect  sub- 
stance, and  as  a  perfect  means.  The  motive  must  he  love,  the 
purpose  welfare,  the  means  the  constitution  of  the  universe 
itself,  as  a  whole  or  in  parts — for  each  great  or  little  thing 
coming  from  Him  must  be  perfectly  adapted  to  secure  the  pur- 
pose it  was  intended  for,  and  achieve  the  end  it  was  meant  to 
serve,  and  represent  the  causal  motive  which  brought  it  forth." 

On  the  subject  of  the  "adequacy  of  man  for  all  his  func- 
tions," Mr  Parker  remarks  : — "  From  the  infinite  perfection  of 
God,  there  follows  unavoidably  the  relative  perfection  of  all 
he  creates.  So  the  nature  of  man  tending  to  a  progressive 
development  of  all  his  manifold  powers,  must  be  the  best  possi- 
ble nature,  most  fit  for  the  perfect  accomplishment  of  the  per- 
fect purpose,  and  the  attainment  of  the  perfect  end  which 
God  designs  for  the  race  and  the  individual.  ...  It  is  not 
difficult,  in  this  general  way,  to  shew  the  relative  perfection  of 
human  nature,  deducing  this  from  the  infinite  perfection  of 
God ;  but  I  think  it  impossible  to  prove  it  by  the  inductive 
process  of  reasoning  from  concrete  facts  of  external  observa- 
tion, of  which  we  know  not  yet  the  entire  sum,  nor  any  one, 
perhaps,  completely.  .  .  .  The  primitive  is  a  wild  man,  who 
gradually  grows  up  to  civilization.  To  me,  the  notorious  facts 
of  human  history,  and  the  footprints  of  man  left  all  over  the 
torrid  and  temperate  lands,  admit  of  no  other  interpretation." 

Lastly,  there  are,  according  to  this  writer,  three  parts  which 
makeup  the  sum  of  true  religion.  These  are  "the  emotional 
part  of  right  feelings  ;  the  intellectual  part  of  true  ideas  ;  and 
the  practical  part  of  right  actions.  So  the  true  religion  which 
comes  from  the  nature  of  man,  consists  of  normal  feelings  to- 
ward God  and  man,  of  correct  thoughts  about  God  and  the 
relation  between  them,  and  of  actions  corresponding  to  the 
natural  conscience  when  developed  in  harmony  with  the  entire 
constitution  of  man.  All  the  six  great  historic  forms  of  reli- 
gion— the  Brahmanic,  the  Hebrew,  Classic,  Buddhistic,  Chris- 
tian, Mahomedan — profess  to  have  come  miraculously  from  God, 
not  normally  from  man  ;  and,  spite  of  the  excellence  which 
they  contain,  and  the  vast  service  the  humblest  of  them  has 
done,  yet  each  must  ere  long  prove  a  hindrance  to  human 
welfare,  for  it  claims  to  be  a  finaUty,  and  makes  the  whole 
of  human  nature  wait  upon  an  accident  of  human  history,  and 
that  accident  the  whim  of  some  single  man.  The  absolute 
religion,  which  belongs  to  man's  nature,  and  is  unfolded 
thence,  like  the  high  achievements  of  art,  science,  literature, 
and  politics,  is  only  distinctly  conceived  of  in  an  advanced 
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stage  of  man's  growth  ;  to  make  its  idea  a  fact  is  the  highest 
triumph  of  the  hwman  race." 

We  recollect  reading  somewhere  an  anecdote  of  a  shrewd 
city  missionary,  who,  on  one  occasion,  found  himself  surrounded 
by  a  company  of  infidel  artizans.  He  began  at  once  to  tell 
them  the  story  of  the  cross,  but  he  had  not  proceeded  far 
when,  from  one  side  and  another,  there  were  thrown  in  his 
teeth  the  current  objections  to  the  truth  of  Christianity.  He 
bore  the  interruptions  for  a  time  very  quietly,  answering  each 
objection  as  it  was  suggested  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  But 
at  last  seeing  no  prospect  of  the  ending  of  these  petty  duels, 
he  stopped  and  said,  "  Well,  gentlemen,  you  and  I  differ,  it 
would  seem,  very  widely,  in  our  views  of  religion,  but  I  am 
quite  willing  to  be  put  right  by  you,  if  I  am  really  in  the 
wrong.  Suppose  we  allow  both  views  to  be  fully  and  fairly 
stated.  Our  friend  there  [pointing  to  one  of  the  party  who 
had  noade  himself  particularly  prominent  in  the  discussion] 
sees  a  great  deal  that  is  amiss  in  the  Bible  system.  I  am  ready 
to  accept  him  as  your  spokesman  and  representative,  and  shall 
listen  patiently  while  he  explains  at  as  great  length  as  he  likes 
the  principles  of  that  better  faith  which  you  and  he  have 
adopted.  And  when  he  is  done,  you  will,  of  course,  hear  with 
equal  patience  what  I  have  got  to  say  in  my  turn."  The  pro- 
posal was  well  received.  It  seemed  to  them — honest  Eng- 
lishmen as  they  were — a  very  fair  and  just  way  of  settling 
the  dispute.  So,  silence  was  enjoined,  and  all  eyes  were 
turned  towards  the  individual  who  was  to  act  as  the  exponent 
of  that  more  rational  scheme  of  the  universe,  for  the  sake 
of  which  Christianity  was  to  be  abandoned.  He  began,  ac- 
cordingly, to  lay  down  his  positions,  and  to  support  them  with 
such  arguments  as  had  satisfied  himself  But  we  need 
scarcely  state  the  result.  It  is  one  thing  to  destroy  and  an- 
other to  construct ;  one  thing  to  criticise,  and  quite  another  to 
make  what  shall  be  impervious  to  the  criticism  of  othei-s.  The 
"  system"  of  the  infidel  turned  out  to  be  not  an  impregnable  for- 
tress, but  a  mere  card  castle  ;  and,  as  he  floundered  through  his 
exposition,  trying  to  shew  how  much  better  this  or  that  view 
was  to  this  or  the  other  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,  his  own  sup- 
porters became  ashamed  of  their  champion,  and  the  missionary 
had  little  difficulty  in  engaging  their  sympathy,  first  in  his  re- 
ply, and  afterwards  in  his  positive  statement  of  the  truth. 

This  anecdote  has  more  than  once  occurred  to  us  in  reading 
the  life  of  Theodore  Parker.  If  he  had  been  content  with  sim- 
ply assailing  Christianity,  he  might  possibly  have  done  a  large 
amount  of  injury.  There  are  many  things  in  our  religion,  con- 
cerning which  little  satisfaction  can  be  given  to  the  mere  natural 
understanding.  The  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  for  example,  the 
incarnation,  the  atonement,  justification  by  faith,  and  regene- 
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ration  by  the  Holy  Ghost  are  matters  of  pure  revelation  which 
are  to  be  received  by  faith.  And  if  men  refuse  to  acknowledge 
revelation  as  one  source  from  which  certain  information  is  to  be 
derived,  and  insist  on  applying  to  every  single  doctrine  the  test 
of  the  individual  reason,  much  may  be  said  against  some  of  the 
points  named  which  will  sound  plausible  enough.  A  bold 
and  able  man,  therefore,  like  Parker,  if  he  had  been  wise 
enough  to  have  confined  himself  to  the  "  destructive,"  might 
have  given  a  powerful  impulse  to  infidelity  in  a  sceptical  age. 
As  it  is,  however,  we  anticipate  no  serious  consequences  from 
the  widest  possible  dissemination  of  his  opinions  ;  for  fortu- 
nately "  the  adversary,"  in  this  case,  "  has  written  a  book  ;"  he 
has  attempted  the  constructive  ;  he  has  told  us  without  circum- 
locution or  disguise  what  is  the  religious  system  which  he  would 
propose  to  put  in  the  room  of  Christianity,  and  we  are  quite 
confident  that  there  are  very  few  indeed  who  will  admire  the 
substitute.  If  from  the  stand-point  of  the  "Absolute  Religionist," 
as  we  may  call  Mr  Parker,  the  Bible  is  seen  to  have  its  weak 
points,  its  irrationalities,  its  incredibilities,  we  can  only  answer, 
on  the  other  hand,  that,  to  say  the  very  least  of  it,  the  system 
which  he  has  constructed  does  not  shew  any  better  from  the 
stand-point  of  Christianity.  Those  who  live  in  glass  houses 
should  not  throw  stones. 

With  Mr  Parker's  fundamental  proposition,  that  "God  is 
infinitely  perfect,"  none  of  us  will  find  fault.  We  all  believe  in 
the  infinite  perfection  of  God.  But  it  strikingly  illustrates  the 
uncertainty  and  unreliableness  of  that  standard  by  which,  ac- 
cording to  him,  the  truth  is  to  be  ascertained  and  ultimately 
established — the  standard,  namely,  of  the  Reason,  that  to 
us,  to  our  Reason,  the  picture  which  he  draws  of  "  the  perfect 
God,"  seems  nothing  better  than  a  wild  caricature.  We  say 
nothing  of  his  (quite  unwarranted)  assumption  that  God's  mo- 
tive in  creation  could  only  have  been  "  love,"  and  his  purpose 
only  "  the  welfare"  of  all  his  creatures.  We  shall  content  our- 
selves with  simply  asking,  which  system  looks  the  more  rational, 
— that  which  supposes  the  fact  of  a  fall,  and  the  introduction, 
in  consequence,  of  a  cross  current  into  human  life,  the  impelling 
principle  of  which  is  something  contrary  to  the  divine  mind  ;  or 
that  which  regards  the  world,  in  its  present  state,  as  a  something 
which  has  come  direct  and  fresh  from  the  Creator's  hands,  and  in 
which  there  is  not  only  nothing  to  awaken  the  divine  displea- 
sure, but  everything  to  engage  and  call  forth  his  entire  approval. 

Mr  Parker  is  consistent  with  himself  when,  under  his  second 
head,  he  asserts  "  the  adequacy  of  man  for  all  his  functions." 
The  primitive  man  is,  indeed,  a  savage,  who  becomes  civilized 
only  by  degrees  ;  but  human  nature,  even  in  its  lowest  forms 
of  development,  has  nothing  positively  evil  about  it ;  it  has  no 
sin,  no  depravity,  no  guilt.     There  is  no  point  on  which  he  has 
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more  thoroughly  made  up  his  mind,  or  about  which  he  speaks 
more  emphatically.  It  is  many  years  since  we  began  to  watch 
with  interest  the  career  of  this  extraordinary  man.  He  seemed 
so  honest  as  well  as  so  able  that  we  could  not  help  indulging 
the  hope  that  some  day  the  true  light  might  dawn  upon  his 
mind  ;  and  we  heard  of  his  affliction,  and  of  his  visit  to  Europe 
in  1859,  almost  with  expectation.  When  his  "  Life"  therefore 
fell  into  our  hands,  one  of  the  first  things  about  which  we  sought 
to  satisfy  ourselves,  was  as  to  his  state  of  mind  in  his  last  days. 
How  great  our  disappointment  was  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  sentences  taken  from  a  letter  written  within  a  few 
months  of  his  death  :  "  I  think  the  thing  which  ministers  mean 
by  ngsin-n-n-n*  has  no  more  existence  than  phlegiston,  which 
was  once  adopted  to  explain  combustion.  I  find  sins,  i.  e.  con- 
scious violations  of  natural  right,  but  no  sin,  i.  e.  no  conscious 
and  intentional  preference  of  wrong  (as  such)  to  right  (as  such), 
no  condition  of  enmity  against  God.  I  seldom  use  the  word  sin, 
it  is  damaged  phraseology  tainted  by  contact  with  infamous 
notions  of  man  and  God.  .  .  .  O  James,  I  think  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  sin  is  the  Devil's  own,  and  I  hate  it — hate  it  utterly. 
Orthodox  scholars  say  that  in  the  heathen  classics  you  find  no 
consciousness  of  sin.  It  is  very  true.  God  be  thanked  for  it." 
There  are  much  worse  things  in  the  letter  than  these — things 
so  bad  that  we  could  not  quote  them.  Enough,  however,  has 
been  given  to  shew  in  what  light  human  nature  is  regarded  by 
him.  He  admits,  indeed,  that  the  relative  perfection  of  the 
race  can  only  be  satisfactorily  proved  by  being  deduced  from 
his  first  doctrine,  the  absolute  perfection  of  God  ;  but  he  does 
not  think  that  the  facts  of  experience  and  observation  go  in  the 
least  to  militate  against  his  theory.  The  matter,  we  may  safely 
leave  the  reader  to  decide  for  himself.  His  eyes,  we  daresay, 
will  not  be  so  easily  put  out  by  a  plausible  "  deduction"  as  to 
become  blind  to  the  impracticable  realities  by  which  we  are 
surrounded.  That  man  is  not,  in  his  present  state,  such  a  being 
as  we  could  conceive  to  have  come  directly  out  of  the  hands  of 
God — that  human  nature  is  not  even  "  relatively  perfect"  — 'that 
sinful  and  depraved  affections  have  somehow  rooted  themselves 
in  tlie  very  heart  and  centre  of  our  being  ;  these  are  facts  too 
patent  to  the  eye  and  to  the  consciousness  to  be  got  rid  of  by  a 
a  syllogism  ;  and  Christianity  here,  rather  than  Parkerism,  is 
too  obviously  the  religion  of  reason. 

Once  more,  the  principles  of  the  "  absolute  or  natural  religion" 
appear,  at  first  sight,  to  be  not  only  very  innocent  but  very 
sound.  A  religious  man,  according  to  them,  is  one  whose  ideas 
of  God  are  correct,  whose  feelings  towards  God  are  just,  and 
whose  actions  are  agreeable  to  God's  will.    But  those  statements 

*  Tliis  is  the  way  in  which,  according  to  Mr  Parker,  the  orthodox  American 
pronounce  this  hateful  word. 
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must  be  read  in  connection  with  the  fact  that,  under  this  system, 
piety  is  placed  very  much  on  a  level  with  skill  and  learning.  If 
a  man  has  in  operation  on  his  farm  or  in  his  factory  the  best 
machinery  that  science  has  devised,  he  is  in  happier  circum- 
stances than  the  man  who  is  yet  in  a  primitive  state,  who  tills 
his  field  with  the  spade  and  weaves  his  cloth  on  a  handloom  ; 
but  the  one  is  not,  in  any  way,  morally  better  than  the  other. 
And,  in  like  manner,  those  who  were  privileged  to  sit  at  Mr 
Parker's  feet  in  the  Boston  Melodeon  differed  from  the  Fiji 
islanders  only  in  this,  that  the  progress  of  the  age  had  put  them 
in  possession  not  merely  of  steam-ploughs  and  spinning-jennies, 
but  of  the  last  discoveries  in  the  science  of  theology.  In  short, 
the  possession  of  the  absolute  religion  is  just  one  of  the  natural 
consequences  of  an  advanced  civilization.  We  are  the  better  in 
many  ways  for  having  a  high  degree  of  the  knowledge  of  God, 
as  we  are  the  better  of  our  national  school  systems,  our  literary 
institutes,  and  our  acquaintance  with  the  powers  and  adaptations 
of  steam ;  but  the  want  of  that  knowledge  entails  no  other  kind 
of  evil  than  what  we  may  suppose  to  befall  the  savage  because 
of  his  ignorance  of  political  economy  or  agriculture.  In  parti- 
cular, there  are  no  such  things,  under  Parkerism,  as  a  risk  of 
damnation,  or  the  need  of  an  atonement,  or  a  necessity  for  the 
employment  of  special  means  for  the  procuring  of  eternal  life. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  sin  to  be  taken  account  of — God  is 
not  angry  with  the  wicked — there  is  no  call  for  any  steps  being 
taken  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation — and,  in  a  word,  all  the 
talk  about  the  salvation  of  the  soul  is  simple  "  drivel." 

Such  is  the  scheme  which  Mr  Parker  would  have  had  the 
world  adopt  in  place  of  the  one  which  is  set  forth  in  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  with  regard  to  it  we  need  merely  repeat  that 
these  views  of  the  actual  relations  of  God  and  man  are  suffi- 
ciently proved  to  be  baseless  dreams,  by  the  fact  that  the  uni- 
versal consciousness  of  humanity  is  unmistakeably  against  them. 
Of  this  Parker  himself  could  not  but  have  been  aware ;  for,  in 
taking  notice  of  the  various  hindrances  which  lay,  as  he  said, 
in  the  way  of  the  general  acceptance  of  his  gospel,  he  makes 
this  significant  remark,  that  the  strongest  of  all  these  hindrances 
is  "  the  ecclesiastical  power,  the  various  sects  which,  though 
quite  unlike,  yet  all  mainly  agree  in  their  fundamental 
principle  of  vicariousness."  This  "  fundamental  principle  of 
vicariousness"  appears  not  in  all  Christian  sects  alone,  but  in 
all  systems  of  religion  that  have  ever  been  known,  and  it  ex- 
presses the  common  conviction  of  the  race,  that  religion  has 
higher  functions  to  perform  in  the  world  than  civilisation,  that 
its  work,  as  its  very  name  implies,  is  to  bind  again,  to  bring 
together  and  reconcile  man  and  his  justly  off'ended  Maker. 

We  should  have  liked,  had  our  space  allowed  it,  to  have 
given  at  some  length  the  natural  history  of  Mr  Parker's  opi- 
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nions,  to  have  traced  the  beginnings  and  after  progress  of  that 
miserable  career  of  doubt  which  ended  in  his  taking  up  a  posi- 
tion of  open  and  unreserved  hostility  to  Christianity.  But 
now  we  must  make  one  or  two  cursory  notices  suffice.  The 
home  of  his  childhood  was  anything  but  favourable  to  the 
development  of  a  reverential  spirit.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  no 
wonder  he  should  have  so  soon  lost  faith  in  the  Bible,  since  he 
saw  his  parents  bow  to  or  disregard  it,  just  as  it  suited  them- 
selves. His  father  and  mother  were  Unitarians,  and  both 
apparently  very  "  broad,"  even  as  such.  "  In  religious  matters," 
we  are  told,  "  old  Mr  Parker  thought  for  himself,  and  hated 
Paley  and  Jonathan  Edwards.  He  did  not  believe  in  eternal 
damnation,  nor  in  the  more  extravagant  of  the  miracles  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  but  he  was  a  great  reader  of  the 
Bible,  and  taught  the  younger  children  the  ten  command- 
ments every  Sabbath  evening,  and  Sunday  prayers  and  hymns." 
The  mother,  again,  "  took  great  pains  with  the  religious  train- 
ing of  her  children,  but  cared  little  for  doctrines — no  bigotry, 
no  cant,  no  fear.  Religion  was  love  and  good  works.  .  .  .  The 
dark  theology  of  the  times  seems  not  to  have  blackened  her 
soul  at  all."  The  influence  of  a  home  where  these  were  the 
ruling  spirits  can  be  easily  imagined.  Parker  "  remembered 
with  hon-or  and  a  quivering  of  the  flesh  the  torments  he  under- 
went when  he  first  found,  in  a  copy  of  the  Westminster  Cate- 
chism, the  doctrine  of  eternal  damnation  and  a  wrathful  God. 
He  was  little  over  six  when  he  fell  out  xvith  them.  But  before 
he  was  nine  years  old,  the  fear  went  away,  and  he  saw  clear 
light  in  the  goodness  of  God."  Thus  early  did  he  display  his 
dislike  to  orthodoxy,  and  the  alienation  so  soon  awakened 
strengthened  with  his  years.  Even  when  he  first  began  to 
preach  he  was  a  free-thinker  of  a  very  advanced  type,  but  after 
his  ordination  the  descent  continued  with  greatly  increased 
rapidity.  To  this  various  causes  contributed.  Among  others, 
Dr  Channing  was  then  in  Boston,  employing  his  eloquence  to 
demonstrate  the  all-sufiiciency  of  reason  as  a  guide  in  religion, 
and  a  freer  and  less  reverent  spirit  of  inquiry  began  to  display 
itself  within  the  body  to  which  he  belonged.  Then  the  study 
of  the  German  language  and  literature  became  the  rage,  and 
the  rising  divines  of  New  England  turned  from  older  springs 
to  drink  at  the  charmed  fountains  of  such  men  as  Strauss  and 
Be  Wette.  And  to  add  to  the  confusion,  a  transcendental 
school  arose,  with  Coleridge  for  its  remote  and  R.  W.  Emerson 
for  its  immediate  originator,  in  which  the  doctrine  was  taught 
that  the  Christian  element  in  humanity  is  something  inciden- 
tal and  transient,  and  that  the  permanent  and  absolute  is  only 
to  be  found  in  a  sort  of  sentimental  pantheism.  In  such  a' 
place,  and  during  such  a  time,  a  man  of  the  most  stcdfast 
principle  might  have  wavered  ;  and  we  need  not  wonder  that 
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Mr  Parker,  who  was  trained  in  a  school  of  doubt  from  his 
infancy,  failed  to  withstand  such  powerful  currents.  The 
remarkable  thing  about  him  was  that  he  stuck  to  the  pulpit 
after  all  his  friends,  who  had  gone  over  to  infidelity,  had 
deserted  it.  The  truth  was,  certainly,  that  the  rostrum  in  the 
Melodeon  was  only  a  pulpit  in  name.  But  there  is  this  much 
to  be  said  in  explanation  of  his  continuing  even  nominally  in 
the  ministry  :  he  had  a  mind  that  was  far  too  strong  and 
broad  and  unethereal  to  admit  of  his  becoming  a  transcenden- 
talist,  he  was  too  honestly  concerned  about  helping  forward  the 
various  social  movements  into  which  he  threw  himself  to  make 
him  think  of  becoming  a  mere  litterateur,  and  retaining  the 
conviction,  amid  all  his  enmity  to  the  religion  of  the  Bible, 
that  the  true  God  was  to  be  served  and  worshipped,  and  that 
he  himself  was  meant  to  be  a  sort  of  latter-day  prophet,  to 
proclaim  in  the  wilderness  of  the  world  the  faith  which,  as  the 
highest  and  last  result  of  science  and  civilisation,  was  destined 
to  triumph  over  all  its  rivals,  he  adhered  firmly  and  persis- 
tently to  the  forms  of  a  profession  in  which,  according  to  our 
notions,  he  seemed  exceedingly  out  of  place. 


-'  Art.  IV, — Napier's  ClaverJiouse. 

Memorials  and  Letters  illustrative  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  John  Graham  of 
Claverhouse,  Viscount  Dundee.    By  Mark  Napier.    3  Vols.    Edinburgh 
Thomas  G.  Stevenson,  22  Frederick  Street.     1859,  1862. 

The  avowed  object  of  this  work  is  to  dissipate  the  odium  and  dis- 
grace which  have  enveloped  the  memory  of  Claverhouse,  or,  to 
quote  the  author's  own  words,  "  to  redeem  the  history  of  Scot- 
land from  the  vulgar  calumny  implied  in  the  general  recogni- 
tion of  that  mythical  bSte  noir,  '  Bloody  Clavers.'"  The  author 
had  obtained,  from  the  liberality  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
unlimited  access  to  the  Queensberry  Papers,  and  the  result  was 
"  the  discovery  of  thirty-seven  important  letters,  all  in  the 
handwriting  of  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  and  addressed  to  the 
first  Duke  of  Queensberry,  throughout  a  series  of  years  imme- 
diately preceding  the  revolution  of  1688,  the  existence  of  which 
was  hitherto  absolutely  unknown  to  history  and  the  public." 
These,  with  various  other  letters  from  the  leading  Scottish 
statesmen  of  the  day,  from  the  same  repository,  are  his  only 
original  materials  for  the  present  undertaking.  Besides  these 
documents,  he  has  given  his  readers,  in  extenso,  the  collection 
of  Claverhouse' s  letters  printed  for  the  Bannatyne  Club  in 
1826,  most  of  which  are  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Linlithgow, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Scotland.  Prior  to  the 
appearance  of  that  volume,  "  not  a  letter  from  the  pen  of  Cla- 
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verhouse  himself  was  known  to  exist,  or  at  least  had  appeared." 
The  work  "  has  assumed  the  form  of  illustrative  memorials, 
and  letters,"  not  that  of  a  regularly  written  biography,  for  the 
author  bids  defiance  to  anything  like  order  or  arrangement. 

To  tell  the  plain  truth,  we  have  in  these  volumes  the  life  of 
a  blood-stained  persecutor,  and  a  defence  of  persecution,  a  vin- 
dication of  the  intolerant  government  of  Charles  II.  and  James 
VII.,  and  of  everything  done  by  Claverhouse  in  oppressing  the 
Presbyterians  during  that  dismal  period  of  Scottish  history.  The 
persecutors  are  invariably  eulogised.  Charles  II.  was  "  the  most 
good-natured  of  monarchs,"  and  the  Duke  of  York  is  described 
as  "his  equally  humane  brother."  With  the  same  uniformity 
King  William,  the  hero  of  the  Revolution,  is  stigmatised  with 
every  opprobrious  epithet.  The  only  instance  in  which  we  meet 
with  anything  like  liberality  or  humaneness  of  sentiment  is  when 
the  author  condemns  the  practice  of  torture  as  an  instrument  for 
extracting  judicial  evidence  ;  but,  to  make  up  for  this  unwonted 
touch  of  feeling,  he  is  careful  to  inform  us  that  such  "  had  been 
the  arbitrary  practice  in  England  during  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth," that  "  the  covenanting  kirk  and  its  king,  Argyle,  have 
to  answer"  for  the  same  crime,  and  that  King  William,  "  so  far 
from  abrogating,  retained  and  ordered  its  use  in  Scotland." 

The  spirit  in  which  the  volumes  are  written  is  in  strict  keep- 
ing with  the  barbarous  object  which  the  author  ever  has  in 
view.  The  most  prominent  characteristics  of  his  style  are  its 
supercilious  tone,  and  the  bitterness  and  coarseness  of  its  vitu- 
peration, a  species  of  rhetoric  for  which  he  evinces  a  strong 
predilection.  He  is  never  so  much  in  his  element  as  when 
bandying  terms  of  contempt  and  execration,  for  choice  varieties 
of  which  he  seems  to  have  ransacked  the  vocabularies  of  Bill- 
ingsgate, not  to  mention  that  of  the  bagnio.  He  cannot  even 
mention  the  names  of  the  Presbyterian  martyrs  without  an 
epithet  of  insult,  often  d  irisive  of  their  piety,  such  as  "  Saint 
Brown,"  "  Saint  Cargill,"  "  Saint  Peden,"  &c.  For  the  Presby- 
terian ministers  his  least  contemptuous  appellation  is  that  of 
"  dominie."  Thus  he  quotes  their  historians  as  "  Dominie 
Wodrow,"  "  Dominie  Kirkton,"  "  Dominie  Law."  William 
Veitch  is  "  a  fanatical  dominie  of  the  covenant ;"  and  the 
Presbyterian  clergy  in  general  are  "  the  low-minded,  low-man- 
nered dominies  of  the  covenanting  kirk."  Indeed,  were  his 
volumes  pruned  of  these  rank  and  rabid  exuberances,  they 
would  be  very  dull  reading.  It  is  by  marching  on,  ct  tue  Ute, 
like  one  in  a  frenzy,  with  open  mouth  and  distended  nostrils, 
foaming,  gesticulating,  and  screaming  at  the  loudest  pitch  of 
his  voice,  that  he  expects  to  gain  attention,  if  not  credit,  to 
what  he  has  got  to  say.  Every  page,  unless  where  letters  are 
given,  is  fraught  with  misrepresentation.  He  is  constantly 
perverting  facts,  and  all  the  while  ostentatiously  parading  him- 
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self  as  the  rectifier  of  all  preceding  historians,  boasting  of  his 
great  historical  discoveries,  and  holding  up  his  own  perform- 
ance as  the  pink  of  biographies.  The  letters  are,  in  sober 
truth,  the  only  part  of  the  volumes  of  any  historical  value  ; 
and  brought  out  with  a  few  explanatory  remarks,  they  would 
have  formed  a  very  spare  volume.  Such,  however,  is  the 
author's  turn  for  expansion,  that  he  has  spun  out  his  work  to 
three  large  octavos.  This  is  managed  somewhat  in  this  way : 
The  most  of  Claverhouse's  letters  are  printed  twice,  and  some 
of  them  thrice.  Other  documents  are  reproduced  more  than 
once.  Then  he  had  to  write  down  the  covenanters  while  he 
was  writing  up  Claverhouse ;  and  the  larger  he  made  his 
book,  the  greater,  he  seems  to  have  imagined,  would  be 
the  pith  of  his  argument.  Hence  the  copious  streams  of  per- 
sonal abuse  to  which  we  have  alluded. 

But  besides  all  this,  many  ugly  facts,  which  exhibit  in  dark 
colours  the  character  of  Claverhouse,  stand  recorded  in  our  his- 
tories. It  was  necessary  for  Mr  Napier  to  get  over  this  difficulty, 
which  met  him  at  the  outset.  In  the  first  part  of  volume  first, 
he  applies  himself  to  this  task,  which  he  accomplishes  by  pro- 
nouncing all  these  facts,  however  well  attested,  to  be  falsehoods. 

He  especially  labours  to  destroy  the  credibility  of  the  Rev. 
Robert  Wodrow,  author  of  the  "  History  of  the  Sufferings  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  from  the  Restoration  to  the  Revolution." 
Wodrow  has  doubtless  done  more  than  any  other  writer  to  expose 
the  proceedings  of  the  Government  and  their  instruments,  in- 
cluding Claverhouse,  during  that  dark  period.  Every  effort  is 
therefore  made  to  destroy  the  trustworthiness  of  this  historian  ; 
and  for  this  purpose  every  epithet  of  scorn  and  contumely  which 
the  English  language  could  supply,  has  been  hurled  at  his 
honest  head.  He  is  described  as  "  this  vulgar  glutton  of  coarse 
and  canting  gossip  ;"  "  this  purblind  fanatic  ;"  "  this  mean  and 
mendacious  writer ;"  "  that  idiot  Wodrow ;"  "  that  fanatical 
dominie  ;"  "  the  low-minded  Wodrow,"  whose  "  honesty  can 
only  be  defended  at  the  expense  of  his  intellect." 

In  reply  to  this  torrent  of  abuse,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  Wodrow's  credibility  as  a  historian  has  long  been  tested 
and  admitted  by  the  most  competent  judges  of  historical  evi- 
dence, and  that  it  has  never  been  successfully  assailed.  A  large 
proportion  of  his  history,  including,  in  fact,  all  its  leading  state- 
ments, is  derived  from  official  documents  of  Government  itself, 
the  Acts  of  Parliament,  the  Records  of  the  Privy  Council  and 
of  the  J  usticiary  Court.  It  is  equally  true,  that  for  many  of 
the  details  of  his  history,  he  was  indebted  to  "  a  multitude  of 
other  authentic  papers  "  to  which  he  had  access.  And  it  is  the 
truthfulness  of  these  papers  which  Mr  Napier  denies,  describing 
them  as  "absolutely  rank  with  calumny,"  as  "generally  gathered 
in  its  loosest  manner  from  the  most  tainted  sources,  and  utterly 
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unworthy  of  credit."     Before  furnishing  grounds  upon  which 
we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  contents  of  these  papers 
are  in   the  main  true  narratives,  we   may  allow  Wodrow  to 
inform  us  of  the  method  which  he  took  for  obtaining  them. 
In  the  preface  to  the  first  volume  of  his  history,  after  acknow- 
ledging his  obligations  to  the  public  records,  he  adds,  "  The 
rest  of  the  history  is  made  up  of  particular  well-vouched 
instances  of  severities  through  several  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
which  cannot  be  looked  for  in  the  records  ;  some  of  them  are 
attested  upon  oath  ;  others  came  from  the  persons  concerned, 
their  relations,  or  such  as  were  present  at  the  facts  narrated. 
In  this  part  I  have  taken  all  the  care  I  could  to  get  the  best 
information,  and  have  been  reckoned  by  some  a  little  over  nice 
as  to  my  vouchers."     Now,  we  have  to  state  that  these  attested 
documents  are  still  preserved  among  the  Wodrow  manuscripts 
in   the   Advocates'  Library,  Edinburgh  ;  that   they   are  very 
numerous,  having  been  received  from  all  parts  of  Scotland  ;  and 
that  they  evince  the  extreme  care  taken  by  the  historian  to 
have   every  statement   well   authenticated.      There  is  strong 
prima  facie  evidence  of  their  truth.     They  were  received  from 
men  in  the  most  respectable  positions  in  the  church  and  in 
society  ;  men  who  held  the  highest  reputation  for  integrity  in 
their  day.     Synods,  presbyteries,  and  kirk-sessions  interested 
themselves  in  gathering  these  informations.     The  parties  from 
whom  they  were  received  were  spread  over  the  whole  country, 
and  there  could  be  no  collusion  between  them.     These  papers 
entirely  agree  with  the  records  of  the  Privy  Council  regarding 
many  of  the  facts,  and  in  the  impression  which  they  convey  as 
to  the  character  of  the  times  ;  and  when  all  put  together,  they 
hardly  depict  them  in  more  dismal  colours  than  those  in  which 
they  appear  in  the  records  of  the  Privy  Council  themselves.    All 
this  is  confirmatory  of  their  truth.     If,  as  Mr  Napier  oracularly 
asserts,  these  alleged  facts  are  gathered  "  from  the  most  tainted 
sources,  and  are  utterly  unworthy  of  credit,"  what  a  set  of  vile 
scoundrels  must  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  have  been  in  the 
days  of  Wodrow !   All  the  parties  concerned  in  the  concoction  of 
these  documents  must  have  been  liars  and  calumniators.     And 
what  is  more,  a  wide-spread  conspiracy  must  have'existed  among 
Presbyterians  all  over  Scotland,  having  for  its  object  the  fabri- 
cation of  documents  for  blackening  and  blasting  for  ever  the 
reputation  of  the  best  of  governments,  and  the  best  deserving 
of  men  in  Scotland.     This  wholesale  imposture  was  practised 
upon  Wodrow,  and  Wodrow  has  imposed  these  forgeries  upon 
all  succeeding  historians  !     Mr  Napier,  no  doubt,  believes  all 
this  ;  at  all  events,  he  manifestly  lays  it  down  as  one  of  his 
historical  axioms,  that  all  Presbyterians  are   liars,  and   that 
their  testimony  is  in  every  instance  to  be   set   aside,  unless 
perchance  it  agrees  with  that  of  the  Cavaliers,  who  were  the 
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only  honest  and  truthful  men  in  their  day  and  generation. 
Let  a  man  be  a  Presbyterian,  and  forthwith  not  a  word  he  says 
is  entitled  to  the  smallest  credit ;  as  well  expect  to  gather 
grapes  of  thorns  or  figs  of  thistles.  This  matches  Lord  Jeffreys, 
of  Western  Martyrology  notoriety,  with  whom  Mr  Napier  ap- 
pears in  this  respect  to  have  a  strong  fellow-feeling,  and  whom 
we  would  recommend  as  his  next  subject  of  biography,  there 
being  much  puritanic  calumny  around  the  memory  of  that 
celebrated  character  to  be  cleared  away  !  "  What  pains,"  said 
Jeffreys,  "  is  a  man  at  to  get  the  truth  out  of  these  fellows 
(the  Presbyterians),  and  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  labour  that 
we  can  squeeze  one  drop  out  of  them.  I  would  have  every- 
body that  has  but  the  least  twang  of  saintship  to  see  how  they 
can  cant,  and  snivel,  and  lie,  and  forswear  themselves,  and  all 
for  the  good  of  the  old  cause.  They  can  do  anything  but  speak 
truth  and  do  their  duty  to  God  and  their  governors.  Presbytery 
has  all  manner  of  villany  in  it.  Shew  me  a  Presbyterian,  and 
I  will  engage  to  shew  a  lying  knave."* 

Claverhouse's  letters,  so  far  from  proving,  as  Mr  Napier 
imagines,  that  the  various  narrations  respecting  that  persecutor 
spread  through  Wodrow's  history  are  false  and  calumnious,  go 
rather  to  confirm  their  truth.  The  two  authorities  agree  as  to 
the  movements  of  Claverhouse  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
during  his  persecuting  crusades,  and  this  comes  to  something. 
But  what  is  more,  there  is  such  an  agreement  between  them  in 
regard  to  the  aspect  in  which  they  present  the  character  of 
Claverhouse,  as  to  prove  the  substantial  truth  of  Wodrow's 
narratives,  altogether  apart  from  the  direct  evidence  by  which 
their  trustworthiness  may  be  attested.  The  facts,  as  brought 
out  in  the  letters,  and  those  given  by  Wodrow,  may  vary  in 
some  particulars,  but  there  is  a  pervading  consistency  between 
the  light  in  which  Wodrow  exhibits  the  character  of  Claverhouse 
and  the  light  in  which  his  own  letters  exhibit  him  ;  and  if  in 
some  cases  his  actions  have  a  darker  shade  in  the  pages  of  the 
historian,  than  that  which  they  exhibit  in  his  own  description, 
which  is  what  might  be  expected,  they  are  yet  such  as  his  own 
account  of  himself  shews  he  was  quite  capable  of  committing. 
But  to  enter  into  a  comparison  of  these  different  passages, 
would  carry  us  into  details  beyond  the  limits  of  a  single  article. 

In  glancing  over  Mr  Napier's  multifarious  references  to  "  the 
fanatical  rebellion"  under  Charles  and  James,  which  form  a  large 
part  of  these  volumes,  the  first  thing  which  strikes  one  is  his 
misrepresentation  of  the  whole  question  which  brought  the 
Presbyterians  and  the  government  of  that  period  into  collision. 
He  belongs  to  a  school  of  writers,  not  a  large  one,  indeed,  but 
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sufficiently  zealous,  who,  following  in  the  wake  of  Sir  George 
Mackenzie,  emphatically  deny  that  there  was  any  persecution 
during  the  period  in  question.  Uniformly  does  he  represent 
the  government  as  paternal,  just,  merciful,  and  the  persecuted 
as  having  suffered  solely  for  the  crimes  of  sedition,  rebellion, 
treason,  assassination.  Hume  has  been  censured  for  giving  the 
glorious  sufferers  little  praise,  and  yet  even  he  execrates  the 
tyranny  which  trod  them  under  its  iron  hoof  But  Mr  Napier 
and  his  party  deny  that  there  was  then  any  tyranny  on  the 
part  of  the  government  to  execrate.  Such  is  the  constant  tune 
of  Mr  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe's  historical  annotations  ;  such  is  the 
key-note  of  Professor  Ay  toun's  "  Lays  of  the  Cavaliers ;"  and  such 
is  the  burden  of  the  chorus  between  every  act  of  Mr  Napier's 
tragi-comedy.  Unable  to  deny  the  sufferings  of  the  times  to 
which  the  voluminous  records  of  the  Privy  Council  bear  sad 
witness,  he  maintains  that  the  sufferers  were  fanatics  or  rebels, 
who  were  not  punished  one  whit  above  what  they  deserved.  If 
the  government  committed  any  fault  at  all,  it  was  that  of  being 
too  lenient  where  no  leniency  was  due,  that  of  sparing  too  many 
of  the  wild  beasts  who  ought  to  have  been  wholly  exterminated. 
But  what  are  the  facts  ?  The  whole  persecution,  we  hesitate 
not  to  say,  turned  upon  one  question,  involving  neither  fana- 
ticism, nor  rebellion,  nor  assassinating  principles,  a  question 
which  can  be  explained  in  a  few  words.  Many  of  the  ejected 
ministers  refused,  at  the  command  of  the  government,  to  desist 
from  preaching  the  gospel,  claiming  that  as  a  right  of  which  no 
government  on  earth  could  deprive  them ;  and,  on  the  same 
principle,  many  of  the  people  declined  to  attend  the  parish 
churches,  or  to  desist  from  hearing  the  ejected  ministers.  Now, 
the  question  was.  Were  these  claims  to  be  conceded  by  the 
government,  or  were  they  not  ?  The  government  unhappily 
decided  in  the  negative.  In  spite  of  this  decision,  the  ministers 
continued  to  preach  and  the  people  to  hear  them,  both  acting 
according  to  their  light  and  conscience.  Still  they  continued 
to  live  peaceably  ;  and  if,  at  length,  some  of  them  rose  in  self- 
defence,  it  was  oppression  which  drove  them  to  resistance. 
Had  the  rulers  yielded  those  claims,  there  would  have  been 
no  persecution.  Thus,  the  case,  as  it  stood  practically  between 
the  government  and  the  non-conformists,  was  reduced  to  a 
simple  question  of  liberty  of  conscience.  Other  points  of  differ- 
ence between  the  govern.ment  and  the  people,  no  doubt,  ex- 
isted from  the  beginning,  and  new  ones  arose  between  them  in 
the  course  of  events  ;  but  during  the  whole  of  the  twenty- 
eight  years'  persecution,  this  question  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the 
conflict.  It  was  not  the  mere  restoration  of  Episcopacy, — much 
as  this  went  against  the  grain  of  tho  Scottish  people, — but  it  was 
the  mad  attempt  to  enforce  it  by  law,  und  to  put  down  all  dissent 
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from  it  by  military  violence  that  led  to  all  the  mischief.  With- 
out this  there  would  have  been  no  Drumclogs,  no  Bothwell 
Brigs,  no  Magus  Moor  murderings,  no  last  words  or  dying  tes- 
timonies under  the  gallows  in  the  Grassmarket,  This  is  a 
point  to  which  we  specially  invite  the  attention  of  the  reader, 
as  we  think  that,  simple  as  it  is,  sufficient  prominence  has  not 
been  given  to  it  in  treating  this  period  of  our  history.  At  any 
time  during  the  course  of  the  persecution  had  the  right  of  the 
ejected  ministers  to  preach  the  gospel  and  of  the  people  to 
hear  them  been  conceded,  that  would  have  restored  peace  to 
the  country,  and  it  would  have  been  hailed  by  the  non-con- 
formists as  a  great  deliverance.  But  that  right  was  never  fairly 
conceded.  The  indulgences  granted  at  different  times  to  some 
of  the  ejected  ministers,  under  the  semblance  of  concession, 
were  so  clogged  by  restrictions  and  conditions,  that,  as  they 
were  never  intended  by  the  government,  so  were  they  never 
accepted  as  a  full  and  satisfactory  admission  of  that  right. 

Mr  Napier  rests  his  vindication  of  the  measures  of  the  go- 
vernment on  the  ground  that  these  were  necessary  "  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  the  country,  and  to  uphold  the  restored 
throne."  This  assertion  has  not  the  slightest  foundation  in 
truth.  There  was,  indeed,  a  very  general  dissatisfaction  through- 
out the  country  with  the  proceedings  of  the  government  of  the 
Restoration  in  violently  overturning  the  Presbyterian  Church 
which  had  been  established  by  law,  and  in  despotically  erect- 
ing in  its  place  a  bastard  species  of  Episcopacy.  The  fact 
that  the  ministers  who  refused  to  conform  amounted  to  nearly 
four  hundred,  that  is,  to  well  nigh  the  half  of  the  parish  ministers 
of  Scotland,  and  those  the  most  popular,  and  settled  in  the  most 
populous  and  most  enlightened  parts  of  the  country,  is  in  itself 
a  proof  of  the  general  dissatisfaction.  But  ;notwithstanding  this 
the  ministers  and  the  people  neither  made,  nor  had  any  dispo- 
sition to  make,  forcible  resistance  to  the  government,  nor  was 
there  among  them  a  single  man  who  evinced  any  desire  or 
design  to  wrong  the  Sovereign,  or  to  deprive  him  of  his  lawful 
authority.  There  were  no  plots  against  the  government.  An 
occasional  riot  there  might  be  at  the  intrusion  of  an  unpopular 
curate  in  the  place  of  a  favourite  parish  minister.  But  otherwise 
tranquillity  universally  prevailed.  Many  of  the  ejected  pastors, 
with  their  flocks,  attended  the  parish  churches.  Others,  it  is 
true,  in  token  of  their  disapprobation  of  the  ecclesiastical 
change,  absented  themselves  from  the  parish  churches.  But 
those  who  followed  this  course  did  so  quietly.  There  were  no 
conventicles  in  the  fields.  There  were  few  of  them  even  in  pri- 
vate houses  ;  and  when,  here  and  there,  an  ejected  minister  met 
for  divine  worship  with  a  few  friends  in  a  private  house,  the 
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service  was  conducted  as  peacefully  and  as  loyally  as  in  any 
religious  assembly  of  the  present  day. 

Such  was  the  state  of  matters  when  the  first  persecuting  act 
after  the  ejectment  of  the  non-conforming  ministers  was  passed 
by  the  parliament  in  June  1663,  It  was  enacted  against  such 
of  the  ejected  ministers  as  "  dared  to  preach  in  contempt  of 
the  law,"  and  against  such  as  did  not  "  attend  all  the  ordinary 
meetings  for  divine  worship  in  their  several  parishes."  By 
this  abt  such  of  the  ejected  ministers  as  dared  to  preach  were 
to  be  punished  "as  seditious  persons,  and  contemners  of  the 
royal  authority."  Withdrawment  from  the  parish  church  on 
Sabbath  is  declared  to  be  seditious,  and  is  to  be  punished  by 
the  infliction  of  fines,  and  by  "  such  other  corporal  punishment 
as  the  Lords  of  His  Majesty's  Privy  Council  shall  think  fit." 
This  arbitrary  act  bears  persecution  in  its  very  front.  But  did 
the  peace  of  the  country  and  the  safety  of  the  throne  at  that 
time  require  its  enactment  ?  The  facts  already  adduced  em- 
phatically answer,  No.  That  the  non-conformists  had  committed 
no  offence  is  sufficiently  apparent  from  the  act  itself  The 
government  were  always  ready,  as  a  pretext  for  their  severity, 
to  blazon  the  faults  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  in  the  preamble 
of  their  subsequent  acts  against  them,  they  are  always  careful  to 
enumerate  in  aggravated  terms  the  offences  laid  to  their  charge, 
often  imputing  to  them  crimes  which  they  never  committed. 
Yet  in  this  act  they  are  charged  with  no  fault  whatever.  The 
conduct  of  the  non-conformists,  it  thus  appears,  was  so  blame- 
less, that  nothing  bearing  even  the  semblance  of  crime  could  be 
brought  against  them  as  peaceable  and  orderly  subjects.  Mr 
Napier,  however,  has  discovered  a  reason,  where  the  govern- 
ment of  the  time  could  find  none,  and  assigns  as  the  cause  of 
the  enactment  of  those  penal  statutes,  ordaining  that  parish- 
ioners should  frequent  the  parish  churches,  that  the  "  govern- 
ment was  sorely  put  to  it  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  country, 
and  to  uphold  the  restored  throne  ! " 

The  peace  was  no  doubt  at  length  broken  by  the  insurrection 
at  Pentland  ;  but  that  was  the  effect  of  the  oppressive  execu- 
tion of  the  severe  laws  enacted  against  conventicles,  not  the 
cause  of  their  enactment.  That  insurrection,  with  all  the 
resistance  subsequently  made  by  the  people  to  the  government 
at  Drumclog  and  at  Bothwell  Bridge,  the  bold  step  taken  by 
the  Cameronians,  a  small  number  of  Presbyterians,  in  1680,  in 
throwing  off  their  allegiance  to  Charles,  and  the  extreme  mea- 
sure taken  by  that  party  in  publishing  the  "  Admonitory  Vin- 
dication anent  Intelligencers  and  Informers,"  between  five  and 
six  years  after — all  arose  from  the  intolerable  tyranny  and 
oppression  of  the  government.  In  no  case  do  we  see  more 
clearly  than  here  the  connection  between  cause  and  effect 
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To  follow  Mr  Napier  closel}'-  through  all  his  windings  would 
involve  us  in  a  work  as  voluminous  and  un edifying  as  his  own ; 
for  so  completely  has  he  succeeded  in  putting  a  false  face  upon 
characters  and  facts,  that  to  answer  him  would  imply  the  labour 
of  writing  a  history  of  the  period.  As  a  specimen,  let  us  take 
his  exposition  of  what  non-conformity  was  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.:'— 

"  Whatever  non-conformity  may  mean  now,"  he  says,  "  unques- 
tionably in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  it  meant  .  .  .  the 
loudly  proclaimed  object  of  dethroning  the  reigning  family,  because 
it  rejected  the  impracticable  League  and  Covenant  (the  vilest  sys- 
tem of  tyranny  that  ever  degraded  a  civilized  nation)  as  the  model 
of  government,  and  charter  of  the  whole  realm.  It  meant  ...  to 
persecute  the  parish  clergymen  to  an  extent  that  ranged  from  petty 
affronts  and  violent  assaults  to  the  most  cowardly  murders  ;  to  fre- 
quent and  uphold  armed  conventicles,  where  the  darling  scheme 
was  never  lost  sight  of  or  disguised,  namely,  to  overthrow  the 
government  of  the  Kestoration,  and  to  pull  down  the  throne 
of  the  Stuarts." 

Those  must  be  ill-informed,  or  sadly  blinded  by  prejudice 
who  can  believe  that  this  is  anything  else  than  a  wretched 
caricature.  In  these  two  sentences  we  have  no  less  than  five 
falsifications  of  history. 

First,  It  is  untrue  that  non-conformity  at  that  time  had-  for 
its  object  the  dethronement  of  Charles  II.  Only  a  few  of  the 
Presbyterians,  driven  by  incessant  oppression  to  desperation, 
renounced  the  authority  of  him  whom  they  knew  only  as  a 
tyrant  on  the  throne.  So  far  was  this  from  being  the  course 
taken  by  the  Presbyterians  in  general,  that  only  one  of  the 
four  hundred  ministers  who  had  been  ejected  at  the  Restora- 
tion, ■  namely,  Mr  Donald  Cargill,  joined  that  party.  And  of 
the  new  Presbyterian  ministers  who  rose  up  during  the  persecu- 
tion, there  were  only  three,  namely,  Mr  Richard  Cameron,  Mr 
James  Renwick,  and  Mr  Alexander  Shields,  who  joined  them. 
With  these  exceptions,  all  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  much  as 
they  had  suffered,  were  strenuous  opponents  of  that  extreme 
section  of  Presbyterians,  and  with  their  sentiments  corresponded 
those  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  Scottish  non-conformists. 
Secondly,  It  is  untrue  that  the  Presbyterians  had  this  object  in 
view  all  along.  The  great  body  of  the  Presbyterians  never  at 
any  period  renounced  the  authority  of  Charles  or  sought  to 
dethrone  him,  and  the  few  who  took  up  this  position,  did  so 
only  after  the  persecution  had  been  continued  with  great 
severity  for  nineteen  years,  Thirdly,  It  is  false  to  represent 
the  conduct  of  the  non-conformists  in  seeking  to  overthrow  the 
throne  asthemwse  of  the  severe  proceedings  of  the  government 
against  them.    This  we  have  already  shewn.    Fourthly,  It  is  not 
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true  that  the  non-conformists,  as  a  body,  contemplated  putting 
affronts  and  committing  assaults  and  murders  upon  the  parish 
clergymen.  During  the  latter  years  of  the  persecution,  some 
of  the  curates  who  had  been  most  active  as  informers  and  most 
violent  in  instigating  to  severe  measures,  were  maltreated  by 
some  of  the  sufferers,  and  one  of  them,  Peter  Peirson,  curate 
of  Carsphairn,  who  had  been  thus  conspicuous,  was  murdered 
in  December  1684,  by  a  few  exasperated  individuals.  But 
these  actions  were  disapproved  of  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
Presbyterians,  Even  the  Society  people,  or  Cameronians,  in  a 
declaration  published  at  Sanquhar  on  the  28th  of  May  1685, 
disclaimed  them,  especially  the  murder  of  that  curate,  and  the 
actors  were  ever  after  excluded  from  their  communion.* 
Fifthly,  It  is  equally  wide  of  the  truth,  that  the  darling  scheme 
of  the  armed  conventicles  was  to  put  down  the  throne  of  the 
Stuarts.  After  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection  of  Pent- 
land,  field  meetings,  which  before  had  been  rare,  became  more 
common.  The  object  of  those  who  assembled  at  them  was 
simply  to  w^orship  God,  and  to  hear  the  gospel  preached  by 
their  favourite  ministers.  But  the  soldiers  and  militia  whom 
the  government  sent  to  disperse  them,  having  frequently  mal- 
treated the  people,  some  came  armed  to  these  meetings  solely 
for  the  protection  of  the  helpless  multitude,  and  of  the  minis- 
ters who  officiated  to  them. 

But  we  must  now  come  to  the  hero  of  these  volumes.  John 
Graham  of  Claverhouse,  Viscount  Dundee,  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Sir  William  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  by  his  wife  Lady  Jean 
Graham,  third  daughter  of  John,  first  Earl  of  Northesk.  His 
family  was  a  branch  of  that  of  Montrose.  No  record  of  the  exact 
date  of  his  birth  has  been  discovered ;  but  it  is  reckoned  from  cer- 
tain data  that  he  was  bom  in  the  year  1643.  He  was  matricu- 
lated a  student  at  St  Andrews  university  on  the  13th  of  February 
1665.  He  was  then  above  twenty-one  years  of  age,  a  rather 
late  period  of  life  to  enter  a  university.  This  fact  does  not  say 
much  in  favour  of  the  pains  taken  upon  his  early  education.  He 
made  choice  of  the  military  profession,  and  served  some  years  as 
a  volunteer  in  the  French  army,  and  afterwards  under  the 
Dutch  in  Holland.  There  is  no  reliable  ground  for  asserting 
that  he  distinguished  himself  on  either  of  these  fields  of 
action.  Having  left  the  Dutch  service,  he  returned  to  Scot- 
land in  1677.  He  first  appears  upon  the  public  stage  in 
Scotland  in  1679,  when  he  commenced  his  career  against  his 
non-conforming  countrymen  bearing  *'  the  rank  of  captain  in 
command  of  his  own  troop  of  horse,  and  of  two  newly  raised 
troops  of  dragoons."     He  was  now  in  the  prime  of  manhood, 

*   Informatory  Vindication.    Shields'  Life  of  Kenwick,  p.  65. 
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about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  his  subsequent  life  was 
passed  in  the  ruthless  persecution  of  the  Scottish  Presbyterians, 
by  which  he  is  best  known.  In  his  expeditions  against  them 
he  was  invested  with  ample  justiciary  as  well  as  military 
powers ;  and  in  the  Privy  Council,  of  which  he  became  a 
member,  he  could  act  against  them  in  the  cabinet  as  well  as 
in  the  field.  After  the  cause  of  liberty  had  triumphed  at  the 
Revolution,  he  became  conspicuous  for  his  strenuous  but  me- 
teoric and  unsuccessful  efforts  to  recover  the  fallen  fortunes  of 
James  VII.,  in  supporting  which  he  fell  at  the  battle  of  Killie- 
crankie,  in  1689. 

In  glancing  at  the  character  of  Claverhouse  with  the  help  of 
*his  letters,  what  first  attracts  our  attention  is  his  supercilious, 
overbearing  temper,  his  swelling,  blustering  arrogance.  These 
features  of  his  character  are  described  by  the  Earl  of  Murray, 
Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland,  in  his  correspondence  with 
Charles  II.  Murray  says  that  his  Majesty  "knew  Claver- 
house to  be  of  a  high,  proud,  and  peremptory  humour,"  and 
he  advises  his  Majesty  against  doing  what  "  would  blow  up  his 
humour  to  a  greater  insolence  than  ever;  besides,  that  he 
would  certainly  talk  of  it  with  insufferable  conceit  and  vanity.'^ 
Pride,  scorn,  and  braggadocio,  are  features  apparent  in  the 
whole  of  Claverhouse's  correspondence.  They  were  amongst 
the  moving  powers  which  impelled  him  in  his  persecutions 
of  the  non-conformists ;  and  they  often  produced  rancorous 
emulations,  bickerings,  and  quarrels  between  him  and  his  friends. 
These  features  are  prominently  developed  in  the  portrait  of 
him  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Strathmore,  painted  by  Sir 
Peter  Lely,  which  we  take  to  be  the  best  likeness  of  Claverhouse 
in  existence,  and  of  which  an  engraving  is  prefixed  to  the 
third  volume  of  Mr  Napier's  work.  The  compressed  lips, 
the  dilated  nostrils,  the  defiant  air  indicated  by  every  fea- 
ture, and  by  his  very  attitude,  all  mark  the  qualities  we  have 
mentioned.  The  callous  expression  of  the  eyes,  which  might 
assume  that  of  derision  or  of  command,  or  anything  but  pity, 
corresponds  with  the  truculent  cruelty  that  has  made  him  so- 
universally  detested.  And  the  somewhat  feminine  cast  of  his 
countenance,  of  which  his  admirers  have  been  so  much  accus- 
tomed to  boast,  blending  with  the  other  marked  characteristics, 
only  renders  it  the  more  repulsive. 

That  Claverhouse  was  a  man  of  a  restless  spirit,  vigorous  and 
steady  in  the  prosecution  of  his  ends,  such  as  they  were,  and 
resolute  in  facing  danger  as  in  courting  fame,  seems  undeniable  ;. 
and,  like  his  famed  relative  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  whom  he 
was  ambitious  to  emulate,  he  had  imbibed  a  bitter  hatred  to 
the  presbyterians.  It  was  from  a  knowledge  of  these  elements 
of  his  character  that  Queensberry  repeatedly  placed  him  at  the 
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head  of  expeditions  against  field  conventicles  in  the  south  and 
west,  where  they  were  most  frequently  held,  and  that  he  often 
said  they  would  certainly  vanisli  upon  his  approach.  In  these 
expeditions  Claverhouse  did  not  disappoint  the  Duke's  expecta- 
tions. A  simple  recital  of  his  doings  would  fill  whole  pages. 
He  hired  spies,  or  spays,  as  he  spells  the  word,  in  every  quarter, 
and  always  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  having  a  body  of  this 
infamous  class  at  his  disposal.  He  sent  out  parties  of  dragoons 
(he  spells  it  dragons),  warning  them  that  "  if  they  met  these 
rogues,  they  must  either  fight  in  good  earnest,  or  be  judged 
cowards  by  a  council  of  war."  He  himself  often  rode  with 
them  forty  miles  in  one  night  on  these  wild  adventures  ;  and 
those  whom  he  seized  were  carried  prisoners  to  Edinburgh,  or 
thrown  into  a  neighbouring  tolbooth.  He  "  threatened  terri- 
bly "  all  he  met  with,  if  they  refused  to  betray  the  lurking- 
places  of  their  friends.  He  exacted  heavy  fines,  and  lived  with 
his  dragoons  at  free  quarters  upon  the  poor  people,  who  dreaded 
their  approach  as  they  would  that  of  an  army  of  locusts.  He 
importuned  the  government  to  send  him  more  troops,  "for  whom 
he  would  take  horses  among  the  suffering  sinners;"  and  pressed 
the  planting  of  garrisons,  especially  in  Galloway,  as  necessary 
for  securing  the  rents  of  the  forfeited  estates,  and  for  hunting 
these  rebels  from  their  haunts.  He  convoked  two  or  three 
parishes  together  in  one  church,  and  told  them  that  the  king 
had  "  relaxed  nothing  of  his  former  severity  against  dissenters," 
that  if  they  conformed  they  might  expect  to  be  treated  with 
lenity,  but  for  resetters  and  ringleaders  there  was  to  be  no  mercy. 
By  his  orders  a  list  of  the  men  and  women  in  every  parish  which 
his  commission  embraced  was  read  in  the  church  every  Sabbath, 
to  mark  such  as  were  absent.  He  bullied  the  heritors  if  they 
would  not  bring  all  under  them  to  the  church.  "Though  all  Gal- 
loway should  rise,"  he  said,  "I  would  find  a  way  to  get  at  them." 
Sometimes  he  would  have  only  the  ringleaders  punished,  and  the 
rest  pardoned ;  and  a  mighty  deal  has  been  made  of  this  apparent 
leniencj^ ;  but  at  other  times  he  urged  the  punishment  of  all  who 
had  anything  to  lose,  of  the  "  little  people"  as  well  as  the  great. 
He  sternly  resisted  the  adoption  of  all  concessions  and  mea- 
sures of  moderation  in  favour  of  the  Covenanters.  Having 
heard  of  a  proposed  indulgence  to  the  ejected  ministers,  he 
exclaimed,  "  I  hope  nobody  is  so  mad  as  to  advise  it."  "  Did 
the  king  and  the  duke  know  what  those  rebellious  villains 
they  call  ministers  put  in  the  heads  of  the  people,  they  would 
think  it  necessary  to  keep  them  out."  Such  are  a  few  speci- 
mens, extracted  from  his  own  letters,  of  the  headstrong  zeal 
and  thorough  cordiality  with  which  Claverhouse  exercised  the 
large  powers  with  which  he  was  entrusted  in  the  suppression 
of  nonconformity.      His  biographer  denies  that  this  was  an 
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•occupation  in  which  Claverhouse  delighted.  "  It  must,"  says 
he,  "  have  been  extremely  disgusting  and  harassing  to  the 
high-minded  and  lofty  Graham  to  be  so  constantly  occupied 
in  hunting  the  black  sheep,  or  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing." 
But  if  there  is  anything  more  manifest  than  another  from  the 
whole  tone  of  Claverhouse's  letters,  it  is  this,  that  he  was  never 
more  in  his  own  element  than  when  engaged  in  dragooning  his 
conscientious  countrymen ;  in  fact,  it  operated  in  him  with  all 
the  force  of  a  passion.  There  is  not  a  word  in  his  correspondence 
which  indicates  that  this  was  a  painful  task  imposed  upon  him, 
or  that  he  undertook  it  with  reluctance.  On  the  contrary,  he 
describes  these  expeditions  with  all  the  zest  of  an  amusement, 
never  disguising  the  satisfaction,  the  something  like  ecstasy  of 
enjoyment  which  they  afforded  him.  He  was  always  eager  to 
get  with  his  dragoons  at  the  rogues,  like  the  huntsman  who  is 
impatient  to  unleash  his  hounds  for  the  excitement  of  the  chase. 
In  the  persecution  of  the  Presbyterians  Claverhouse  had 
ample  opportunities  for  the  display  of  another  feature  of  his 
character — avarice ;  and  of  these  opportunities  he  did  not 
neglect  to  take  ample  advantage.  Mr  Napier  denies  the  truth 
of  such  an  imputation,  and  vilifies  Lord  Macau  lay  for  daring 
to  cast  such  a  mendacious  stigma  on  his  character.  But  rapa- 
city is  a  charge  against  him  which  can  be  abundantly  proved, 
even  from  his  own  letters.  He  made  repeated  journeys  to 
London,  purely  or  mainly  on  this  errand,  pressing  his  claims 
in  personal  interviews  with  Charles  II.  and  the  Duke  of  York. 
In  his  correspondence  he  is  perpetually  entreating  and  stimu- 
lating his  friends  at  court  to  use  their  influence  to  gain  for  him 
some  solid  money  advantage.  He  complains  that  his  interests 
in  this  respect  did  not  obtain  the  consideration  to  which 
he  was  entitled.  He  was  unwilling  to  waste  his  time  .and 
strength  upon  the  driblets,  the  chaff  and  straw  of  penury,  and 
he  wished  to  direct  his  energies  against  the  wealthy,  whose 
fines,  greater  in  amount,  and  more  surely  gathered,  would 
reward  him  with  a  richer  harvest.  His  maxim  was,  that  he 
"  would  have  all  footing  [that  is,  all  landed  property]  in  this 
country  to  be  taken  from  the  rebels  that  will  stand  out ;"  and 
he  fixed  his  covetous  eyes  on  the  forfeited  estates  of  the  rebels, 
a  share  of  which,  besides  his  proportion  of  the  fines  he  inflicted 
on:  the  Presbyterians,  he  succeeding  in  obtaining.  He  got  into 
his  hands  the  moveable  property  of  many  of  the  persecuted; 
and  he  had  gifted  to  him  by  a  royal  grant  (April  21.  1680), 
the  forfeited  estate  of  Patrick  Macdowall  of  Freugh,  a  large 
landed  proprietor  in  Galloway,  who,  having  led  a  body  of  the 
Covenanters  at  Bothwell  Bridge,  was  placed  beyond  the  pale 
of  the  royal  pardon.  Ohstacles  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  his 
obtaining  this  grant  by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury.     But  he 
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was  not  to  be  baffled.  He  hastened  up  to  London  personally 
to  advocate  his  cause  with  Charles  II.,  and  he  so  ingratiated 
himself  with  the  monarch  that,  after  repeated  interviews,  he 
was  put  in  possession  gf  this  forfeited  estate.  Not  contented 
with  this,  he  was  still  clamorous,  as  he  had  been  before,  to 
obtain  the  forfeited  moveable  property  of  some  of  the  wealthiest 
of  the  obnoxious  Presbyterians,  ostensibly  for  the  public  ser- 
vice, but  really,  if  the  allegations  of  his  own  party  are  well 
founded,  to  render  it  productive  of  golden  fruit  to  himself 

Of  his  intense  voracity  he  gave  a  notable  proof  in  the  stren- 
uous and  successful  efforts  he  made  to  secure  a  large  slice  of 
the  fine  inflicted  on  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  Treasurer-Depute 
and  General  of  the  Mint,  and  other  officers,  for  having  grossly 
abused  their  public  trust  by  heinous  acts  of  malversation  and 
peculation.  But  into  the  particulars  of  this  curious  case  we 
need  not  enter. 

Wodrow  accuses  Claverhouse  of  not  having  accounted  for  the 
fines  and  moveables  of  obnoxious  nonconformists,  and  of 
putting  them  into  his  own  pocket.  This,  Mr  Napier  represents 
as  a  part  of  Wodrow's  "  system  of  monstrous  calumny."  But 
if  this  is  a  calumny,  which  is  not  quite  clear,  it  originated 
neither  with  Wodrow  nor  with  the  fanatics,  but  with  Claver- 
house's  own  party,  who,  if  they  did  not  actually  accuse  him  of 
transferring  the  fines  inflicted  on  the  rebels  and  the  rents  of 
their  forfeited  estates  to  his  private  purse,  acted  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  shew  that  they  had  strong  suspicions  regarding 
his  honesty  in  these  transactions.  For  the  same  reason  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  declined  for  a  time  to  give 
effect  to  the  royal  letters  gifting  to  him  the  forfeited  estate  of 
Freugh.  They  complained  to  the  king  that  he  had  not  "  as 
yet  accounted  for  the  uplifting  not  only  of  the  rents  and  move- 
ables belonging  to  Freugh,  but  of  other  rebels  in  \Vigtonshire," 
under  his  commission  from  the  Privy  Council.  In  a  personal 
interview  with  Charles  II.  at  London,  whither  he  had  gone  to 
plead  his  own  cause,  the  king  spoke  to  him  of  the  complaint 
made  against  him  by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury.  Claverhouse 
positively  asserted,  in  self-defence,  "  that  while  in  Scotland  he 
received  not  one  farthing  upon  that  account."  Charles,  without 
any  investigation  whatever,  credited  his  word,  and  ordered 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  give  effect  to  the  royal  letters 
conferring  on  him  the  forfeited  estate  of  Freugh ;  and  thus 
was  the  matter  huddled  up.  No  inquiry  was  made  to  vindi- 
cate Claverhouse,  if  he  was  innocent  of  this  disgraceful  imputa- 
tion. He  himself  did  not  demand  any  inquiry,  which  an  inno- 
cent man  would  naturally  have  done,  which  Claverhouse, 
especially,  if  innocent,  would  have  done,  for  he  was  too  haughty 
and  too  defiant  to  be  content  with  having  his  innocence  secreted 
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in  the  recesses  of  his  own  breast.  But  he  remained  quiet, 
screened  by  the  king's  letter ;  and  so  the  grave  suspicion  of 
diverting  to  his  own  use  the  money  which  ought  to  have  been 
paid  into  the  pubKc  treasury,  rests  upon  him.  This  was  not  the 
only  instance  in  which  his  own  party  hinted,  in  no  obscure 
terms,  that  he  needed  to  be  looked  after  in  regard  to  the  fines 
levied  from  the  nonconformists.* 

The  severity  and  cruelty  of  Claverhouse  made  his  name  a 
word  of  terror  to  his  countrymen  while  he  lived,  and  have 
transmitted  his  name  to  posterity  as  pre-eminent  among  the 
most  merciless  of  the  persecutors,  who  produced  so  much 
calamity  and  woe  during  the  period  of  which  we  now  write. 
Mr  Napier  affirms  that  he  never  did  a  cruel  action.  Much 
might  be  said  to  prove  the  reverse  of  this ;  but  here  we  shall 
examine  only  one  of  his  deeds  of  cruelty — the  murder  of  John 
Brown  of  Priesthill,  in  the  parish  of  Muirkirk,  which  is  enough 
of  itself,  when  considered  in  all  its  circumstances,  to  stamp 
him  with  everlasting  infamy.  Of  this  transaction,  we  have 
accounts  by  three  separate  authorities,  between  which  there 
was  manifestly  no  collusion — that  of  Claverhouse  himself,  that 
of  Patrick  Walker,  who,  it  appears,  derived  his  information 
from  Brown's  widow,t  and  that  of  Wodrow.| 

Claverhouse's  own  account  is  given  in  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  May  3,  1685,  to  William  Douglas,  Duke  of  Queensberry, 
and  High  Treasurer  of  Scotland, — "May  it  please  your  Grace,  on 
Friday  last,  amongst  the  hills  betwixt  Douglas  and  the  Plough- 
lands,  §  we  pursued  two  fellows  a  great  way  through  the  mosses, 
and  in  end  seized  them.  They  had  no  arms  about  them,  and 
denied  they  had  any.  But  being  asked  if  they  would  take  the 
abjuration,  the  eldest  of  the  two,  called  John  Brown,  refused 
it ;  nor  would  he  swear  not  to  rise  in  arms  against  the  king, 
but  said  he  knew  no  king.  Upon  which,  and  there  being 
bullets  and  match  in  his  house,  and  treasonable  papers,  I 
caused  shoot  him  dead,  which  he  suffered  very  unconcernedly." 

Between  this  account  and  that  of  Walker  there  is  no  dis- 
crepancy ;  but  Walker  gives  various  additional  and  minute 
particulars.  According  to  him  the  murder  took  place  at  the 
end  of  Brown's  house ;  and  his  wife,  whose  name  was  Isabel 
Weir,  with  her  child  in  her  arms,  and  a  child  of  his  by  his  first 
wife  at  her  side,  stood  by,  witnessing  all  that  happened.  After 
Brown  had  prayed,  and  after  an  affecting  interview  between 
him  and  his  wife,  Claverhouse  ordered  six  soldiers  to  shoot 
him,  the  most  of  the  bullets  coming  upon  his  head.  Brown 
instantly  fell  a  lifeless  corpse,  and  his  brains  lay  scattered  on 

*   See  Fountainlaairs  Historical  Notices,  March  2.  1685. 

t  Biographia3  Presbyterianse,  vol.  i.  p.  72. 

j  Wodrow's  History,  vol.  iv.  p.  244. 

I  On  the  borders  of  Lanarkshire  and  Ayrshire. 
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the  green  sod.  "  Well,  woman,"  cried  Claverhouse,  "  what  do 
you  think  of  your  husband  now  ?"  "  I  aye  thought  meikle  o' 
him,"  sobbed  out  the  poor  widow  ;  "  and  now  mair  than  ever  ! 
But  how  will  you  make  answer  for  this  morning's  work  ?"  To 
man  I  can  be  answerable,"  exclaimed  the  ruffian  ;  "  and  as  for 
God,  I  will  take  Itim  in  my  own  hand."  Then  mounting  and 
putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  hastened  away  from  this  scene 
of  horror,  leaving  the  agonised  widow  to  gather  up  the  scat- 
tered fragments  of  her  husband's  head. 

Wodrow  derived  his  account  from  three  communications  : 
First,  from  "A  list  of  persons  in  the  parish  of  Muirkirk,  drowned, 
murdered,  killed,  and  sent  over  the  seas  since  Pentland,"  made 
up  by  persons  in  that  parish,  and  communicated  to  John  Coch- 
rane, laird  of  Waterhead,  who  transmitted  it  to  Mr  William 
Lindsay,  minister  of  Dundonald,  who  again  sent  it  to  Wodrow. 
In  this  paper  it  is  said,  "  Also  Claverhouse,  in  the  year  1685, 
coming  out  of  Lesmahago,  apprehended  Mr  John  Brown  in 
Priestschield  [Priesthill],  at  his  work,  carried  him  before  his 
own  door,  his  wife  standing  in  the  door,  and  a  child  in  her 
arms,  he  caused  to  shoot  him,  and  we  are  credibly  informed 
that  his  wife  said  to  Claverhouse,  You  will  give  an  account  of 
what  you  have  done.  Claverhouse  answered,  That  to  man  I  can 
be  answerable,  and  for  God,  I  will  take  him  in  my  own  hand."* 
Secondly,  from  a  paper  communicated  to  him  by  a  minister  in 
the  Synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr,  in  which  it  is  said  that  "  John 
Brown,  in  Priestfield,  in  the  year  1682  [1685],  was  shot  without 
process  or  record.  The  man  was  of  a  very  established  charac- 
ter for  religion,  was  no  way  obnoxious  to  the  government, 
except  for  not  hearing  the  episcopal  ministers.  He  was  allowed 
to  pray,  which  left  such  convictions  on  the  soldiers,  that  not 
one  of  them  would  shoot  him,  so  Claverhouse,  who  commanded 
the  party,  did  it  with  his  own  hand.  He  afterwards  owned 
that  this  man's  prayers  left  such  impressions  on  him  that  he 
could  never  wear  off."t  Thirdly,  from  a  letter  of  James  Aird's, 
of  the  parish  of  Muirkirk,  whose  name  appears  beside  that  of 
Brown's  in  the  Privy  Council's  list  of  fugitives  and  rebels  in  168^. 
The  letter,  which  is  addressed  to  the  Laird  of  Waterside,  is  as 
follows  : — "  Sir,  I  am  not  able  to  come  the  length,  by  reason  of 
my  indisposition ;  but  this  is  to  let  you  know  how  and  what 
way  John  Brown  was  tain  [taken].  He  was  casting  peats 
before  his  own  door,  and  Clavers,  with  three  troops  of  dragoons, 
took  him  there,  and  shot  him  before  his  wife,  when  she  had  a 
child  in  her  arm,  and  another  in  her  belly.  This  is  all  the 
information  that  I  can  give.    So  no  more,  but  rests  your  servant, 

"  Muirkirk,  September  27.  1714.  James  Aird."  J 

*  Wodrow  MSS.,  vol.  xxxvii.,  4to,  No.  89.    t  ^tid..  No.  103.    t  Itid.,  No.  105. 
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Mr  Napier  had   discovered  among  Wodrow's  manuscripts 
only  the  first  of  these  passages,  and  after  quoting  it  as  "  what 
manifestly  was  his  written  information"  as  to  Brown's  execu- 
tion, adds,  "  Nor  can  we  discover  among  Wodrow's  collection 
any  other  information  on  the  subject."     He  then  proceeds  to 
abuse  Wodrow,  not  merely  for  "  unscrupulously  raking  out  of 
some  old  gutter  a  more  truculent  fact"  than  the  first  of  these 
papers  supplied,  but  for  keeping  back  a  passage  contained  in 
that  MS.,  "  wherein  it  is  expressly  stated  that  Claverhouse 
*  caused  shoot  him,'  a  mode  of  expression  distinctly  implying 
that  the  execution  was  in  military  form,  and  not  by  the  hand 
of  Claverhouse  himself."     But  this  does  not  affect  the  integrity 
and  honesty  of  Wodrow.     It  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  better 
had  he  said  that  some  of  his  informations  described  Claverhouse 
a.s  ordering  his  dragoons  to  fire  upon  Brown,  while  others  of 
them  described  him  as  shooting  Brown  with  his  own  pistol 
But  the  most  careful  writer,  amidst  a  vast  multiplicity  of  facts, 
will  sometimes  overlook  matters  of  this  sort.     And  it  is  further 
to  be  observed,  in  vindication  of  Wodrow,  that  of  the  three 
papers  he  had  received,  one  asserts  that  Claverhouse  himself 
did  the  deed,  while  another  seems  to  imply  that  he  did  it.        / 
In  Wodrow's  account  only  two  things  occur  to  which  excep- 
tion can  justly  be  taken.     First,  his  assertion  that  Brown  "was 
no  way  obnoxious  to  the  government,  except  for  not  hearing 
the  episcopal  ministers,"  a  point  to  which  we  shall  afterwards 
advert.     Secondly,  his  afiirmation  that  Claverhouse  shot  Brown 
with  his  own  pistol.     From  Claverhouse's  own  account,  and 
from  that  of  Patrick  Walker,  who,  as  we  have  said,  derived  his 
information  from  Brown's  widow, — and  Wodrow's  communica- 
tions are  not  so  strongly  fortified  by  evidence  as  to  set  aside 
their  testimony  in  this  particular, — our  belief  is  that  Claver- 
house did  not  perpetrate  the  deed  with  his  own  hand.     But 
this  alters  the  case  very  little.     By  giving  the  command  to  his 
dragoons,   he   was    morally,   as   well    as    legally,    responsible 
for  the  deed,  and  acted  a  part  as  bloody,  though  not  so  bold, 
as  if  he  had  blown  out  Brown's  brains  with  his  own  pistol. 
Comparing   the   account  of  Claverhouse,  of  Walker,  and   of 
Wodrow,   the    whole    secret    of    the    murder   of    Brown   of 
Priesthill  bursts  upon  us  in  a  blaze  of  discovery.     We  think 
we  know  all  about  it,  almost  as  if  we  had  been  present  at  the 
scene.     In  reading  Claverhouse's  letter,  nothing  strikes  one 
more  than  the  cold-bloodedness  with  which  it  is  written,  and 
the  proof  it  affords  of  the  savage  cruelty  with  which  he  regarded 
the  party  whom  he  was  hunting  down  and  butchering.     After 
reading  it  we  cannot  doubt  the  truth  of  what  we  are  told  con- 
cerning his  heartlessness  towards  Brown's  poor  widow. 

Had  not  this  letter  of  Claverhouse   been  discovered,  Mr 
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Napier  would  probably  have  denied  that  Brown  was  executed 
at  all.  In  that  case  he  would  have  mustered  in  array  the  very 
same  arguments  which  he  advances  to  disprove  the  drowning 
of  the  women  at  Wigton,  arguments  equally  potent,  that  is  to 
say,  equally  powerless,  in  both  cases.  But  as  Claverhouse  him- 
self reveals  the  fact,  Mr  Napier  has  been  pleased  to  admit  it 
as  true,  and  his  next  course  is  to  set  up  a  defence  of  this  cruel 
murder.  His  defence  is  that  Brown  was  "  a  most  incorrigible 
rebel, '  a  "  ringleader"  of  the  rebels,  a  "  desperate  character," 
and  therefore  well  deserved  the  death  he  met  with.  Let  us 
examine  that  allegation.  The  name  of  "  John  Brown  of  Priest- 
field"  [Priesthill],  in  the  parish  of  Muirkirk,  appears  in  the 
Privy  Council's  list  of  persons  "  denounced  rebels  and  fugitives 
from  our  laws,"  that  is,  "  those  who  were  in  arms,  and  those 
who  had  reset  them,"  dated  May  5.  1684 ;  and  as  "for  reset" 
is  put  after  his  name,  this  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  govern- 
ment regarded  him  as  guilty  only  of  the  reset  or  harbouring  of 
such  as  had  been  in  arms.  This  then,  even  although  the  list 
were  of  more  authority  than  it  is — for  it  is  not  a  list  of  con- 
victed rebels  and  fugitives — affords  no  evidence  whatever  that 
Brown  was  " a  most  incorrigible  rebel,"  and  a  ''ringleader  of 
rebels."  The  only  proof  of  these  allegations  which  Mr  Napier 
adduces  is  simply  the  testimony  of  Claverhouse,  in  his  letter, 
that  Brown  refused  to  take  the  abjuration  oath,  that  he  would 
not  swear  not  to  rise  in  arms  against  the  king,  but  said  he 
knew  no  king  ;  that  bullets  and  match,  and  treasonable  papers, 
were  found  in  his  house.  Tliis  was  the  evidence  upon  which 
he  ordered  the  execution  of  Brown.  In  the  same  letter  he 
states  that,  after  the  execution,  "  the  soldiers  found  out  a  house 
in  the  hill  under  ground,  that  could  hold  a  dozen  of  men,  and 
there  were  swords  and  pistols  in  it ;"  that  Brown's  nephew 
"  declared  that  they  belonged  to  his  uncle,  and  that  his  uncle 
had  lurked  in  that  place  ever  since  Bothwell,  where  he  was  in 
arms ;"  and  that  the  nephew  also  informed  him  "  of  those  who 
gave  assistance  to  his  uncle."  But  the  evidence  of  Brown's 
nephew,  even  supposing  that  Claverhouse  has  correctly  repotted 
it,  is  to  be  received  with  caution.  It  was  the  testimony  of  a 
man  so  prostrated  by  the  dread  of  an  immediate  military  exe- 
cution, that  his  persecutor,  by  holding  over  him  this  terror, 
could,  as  from  a  man  placed  under  torture,  extort  from  him 
any  sort  of  testimony  he  chose. 

Brown  was,  we  believe,  one  of  the  "  Society  People."  In  the 
minutes  of  that  party  is  the  following  entry  :  "  According  to 
the  appointment  of  the  last  meeting,  a  general  meeting  did 
convene  at  the  Priesthill  in  the  parish  of  Muirkirk  of  Kyle, 
and  Sheriffdom  of  Ayr,  upon  the  15th  of  March  1682."  From 
this  entry,  it  seems  probable  that  the  house  in  which  the 
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meeting  referred  to  was  held  was  that  of  John  Brown  of  Priest- 
hill.  But  Brown,  notwithstanding,  was  not  a  violent  man ;  he 
was  not  "  a  most  incorrigible  rebel/'  a  "  ringleader  of  rebels," 
and  a  "  desperate  character/'  It  can  be  shewn  from  evidence, 
collected  even  by  the  authority  of  Claverhouse  himself,  that  he 
was  not  a  man  of  this  description.  This  evidence  is  found  in  the 
informations  and  precognitions  which  were  taken  preparatory 
to  the  meeting  of  the  Court  to  be  held  at  Dumfries  by  Claver- 
house and  his  fellow-commissioners,  for  the  trial  and  punish- 
ment of  obnoxious  Presbyterians  in  Galloway,  in  the  autumn  of 
the  year  1 684.*  These  informations  were  taken  as  to  the  parish 
of  Muirkirk,  to  which  Brown  belonged.  The  minister  and  six 
elders  of  the  parish  having  been  summoned,  appeared  at  Ayr 
on  the  16th  and  l7th  of  October  that  year,  in  presence  of 
Patrick  Ramsay,  collector  in  Ayr,  who  had  been  appointed  by 
Claverhouse  and  his  fellow-commissioners  to  take  their  oaths 
and  depositions.  But  no  charge  of  rebellion  is  brought  against 
Brown  by  the  minister  or  by  any  of  the  six  elders,  though  they 
were  expressly  summoned  and  interrogated  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  information  about  the  rebels  who  were  in  the  parish. 
Mr  James  Gray,  minister  of  the  parish,  aged  twenty-five  years, 
unmarried,  was  sworn  and  examined  on  the  16th  of  October. 
He  deponed  that  he  knew  no  rebels  nor  receptors  of  rebels 
within  his  parish ;  and  that  he  knew  of  none  who  could  give 
a  better  account  of  the  state  of  the  parish  than  the  elders  and 
deacons  who  had  been  summoned.  On  the  next  day  the  six 
elders  were  examined.  The  deposition  of  the  elder  who  was 
first  examined  is  as  follows: — "William  Aird  in  Corsfiet,  being 
present  upon  oath,  of  the  age  of  fifty  years  or  thereby,  mar- 
ried, depones,  he  knows  no  rebellious  meetings  within  the  said 
parish :  depones  he  knows  of  no  rebels  except  William  Camp- 
bell, son  to  William  Campbell  in  Overwellwood,  who  is  prisoner 
at  Edinburgh,  and  John  Campbell,  brother  to  Middlewellwood, 
but  knows  not  where  he  frequents  now  :  depones  he  knows  of 
no  forfaulted  persons  within  the  said  parish  :  depones  that  he 
knows  of  none  can  give  a  better  account  of  the  irregularities  in 
the  said  parish  than  himself  and  those  who  are  cited  for  that 
effect :  All  which  is  the  truth,  as  he  shall  answer  to  God." 
The  other  five  elders  bear  exactly  the  same  testimony.  Thus 
seven  of  the  leading  men  in  the  parish  of  Muirkirk,  who  were 
confessedly  well  acquainted  with  the  parishioners,  and  who 
belonged  to  the  Established  Church,  testify  that  there  were  no 
rebels  in  the  parish.  Had  Brown  been  an  incorrigible  rebel,  a 
ringleader  of  rebels,  and  a  desperate  character,  it  must  have 
been  known  to  these  seven  men,  and  they  would  have  deponed 

*   Warrants  of  Privy  Council. 
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accordingly.  Their  silence  as  to  anything  of  this  kind  nega- 
tives the  imputation.  The  severity  of  the  times  had  driven 
Brown  to  fall  in  with  Renwick's  party.  But  so  peaceably  had 
he  conducted  himself  that  he  was  not  known,  to  those  who  had 
the  best  knowledge  of  the  parish  in  which  he  resided,  to  have 
rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  government  at  all.  And 
the  testimony  of  these  seven  unexceptionable  witnesses,  be  it 
remembered,  was  borne  only  seven  months  and  a  half  before 
he  was  murdered  by  Claverhouse.  This  confirms  the  informa- 
tion Wodrow  had  received  concerning  him,  that  such  was  his 
blameless  Christian  character  that  he  was  universally  respected. 
Upon  the  whole,  this  outrage  is  surely  a  poor  specimen  of  the 
gallantry  and  chivalry  for  which  the  worshippers  of  Claver- 
house's  memory  are  constantly  lauding  him  to  the  skies.  Had 
Brown  himself  been  armed  and  supported  by  an  armed  party 
of  the  "  fanatics  "  and  "  rebels/'  there  might  have  been  room 
for  some  display  of  the  heroic  on  the  part  of  Claverhouse  ;  but 
to  put  to  death  a  poor  man  at  his  own  door,  unarmed,  defence- 
less, was  a  dastardly  deed.  And  what  claims  to  the  chivalrous 
could  the  villain  have  who  could  shoot  his  victim  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  wife,  regardless  of  her  pleadings,  or  of  the  sobs  and 
"wailings  of  her  children,  and,  after  perpetrating  the  foul  deed, 
insult  her  in  her  anguish  ! 

The  day  of  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie,  Saturday  the  27th  of 
July  1689,  is  of  course  reputed  by  Mr  Napier  to  have  been  the 
most  glorious  epoch  in  the  history  of  his  hero.  The  victory 
■which  was  gained  by  his  undisciplined  Highlanders  over  the 
regular  troops  of  King  William,  under  the  command  of  General 
Mackay,  is  held  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  rank  with  the  most 
illustrious  of  generals.  The  day  was  fatal  to  Claverhouse  him- 
self. At  the  beginning  of  the  action,  when  turning  round  on 
his  saddle,  and  waving  his  hat  to  encourage  the  advance  of  his 
cavalry  behind  him,  who  had  got  into  some  confusion,  he  was 
mortally  wounded  by  a  ball  from  a  musket  on  his  left  side, 
and  soon  after  expired.  The  smoke  caused  by  the  firing 
of  musketry  on  both  sides  prevented  his  fall  from  being  gener- 
ally known.*  A  circumstance  followed  which  is  noted  by  his 
friend  the  Earl  of  Balcarras  ;-f-  but  which  his  later  admirers 
are  not  fond  of  recording.  The  Highlanders,  who,  in  those 
days,  when  their  wars  were  generally  a  sort  of  marauding 
excursions,  were  always  intent  upon  spoil,  had  so  little  respect 
for  their  chieftain  that  they  stripped  his  dead  body  on  the  spot 
where  he  lay.     This  rather  goes  to  refute  the  boast  that  they 


•  Memoirs  of  Sir  Ewen  Cameron  of  Locheil,  pp.  268,  269. 
t  Balcarras's  Memoirs^  printed  foi  the  BannatTue  Club,  p.  47. 
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almost  idolised  him.  After  the  battle,  some  of  his  friends 
seeing  his  corpse  lying  naked  on  the  ground,  wrapped  it  in  two 
Highland  plaids,  and  carried  it  off  the  field  to  the  Castle  of 
Blair. 

The  proofs  that  Claverhouse  was  a  great  general  are  feeble 
and  unsatisfactory.  He  never  fought  a  great  battle.  At  Drum- 
clog  he  was  routed  by  a  few  of  the  Covenanters,  and  fled 
from  the  scene  of  conflict.  He  failed  in  putting  down  "the 
wild  hillmen,"  notwithstanding  his  bluster  about  the  ease  with 
which  that  could  be  done,  and  notwithstanding  the  atrocious 
means  he  took  to  accomplish  it,  though  they  were  only  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  resisted  under  every 
disadvantage.  Killiecrankie  was  the  only  battle  he  ever  gained. 
Even  there  he  gave  no  proof  of  great  military  ability.  The 
skilful  disposition  of  his  lines  before  the  battle  was  made  by  the 
advice  of  Sir  Ewen  Cameron  of  Lochiel*,  who,  from  his  supe- 
rior knowledge  of  the  spirit  of  the  Highlanders,  and  of  their 
mode  of  warfare,  knew  better  than  Claverhouse  how  the  clans 
should  be  drawn  up  so  as  to  act  most  efficiently.  In  regard 
to  the  engagement  itself  (for  it  could  hardly  be  called  a  fought 
battle),  it  afforded  no  scope  for  the  display  of  eminent  gene- 
ralship. At  the  very  commencement  a  panic  seized  upon  Mac- 
kay's  troops,  from  the  peculiar  mode  of  the  attack  of  the  High- 
landers, who,  according  to  their  manner,  after  coming  almost 
close  up  to  the  enemy,  fired  upon  them,  and  then  throwing 
down  their  muskets,  instantly  and  furiously,  with  terrific  yells, 
rushed  upon  them  with  their  broadswords.  To  this  mode  of 
attack  Mackay's  soldiers,  who  were  mostly  raw  recruits,  had  not 
been  accustomed.  They  laboured  under  another  disadvantage. 
The  practice  being  then  to  fasten  the  bayonet  in  the  muzzle  of 
the  musket,  they  could  not  fix  it  till  they  had  fired,  and  the 
delay  which  this  caused  decided  the  chances  against  them.f 

To  surround  their  hero  in  his  last  and  most  brilliant  action 
with  a  more  dazzling  splendour,  Claverhouse 's  biographers  have 
endeavoured  to  palm  upon  the  world  as  genuine  history  some 
pieces  of  pure  i.nd  ill-disguised  fiction.  The  speech  which  he 
is  said  to  have  addressed  to  his  army  before  the  battle  of  Killie- 
crankie, is  certainly  a  forgery.  Its  carefully  turned  periods  are 
totally  unlike  his  style  and  phraseology.  J     And  though  he  had 


*  Lochiel's  Memoirs,  pp.  266,  277.  t  Mackay's  Memoirs,  pp.  51,  62. 

J  One  of  the  stage-tricks  to  which  Mr  Napier  is  not  too  proud  to  condescend, 
is  to  translate  all  Claverhouse's  letters  into  good  modern  English  ;  thus  con- 
cealing from  his  readers  the  fact  that  the  man  wrote  a  vulgar  lingo,  neither 
English  nor  Scotch,  the  very  spelling  of  which  is  sufficient  to  shew  that  he 
was  illiterate  beyond  the  generality  of  his  countrymen  at  that  time.  In  one 
place  he  speaks  about  '' Dumfrich  in  Galawa;  he  has  heard  of  an  accident  which 
has  befallen  "  the  dragons  ;"  "  this  toun,"  he  says,  "  is  full  of  people  that  have 
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composed  such  a  speech,  where  would  have  been  the  use  of  ad- 
dressing the  Highland  clans  in  a  language  of  which  they  knew 
not  one  word  ?  The  matter  of  the  speech  as  addressed  to  them  is 
unnatural.  How  truly  absurd  to  talk  to  these  Highlanders  about 
this  being  "  the  battle  of  your  king,  your  religion,  your  country," 
to  call  upon  them  to  "  behave  themselves  like  true  Scotsmen," 
and  "  by  this  action  redeem  the  credit  of  this  nation," and  to  give 
them  as  their  watchword — "  King  James  and  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  which  God  long  preserve  !"  These  sentiments  bear 
indubitable  marl5;s  of  clerical  manufacture,  Claverhouse,  who 
often  conversed  with  Lochiel  on  the  character  of  the  Highlanders, 
would  have  addressed  these  warlike  hordes  in  a  style  much 
more  likely  to  stir  their  blood  than  the  cant  that  has  been 
put  into  his  mouth  by  some  unscrupulous  partisan  of  the  "  Scots 
Episcopal  Church/'* 

The  letter  which  Claverhouse  is  said  to  have  written  to 
King  James,  after  the  victory  of  Killiecrankie,  is  also  a  clumsy 
and  impudent  forgery.  In  proof  of  this,  we  have  only  to  point 
to  the  fact  that  Claverhouse  died  upon  the  field  of  battle  almost 
immediately  after  receiving  his  wound — a  fact  established  by 
the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  and  expressly  stated  by  several 
contemporaries,  his  own  friends,  by  King  James,  by  Father 
Hay,  and  by  the  Earl  of  Balcarras,  who  had  the  best  means  of 
being  correctly  informed. f 

Passing  over  a  variety  of  topics,  which  might  have  been  noted 
had  our  space  permitted,  we  must  bring  these  remarks  to  a 
close.  In  estimating  the  character  of  the  fanatical  performance 
before  us,  we  might  have  indulged  in  conceiving  what  would 
follow  were  the  spirit  which  it  displays,  the  principles  which  it 
advocates,  and  the  tactics  which  it  vindicates,  to  reappear  in 
our  land.  The  policy  of  the  two  last  of  the  Stuarts  would 
be  revived.  The  sovereign  would  exercise  a  despotic  authority 
in  all  matters,  civil  and  ecclesiastical.  The  civil  constitution, 
as  established  at  the  Revolution,  would  be  overturned.  The 
Presbyterian  Church  would  be  supplanted  by  a  Puseyite  system, 

recaited  and  lodged  constantly  in  their  houses  intercomed  persons  and  fild 
preachers."  "  The  commissioners,"  he  adds,  "  seemed  very  rady  to  doe  me 
kyndnesess,  but  not  being  a  coram  (!)  they  could  not  proceed.''  "  "We  can  do 
nothing  fur  want  of  spays." — Letters  of  the  Viscount  of  Dundee,  pp.  1-12,  Ban- 
natyne  Club  Edition. 

*  And  yet  we  have  been  credibly  informed  that  in  one  of  the  northern  shires 
of  Scotland,  a  votive  tablet  has  lately  been  erected  within  a  Scots  Episcopal 
chapel,  by  some  zealous  son  of  that  church,  to  the  memory  of  Claverhouse, 
bearing  the  inscription  that  "  He  died  in  the  arms  of  victory,  exclaiming. 
King  James  and  the  Church  of  Scotland !  ''  We  abstain  from  any  commentary 
on  the  spirit  which  could  have  dictated  such  a  commemoration,  and  which  could 
repeat,  as  worthy  of  a  place  iu  the  house  of  prayer,  a  barefaced  and  exploded 
fabrication. 

t  Claverhouse's  Letters,  edit.  1826,  Notes  of  Editor,  pp.  83,  84. 
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with  a  liturgy,  in  which  the  popish  elements,  introduced  by 
Laud,  would  be  found  eked  out  with  subsequent  improvements 
from  the  hands  of  the  old  nonjurants.  Non-conforming  minis- 
ters would  be  ejected  and  silenced.  Dissenters  would  be  com- 
pelled, under  severe  penalties,  to  attend  the  parish  churches, 
or  else  stigmatised  as  rebels  and  traitors.  We  might  expect  to 
see  Blackness  and  the  Bass  reconstructed  for  their  accommoda- 
tion. We  would  have  "  More  Last  Words  "  from  new  "  Saint 
Cargils  "  and  "  Saint  Renwicks  ; "  modern  "  Saint  Browns  " 
would  be  shot  in  the  fields  ;  and  the  whole  might  be  crowned 
by  a  re-enactment  of  the  Wigtown  tragedy  ! 

Such  are  the  logical  conclusions  from  the  spirit  and  temper  of 
this  work  we  have  been  examining.  The  times  have  been 
when  this  spirit  would  have  cast  around  it  fire-brands,  arrows, 
and  death ;  but  these  days  have  happily  passed  away.  The 
hot-blooded  Jacobite,  who  may  have  imbibed  in  its  concen- 
trated essence  all  the  bitterness  of  the  "  Malignants,"  as  they 
were  called  in  the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts,  has  been  born  more 
than  a  century  too  late  to  gratify  this  peculiar  propensity  in  a 
form  more  formidable  than  by  such  ebullitions  of  petulance, 
spleen,  and  ill -temper,  as  those  exhibited  in  Mr  Napier's 
volumes.  J.  A. 
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Art.  V. — Dr  James  Buchanan  on  Analogy. 

Analogy,  Considered  as  a  Guide  to  Truth,  and  Applied  as  an  Aid  to  Faith. 
By  James  Buchanan,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology, 
New  College,  Edinburgh  ;  author  of  "  Faith  in  God  and  Modern  Atheism 
Compared,"  &c.  &c.  Edinburgh  :  Johnstone,  Hunter,  &  Co  ;  London  : 
Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co.     1864. 

Beyond  all  controversy,  a  disturbance  is  now  going  on  in  the 
sphere  of  religious  thought  and  opinion.  Fresh  misunderstand- 
ings have  arisen  between  science  and  religion,  in  consequence 
of  which  they  seem,  at  some  points,  to  be  standing  aloof  in  mu- 
tual distrust,  as  if  they  had  no  common  basis  on  which  to  rest, 
and  as  if  the  voice  coming  from  the  book  of  nature  contra- 
dicted the  voice  that  comes  from  the  book  of  revelation.  Mate- 
rialistic tendencies  are  penetrating  the  literature  of  philosophy, 
and  shewing  themselves  in  force  along  the  pa^s  of  philosophi- 
cal investigation.  Nature,  and  the  laws  of  nature — the  human 
will,  and  its  various  developments — the  human  conscience,  and 
its  various  utterances,  are  set  forth  as  the  only  forms  of  the 
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divine  operation  and  as  the  only  guides  through  the  whole  do- 
main of  knowledge  and  duty.  Scepticism  assumes  new  shapes, 
and  pleads  new  reasons,  according  to  the  shifting  character  of 
times  and  circumstances,  in  its  invasion  of  the  settled  faith  of 
Christianity.  Speculation  tal^es  new  modes,  and  rushes  for- 
ward with  a  bold,  and  sometimes  a  reckless  hand,  not  only 
to  touch  the  ark  of  God,  and  to  lay  it  bare,  but  to  drag  it  into 
the  battle-field,  and  to  carry  it  for  ever  away  from  the  tents  of 
Israel.  The  Christian  Evidences,  in  their  historical,  and  pro- 
phetical, and  miraculous,  and  moral  character,  are  attacked  with 
weapons  said  to  be  drawn  from  an  armoury  of  more  exact  philo- 
sophy, of  more  profound  research,  and  of  much  higher  and  more 
trustworthy  criticism,  than  other  ages  have  known.  The  vital 
questions  of  the  origin  and  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  are 
handled  in  a  spirit  unbecoming  the  issues  they  raise,  and  to  an 
effect  that  leaves  the  Sacred  Books  shorn  of  all  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  the  word  of  God,  and  the  rule  of  life.  The  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture  is  followed  by  some  methods  that  break 
up  even  its  outward  form  and  substance,  by  some  methods  that 
lead  to  the  removal  of  many  of  the  best  known  and  most  uni- 
versally received  distinctions  of  theology,  and  by  other  methods 
that  impose  rather  than  educe  the  meaning  of  the  inspired 
record,  that  make  the  written  word  give  forth  the  ideal  sug- 
gested by  the  intellectual  or  the  moral  nature  of  him  who  comes 
into  contact  with  it.  Existing  Church  formularies  are  declared 
to  be  too  antiquated,  too  stiff,  and  too  logical,  to  meet  those 
real  or  apparent  departures  from  them  which  have  arisen  from 
an  alleged  expansion  of  modern  thought,  and  a  maturer  growth 
of  modern  opinion.  Fences  long  supposed  to  be  strong  enough 
to  protect  Christian  flocks  from  the  teaching  of  dangerous  error, 
have  broken  down  in  the  day  of  trial,  and  left  many  wonder- 
ing how  the  baneful  influences  of  such  teaching  are  to  be  effec- 
tually discouraged  and  rebuked. 

It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  these  things,  pressing  themselves 
on  immediate  attention,  did  not  prove  a  disturbing  element  in- 
the  religious  life  of  these  days.  They  are  felt  as  such  an  ele- 
ment. They  are  acknowledged  as  such  an  element.  It  is  im- 
possible to  express  the  grief  and  astonishment  with  which  they 
are  seen  obtruded  on  the  Christian  Church.  And  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  how  far  they  have  shaken  the  confidence  of  the  timid, 
and  awakened  the  fears  and  alarms  of  the  simple  and  the  devout, 
concerning  that  truth  by  which  the  church  is  guided,  and  that 
faith  by  which  the  church  lives  and  works  as  Christ's  witness  and 
representative  in  the  world ;  just  as  impossible  as  it  is  to  measure 
the  extent  of  the  influence  they  have  positively  exerted  in  the  way 
of  corrupting  and  misleading  the  minds  of  those  not  established 
in  the  doctrine  once  delivered  to  the  taints.     It  would  be  too 
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much  to  affirm  that  the  uneasiness  and  agitation  thus  created 
have  been  kept  within  their  proper  Hraits.  There  may  have 
been  an  excessive  jealousy  of  honest  and  earnest  inquiry. 
There  may  have  been  a  too  scanty  allowance  made  for  the  modi- 
fications of  theological  arrangement  and  expression  springing  up 
from  some  of  the  prevailing  characteristics  of  the  age.  There 
may  have  been  too  narrow  and  too  timorous  views  of  the  results 
of  critical,  and  historical,  and  scientific  labour.  There  may  have 
been  too  great  readiness  to  tremble  and  turn  pale,  as  if  the  foun- 
dation of  the  church  were  on  the  sand,  and  as  if  the  inherent 
goodness  of  the  cause  with  which  the  church  is  identified  were 
not  a  sufficient  ground  of  confidence  in  all  circumstances.  And 
there  may  have  been  a  too  marked  disposition  to  lean  on  an  arm  of 
flesh,  and  to  call  in  aid  from  other  quarters  than  those  which  sup- 
ply sound  learning,  and  cogent  argument,  and  weapons  having  no 
other  temper  than  that  of  righteousness,  and  truth,  and  wisdom, 
and  love.  For,  assuredly,  while  the  friends  of  scriptural 
Christianity  may  be  startled  by  the  attacks  that  are  made 
on  it,  and  while  they  may  fear  as  to  their  own  modes  of  de- 
fending it,  and  fear  lest  any  stages  of  their  conflict  on  its 
behalf  should  bring  out  their  weakness  and  shame  instead 
of  their  strength  and  glory,  they  need  not  fear  for  that  cause 
itself.  But,  after  all  admissions  that  can  be  reasonably 
asked  for  in  this  direction  are  made,  the  fact  remains  patent 
that  there  is  abroad  at  this  moment,  a  deep-seated  feeling  of 
religious  disquietude  and  concern, — a  feeling  that  is  amply 
justified  by  observation  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the 
erroneous  speculation  and  teaching  that  have  recently  come 
into  prominence,  and  yet,  a  feeling  that  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  a  conviction  that  the  banner  of  the  Lord  shall  be  borne 
triumphantly  over  every  field,  and  that  salvation  shall  ever 
be  on  the  walls  and  bulwarks  of  the  strong  city  which  He 
hath  established  for  himself. 

The  present,  therefore,  is  a  time  when  the  wisest  coun- 
sellors of  the  church  are  called  upon  to  speak  out,  and  when 
"ihe  church  itself  is  disposed  to  listen  to  them.  It  is  a  time 
^lien  the  most  intrepid  and  the  most  accomplished  sons  of  , 
the  church  may  do  much  to  dispel  the  darkness  and  gloom 
that  have  fallen  on  its  horizon ;  to  turn  away  many  from 
ihe  shoals  and  quicksands  of  unbelief ;  to  raise  up  a  shield 
and  a  safeguard  against  the  darts  that  are  thrown  from  the 
liigh  places  of  error  and  from  the  low ;  amd  to  clear  away 
ditiiculties  that  beset  the  path  of  those  who  are  seeking  the 
habitation  of  truth,  and  establishment  in  the  faith  revealed 
from  heaven.  Service  of  this  sort  is,  in  some  measure,  open 
to  all.  For,  the  Bible  itself  is  open.  And,  if  they  before 
whom  it  lies  will  only  take  it  up  and  read  it ;  if  they  will 
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only  make  it  more  truly  than  heretofore  the  centre  of  all 
their  studies  and  investigations ;  if  they  will  only  avail  them- 
selves of  the  most  ordinary  means  of  acquiring  clear  thoughts, 
and  of  forming  correct  judgments  of  its  meaning ;  if  they 
will  only  purge  their  minds  of  those  prepossessions  and  pre- 
judices which  lead  to  a  deceitful  dealing  with  its  oracles ;  if 
they  will  only  bring  their  hearts  nearer  and  nearer  to  it  with 
a  fearless  love  of  truth,  and  with  an  honest  desire  to  have 
their  intellectual,  and  moral,  and  religious  convictions  go- 
verned by  the  truth  ;  and,  above  all,  if  they  will,  the  while, 
cling  in  personal  devotion  and  obedience  to  God,  and  carry 
out  in  their  life  and  works  that  pure  and  loving  spirit,  that 
unselfish  and  unworldly  temper,  that  sound  and  generous 
speech,  that  unwearied  exertion  for  the  good  of  men,  and  for 
the  glory  of  God,  which  brings  their  character  into  closest 
resemblance  with  the  character  of  Him  who  is  "  The  Truth," 
and  ''The  Author  and  Finisher  of  their  Faith:"  they  will 
themselves  pass  in  quietness  and  strength  through  whatso- 
ever trouble  and  turmoil  the  enemies  of  the  gospel  may  raise, 
and  they  will  furnish  one  of  the  best  and  most  effective  replies 
to  all  the  gainsayings  of  the  adversary. 

This,  however,  does  not  diminish  the  necessity  for  that 
special  form  of  service  which  the  religious  exigencies  of  the 
present  times  demand,  and  which  can  only  be  rendered  in 
the  higher  fields  of  literature,  and  by  those  who  have  fairly 
earned  a  title  to  be  regarded  as  masters  in  Israel.  Of  hving 
divines  from  whom  such  a  service  might  be  expected,  few 
can  be  named  more  competent  than  Dr  James  Buchanan. 
His  great  experience  as  a  Professor  of  Theology  in  Edinburgh, 
his  singular  freeness  from  the  odium  tkeologicum,  and  from 
all  the  acrimony  which  polemics  usually  generate,  the  emi- 
nently calm  and  judicial  character  of  his  mind,  and  the  high 
reputation  he  has  achieved  in  doctrinal,  and  practical,  and 
apologetical  divinity,  mark  him  out  as  one  whose  voice  has 
a  right  to  be  heard  amid  the  noise  and  the  shoutings  that 
are  now  giving  rise  to  uneasiness,  amounting,  in  some  cases, 
almost  to  dismay,  in  the  ranks  of  the  faithful.  Besides,  the 
extensive  range  of  his  acquaintance  with  modern  letters,  the 
readiness  and  power  with  which  he  handles  the  leading 
principles  of  intellectual  and  ethical  science,  the  thorough 
grasp  he  has  obtained  of  most  of  the  important  modern 
religious  questions,  not  in  their  minor  details  only,  but  in 
their  broader  features  and  in  theii*  original  springs  and 
foundations,  the  sympathy  he  bears  with  those  who  are 
pressed  with  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  reason  and  faith, 
the  high  tone  of  Christian  fairness  and  candour  he  intro- 
duces into  discussion,  the  grace  and  elegance  of  his  style, 
he  simple  and  luminous  forms  of  his  expression,  and  the 
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strictly  logical  character  of  his  arrangement,  point  to  him, 
as  furnished  above  most  of  his  contemporaries  for  meeting 
not  a  few  of  the  influences  that  are  at  present  turning  away 
the  minds  of  men  from  the  truth,  and  threatening  the  very 
citadel  of  the  faith. 

If  any  proof  of  this  had  been  wanting,  which,  however,  is 
not,  it  would  have  been  supplied  abundantly  by  that  work, 
the  title  of  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article.  In  this 
work,  "Analogy  considered  as  a  Guide  to  Truth,  and  as  an 
Aid  to  Faith,"  Dr  Buchanan  has  once  more  nobly  vindicated 
his  claim  to  a  foremost  rank  among  the  Christian  philoso- 
phers and  theologians  of  modern  times.  He  has  once  more 
made  a  most  opportune  and  valuable  contribution  to  that 
species  of  literature  which  ultimately  proves  of  the  highest 
advantage  to  the  truths  of  religion,  whether  natural  or  re- 
vealed. He  has  cast  bread  upon  the  waters,  which  will 
float,  and  be  found  again,  yielding  up  nourishment  and  life. 
He  has  done  it,  believing  with  Bacon,  that  "books  should 
have  no  patrons  but  truth  and  reason,"  and  saying,  in  the 
words  of  Milton,  "It  shall  be  ventured  yet,  and  the  truth 
not  smothered,  but  sent  abroad,  in  the  native  confidence  of 
her  single  self,  to  earn,  how  she  can,  her  entertainment  in 
the  world,  and  to  find  out  her  own  readers, — few,  perhaps, 
but  those  few  of  such  value  and  substantial  worth,  as  truth 
has  been  ever  wont  in  all  ages  to  be  content  withal." 

Far  more  than  the  modest  expectation  expressed  in  these 
words  is,  we  trust,  sure  to  be  realised  by  this  treatise  of  Dr 
Buchanan,  as  we  believe  that  it  is  eminently  worthy  to 
achieve  far  more.  Dr  Buchanan  may  not  have  removed  all 
difficulties  from  the  path  of  a  great  investigation,  dealing 
often  with  things  abstruse  and  metaphysical.  He  may  not 
have  made  quite  unassailable  all  the  positions  he  has  taken 
up  in  a  ground  where  much  doubt,  and  confusion,  and 
debate  have  hitherto  prevailed.  He  may  not  be  equally 
happy  and  successful  in  all  the  applications  he  makes  of 
analogy  and  analogical  reasoning  to  the  main  questions  that 
are  now-a-days  stirring  the  minds  of  thoughtful  and  inquir- 
ing men.  He  may  even  be  over-sanguine  in  his  persuasion 
that  "Analogy,  judiciously  applied,  and  consistently  carried 
out  to  its  legitimate  results,  would  go  far  of  itself  to  deter- 
mine most  of  the  problems  which  occupy  the  attention  of 
thoughtful  men  in  the  present  age."  But  we  think  it  hardly 
possible  to  rise  from  the  examination  of  his  work  without 
carrying  away  such  convictions  as  these :  (1.)  That  he  has 
supplied  what  has  been  hitherto  lacking  in  our  literature,  a 
clear,  historical  view  of  speculation  on  the  subject  of  Analogy 
since  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  (2.)  That  he  has 
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gone  deeply  into  the  whole  question  of  Analogy,  in  its  nature, 
in  its  principles,  in  the  grounds  on  which  it  rests,  in  its  re- 
lations to  the  laws  of  human  thought,  in  its  influence  on  the 
forms  of  human  language,  in  its  place  and  power  in  pro- 
cesses of  reasoning  and  lines  of  proof,  and  has  thus  opened 
up  a  vein  which  has  hitherto  been  but  barely  touched,  but 
which  he  has  wrought  with  the  skill  of  a  master,  and  from 
which  his  hand  has  brought  up  treasures  whereby  others 
will  be  enriched  more  than  with  gold;  (3.)  That  he  has 
pointed  out  some  of  the  chief  sources  where  "  such  Analogies 
may  be  found  as  are  fitted  to  neutralize  objections  against 
the  evidences  or  truths  of  religion,  to  impart  a  character  of 
verisimilitude  to  its  claims,  and  to  supply  an  auxiliary  proof 
in  corroboration  of  its  more  direct  credentials,"  and,  by  his 
own  careful  use  of  what  these  sources  yield,  has  shewn  how 
easily  and  pleasantly  others  may  draw  from  them  considera- 
tions that  prove  powerful  as  witnesses  for  truth  and  auxili- 
aries to  faith;  (4.)  That  he  has  brought  Analogy  forward 
with  singular  freshness  of  treatment,  and  with  great  acute- 
ness  and  integrity  of  application,  as  an  instrument  of  high 
positive  value  against  the  Latitudinarian,  and  Eationalistic, 
and  Eomanizing  tendencies  of  the  age,  and  against  the  pre- 
vailing grounds  on  which  rejection  is  made  of  the  mysterious 
and  supernatural  in  providence  and  religion ;  and  (5.),  gene- 
rally. That  he  has  framed  such  a  scheme  of  thought,  and 
built  up  such  a  system  of  argument,  and  illustration,  and 
principle,  and  fact,  as  puts  the  whole  subject  of  Analogy 
more  scientifically  and  more  completely  before  the  public 
than  it  has  ever  been  until  now,  and  as  indicates  more 
clearly  and  forcibly  than  heretofore  the  wide  range  through- 
out which  analogy  may  be  brought  to  bear  in  a  simple  and 
truly  philosophical  manner  on  the  highest  matters  affecting 
the  experience  and  the  prospects  of  men. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  word  that  has  been  used 
more  loosely  or  in  a  greater  variety  of  senses,  than  Analogy, 
from  the  days  of  Aristotle  till  now.  So  rare  is  it  to  find 
anything  like  a  uniform  and  consistent  application  of  it,  that 
we  think  Dr  Buchanan,  in  the  course  of  his  investigations 
into  the  general  doctrine  and  laws  of  Analogy  itself,  must 
have  frequently  taken  up  the  old  complaint  concerning  the 
ambiguity  and  inadequacy  of  the  most  common  forms  of 
speech,  and  been  reminded  of  the  saying  of  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh, "  The  philosopher  alone  is  doomed  to  use  the  rudest 
tools  for  the  most  refined  purposes.  He  must  reason  in 
words  of  which  the  looseness  and  vagueness  are  suitable, 
and  even  agreeable,  in  the  usual  intercourse  of  life,  but 
which  are  almost  as  remote  from  the  extreme  exactness  and 
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precision  required,  not  only  in  the  conveyance,  but  in  the 
search  of  truth,  as  the  hammer  and  the  axe  would  be  unfit 
for  the  finest  exertions  of  skilful  handiwork." 

Analogy  was  usually  rendered  by  the  Latins,  Comparatio, 
Proportionalitas.    The  Schoolmen  defined  it  as  a  resemblance 
joined  with  some  diversity,  its  foundation  being  laid  in  the 
proportion  of  several  things,  considered  as  that  proportion 
proceeds  upon  different  considerations.     Professor  Castillon, 
of  Berlin,  in  the  Haarlem  Memoirs,  said  that  analogy  indi- 
cates a  resemblance  by  reason.     Berkeley  said  that  when  we 
observe  that  two  is  to  six  as  three  is  to  nine,  this  similitude 
or  equality  of  proportion  is  termed  analogy.    Butler  refrained 
from  any  attempt  to  formally  define  or  describe  that  which 
has  made  his  name  immortal,  and  led  him  to  produce  that 
profound  work  which  "  must  ever  retain  its  standard  value 
as   one   of  the   few   imperishable    monuments   of   human 
thought."     But  it  is  obvious  that  the  principle  which  he  set 
himself,  with  all  the  marvellous  strength  and  sagacity  of  his 
mind  to  trace  out  and  to  apply,  in  natural  and  revealed  re- 
ligion on  the  one  hand,  and  in  the  constitution  and  course 
of  nature  on  the  other,  was  in  his  view  the  general  principle 
of  "  likeness,"  that  likeness  which  shews  the  one  to  be  of  a 
piece  with  the  other,  to  be  under  the  same  general  laws  and 
the  same  general  plan  of  administration,  that  likeness  which 
naturally  gives  rise  to  probability,  and  which  may  be  found 
either  in  things  themselves,  or  in  their  evidence,  or  in  some 
of  their  circumstances.     Keid  taught  that  conclusions  drawn 
from  analogy  are  conclusions  drawn  when  the  things  com- 
pared have  really  a  great  similitude  in  their  nature,  and 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  they  are  subject  to  the  same 
laws.     Copleston  gave  it  as  his  judgment  that  analogy  does 
not  mean  the  similarity  of  two  things,  but  the  similarity  or 
sameness  of  two  relations.     "There  must  be  more  than  two 
things  to  give  rise  to  two  relations,  there  must  be  at  least 
three,  and  in  most  cases  four.     Thus  A  may  be  like  B,  but 
there  is  no  analogy  between  A  and  B,  it  is  an  abuse  of  the 
word  to  speak  so,  and  it  leads  to  much  confusion  of  thought. 
If  A  has  the  same  relation  to  B  which  C  has  to  D,  then  there 
is  an  analogy.     If  the  first  relation  be  well  known,  it  may 
serve  to  explain  the  second,  which  is  less  known.     Analogy, 
in  the  ordinary  use  of  the  word,  much  more  invariably  im- 
plies dissimilitude,  in  the  subjects  so  related  to  each  other, 
than  similitude.     As,  e.  g.,  it  is  not  the  several  capitals  or 
bases  in  a  row  of  columns  of  the  same  order,  but  the  corres- 
ponding parts  of  different  orders,  that  are  called  analogous 
to  each  other."     Copleston's  view  is   closely  followed  by 
Whately,  Fitzgerald,  and  many  others. 
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Through  all  the  diversity  of  signification  thus  attached  to 
the  term  even  by  philosophical  writers  while  professedly  treat- 
ing of  analogy,  and  through  a  still  greater  diversity  of  signifi- 
cation given  to  it  in  the  pages  of  miscellaneous  authorship, 
one  thing  is  clear,  viz.,  that  it  always  expresses  the  idea  of 
resemblance  in  some  shape  or  form,  and  the  argument 
naturally  arising  from  that  resemblance  in  favour  of  some 
conclusion  supposed  to  be  less  clear  than  the  resemblance 
itself.  The  resemblance  may  be  real,  or  it  may  be  fanciful ; 
it  may  be  discovered  by  reason,  or  it  may  be  observed  by 
sense ;  it  may  be  near,  or  it  may  be  remote ;  it  may  be  in 
forms  or  in  substances,  in  causes  or  effects,  in  relations  or 
subjects ;  it  may  be  in  matters  of  taste,  in  principles  of 
morals,  in  laws  of  science,  in  facts  of  nature,  in  truths  of 
religion.  But  no  one  would  think  of  speaking  of  analogy 
without  it.  No  one  would  suppose  an  analogy  to  be  con- 
stituted apart  from  it.  No  one  would  venture  on  reasoning 
from  analogy  otherwise  than  by  carrying  it  along  with  him. 

The  only  question,  therefore,  arising  here  is  as  to  the 
extent  of  that  likeness  or  similitude  which  is  essential  to 
analogy.  It  is,  Are  we  to  say  with  Berkeley,  King,  Cople- 
ston,  Whately,  Fitzgerald,  and  the  whole  school  of  mathe- 
matical writers  from  whom  they  derived  it,  that  analogy  is 
nothing  more  than  a  similitude  of  ratios,  of  proportions,  of 
relations?  That  question  has  not  been  much  discussed 
since  it  was  debated  with  considerable  acumen  and  power, 
and  no  little  acrimony,  by  Dr  Copleston  on  the  one  side,  and 
by  Mr  Grinfield  on  the  other.  The  case  is  clear  enough 
when  a  similarity  of  relations  shews  itself.  For  it  would  be 
absurd  to  deny  that  there  is  analogy  between  colonies  and 
children,  because  the  colonies  of  a  country  stand  in  the 
same  relation  to  her  in  which  children  stand  to  their  parents ; 
between  a  parliament  and  a  board  of  directors,  because  a 
parliament  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  a  nation  in  which 
aboard  of  directors  stands  to  a  joint-stock  company;  be- 
tween the  intellect  and  sight,  because  intellect  is  to  the  mind 
what  sight  is  to  the  body ;  between  a  prince  and  a  pilot,  be- 
cause a  prince  is  to  a  state  what  a  pilot  is  to  a  vessel ;  be- 
tween a  ship  and  a  plough,  because  the  action  of  the  ship  is 
to  the  sea  what  the  action  of  the  plough  is  to  the  land ; 
between  a  proposition  belonging  to  a  system  of  truth  and 
the  basis  of  a  building,  because  the  proposition  may  serve  a 
similar  office  and  purpose  to  the  system  as  the  foundation 
serves  to  the  superstructure,  it  may  be  that  upon  which  the 
system  rests,  that  which  must  be  established  before  the 
system  can  proceed ;  and  between  a  thousand  other  things 
in  nature,  in  society,  and  in  religion,  because  it  is  seen  that 
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a  like  proportion,  or  a  similar  relation,  runs  through  the 
terms  between  which  the  comparison  is  instituted.  And  it 
must  be  admitted  that  Whately  and  Copleston,  and  their 
predecessors  of  the  same  school,  have  done  good  service  in 
bringing  this  view  of  analogy  into  greater  prominence  and 
distinctness.  But  they  have  by  no  means  made  it  apparent 
that  this  view  of  it  excludes  every  other.  Notwithstanding 
all  that  they  have  done  for  the  elucidation  of  this  view,  and 
notwithstanding  the  peculiar,  and,  in  many  respects,  the 
dangerous  application  they  have  made  of  the  analogical 
knowledge  derivable  from  it,  they  have  left  untouched  the 
broad  ground  on  which  Butler  took  his  stand  and  reared 
his  lofty  argument,  the  ground  which  the  common  judgment 
of  men  has  taken  up,  as  indicated  by  writers  of  almost  every 
class,  namely  this,  that  while  analogy  comprises  resem- 
blance of  proportions,  of  relations,  of  efifects,  it  comprises 
much  more,  even  resemblance  of  subjects,  resemblance  of 
properties  or  qualities  belonging  to  things  compared  or  con- 
trasted, resemblance  of  law,  and  plan,  and  design,  whether 
found  in  the  world  of  matter  or  of  mind,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  providence  or  in  the  book  of  revelation.  This  is  the 
ground  to  which  Dr  Buchanan  leads  his  readers,  by  a  line 
of  truly  philosophic  thought  and  luminous  exposition.  He 
thus  sums  up  the  results  of  his  inquiry  into  it : — 

"It  has  been  shewn  that  if  any  kind  of  resemblance  may  be 
called,  in  popular  language,  an  analogy,  it  is  all  the  more  necessary 
to  discriminate  aright  between  different  kinds  of  resemblance,  in 
respect  both  to  their  essential  nature  and  the  various  applications 
which  may  be  made  of  them, — that  not  only  confusion  of  thought, 
but  serious  error  may  spring  from  blending  them  all  together,  and 
treating  them  as  if  they  were  one  and  the  same, — that,  partly  from 
this  cause,  many  writers  have  entertained  and  expressed  an  inade- 
quate estimate  of  the  value  of  analogy  as  a  guide  to  truth,  while 
others  have  unduly  restricted  its  definition,  by  making  it  to  consist 
exclusively  in  a  resemblance  of  relations  or  similarity  of  effects.  It 
has  also  been  shewn  that,  in  every  instance,  analogy,  when  per- 
ceived, implies  some  knowledge  of  each  of  the  two  terms  of  a 
comparison, — that  it  involves  a  perception  of  resemblance  where 
there  may  also  be  diversity,  in  other  respects, — that  the  objects 
compared  can  only  he  known  by  their  respective  properties,  and 
these  properties  by  their  manifestations  or  effects, — that  the  use 
which  should  he  made  of  any  particular  analogy  depends  entirely 
on  the  nature  of  the  resemblances  in  each  individual  case, — and 
that  in  applying  it  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  the  points  in  which 
a  real  likeness  exists,  and  not  exceed  the  limits  to  which  that  like- 
ness extends. 

"  When  the  term  Analogy  is  taken  in  a  stricter  sense,  not  as 
denoting  any  kind  of  resemblance,  but  such  a  resemblance  as  may 
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be  applied  in  argument  or  made  a  ground  of  inference,  it  may  be 
described  as  consisting  in  a  real  and  radical  likeness  between  two 
or  more  objects  of  thought,  which  is  made  manifest  to  us  by  their 
being  observed  to  possess  the  same  characteristic  properties,  or  to 
exhibit  similar  relations,  or  to  produce  the  same  or  similar  eflfects. 

We  have  not  excluded  similarity  of  relations  from 

our  account  of  analogy  :  we  have  merely  endeavoured  to  shew  that 
there  are  other  resemblances  which  should  equally  be  comprehended 
under  it.  The  common  relations  which  two  sets  of  objects  bear  to 
a  third  afford  a  fine  subject  for  the  exercise  of  comparison,  or,  as 
Sir  William  Hamilton  calls  it,  the  faculty  of  relations,  and  may 
afford  ample  materials  both  for  illustration  and  inference.  But  the 
resemblance  which  two  objects  bear  to  each  other  in  their  charac- 
teristic properties  and  manifest  effects  may  often  be  directly  discerned 
without  the  intermediation  of  any  third  term  of  comparison ;  and 
such  cases  of  resemblance  should  not  be  excluded  from  an  account 
of  analogy,  since  they  constitute,  as  we  apprehend,  the  ground  of 
our  first  analogical  judgments,  by  which  we  begin  at  an  early  period 
to  generalize  our  knowledge,  and  to  classify  the  objects  to  which  it 
refers,  according  to  their  most  obvious  pi-operties,  while  as  yet  their 
manifold  relations  to  other  objects  are  altogether  unknown.  Were 
we  to  omit  the  latter,  and  to  exhibit  the  former  only  in  an  account 
of  analogy,  we  should  be  chargeable  with  the  same  error  which  might 
be  justly  imputed  to  the  logician  were  he  to  make  no  reference  to 
the  direct,  intuitive  judgments  which  are  involved  in  all  our  acts  of 
simple  apprehension,  and  confine  his  attention  exclusively  to  those 
which  belong  to  a  process  of  reasoning,  requiring  intermediate  terms 
of  comparison.  It  may  be  owing,  perhaps,  to  their  thinking  rather 
of  analogical  reasonings  than  of  analogical  judgments,  that  some 
writers  have  insisted  so  much  on  a  resemblance  of  relations,  to  the 
exclusion  or  neglect  of  other  kinds  of  resemblance.  But  both  muse 
be  included  in  any  comprehensive  account  of  analogy,  since  it  should 
contemplate  all  the  judgments  which  proceed  from  comparison  and 
depend  on  resemblance." 

We  would  fain  touch  on  the  grounds  of  analogy  as  thus 
described — in  nature,  in  man,  in  religion  ;  on  the  conditions 
requisite  to  its  observation ;  on  the  distinctions  between  true 
and  false  analogies,  between  harmonious  and  conflicting 
analogies  ;  on  the  laws  of  thought  concerned  in  the  various 
uses  of  analogy ;  on  the  influence  it  exerts  on  language  and 
style  ;  on  the  indirect  and  subordinate  applications  made  of 
its  science  and  discovery.  But  we  must  hold  our  hand.  We 
can  only  refer  to  the  chapters  in  which  these  and  kindred 
topics  are  handled  at  large  by  Dr  Buchanan.  His  readers 
may  not  at  once  assent  to  all  the  conclusions  he  draws. 
But,  as  they  accompany  him,  they  vnll  find  that  he  takes 
them  over  ground  which  has  been  seldom  trodden  before, 
that  he  clears  up  and  marks  off  a  field  which  has  been  too 
long  left  imtilled,  and  that  he  brings  to  his  task  not  only  his 
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rare  powers  of  lucid  statement  and  logical  arrangement  and 
structure,  but  also  that  eminent  candour  and  fairness,  that 
acuteness  of  discrimination,  that  vigorous,  comprehensive 
grasp  of  principle,  which  are  indispensable  to  a  satisfactory- 
treatment  of  the  doctrine  of  analogy  in  its  fundamental  and 
wide-spread  forms.  Having  studied  what  he  thus  lays  be- 
fore them,  they  will  feel  that  he  has  given  fresh  stimulus  to 
their  thoughts,  that  he  has  thrown  fresh  light  on  the  way  of 
using  an  instrument  fitted  to  charm  with  its  pleasures  while 
it  enriches  with  its  lessons,  and  that  his  witness  is  true  when 
he  says : — 

"  The  principle  which  Butler  lays  down  is  far  more  extensive 
than  his  actual  application  of  it.  It  is  not  so  much  the  constituent 
contents  of  his  book, — or  the  conclusiveness  of  his  arguments  on 
this  or  that  particular  topic, — or  even  the  whole  series  of  his  infer- 
ences and  deductions  considered  as  a  defence  of  religious  truth,  that 
have  rendered  it  so  eminently  useful  to  thoughtful  minds  for  several 
generations;  it  is  rather  the  radical  principle  which  underlies  Ms 
whole  reasoning, — the  vital  and  prolific  germ  of  his  whole  process 
of  thought.  Let  that  principle  be  clearly  apprehended  and  firmly 
grasped  by  the  mind,  let  that  germ  take  root  and  grow,  and  it 
will  soon  evince  its  own  power,  and  make  it  evident,  that,  just  us  a 
living  organism  can  assimilate  the  most  heterogeneous  elements, 
and  convert  them  into  healthful  nourishment,  so  this  vital  principle 
can  find  spiritual  aliment  in  every  object  around  it.  Let  the  habit 
be  once  formed  of  marking  resemblances,  and  discriminating  between 
one  kind  of  analogies  and  another  in  connection  with  the  truths  of 
Natural  and  Eevealed  religion,  and  the  principle  will  come  into 
play  spontaneously  in  a  thousand  instances,  which  find  no  place  in 
the  pages  of  Butler.  Every  one  who  has  got  hold  of  the  leading 
principle  feels  that  he  is  comparatively  independent  of  the  particular 
arguments  of  the  "Analogy," — that  he  is  free  to  reject  some  of  tkese, 
and  to  modify  others; — while,  with  nature  around  him,  and  the 
Bible  in  his  hands,  he  can  discover  other  points  of  resemblance  of 
which  Butler  makes  no  mention.  That  principle  will  suggest 
answers  to  some  difficulties  which  he  has  not  discussed,  and  give 
rise  to  trains  of  thought  which  he  has  not  pursued.  It  will  thus 
become  in  each  man's  breast  a  potent,  because  ever  present  and 
ever  active,  witness  for  truth,  and  auxiliary  to  faith.  ...  Its 
lesson  will  be  taught,  not  by  mere  logical  definition, — not  by  any 
process  of  abstract  reasoning, — not  even  by  a  series  of  well-selected 
examples  illustrative  of  the  general  principle, — but,  chiefly,  by  the 
exercise  of  each  man's  own  mind  on  the  truths  of  religion,  viewed 
in  connection,  and  in  comparison,  with  the  facts  of  experience.  One 
or  two  instances,  clearly  discerned  and  intelligently  applied  by  him- 
self, will  be  of  more  practical  avail  than  a  hundred  examples  pre- 
sented on  paper,  and  read,  but  not  followed  up  by  reflection.  Let 
him  take  one  analogy  at  a  time,  and  having  clearly  apprehended  its 
meaning,  let  him  carry  it  out  to  the  broad  iield  of  nature,  or  the  ex- 
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perience  of  common  life ;  let  him  observe  and  compare  everytliing 
which  has  any  relation  to  it  in  the  facts  by  which  he  is  surrounded  : 
he  will  soon  acquire  what  has  been  finely  called  '  an  educated  eye ' — 

'  An  eyo  practised  like  a  blind  man's  touch ' — 
he  will  feel  that  he  has  now  a  range  of  vision  as  well  as  a  quickness 
of  perception  to  which  he  was  formerly  a  stranger  ;  fresh  evidence 
will  spring  up  around  him  as  he  advances,  and  confirmatory  proofs 
will  present  themselves  spontaneously,  where  they  were  least  ex- 
pected; and  as  he  gradually  acquires  a  firmer  hold  and  a  freer  use 
of  the  priuciple,  he  will  find  that  it  admits  of  endless  application." 

A  low  view  of  the  argumenlative  value  of  analogy  has  often 
been  presented.  It  has  been  spoken  of  as  if  it  could  serve 
no  higher  purposes  than  those  of  illustration  and  ornament. 
It  has  been  said  that  it  may  explain  many  things,  but  that 
it  can  prove  nothing.  It  has  been  represented  as  leading 
into  the  region  of  fancy  and  conjecture  rather  than  into  that 
of  evidence  and  fact.  It  has  been  regarded  as  furnishing 
the  reasoner  with  nothing  better  than  ambiguous  middle- 
terms,  and  as  therefore  altogether  untrustworthy  as  a  help 
to  sound  conclusions,  raising  as  many  doubts  as  it  solves. 
The.  very  utmost  that  has  been  granted  to  it,  even  by  some 
editors  of  Butler,  is,  that  its  power  is  negative  rather  than 
positive,  that  its  service  is  that  of  defence  rather  than 
assault,  that  the  highest  contribution  it  can  make  to  the 
cause  of  truth  is  to  put  to  silence  some  of  the  objections  that 
are  raised  against  it.  Considerable  currency  has  been 
given  to  this  estimate  of  analogical  reasoning,  as  pursued 
in  Butler's  great  work,  by  Dr  Chalmers,  who,  in  his  Pre- 
lections on  Butler,  repeatedly  gives  utterance  to  the  senti- 
ment :  "Its  main  office,  we  hold  then,  is  to  repel  objections 
against  Christianity,  not  to  supply  or  establish  any  substan- 
tive evidence  in  its  favour."  "  To  repel  objections,  in  fact,  is 
the  great  service  which  this  analogy  has  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  revelation,  and  it  is  the  only  service  which  we  seek 
for  at  its  hands."  "  Butler's  reasonings  do  not  of  themselves 
constitute  the  argument  by  which  to  uphold  the  systems 
either  of  natural  theology  or  of  the  Christian  revelation ;  but 
they  level  to  the  ground  many  of  the  strongest  and  likeliest 
defences  which  the  enemies  of  religion  have  to  rear  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  argument." 

This  restriction  of  Analogy  to  a  mere  negative  and  repel- 
lent force  in  the  domain  of  evidence  and  proof,  appears  to 
rest  chiefly  on  two  grounds  :  (1)  on  the  abuse  to  which  it 
is  liable;  and  (2)  on  the  presumptive  and  probable  character 
-of  the  light  it  yields  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances. 
Both  of  these  things  must  be  granted.  But,  to  grant  them, 
is  in  nowise  to  be  shut  up  to  the  position  that  analogical 
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reasoning  is  void  of  all  positive  and  substantial  weigW  on 
the  side  of  truth,  either  in  science,  or  morals,  or  religion. 
If  fanciful  analogies  are  put  in  the  place  of  real  analogies, 
if  analogies  that  are  slight  and  superficial  are  dealt  with  as 
analogies  that  are  essential  and  characteristic,  if  analogies 
that  are  poetical  and  rhetorical  merely  are  made  to  serve 
the  office  of  those  that  are  proper  and  logical,  if  analogous 
instances  are  falsely  chosen,  or  used  in  support  of  conclu- 
sions which  they  actually  defeat,  the  grossest  absurdities 
will   no  doubt  be   fallen  into,    and  the   most  extravagant 
mistakes  committed.     But  that  is  no  reason  why  analogy 
may  not  be  wisely  and  soberly  used  so  as  to  afford  results 
that  not  only  neutralise  objections  and  expose  inconsistencies, 
but  help  the  inquirer  on  in  his  path  with  an  instrument 
that  really  guides  and  proves,  as  well  as  suggests  and  prompts. 
And  even  although  it  yields  only  presumption  and  probabi- 
lity, even  although  its  arguments  fall  short  of  full  proof,  yet 
what  it-  does  yield  may  in  any  given  case  be  valid  and  suffi- 
cient.    That  validity  and  that   sufficiency  are  matters  of 
degree.     And  it  would  be  contrary  to  reason  and  to  experi- 
ence to  affirm  that  the  analogous  cases,  and  the  analogical 
reasoning  from  which  they  arise,  can  never  be  so  numerous  or 
so  strong  as  to  lift  them  up  to  that  point  at  which  they  will 
be  fairly  entitled  to  rank  as  positive  evidences,  as  direct  con- 
tributions to  our  knowledge,  as  rational  grounds  for  our  faith. 
The  real  question  on  this  point  is,  Is  there  any  inherent 
inferiority,  any  essential  flaw  in  a  process  of  analogical 
reasoning  and  proof  ?     Granting  the  existence  of  analogies, 
granting  the  perception  of  them  by  the  human  mind,  grant- 
ing that  the  principle  on  which  reasoning  upon  them  pro- 
ceeds, is,  that  things  less  known  may  be  fairly  judged  of  by 
some  similitude  observed  in  things  better  known,  that  like- 
ness seen  in  one  direction  affords  a  presumption  that  like- 
ness  may  be   seen  in  another,  that  "  similar  causes,  of 
whatever  kind,  will,  in  similar  circumstances,  at  all  times 
produce  similar  effects," — granting  this,  the  question  is.  Is 
such  reasoning  in  itself  vicious  ?    Is  it  of  necessity  unsound 
and  inconclusive  ?     And  so  long  as  that  question  cannot  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  so  long  must  it  be  impossible 
to  maintain  the  doctrine  that  analogy  fails  on  the  positive 
side.    For,  while  it  may  be  the  essence  of  an  argument  from 
analogy  to  be  probable  only  and  not  demonstrative,  while 
its  probability  may,  in  any  single  instance,  be  so  feeble  as 
to  leave  the  mind  in  conjecture  and  doubt,  it  may  mount 
up  to  a  clear  indication,  and  thence  to  a  reason  for  convic- 
tion strong  as  moral  certainty.     The  analogous  instances 
reasoned  on  may  be  so  adjacent  in  time,  in  place,  and  in 
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circumstances,  the  points  in  which  the  analogy  holds  may  be 
so  material  and  permanent,  the  field  over  which  the  induc- 
tion exhibits  the  analogy  may  be  so  ample,  and  every  step 
in  the  course  of  arguing  from  the  analogy  may  be  so  correct 
and  sure,  as  to  put  forth  a  very  high  degree  of  substantive 
proof.  A  happy  illustration  of  this  has  been  given  by 
Beattie :  "  When  the  ancient  philosopher  w^ho  was  ship- 
wrecked in  a  strange  country,  discovered  certain  geometrical 
figures  drawn  upon  the  sand  by  the  sea-shore,  he  w^a3  very 
naturally  led  to  believe,  with  a  degree  of  assurance  not  in- 
ferior to  moral  certainty,  that  the  country  was  inhabited  by 
men,  some  of  whom  were  men  of  study  and  science,  like 
himself.  Had  these  figures  been  less  regular,  and  liker  the 
appearance  of  chance-work,  the  presumption  from  analogy 
of  the  country  being  inhabited  would  have  been  weaker ; 
and  had  they  been  of  such  a  nature  as  left  it  altogether 
dubious  whether  they  were  the  work  of  accident  or  design, 
the  evidence  would  have  been  too  ambiguous  to  serve  as  a 
foundation  for  any  opinion."  This  is  evidently  the  view 
held  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  when  he  gave  analogy  such  a  high 
place  as  the  second  among  his  laws  of  philosophizing.  It 
is  the  view  which  the  writings  of  Mr  Mill,  Dr  Whewell,  Mr 
Powell,  and  others,  in  recent  times  are  doing  so  much  to 
advance.  Mr  Powell  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  "the  induc- 
tive process  derives  its  whole  force  from  the  discovery  and 
acceptance  of  sound  and  well-framed  analogies ;  or,  the  soul 
of  induction  is  analogy ;  and  it  is  higher,  more  efficacious, 
and  more  enduring,  as  the  analogies  are  more  strictly  accor- 
dant with  the  real  harmonies  of  nature."  But,  for  a  formal, 
systematic,  complete  marshalling  of  the  arguments  on  which 
this  higher  view  of  analogy  turns,  and  for  a  most  clear  and 
successful  vindication  of  the  right  to  a  freer  and  more  exten- 
sive use  of  analogy  according  to  this  view,  our  English  litera- 
ture must  now  hold  itself  indebted  to  Dr  Buchanan  in  the 
elaborate  and  learned  treatise  before  us. 

Our  space  forbids  us  venturing  to  introduce  our  readers 
to  those  portions  of  Dr  Buchanan's  work  which  he  has 
specially  devoted  to  the  sources  of  analogy,  and  to  its  appH- 
cation  to  some  of  the  religious  questions  at  present  most 
earnestly  discussed.  Where  all  the  chapters  on  these  points 
are  admirable,  we  may  be  allowed  simply  to  refer  to  that  on 
Analogy  applied  to  Eeligious  Liberalism,  as  presenting  in 
tone,  and  sentiment,  and  reasoning,  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful antidotes  our  day  has  furnished  to  that  spirit,  which  is 
perhaps  doing  more  than  anjiihing  else  to  lead  men  away 
from  the  Truth,  and  to  withdraw  them  from  the  foundations 
of  Faith,     trough  all  the  pages  which  these  chapters  fill, 
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Dr  Buchanan's  readers  will  find  how  eminently  he  combines 
intellectual  vigour  with  literary  gracefulness,  profoundness 
of  thought  with  felicity  and  perspicuity  of  expression,  vigor- 
ous grasp  of  principles  with  easy  handling  of  details,  and  a 
most  scholar-like  appreciation  of  philosophy,  and  a  strict 
adherence  to  truly  philosophical  methods,  with  a  deep  religi- 
ousness of  feeling,  and  a  most  stedfast  upholding  of  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints. 

In  laying  aside  this  rich  deposit  of  Christian  wisdom  and 
truth,  it  may  be  permitted  us,  in  this  journal,  to  close  with 
the  beautiful  and  touching  dedication  which  Dr  Buchanan 
has  prefixed  to  it.  The  well-known  lines  were  repeated,  if 
we  remember  aright,  in  the  presence  of  Dr  Buchanan  and 
others,  by  his  honoured  and  beloved  colleague  Dr  Cunning- 
ham, shortly  before  his  death. 


TO  THE  MEMORY 


WILLIAM  CUNNINGHAM,  D.D. 


"  A  few  short  years  of  evil  past, 
We  reach  the  happy  shore, 
Where  death-divided  friends  at  last 
Shall  meet,  to  part  no  more." 


Art.  YL^Count  Montalembert  on  Religious  Toleration. 

rEglise  Libre  dans  VEiat  Lihre.  Discours  prononces  au  Coneres  Catho- 
hque  de  Mahnes  par  Le  Comte  De  Montalembert,  L'un  des  quarante  de 
lAcademie  Fran9aise.     Paris.     1863,  i  « uo 

Count  Montalembert 's  orations,  delivered  in  August  last  at 
the  Koman  CathoHc  Congress  held  at  Mechlin,  have  now 
been  pubhshed  m  a  separate  form  under  the  title  of  UEqlise 
Libre  dans  UEtat  Libre.  They  are  highly  interesting,  both 
froni  the  eloquence  of  their  style  and  the  nobleness  of  their 
sentiments,  and  also,  because  they  contain  so  stron^r  an 
advocacy  of  the  prniciples  of  religious  toleration,  by  one^vho 
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ranks  among  the  eminent  statesmen  and  brilliant  orators  of 
our  time,  and  who  is  besides,  the  acknowledged  head  of  the 
liberal  Roman  Catholics  in  France  and  in  Europe.  It  is  indeed 
no  less  strange  than  gratifying  to  find  a  Romanist  coming 
forward  as  the  advocate  of  religious  toleration,  as  well  as  of 
liberty  of  the  press,  liberty  of  teaching,  liberty  of  association, 
and  all  the  other  liberties  which  the  infallible  Church  has 
uniformly  opposed  and  condemned,  and  even  yet  continues 
to  anathematize.  More  than  thirty  years  ago,  the  attempt 
of  Count  Montalemhert  himself  to  reconcile,  in  the  columns 
of  UAvenir,  the  support  of  these  liberties  with  the  claims 
of  the  Church,  was  emphatically  condemned  by  Pope 
Gregory  the  16th ;  and  the  views  of  Gregory  are  still  main- 
tained to  their  fullest  extent  by  Pius  the  9th.  As  long, 
therefore,  as  the  head  of  the  Church  continues  to  censure 
and  disavow  the  opinions  maintained  by  Count  Montalemhert 
and  his  friends  on  the  subject  of  religious  toleration,  freedom 
of  the  press,  and  other  kindred  liberties,  the  isolated,  un- 
authorised, expression  of  their  opinion  is  of  but  little  con- 
sequence. It  has  no  authority.  It  is  hors  de  VEglise, 
unsanctioned  by  the  Church,  and  therefore  comparatively 
valueless.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  cardinal 
principal  of  Romanism  is  authority,  which  is  to  that  system 
what  the  principal  of  free  inquiry  is  to  Protestantism. 
Romanism  without  the  principal  of  authority  is  an  absurdity ; 
and  when  we  find  the  authority  of  the  Church  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  sentiments  expressed  by  some  of  her  members 
upon  questions  of  great  public  interest  and  importance,  we 
laav-e  but  little  hope  that  the  Church  will  yield,  and  con- 
siderable fear  that  her  authority  will  ultimately  succeed,  if 
not  in  convincing  her  erring  members,  at  least  in  stifling 
the  public  manifestations  of  their  opinions.  Some  may  be 
inclined  to  maintain  that  the  Church  of  Rome  has  grown 
wiser  by  the  teaching  of  experience,  and  that  she  is  no 
longer  opposed  to  the  concession  of  religious  toleration  to 
those  who  differ  from  her.  There  cannot,  however,  be  a 
greater  error.  Rome  remains  as  intolerant  as  ever;  though, 
fortunately,  she  is  less  powerful.  Yet,  wherever  she  pos- 
sesses the  power  to  be  intolerant,  she  never  fails  to  exercise 
it.  And  this  it  is  easy  to  prove  by  a  reference  to  some  of  the 
latest  of  the  papal  allocutions;  but  we  shall  first  cast  a  rapid 
glance  at  some  circumstances  in  the  past  history  of  the 
Papacy. 

At  an  early  period,  the  Romish  theocracy  arrogated  to 
itself  supreme  power  on  earth  both  in  spiritual  and  temporal 
affairs,  and  everywhere  prescribed  a  law  unchangeable  as 
the  will  of  God ;  and  for  a  time,  owing  to  the  very  exaggera- 
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tion  of  its  unity,  it  became  the  safeguard  of  civilisation  in 
the  midst  of  the  anarchy  and  violence  of  the  barbarian  con- 
querors of  Europe.  But  a  terrible  evil  attached  to  this 
theocratic  system.  It  tended  to  petrify  society  in  a  fixed 
form,  and  to  render  it  immoveable,  instead  of  facilitating  those 
successive  changes  of  form  which  are  the  inseparable  con- 
ditions of  progress.  In  making  the  civil  and  political 
authority  the  passive  instrument  of  the  church  and  the 
executioner  of  her  sentences,  it  gave  to  religion  the  character 
of  a  despotism,  and  degraded  the  dignity  of  the  civil  power. 
There  was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  under  this  system,  the 
unity  of  the  gospel — that  unity  which  is  the  result  of  the 
moral  agreement  of  souls  drawn  together  by  faith  and  love— ^ 
but  instead,  an  intolerant  and  crushing  uniformity  which 
stifled  every  free  aspiration  of  the  human  spirit,  and  under 
which,  civil,  political,  and  social  liberty  could  never  have 
arisen.  It  was  a  system  which  might  suit  for  a  time  the 
necessities  of  a  nascent  civilisation,  that  required  to  be  held 
in  leading  strings,  and  to  be  governed  by  a  rule  of  iron,  on 
account  of  the  disorderly  elements  by  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded, and  from  the  midst  of  which  it  sprung.  But  as  a 
definite  system  for  Europe,  it  was  preposterous  and  absurd, 
and  essentially  opposed  to  the  genius  of  Christianity ;  as  its 
inevitable  tendency  was  to  annihilate  personal  responsibility, 
and  to  retain  individuals  and  nations  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
minority  and  of  servile  dependence.  The  great  Eeformation 
of  the  sixteenth  century  was  the  indignant  protest  of  humanity 
against  this  false  and  unnatural  system.  A  large  part  of 
Europe  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  papacy,  and  although  it 
still  continued  to  retain  its  hold  in  many  places,  yet  it  for 
ever  ceased  to  have  the  right  to  affirm  that  its  predominance 
was  founded  on  the  free  assent  of  the  reason  of  nations, 
since  it  thenceforward  placed  itself  in  open  antagonism  to 
the  principle  of  liberty  of  thought,  and  declared  a  systematic 
and  implacable  war  against  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry — a 
principle  as  indispensable  to  the  progress  and  greatness  of 
civilised  nations,  as  pure  air  and  water  for  the  preservation 
of  life  and  health.  That  war  still  continues,  as  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  prove  by  a  reference  to  some  of  the  encyclical 
letters  and  other  documents,  which  have  been  issued  by 
various  popes  during  the  last  thirty  years. 

In  1832,  Gregory  the  16th  fulminated  an  encyclical  letter, 
emphatically  condemning  the  attempt  made  by  the  Abb6 
Lamennais,  Count  Montalembert,  and  others,  to  reconcile 
Eomanism  with  the  liberal  tendencies  of  the  age  ;*  in  1850, 

*  For  a  detailed  account  of  this  refusal  of  the  Papacy  to  be  defended,  even 
by  its  ablest  and  most  devoted  servants,  on  condition  of  yielding  some  counts- 
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the   present    Pope — Pius   the   9th — issued   an   Allocution 
against  certain  proceedings  of  the  Mexican  republic  which 
had  done  away  with  the  exemption  of  the  clergy  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  courts,  had  abolished  monastic 
vows,  and  had  proclaimed  liberty  of  worship;  in  March  1861, 
he  published  another  Allocution,  expressly  directed  against 
liberalism    and   progress,  and   maintaining   the   temporal 
power  of  the  papacy  as  an  article  of  faith;    and  in  his 
Allocution  of  6th  Marchl863 — only  five  months  before  Count 
Montalembert's  speeches  in  favour  of  religious  toleration — 
he  expresses  himself  in  the  following  significant  terms,  which 
are  of  themselves  amply  sufiicient  to  prove,  that  the  head  of 
the  Roman  Cotholic   Church  is   as  firmly  determined  to 
oppose  religious  toleration,  as  Count  Montalembert  is  to 
maintain  it.      "  With  this   design,"  says  the  Allocution, 
"we  announce  to  you,  venerable  brothers,  with  a  lively 
satisfaction,  that  we  have  concluded  with  the  republics  of 
San    Salvador   and   of    Nicaragua,   concordats   similar  to 
those  which  the  Holy  See  has  already  concluded  with  the 
other  governments  of  central  America.     In  these  last  Acts, 
we  have  taken  care  to  exact   and  to   decree,  with   every 
other  stipulation,  that  our  most   holy  religion   should  be 
absolutely  the   dominant   and   special   religion   of  these   two 
republics."    It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  these  words  mean 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  efforts   and  demands  of  the 
Eomish  See,  the  exercise  of  all  worship  except  the  Eoman 
Catholic  is  to  be  henceforth  prohibited  in  these  two  states. 
It  is  a  proclamation  of  religious  intolerance  by  the  Holy  See, 
just   such  as  might  have  been  made  four  centuries  ago, 
before  the  assertion  of  the  right  of  free  inquiry,  which  has 
since  won  so  many  victories  for  mankind.     In  the  Allocution 
of  1856,  directed  against  the  acts  of  the  republic  of  Mexico, 
religious  toleration  is   also   stigmatised  in  the   most   un- 
equivocal terms :    "In  order  to  corrupt  more   easily  the 
morals  and  the  souls  of  nations,  in  order  to  propagate  the 
abominable  and  disastrous  plague  of  indifferentism,  and  to 
complete  the  destruction  of  our  holy  religion,  they  admit 
the  free  exercise  of  all  forms  of  worship,  and  they  grant  to 
every  one  the  full  and  entire  right  of  openly  and  publicly 
manifesting    all   sorts   of   thoughts   and  opinions."      The 
Encyclical  of  Gregory  the  16th  also  brands  liberty  of  con- 
science  as  "a   false  and   absurd,   or  rather   extravagant 
maxim,"  and  it  denounces  the  freedom  of  the  press — of  which 
Count  Montalembert  is  so  strenuous  a  defender — as  "the 

nance  to  progiess  and  reform,  see  our  article  on  Lacordaire  in  the  October  No. 
of  this  Eeview. 
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most  calamitous  and  execrable  liberty,  for  which  we  can 
never  have  sufficient  detestation."  Finally,  the  Allocution 
of  Pius  the  9th  in  1861,  in  answer  to  the  remonstrances 
addressed  to  him  by  the  principal  powers  of  Europe,  with  the 
view  of  inducing  him  to  reconcile  himself  with  the  liberal 
tendencies  of  the  age,  reproaches  modern  civilisation  with 
its  toleration  of  non-catholic  forms  of  worship,  and  denounces 
all  dissenters  from  Romanism  as  "infidels." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Church  of  Rome  still  shews 
an  unflinching  determination  to  relinquish  none  of  her 
claims,  and  to  do  nothing  to  reconcile  herself  with  the 
liberal  tendencies  of  the  age,  and  the  necessities  of  modern 
civilisation.  She  condemns  all  those  liberties  which  the 
most  prosperous,  civilised,  and  powerful  nations  of  modern 
times  regard  as  their  most  cherished  possessions.  In  what 
remains  to  her  of  her  own  peculiar  territory  in  Italy,  which 
she  retains  solely  by  the  aid  of  French  bayonets,  she  dis- 
plays the  most  obstinate  resistance  to  every  improvement, 
and  the  dominions  of  the  Church  may  claim  the  bad  pre- 
eminence of  being  the  worst  governed  country  in  Europe. 
Out  of  Italy,  too,  the  hostility  of  the  Church  to  all  progress 
and  all  reform  is  equally  bitter  and  determined.  Every- 
where, there  is  a  profound  antagonism  between  the  utterances 
of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  the  teachings  of  those  whom  the 
most  civilised  and  powerful  nations  have  accepted  as  their 
safest  guides  and  wisest  counsellors :  the  former  consider- 
ing the  development  of  the  knowledge  and  liberty  of 
mankind  as  the  ruin  of  states  and  societies,  the  latter  con- 
sidering it  as  their  chief  glory  and  safeguard.  But  if  this 
be  the  case — and  we  have  surely  said  enough  to  prove  that 
it  is  so — it  follows  that  Count  Montalembert,  in  the  dis- 
courses delivered  at  the  Roman  Catholic  Congress  in  Mechlin 
in  support  of  religious  toleration,  freedom  of  the  press,  and 
freedom  of  teaching,  ought  to  be  viewed,  not  as  the  exponent 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  as  an  opponent 
and  impugner  of  her  teaching  and  authority.  He  praises 
what  she  condemns.  He  affirms  what  she  denies.  He 
claims  as  a  right  for  every  man,  what  she  refuses  to  accord 
to  any.  He,  a  devout  Roman  Catholic,  defends  doctrines 
which  the  head  of  the  Church  denounces  as  "  fatal,"  and  as 
*'  works  of  Satan;"  and — so  far  at  least  as  these  doctrines 
are  concerned — distinctly  and  unequivocally  despises  and 
denies  the  authority  of  the  Church.  In  short,  in  these 
speeches,  Count  Montalembert  has  shewn  himself  a  good 
protestant.  He  has  ventured  to  exercise  the  right  of  free 
inquiry,  and  has  put  himself  in  direct  antagonism  to  the 
principle  of  authority;  but  it  ought  always  to  be  kept  in 
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mind,  while  reading  them,  that  they  are  merely  the  utter- 
ances of  an  eloquent  and  brilliant  orator,  developing  his 
own  enlarged  and  enlightened  \'iews,  and  not  by  any  means 
the  expression  of  a  wish  or  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  of  Eome,  to  reconcile  herself  with  the  free  and  pro- 
gressive tendencies  of  the  age. 

Having  made  these  preliminary  remarks,  in  order  to  guard 
our  readers  against  the  great  error  of  viewing  the  liberal  and 
enlightened  views  contained  in  Count  Montalemhert 's  dis- 
courses, as  the  utterances  of  the  court  of  Kome,  or  as  pos- 
sessing, even  to  the  smallest  extent,  the  sanction  of  her 
authority,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  cast  a  rapid  glance  over 
the  discourses  themselves.  At  the  outset,  the  orator  com- 
pliments Belgium  for  having  embodied  in  her  constitution 
all  the  principles  of  modern  liberty,  and  he  pronounces  that 
constitution  to  be  the  best,  or  at  all  events,  the  least  imper- 
fect, on  the  continent  of  Europe.  He  congratulates  himself 
on  escaping  for  a  time  from  a  country  which  has  become 
"  the  least  free  of  all  the  west,"  and  on  being  able  to  breathe 
the  open  atmosphere  of  public  life,  "  that  glorious  appanage 
of  adult  nations,  that  regime  of  liberty  and  responsibility, 
which  teaches  man  self-reliance  and  self-control,  which ^ 
beyond  the  limits  of  Belgium,  is  especially  wanting  to 
modern  Roman  Catholics.  They  excel  in  private,  they  fail 
in  public  life.  There,  they  are,  unceasingly  and  everywhere, 
outstripped,  excelled,  vanquished,  or  duped  by  their  rivals, 
their  antagonists,  or  their  oppressors ;  sometimes  by  unbe- 
lievers, sometimes  by  protestants;  here  by  democrats,  there 
by  despots."  The  orator  afterwards  i^addresses  himself  to 
point  out  the  causes  and  the  cure  for  this  state  of  things. 
Catholicism  has  hitherto  refused  to  adapt  itself  to  the  great 
revolution  which  has  taken  place  in  modem  society.  It 
remains  impassable  and  immoveable.  It  will  admit  neither 
civil  equality,  political  freedom,  nor  liberty  of  conscience. 
But  it  must  recognise  them  all,  unless  it  wishes  to  lose  its 
influence  and  its  control  over  the  minds  of  men,  and  Count 
Montalemhert  strives  to  prove  that  it  may  safely  and  con- 
sistently do  so.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  he  entirely  fails* 
When  the  Eomish  Church  shall,  voluntarily  and  authorita- 
tively, recognise  civil  equality,  political  freedom,  and  religious 
toleration,  she  will  have  ceased  to  be  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and,  like  the  Irish  snakes  assailed  by  Saint  Patrick,  she  will 
have  "  committed  suicide  to  save  herself  from  slaughter." 

The  progress  of  democracy,  according  to  Count  Montalem- 
hert, is  the  great  feature  of  the  age.  "  I  look  around  me, 
and  everywhere  I  see  only  democracy.  I  behold  that  deluge 
rising,  always  rising,  reaching  all,  and  covering  all.    As  a 
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taan,  I  would  naturally  be  terror-stricken ;  as  a  Christian,  I 
feel  no  alarm ;  for  along  with  the  deluge  I  see  the  rainbow^ 
Upon  that  immense  ocean  of  democracy,  with  its  abysses^ 
its  whirlpools,  its  rocks,  its  calms,  and  its  hurricanes,  the 
church  alone  can  venture,  without  distrust  and  without  fear. 
She  alone  will  not  be  engulfed.    She  alone  has  the  compasa 
true  to  the  pole,  she  alone  has  the  unerring  pilot."     After- 
wards the   orator  proceeds  to   affirm  that   the  future  of 
modern   society  depends  upon  two  problems, —  to  correct 
democracy  by  liberty,  and  to   reconcile  Catholicism  with 
democracy.     "  The  first,"  he  says,  "  is  by  far  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  the  two.     The  natural  affinities  of  democracy  on  the 
one  side  with  despotism,  on  the  other,  with  the  spirit  of 
revolution,  are  the  great  lesson  of  history,  and  the  great 
menace  of  the  future.     Unceasingly  tossed  about  between 
these  two  abysses,  modern  democracy  seeks  painfully  her 
proper  position  and  her  moral  equilibrium.     These  she  will 
only  attain  by  the  assistance  of  religion."     Count  Monta- 
lembert  admits  the  impossibility  of  re-establishing  to-day 
feudalism,  or  theocracy,  or  a  government  of  monopoly  or 
privilege  for  the  advantage  of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the 
many.     "Liberty,"  he  says,  "is  the  first  of  advantages, 
and  the  first  of  necessities  for  the  church.     But  the  church 
can  only  be  free  in  the  midst  of  general  freedom.     No  ex- 
clusive liberty,  and  that  of  the  church  less  than  any  other, 
can  exist  to-day,  except  under  the  guarantee  of  the  common 
liberty.  ...  I  admit  frankly,  that  in  this  identity  of  the 
liberty  of  Catholicism  with  the  public  liberty,  I  see  a  real 
progress.     I  well  understand  that  many  think  otherwise, 
and  regret  the  past  with  a  respectful  sympathy.      I  bow 
before  these   regrets;    but   1  recover  myself,   and  resist,, 
as  soon  as  they  pretend  to  erect  these  regrets  into  a  rule  of 
conscience,  to  turn  catholic  action  in  the  direction  of  the 
vanished  past,  to  denounce  and  condemn  those  who  repulse 
that  Utopia."     Who  can  deny  that  here  the  orator  speaks 
en  hon  protestant,  and  by  no  means  like  a  devout  son  of  the 
Eomish  Church  ?    For  what  have  the  present  pope  and  his 
predecessors  been  striving  to  do  for  the  last  thirty  years,  but 
to  turn  the  footsteps  of  all  devout  catholics  "  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  vanished  past,"  and  to  keep  them  as  far  distant 
as  possible  from  the  liberal  and  progressive  tendencies  of 
the  age  ?    But  if  here  the  Count  speaks  like  a  good  protes- 
tant, in  many  other  parts  of  these  orations  he  speaks  like 
the  most  bigoted  papist.     He  constantly  uses  the  Eomish 
Church  as  a  synonym  for  the  Christian  religion ;  he  seems 
to  consider  the  being  without  God  and  without  religion,  as 
an  exact  equivalent  to  being  without  the  pale  of  that  church; 
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and  he  makes  no  scruple  of  arrogating  to  his  own  form  of 
religion  what  belongs  to  Christians  of  all  denominations, 
who  hold  the  truth  revealed  in  the  Bible,  whatever  may  be 
their  form  of  church  government.  It  is  the  Romish  religion 
alone,  according  to  him,  that  can  save  the  modern  world 
from  the  moral  ruin  with  which  it  is  menaced.  "  I  affirm," 
he  says,  "that  contemporary  society  will  not  save  itself 
without  an  energetic  recourse  to  integral  Christianity,  to 
Christianity  in  its  most  complete  and  vital  form,  as  em- 
bodied in  the  Catholic  Church.  There  will  not  be  enough 
of  wisdom,  or  of  courage,  or  of  virtue,  in  all  the  generations 
present  or  future  to  strive  against  such  formidable  perils ; 
they  will  fall  before  them  if  they  persist  in  encountering 
them  without  God,  without  the  Christian's  God,  the  God  of 
the  church." 

Towards  the  close  of  his  first  oration.  Count  Montalem- 
bert attempts  to  shew  that  liberty  of  teaching,  liberty  of 
association,  and  liberty  of  the  press,  are  especially  necessary 
for  Roman  Catholics.  Let  us  examine  for  a  little  what  he 
says  upon  each  of  these  points.  With  regard  to  the  first  of 
these  liberties,  he  affirms  that  it  has  been  everywhere  and 
especially  claimed  by  CathoHcs,  and  that  it  is  for  them  that 
it  will  be  of  the  greatest  advantage ;  and  he  concludes  by 
asserting,  "  It  is  against  us,  exclusively  against  us,  that  it  is 
unceasingly  disregarded  or  violated  by  force  or  by  stratagem; 
it  is  to  us  especially  that  it  is  refused  where  it  does  not  yet 
exist."  This  we  venture  to  characterise  as  mere  rhetorical 
extravagance,  without  a  vestige  of  solid  foundation  in  truth; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  indisputable  that  the  popes,  the 
official  and  infallible  heads  of  the  Romish  Church,  whose'buUs 
and  allocutions,  and  encyclical  letters  are  the  authoritative 
utterances  of  what  that  Church  believes  and  teaches,  have 
uniformly  condemned  liberty  of  teaching  for  all,  as  a  thing 
dangerous  and  detestable.  But  this  is  not  the  only  instance 
where  Count  Montalembert  maintains  and  defends  what  his 
Church  distinctly  condemns.  Liberty  of  association,  which 
he  next  advocates,  has  also  been  emphatically  condemned 
by  the  papal  authority ;  and  as  to  liberty  of  the  press,  a 
volume  might  be  filled  with  the  papal  denunciations  of  its 
pestilent  and  calamitous  consequences. 

Count  Montalembert's  second  speech  is  almost  entirely 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  great  subject  of  religious 
toleration,  which  ever  has  been,  and  still  is,  strenuously 
opposed  and  condemned  by  the  head  of  the  Romish  Church. 
Toleration  has  often  been  approved  of  by  Roman  Catholics 
where  they  were  the  weaker  party,  and  would  suffer  from  a 
violation  of  its  principles ;  but  when  have  they  approved  of, 
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or  practised  it,  where  they  were  the  dominant  party?  or 
what  Eoman  Catholic  writer  has  ever  disavowed  the  prin- 
ciple of  punishing  heretics  by  the  civil  power,  or  affirmed 
■that  such  a  practice  would  be,  under  all  circumstances,  a 
wicked  and  unjustifiable  action  ?  And  we  ought  not  to  for- 
get that  Cardinal  Bellarmine — one  of  the  greatest  controver- 
sialists of  whom  Eome  can  boast — has  not  been  ashamed  to 
maintain  that  where  heretics  are  stronger,  and  there  is  a  risk 
of  Eoman  Catholics  getting  the  worse,  the  latter  ought  to  keep 
•quiet,  but  that  heretics  ought  to  be  exterminated,  wherever 
that  can  be  done  with  safety.  The  present  pope  some  time 
-ago  announced  that  he  had  taken  this  principle  as  a  basis  of 
action,  that  the  Eomish  religion,  with  all  its  rites,  ought  to 
be  exclusively  dominant,  in  such  sort,  that  every  other  wor- 
ship shall  be  banished  and  interdicted.  The  fact  is,  that 
intolerance  is  an  essential  part  of  the  Eomish  religion, 
whatever  individual  Catholics  may  assert  to  the  contrary. 
**  They"  (the  Eoman  Catholics)  "must  persecute,"  said  the 
late  Mr  Southey,  "if  they  believe  their  own  creed,  for  con- 
science' sake ;  and  if  they  do  not  believe  it,  they  must  per- 
secute for  policy ;  because  it  is  only  by  intolerance  that  so 
corrupt  and  injurious  a  system  can  be  upheld."  "Let 
British  Protestants,"  says  the  Bulwark,  "lay  the  fact  to 
heart,  that  while  they  have  willingly  yielded  to  the  adherents 
of  Eome  all  the  religious  liberty  which  they  themselves 
possess — liberty  of  worship,  liberty  of  preaching,  liberty  of 
proselytism,  liberty  of  the  press — and  while  they  would  with 
one  heart  resist  any  attempt  to  diminish  that  liberty  in  the 
smallest  degree,  in  those  countries  in  which  papacy  is 
dominant,  the  public  worship  and  the  public  preaching  of 
protestants  is  a  crime.  In  Spain,  even  British  residents 
are  only  permitted  to  worship  in  a  private  apartment ;  any 
signal  hung  out  to  direct  a  stranger  to  the  place  would  be 
punished  as  illegal ;  the  worship  must  be  conducted 
throughout  in  the  English  tongue,  and  the  admission  of 
any  Spaniard  to  witness  the  ceremony  would,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, be  made  the  pretext  for  the  removal  of  this  precarious 
privilege.  In  Eome,  and  throughout  the  papal  States,  there 
is  no  liberty  worthy  of  the  name,  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
call  the  permission  of  English  residents  to  meet  for  worship 
in  a  small  apartment  over  against  a  slaughter-house  by  so 
unfit  a  designation.  You  cannot  preach  the  gospel  to 
Eomans  in  the  Eoman  tongue ;  you  dare  not  sell  a  Bible  or 
circulate  it  gratuitously;  you  dare  not  give  away  a  tract 
without  exposing  yourself  to  fine,  imprisonment,  or  exile. 
Were  any  protestant  minister  or  layman  to  attempt  sitting, 
like  Paul,  in  his  own  hired  house  at  Eome,  and  preaching 
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the  kingdom  of  God,  he  would  find  the  vast  superiority  in' 
toleration  of  the  pagan  Tiberius  to  the  popish  Pio  Nono."' 
We  can  attach  but  little  value  to  Count  Montalembert's  elo- 
quent declamation  in  favour  of  liberty  of  worship,  so  long  as 
it  is  refused  by  the  pope  in  that  country  where  he  is  absolute, 
both  as  a  temporal  and  spiritual  monarch,  and  denounced 
by  his  allocutions  in  every  other  part  of  the  world.  That 
declamation  is,  indeed,  nothing  else  but  a  long  and  brilliant 
protest  against  the  past  and  present  teaching  of  the  Church 
of  Eome.  It  is  enough  to  unromanize  Count  Montalembert 
for  the  rest  of  his  life,  or  if  not,  to  mark  him  out  as  the 
most  inconsistent,  illogical,  and  independent  of  Eoman 
Catholics. 

Having  made  these  exceptions  to  the  opinions  of  Count 
Montalembert,  viewed  as  a  devout  and  obedient  follower  of 
the  Eomish  Church,  we  hasten  to  express  our  warm  admi- 
ration of  these  opinions  themselves,  and  of  the  language  in 
which  they  are  clothed.  He  thoroughly  understands,  and 
eloquently  explains,  the  nature  and  limits  of  liberty  of  wor- 
ship. "  Having  received  from  God,"  he  says,  "  along  with 
my  immortal  soul,  moral  liberty,  the  power  of  choosing 
between  the  true  and  the  false,  I  know  that  I  ought  to  choose 
the  true  ;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  be  compelled  by  the  State  to 
believe  that  which  it  believes  to  be  true,  because  the  State 
is  not  the  judge  of  the  truth.  Notwithstanding,  the  State, 
the  civil  and  lay  power,  thoroughly  incompetent  as  regards 
religious  doctrine,  is  bound  to  protect  me  in  the  practice  of 
the  truth  which  I  have  chosen,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  exercise 
of  the  religion  which  I  profess,  because  to  me  it  seems  the 
only  true  one,  and  superior  to  all  others.  This"  it  is  which 
constitutes  religious  liberty,  that  the  modern  State,  the  free 
State,  is  bound  to  respect  and  to  guarantee  it,  not  only  to 
each  citizen  individually,  but  also  to  citizens  united  for  the 
profession  and  propagation  of  their  worship,  that  is  to  say, 
to  corporations,  to  associations,  to  churches.  Is  it  necessary 
to  add,  that  the  religious  liberty  which  I  invoke,  should  not 
be  unlimited,  any  more  than  any  other  liberty  or  authority  ? 
The  liberty  of  worship,  like  all  other  liberties,  ought  to  be 
restrained  by  eternal  reason  and  natural  religion.  The  State, 
incompetent,  as  a  general  rule,  to  judge  between  religious 
worships  and  opinionp,  remains  a  competent,  though  not 
infallible,  judge  of  What  relates  to  the  public  peace  and  the 
public  morals.  It  has  the  right  of  legitimate  defence  against 
everything  which  attacks  ciidl  society."  Count  Montalembert 
acknowledges  that  his  views  in  favour  of  liberty  of  religious 
worship  are  not  general  among  Eoman  Catholics.  "They 
are  very  anxious  to  enjoy  it  themselves,  and  in  that  respect 
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they  have  no  great  merit.  In  general,  every  man  desires 
every  kind  of  liberty  for  himself.  But  religious  liberty  in 
itself,  the  liberty  of  conscience  in  another  person,  the  liberty 
of  a  form  of  worship  which  one  condemns  and  repulses,  that 
is  what  disturbs  and  affrights  the  great  majority  among  us." 
This  dislike  by  the  great  bulk  of  Eomanists,  of  the  principle 
of  religious  toleration,  arises,  according  to  Count  Montalem- 
bert,  from  three  principal  reasons :  because  it  is  deemed  of 
antichristian  origin ;  because  it  is  specially  claimed  by  the 
enemies  of  the  church ;  and  because  they  believe  that  they 
have  more  to  lose  than  to  gain  by  it.  In  combating  the 
second  of  these  reasons,  Count  Montalembert,  as  is  his  wont, 
does  great  injustice  to  the  reformers  and  to  protestantism, 
and  entirely  ignores  the  great  fact,  that,  although  religious 
toleration  was  almost  unkno\\Ti  until  the  present  century, 
although  Protestants  as  well  as  Eomanists  were  generally 
intolerant,  yet  that  protestant  intolerance  was  against  the 
principles  of  protestantism — was  an  excrescence  thrown  out 
by  a  temporary  derangement  of  the  system,  not  an  essential 
part  of  the  system  itself — whereas  intolerance  has  by  many 
a  papal  bull  been  erected  into  a  dogma  of  the  Eomish 
Church,  an  essential  part  of  her  system.  He  also  ventures 
on  the  following  extraordinary  statement  with  regard  to  the 
emplojonent  of  force  by  the  Eomish  Church  as  a  means  of 
conversion : — "  If  I  had  time  to  deliver  to  you  a  course  of 
history,  I,  who  am  not  entirely  ignorant  of  the  history  of  the 
middle  ages,  the  ages  of  exclusive  and  preponderant  faith, 
would  willingly  undertake  to  prove  to  you,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  some  rare  and  too  famous  instances,  force 
with  regard  to  religion  has  played  but  an  insignificant  part, 
and  that  the  Catholic  faith  has  owed  nothing,  or  almost 
nothing,  to  the  employment  of  force,  of  material  restraint 
against  infidels  or  heretics,  even  at  the  most  flourishing  epochs 
of  the  middle  age." 

It  is  pitiable  to  find  a  man  of  Count  Montalembert's 
learning  and  abilities  so  ignorant  of  the  facts  of  history, 
or  so  indifferent  to  their  teaching.  Let  us  glance  at  a  few 
of  these  middle-age  efforts  at  conversion  of  infidels  and 
heretics,  in  which  "  there  was  nothing,  or  almost  nothing,  of 
the  employment  of  force  or  material  constraint."  In  the 
twelfth  century,  the  doctrines  of  the  Albigenses  had  obtained 
almost  universal  belief  throughout  the  south  of  France,  and 
the  doctrine  and  conduct  of  the  Eomish  priesthood  had  fallen 
under  universal  reprobation.  The  people  had  ventured  to 
think  for  themselves,  and  to  bring  the  pretensions  of  Eome 
to  the  test  of  reason  and  Scripture ;  and  this  sealed  their 
doom.     For  the  popes  could  then  domineer  over  society ; 
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were  corrupted  by  the  possession  of  despotic  power ;  were 
resolved  to  assert  their  infallibility;  and  had  habituated 
themselves  to  believe  that  their  every  caprice  was  only  the 
expression  of  the  will  of  the  Most  High.  Accordingly,  Inno- 
cent the  Third  precipitated  a  mighty  army  of  crusaders  under 
Simon  de  Montfort — some  stimulated  by  the  offer  of  a  ple- 
nary pardon  for  their  sins,  and  more  tempted  by  the  hope  of 
licence  and  plunder — against  the  unfortunate  Albigenses. 
Sixty  thousand  of  them  were  massacred  in  the  single  town 
of  Beziers ;  and  after  a  war,  bloody  and  savage  beyond  pre- 
cedent, even  amongst  wars  of  religion,  the  Albigenses  were 
subdued,  or  rather  exterminated,  and  with  them  fell  the 
prosperity,  the  literature,  and  the  national  existence  of  the 
most  interesting  and  progressive  country  in  Europe, — "  the 
progress  of  the  human  mind  in  knowledge  and  civilisation, 
which  had  commenced  so  auspiciously,  was  thrown  back  for 
ages."*  It  was  this  revolt  of  the  Albigenses  against  the 
papal  yoke,  that  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  institution 
of  the  atrocious  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  established  as  a 
distinct  tribunal  in  1233,  when  Pope  Gregory  the  Twelfth 
committed  the  task  of  discovering  and  punishing  heretics 
to  the  hands  of  the  Dominican  friars,  who  commenced  their 
sittings  at  Toulouse,  from  which  city  the  holy  o£&ce  was  gra- 
dually introduced  into  other  parts  of  Europe.  It  was  esta- 
blished in  Spain  by  a  papal  bull,  and  received  the  sanction 
of  the  Spanish  crown  in  1480.  It  was  originally  intended 
to  prevent  or  punish  the  relapse  of  Jews  or  Moors, 
who  had  professed  the  catholic  faith ;  but  its  jurisdiction 
also  extended  over  all  who,  in  faith  or  practice,  differed  from 
the  Church  of  Rome.t  "  The  unhappy  victims  of  the  Inqui- 
sition," says  Mr  Watson,  "were  either  strangled  or  com- 
mitted to  the  flames,  or  loaded  with  chains,  and  shut  up  in 
dungeons  during  life.  Their  effects  were  confiscated,  and 
their  families  stigmatised  with  infamy."  J  After  the  capture 
of  Grenada,  170,000  Jews,  who  refused  to  profess  Catho- 
licism, were  driven  from  Spain,  at  the  instigation  of  Torque- 
mada,  the  Inquisitor-General,  and  compelled  to  leave  behind 
them  their  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones ;  and  at  a  later 
period,  under  Philip  the  Fourth,  the  whole  of  the  ingenious 
and  industrious  Moors,  to  the  number  of  more  than  a  mil- 
lion, who  made  a  garden  of  the  south  of  Spain,  were  cruelly 
driven  from  their  pleasant  homes,  and  compelled  to  take 

*  Dr  M'Crie's  "  Reformation  in  Spain." 

t  The  Inquisition  specially  dreaded  and  hated  the  Bible.  In  1750,  Perez 
del  Prado,  the  Inquisitor-General,  had  the  effrontery  to  write:—"  Some  men 
have  carried  their  audacity  to  the  execrable  extremity  Jof  asking  permission 
to  read  the  Bible. 

X  Watson's  "  Philip  II." 
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refuge  in  Africa.  The  chief  advisers  of  this  measure  were 
the  Spanish  clergy,  with  the  Archbishop  of  Valencia  at  their 
head.  The  last  victim  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  perished 
in  the  flames  as  a  "  Voltairian  heretic,"  in  1824,  Between 
the  first  and  the  last  more  than  three  centuries  had  elapsed. 
During  that  time  how  many  cruelties  had  it  inflicted  ;  how 
many  truths  had  it  stifled  and  trampled  down ;  how  many 
liberties  had  it  extinguished  !  It  had  brutalized  and  degraded 
the  spirit  of  the  nation,  and  had  poured  out  the  blood  of 
thousands  of  victims  to  gratify  the  intolerance  of  the  Eomish 
priesthood,  "  against  whom  the  souls  of  the  martyrs  from 
under  the  altar  cry  much  louder  than  against  all  their  other 
persecutors."* 

But  it  was  not  in  Spain  alone  that  liberty  of  conscience 
was  suppressed  by  force.  The  same  means  were  unspar- 
ingly made  use  of  in  Austria,  Bohemia,  Bavaria,  and 
Poland  to  put  down  the  Reformation,  and  make  the  Catholic 
faith  triumphant.  "  In  Bohemia,  728  of  the  nobility,  who 
were  induced  by  a  promise  of  pardon  to  confess  their  parti- 
cipation in  the  rebellion,  were  deprived  of  their  estates. 
Forty  million  dollars  were  collected  by  confiscation  alone. 
Five  hundred  noble,  and  thirty-six  thousand  citizen  families, 
emigrated.  Bohemia  lost  the  whole  of  her  ancient  privileges. 
The  letters-patent  granted  by  Rudolph  were  destroyed 
by  the  emperor's  own  hands.  His  confessor,  the  Jesuit 
Lamormain,  searched  for  and  burnt  all  heretical  works,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  ancient  Hussites.  Nor  did  the  dead 
escape ;  Eokyzana's  remains  were  disinterred  and  burnt ; 
Ziska's  monument,  every  visible  memorial  of  the  heroism 
of  Bohemia,  was  destroyed.  All  traces  of  religious  liberty 
were  annihilated,  and  the  Emperor,  disregarding  his  promise 
to  the  Elector  of  Saxony  in  regard  to  the  Lutherans, 
declared  himself  bound  in  conscience  to  exterminate 
heretics.  Saxony,  for  form's  sake,  protested  against  this 
want  of  faith.  The  churches  throughout  Bohemia  were  re- 
consecrated by  the  Catholics ;  the  Hussite  pastors,  who  failed 
in  making  their  escape,  fell  a  prey  to  the  savage  soldiers. 
The  peasantry  were  imprisoned  by  the  hundred,  and  com- 
pelled by  famine  to  recant The  most  valuable  of  the 

confiscated  property  was  granted  in  donation  to  the  Jesuits, 
who  were  triumphantly  re-established  in  the  country  for  the 
purpose  of  drugging  the  minds  of  the  enslaved  people ;  and 
so  skilfully  did  they  fulfil  their  ofiice,  that  ere  one  generation 
had  passed  away,  the  bold,  free-spirited,  intelligent  Bohe- 
mian was  no  longer  to  be  recognised  in  the  brutish  crea- 

*  Chillingworth. 
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ture,  the  offspring  of  their  craft,  that  until  ^eiry  lately  has 
vegetated  unnoted  by  history."* 

In  France,  too,  under  Louis  XIV.  and  XV.,  for  a  period  of 
seventy  years  the  Protestants  were  exposed  to  the  severest 
punishments,  and  were  persecuted  by  the  Eoman  Catholic 
clergy  with  the  utmost  inveteracy.  In  proof  of  this,  we  shall 
quote  Rippert  de  Monclar,  Attorney-General  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Aix,  a  Roman  Catholic  layman,  but  an  advocate  of 
toleration.  He  is  writing  in  opposition  to  Monsieur  de 
Montclus,  Bishop  of  Alais,  who  was  urging  on  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Protestants.  "If,"  says  the  Attorney- General, 
"  an  exact  list  were  laid  before  Monsieur  de  Montclus,  of  all 
the  Protestant  ministers  who  have  been  put  to  death,  of  all 
the  persons  of  every  age  and  rank  who  have  been  sent  to  the 
galleys,  of  all  the  taxes,  fines,  and  confiscations  which  have 
been  exacted,  and  all  the  children  who  have  been  taken  away 
from  their  parents ;  of  all  the  marriages  which  have  been 
annulled,  of  all  the  property  which  has  in  consequence  been 
adjudged  to  collaterals,  of  all  the  persons  who  have  been 
imprisoned  and  kept  in  a  long  and  severe  captivity,  of  aU 
the  decrees  which  have  been  carried  out  against  an  infinite 
number  of  others,  of  all  the  excesses  and  all  the  frightful 
murders  committed  on  them  by  the  king's  troops,  and 
against  his  majesty's  intentions,  this  list,  alas!  would  extend 
to  volumes.  All  France  resounds  with  the  cries  of  these 
unfortunates.  They  attract  the  compassion  of  all  those  who 
glory  in  being,  I  will  not  say  Christians,  but  men ;  and  a 
bishop  is  insensible  to  all  this  !  A  bishop  seeks  to  redouble 
this  suffering  !  Would  it  not  become  him  better,  after  having 
planted  and  watered  in  their  favour,  to  groan  for  them,  as 
saith  the  Scriptures,  between  the  porch  and  the  altar,  ^nd 
so  endeavour  himself  to  calm  the  wrath  of  the  prince  ? " 
So  much  for  Count  Montalembert's  assertion  that,  excepting 
in  very  rare  instances,  the  Romish  Church  has  never  advo- 
cated nor  practised  force  or  constraint  to  support  her  creed 
or  to  punish  heresy. 

We  are  sorry  to  find  Count  Montalemhert,  in  a  Lote  to 
his  second  oration,  defending  the  union  of  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  powers  in  the  person  of  the  Roman  Pontiff — which 
everyivhere  else  he  denounces  as  the  "  ideal  of  all  tyrannies," 
— and  founding  his  defence  upon  the  stale  and  often-repeated 
rhetorical  extravagance  uttered  by  M.  Odillon  Barrot  in  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  "II  faut  que  les  deux  pouvoirs  soient 
confondus  dans  VEtat  Roniain,  pour  qiCils  soient  separes  dans 
le  reste  du  mo7ide."     We  confess  ourselves  utterly  at  a  loss 

*  Menzel's  "  History  of  Germany." 
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iio  i^erceive  either  the  propriety  or  the  necessity  of  what  is 
maintained  in  this   extraordinary  proposition,   which   the 
partisans  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope  would  willingly 
erect  into  a  political  axiom.     If  it  be  good  for  the  rest  of  the 
world  that  the  two  powers  should  always  be  separate,  why 
should  it  not  also  be  good  for  the  Roman  States ;  and  by 
what  right  or  authority  is  it  proposed  to  sacrifice  the  Eomans 
for  the  benefit  of  the  rest  of  mankind  ?     We  find  it  impos- 
sible to  understand  how  the  political  slavery  of  the  Eomans, 
is  necessary  for  the  religious  liberty  of  IJie  remainder  of  the 
catholic  world.     The  union  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
powers  is  not  an  essential  principle  or  dogma  of  religion. 
The  church  may  renounce  it  without  heresy ;  the  state  may 
repudiate  it   without   sacrilege.      The  religious   liberty   of 
catholics  is  not  bound  up  in  it.     The  catholics  beyond  the 
Eoman  States  have  no  connection  with  the  pope  as  a  tem- 
poral sovereign;    they  do  not   consider  themselves  as   his 
subjects;   they   do   not   participate  in  the  benefits  of  his 
paternal  government.      To  them  he  is  purely  a  spiritual 
sovereign.     Whether  Eome,  or  some  other  town,  be  the  seat 
of  his  authority,  whether  that  authority  be  exercised  by  a 
simple  or  a  crowned  priest,  may  be  more  or  less  agreeable 
to  them ;  but  we  cannot  perceive  how  either  the  one  or  the 
other  alternative  can  in  any  respect  compromise  their  reli- 
gious liberty,  or  can  give  them  any  pretext  to  insist  that  the 
Eomans  shall  be  condemned  to  perpetual  slavery  to   that 
priestly  rule,  of  whose  paternal  kindness  they  are  so  much 
enamoured,  that  30,000  foreign  bayonets  are  necessary  to 
secure  their  submission.     If  Count  Montalembert  were  to 
succeed  in  making  the  union  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
powers  in  the  person  of  the  pope  a  dogma  of  the  catholic 
faith,  it  would  follow  that  no  improvement  could  possibly 
take  place  in  the  government  of  the  Eomish  see,  which  every- 
one knows  to  be  the  worst  and  most  retrograde  in  Europe — 
the  most  despotic,  the  most  venal,  the  least  public-spirited, 
the  most  productive  of  violent  crimes.     For  the  infallibility 
of  the  pontiff  would  communicate  itself  to  the  sovereign; 
and  a  government  which  believed  itself  to  be  the  very  truth, 
and  the  truth  only,  could  not  admit  the  possibility  of  error, 
or  the  necessity  of  reform.     It  would  consider  rebellion  as 
blasphemy,  and  contradiction  as  sacrilege.     As  to  liberty  of 
conscience,  infallibility  cannot  be  tolerant ;  and  oracles  do 
not  in  general  admit  the  right  of  free  discussion. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  second  oration.  Count  Montalem- 
bert pronounces  a.  glowing  eulogium  upon  the  monastic 
orders  of  the  Eomish  Church,  whose  revival  in  our  own  times, 
after  the  passing  away  of  the  revolutionary  hurricane,  he 
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affirms  to  be  one  of  the  marvels  of  modern  history.  He^ 
glories  in  there  being  at  present  in  the  little  kingdom  of 
Belgium  no  fewer  than  12,000  professed  monks  and  nuns — 
a  number  equal  to  that  which  existed  in  the  days  of  Maria 
Theresa,  the  most  flourishing  period  of  privilege  and  official 
patronage.  We  regret  to  find  Count  Montalembert  congra- 
tulating himself  and  his  hearers  on  the  multiplication  of 
these  drones  in  the  hive  of  humanity,  bound  down  to  an  un- 
natural and  dangerous  celibacy,  living  in  idleness,  and 
wasting  in  religious  formalities,  and  foolish  and  useless- 
austerities,  those  energies  which  should  have  been  devoted 
to  honest  labour  and  rational  devotion.  It  is  somewhat 
curious,  however,  that  in  this  very  Belgium,  whose  devotion 
to  Eomanism  Count  Montalembert  so  highly  vaunts,  there 
should  just  have  appeared  a  work  by  a  distinguished  Romish 
ecclesiastic  exposing  the  sufferings  and  grievances  of  the 
priest,  and  denouncing  the  false  and  unnatural  system  which 
makes  him  a  slave  and  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  church, 
and  compels  him  to  resist  the  impulses  of  his  heart,  and  to 
stifle  the  voice  of  his  conscience.*  In  conclusion,  we  must 
avow  our  utter  disbelief  that  the  Church  of  Eome  will  ever 
be  persuaded  to  adopt  the  reforms  that  Count  Montalembert 
so  eloquently  advocates,  and  that  she  will  ever  voluntarily 
lend  the  sanction  of  her  authority  to  religious  toleration, 
liberty  of  the  press,  and  those  other  liberties  which  she  has 
hitherto  uniformly  opposed  and  denounced.  Reforms  have 
never  come,  nor  are  they  now  likely  to  come,  from  the  bosom 
of  the  Romish  Church,  t  Especially  will  she  struggle  to  the 
last  against  religious  toleration.  She  may  be  compelled  to 
submit  to  it,  but  she  will  never  extend  her  hand  to  bid  it 
]!^elcome.  Y. 

*  Le  Maudit  (The  Accursed.)  Koman  par  L'Abbfi.  ...  A.  Lacroix, 
Verboeckhoven,  et  Oie.,  Bnixelles. 

t  "  Did  Gerson,  or  Pierre  d'Ailly,  succeed  in  rendering  corruption  less 
rampant?  Did  the  Councils  of  Constance  or  of  Basle  produce  the  slightest 
results  ?  Were  the  depravity  of  the  clergy  and  the  brutality  of  the  masses 
less  apparent  in  1615,  than  when,  just  one  century  previously,  the  flames  that 
consumed  Huss  shone  over  the  waters  of  the  Boden  See  ?  The  reform  of  the 
Eomish  Church  is  the  very  shallowest  of  Utopias  ;  for  abuses  are  never  reme- 
died by  those  who,  through  their  continuance,  attain  to  opulence  and  position,'* 
— {Switzerland  the  Fioneer  of  the  Reformation,  by  the  Countess  Dora  d'Istria.) 
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Gongora  ;  an  Historical  and  Critical  Essay  on  the  Times  of  Philip  III.  and 
IV.  of  Spain.  With  Translations  by  Edward  Churton.  London:  J. 
Murray,  Albemarle  Street.     1862. 

Elia,  6  la  Espana  treinta  anos  ha.  Por  Fernan  Cadallero.  Leipzig. 
1864. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  a  country  so  romantic  as  Spain, 
one  also  so  intimately  connected  with  our  own  during  a  most 
eventful  period  of  European  history,  a  country  whose  annals 
of  discovery,  conquest,  and  power  are  so  incontestably  great 
and  interesting,  and  whose  inhabitants  possess  superior  endow- 
ments, both  physical  and  intellectual,  should  excite  compara- 
tively so  little  attention,  and  should  be  also  so  generally  misap- 
prehended by  the  great  mass  of  the  English  nation.  We  say 
misapprehended,  because,  although  there  occasionally  appear 
in  scattered  publications,  or  books  of  too  hasty  travel,  notices 
both  apposite  and  just  of  Spain  and  Spaniards,  yet  it  would 
almost  seem  as  if  exceedingly  little  were  popularly  known  of 
the  present  social  state  of  Spain,  and  exceedingly  little  remem- 
bered of  her  glorious  past.  Doubtless,  unless  in  the  case  of 
individuals  gifted  at  once  with  imagination  to  depict  and 
judgment  to  select,  the  ordinary  traveller  or  resident  in  a 
foreign  country  will  naturally  reproduce  his  impressions  with 
the  partial  colouring  bestowed  by  his  own  character,  education, 
and  prejudices,  reflecting  also  those  of  the  persons  who  chiefly 
compose  his  circle  of  observation.  With  the  most  sincere 
desire  to  be  impartial,  as  well  as  carefully  observant,  he  will 
fall  into  many  errors,  and  some  blunders,  not  a  little  ridiculous. 
We  all  know  this  to  be  the  case  when  foreigners  write  about 
ourselves,  and  give  their  compatriots  descriptive  experiences 
of  travel  or  sojourn  in  England.  We  may  therefore  readily 
imagine  how  travellers,  essayists,  or  romancers  have  contributed 
not  a  little  to  give  us  a  conventional  type  of  social  Spain,  not 
always  in  accordance  with  more  exact  knowledge.  With  the 
present  improved  means  of  access,  and  complete  safety   in 

*  The  following  article,  from  the  pen  of  a  lady  who  has  been  long  familiar 
with  the  scenes  which  she  describes,  we  willingly  admit,  in  the  hope  that, 
though  it  may  have  too  much  of  the  couleur  de  rose,  it  may  serve  to  awaken  a 
warmer  interest  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  benighted  Spain.  It  must  have  been 
often  remarked  that  none  are  so  affectionately  desirous  for  the  evangelisation  of 
any  land,  papal  or  pagan,  as  those  Christian  men  and  women  who  have  been  on 
the  spot,  and  mingled  with  the  people  ;  and  next  to  personal  experience  must 
be  the  influence  of  such  "  Keminiscences  "  as  those  supplied  in  this  paper, 
which  bring  us  face  to  face  with  Spain  and  the  Spaniards.  For  this  reason, 
we  have  often  regretted  that  our  foreign  missionaries,  instead  of  attempting 
to  interest  us  in  particular  cases  of  conversion,  do  not  aim  more  at  interesting 
013  in  the  people  whom  they  have  been  sent  to  convert. — Ed.  B.  ^  F.  E.  R. 
VOL.  XIII. — NO.  XLVIII.  Z 
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travelling  by  the  "beaten  paths,"  perhaps  also  the  "unfre- 
quented ways,"  though  of  this  we  can  speak  with  less  certainty, 
doubtless  there  will  shortly  pour  into  the  Iberian  peninsula,  as 
in  other  well-known  countries,  not  isolated  travellers  or  occa- 
sional families,  but  hordes  of  people,  who  will  return  to  en- 
lighten their  brethren.  And  then,  the  popular  notion  of  the 
Spaniard,  as  proud,  morose,  poor,  and  fanatically  devout,  with 
the  never-failing  "  navaja "  treacherously  ready  for  the  un- 
guarded bosom,  of  his  foe,  the  slouched  "sombrero,"  the 
voluminous  folds  of  the  "  capa,"  concealing  the  destitution  or 
deshabiUe  of  the  wearer,  with  a  like  sombre  exterior,  will  be 
somewhat  modified  when  we  reluctantly  comprehend  that  the 
modern  Spaniard,  in  the  great  towns  at  least,  is  adopting 
exaggerated  Parisian  fashions  with  a  deplorable  rapidity,  and 
that  the  veritable  lover  of  the  antique  and  the  picturesque  is 
wofully  sighing  over  the  transformation. 

Still  the  Spaniard  has  a  national  character  of  his  own,  in 
many  ro.-.ects  great  and  noble.  He  remembers  the  glories  of 
his  past  history,  and  lifts  his  crest  proudly  as  he  does  so ;  he  is 
awakening  from  his  long  lethargic  dream,  he  is  shaking  off  the 
vices  of  misgovernment,  he  is  devout  stil'  !)iit  his  devotion  is 
tempered  with  a  reasonable  ambition  to  i  gain  his  lost  place 
in  the  van  of  civilisation  and  culti'<-a,tea'  -  bought.  Deplorable 
as  is  the  well  known  and  too  true  story  of  Spain's  decadence, 
all  who  know  and  love  her  are  gratefully  aware  how  wonder- 
ful has  been  her  progress  for  some  years  past.  Suffice  it  to 
advert  to  this,  as  it  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  dilate  on  the 
great  and  important  questions  connected  with  her  religion  or 
politics.  To  ignore  these  entirely,  even  in  the  slightest  sketch 
of  social  manners  relating  to  any  people,  would  be  alike  unfair 
and  impossible.  From  facts  we  draw  our  best  conclusions,  and 
Protestants  at  least  must  deplore  that  the  bigotry  of  her  rulers 
should  have  struck  to  the  heart  of  a  noble  nation  those  fatal 
blows  which  have  been  draining  her  life  blood  during  the  long 
years  of  European  progress,  from  which,  by  suicidal  acts,  Spain 
alone  seemed  to  be  excluded.  Speaking  one  of  the  noblest  and 
most  harmonious  of  the  European  languages,  a  tongue  which,  in 
the  words  of  their  great  monarch,  Charles  V.,  would  be  "no  un- 
worthy channel  were  God  to  condescend  once  more  to  converse 
with  men,"  or  rather  the  fittest  vehicle  for  man  to  converse 
with  heaven,  with  an  imperishable  possession  in  the  past,  of  a 
glorious,  if  brief,  Augustan  age,  that  of  Cervantes,  Lope  de  Vega, 
Quevedo,  and  Calderon,  boasting  too  of  lesser  luminaries  in 
modern  times,  not  unworthy  to  lead  a  nation's  thought,  it  is  not 
matter  of  surprise  that  a  now  awakening  interest  should  be  in 
some  quarters  felt  for  Spain.  Her  politics,  her  religion,  and 
her  powerful  intrigues,  once  overshadowing  Europe,  occupy  a 
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vast  foreground  in  the  historical  works  lately  presented  by 
EngHsh  and  foreign  scholars  to  the  reading  public.  Spain  and 
her  rulers  may  now  be  read,  not  in  the  incorrect  narratives  of 
partial  or  prejudiced  histories,  but,  as  in  the  authentic  state 
documents  of  Simancos,  kings  and  ambassadors  speak  their 
own  words,  tell  their  own  tales.  We  see  them  "  in  their 
own  habits  as  they  lived."  Accomplished  scholars  have  also 
devoted  themselves  to  the  elucidation  of  various  periods  in  the 
literary  history  of  the  nation,  and  to  these  we  owe  no  small 
debt  of  gratitude.  They  familiarise  us  with  a  near  but  unfa- 
miliar people.  They  give  us  also  to  know  something  of  the 
poets,  whose  songs  touch  the  heart  of  a  nation,  whose  graceful 
fancies  are  household  words. 

On  perusing  Gongora's  honeyed  phrases,  stately  verse,  and 
covert  satire,  as  lately  rendered  in  an  English  dress  with  such 
tender  and  admirable  skill,  we  seem  to  identify  ourselves  with 
other  modes  of  thought  and  feelings  than  our  own. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  permitted  us  here  to  introduce  a  few 
extracts,  and  assist  in  rendering  a  just  tribute  to  the  elegance 
and  beauty  of  the  translator's  version  of  his  often  redundant 
and  obscure  original.  Spanish  authors,  both  of  Gdngora's  own 
time,  and  since  that  period,  were  severe  in  their  denunciations 
of  the  refined  conceits  and  euphonisms  of  the  poet.  We  will 
leave  the  exact  critics  to  determine  whether  the  translator  in 
giving  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  original  has  not  spared  the 
reader  something  of  the  "  Gdngorisno"  which  have  been  so 
satirised.  From  the  "  Ode  on  the  Armada,"  which  is  beauti- 
fully rendered,  we  take  the  following ;  and  it  will  help  us  to 
understand  a  little  of  the  feeling  which  sent  forth  the  enter- 
prise, and  the  dire  disappointment  at  the  result : — 

I. 

Uplift  thy  glorious  hand,  majestic  Spain, 

From  bordering  Frank  to  misbelieving  Moor, 
From  Pyrenee  to  Atlas  far  away  : 

Let  the  war  trumpet  peal  from  shore  to  shore, 
And  call  thy  valiant  sons  from  hill  and  plain  ; 
Then,  visored  close  in  hardest  steel,  display 
Thy  conquering  ensigns  in  the  blaze  of  day : 

That  so  the  lands  in  our  weak  mercy  strong, 

Nations  combined  our  holy  faith  to  wrong. 
Dazed  by  the  flash  of  swords,  and  gleaming  arms, 
In  mortal  fear's  alarms, 
Backward  may  turn  their  eyes, 
And,  as  the  foggy  clouds  from  bright  sunrise. 

Or  wax  dissolv'd  in  noonday's  golden  light. 
May  shrink  before  thy  radiance,  scared  and  blind, 

Their  dull  and  clouded  sight 
As  dark  and  dim  as  their  ungracious  mind. 
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ir. 

Thou,  who  in  holy  zeal  and  generous  rage. 

Hast  peopled  watery  Neptune's  billowy  breast 
With  mast-trees,  like  tall  forests,  tossing  high. 

And  ranked  each  knight  of  thine,  with  lance  in  rest, 
Against  presumptuous  Britain  war  to  wage, 
Without  delay  or  dread,  with  pageantry 
Of  numbers  that  might  ocean-waves  outvie. 

With  sails  that  might  exhaust  the  fabled  store 

Of  Eolus  for  winds  to  waft  them  o'er  ; 
Doubt  not,  those  English  pirates  soon  shall  stain 
The  green  and  whitening  main 
With  dark  and  crimson  gore, 
And  strew  with  costly  wrecks  old  ocean's  floor ; — 

Yea,  though  from  far  the  trophies  hither  come. 
Thy  ports  and  strands  shall  see  the  spoils  outspread, 

Proud  banners  gathered  home, 
Battered  and  captive  ships,  and  weltering  dead. 

Let  US  now  hear  a  little  what  the  "  Dons"  thought,  and  still 
think,  of  our  beloved  England  ;  also  we  do  not  require  to  be 
told  that  the  name  of  her,  whom  Englishmen  of  her  own  day 
both  loved  and  feared,  the  very  type  of  a  right  glorious  queen, 
— the  "  Gloriana"  of  the  courtiers  and  the  poets  of  that 
"  Golden  Age," — the  popular  "  Good  Queen  Bess,"  the  Pro- 
testant queen,  who  made  her  strong  will  felt  through  Europe 
— is  the  detested  "  Reina  Isabel,"  whose  name  will  yet  make 
Spanish  eyes  flash  with  anger. 

No  wonder,  therefore,  that  a  poet  of  her  own  time,  the 
courtly  G6ngora,  thus  expressed  the  popular  feeling  of  Spain : — 

III. 

0  island  once  so  Catholic,  so  strong. 

Fortress  of  faith,  now  heresy's  foul  shrine. 
Camp  of  trained  war,  and  wisdom's  sacred  school. 

The  time  hath  been,  such  majesty  was  thine, 
The  lustre  of  thy  crown  was  first  in  song ! 
Now  the  dull  weeds  that  spring  by  Stygian  pool 
Were  fitting  wreath  for  thee.     Land  of  the  rule 

Of  Arthurs,  Edwards,  Henries  !     Where  are  they  ? 

Their  mother  where,  rejoicing  in  their  sway, 
Firm  in  the  strength  of  faith  ?     To  lasting  shame 
Condemned,  through  guilty  blame 
Of  her  who  rules  thee  now. 
O  hateful  Queen !  so  hard  of  heart  and  brow. 

Wanton  by  turns,  and  cruel,  fierce,  and  lewd. 
Thou  distalF  on  the  throne,  true  virtue's  bane. 

Wolf -like  in  every  mood. 
May  heaven's  just  flame  on  thy  false  tresses  rain  I 

As  the  sonnets  of  G6ngora  are  considered  by  critics  to  be 
amongst  his  best  poems,  we  will  extract  one  of  a  serio-comic 
kind,  doubtless  very  telling  in  those  days  when  the  shadow  of 
knighthood  yet  lingered. 
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ElDINa  TO  THE  TOUENAMENT. 

Put  on  your  gay  attire  :  the  lists  are  drawn : — 

Black  hat  with  plumes  high  waving,  crimson  dyed ; 

Buff  coat  and  sleeves  with  slashes  white  and  wide, 
Yet  not  so  wide  as  my  lord  bishop's  lawn  ; 

And  on  your  arm  jour  lady's  favour  tied; 
Device  and  legend  fair  upon  your  shield  ; 
Bright  mounted  sabre,  such  as  heroes  wield  ; 

Boots  new  and  edged  with  silver  ;  mount  and  ride 
On  your  Valencian  charger,  groomed  so  well, 

With  housings  that  surpass  all  Barbary  land, 

"With  lance  that  brooks  no  changeling,  but  will  stand 
Encounters  such  as  Amadis  befel : 

With  studied  unconcern  keep  firm  your  seat ; 

And  now,  pray  heaven  no  dog  may  cross  the  street. 

From  the  sacred  sonnets  we  extract  the  following  :— 

On  the  Nativitv. 

To  hang  transfixed  upon  the  bitter  cross, 

To  bear  thy  bleeding  brows,  all  pierced  with  thorn, 
For  frail  man's  glory  to  abide  foul  scorn, 

And  for  his  gain  to  welcome  deepest  loss, 

This  was  a  Hero's  deed  : — but  to  be  born 

In  such  poor  abject  lodging,  such  scant  room, 
A  doorless  shed  in  icy  blasts  forlorn. 

So  low  to  stoop,  who  from  such  height  didst  come, 
0  what  a  choice  was  this,  my  Sovran  Lord ! 

What  strength  did  Godhead  to  thy  cradle  lend, 

To  bear  that  outrage  of  cold  winter's  breath ! 
Not  more  thy  bloody  sweat  or  body  gored  : 
For  greater  far  the  distance  to  descend 

From  God  to  Man,  than  from  poor  Man  to  Death ! 

Saint  Teresa. 

Good  measure  of  the  seed  that  fell. 

Not  on  rude  thorns  or  arid  stone, 
But  the  kind  earth,  requitted  well 

With  plenteous  fruit,  five  score  for  one, 

Was  found  in  this  good  saint,  whose  worth. 
Appraised  by  lawful  standard  now, 

From  Avila  that  gave  her  birth. 

Prompts  far  and  near  the  bedesman's  vow. 

For  not  alone  of  grain  so  pure 

She  gave  full  measure,  just  and  true, 

She  brought,  the  treasure  to  secure. 
The  girding  cord  and  sackcloth  too. 

In  dreams  she  soar'd  to  Carmel's  height. 
And  saw  perchance  the  bush  that  bloom'd, 

Wrapt  in  a  shroud  of  fiery  light. 
With  buds  of  glory  unconsumed. 

Thence  to  the  world  returning  down. 

She  walked  unsandal'd  evermore  ; 
But  in  strong  tables,  firm  as  stone, 

Her  reverend  Code  Reformed  she  bore. 
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Or,  like  the  Tishbite's  follower  blest, 

She  track'd  the  car  of  heavenly  lovo 
That  bore  him  to  his  endless  rest, 

And  caught  his  mantle  from  above  : 

Thence,  love-inspired,  to  earth's  dark  way^.  ^^y  j^Y 
She  turned,  her  convent  homes  to  rear,     i-,,.  ■ 

In  number  like  the  nights  and  days 
In  Spain's  star-spangled  hemisphere. 

Her  convent  homes  for  souls  distressed 

She  reared,  celestial  sojournings. 
Whereto  poor  mourners  flew  for  rest, 

Like  bees  at  eve  with  weary  wings. 

With  such  wise  zeal  her  spirit  glow'd, 
With  language  meet  for  grey-haired  men, 

The  counsels  from  her  lips  that  flowed, 
Had  graced  a  mitred  prelate's  pen. 

In  Avila  right  nobly  born. 

She  grew,  and  nature  gave  beside 
Such  beauty  as  might  well  adorn 

The  state  of  Juno's  bird  of  pride. 

But  in  the  spring-tide  of  her  youth, 

Proof  to  the  fond,  beguiling  sin. 
The  fragile  crystal  kept  the  truth, 

The  firmness  of  the  rock  within. 

Her  penitential  followers  pale 

In  ashy  cowls,  might  match  the  crowd 
That  to  the  prophet's  boding  wail 

At  Nineveh  in  ashes  bowed. 

Wise  virgin  I     She  with  live-long  toil,. 

The  watcher's  lamp  so  firm  to  bear. 
Has  left  her  store  of  sacred  oil 

To  sparkle  from  her  sepulchre  : 

And  it  shall  burn  more  bright  with  years, 

Unwasted  till  the  Bridegroom  come  ; 
And  the  good  seed  she  sowed  in  tears. 

Return  in  sheaves  of  gladness  home. 

Though  the  period  of  these  poems  has  long  gone  by,  yet  as  we 
read  we  feel  that  we  are  becoming  acquainted  with  the  people  ; 
impressions  of  that  eventful  period  have  had  here  their  chronicle ; 
we  are  learning  something  of  the  phases  of  character,  thought, 
and  emotion,  as  expressed  by  one  of  themselves,  and  so  in  fancy 
we  glide  from  the  past  to  the  present.  We  recall  all  we  have 
personally  known  of  sunny  Spain  and  her  dependencies.  How 
vivid  the  picture  becomes  !  Cadiz  gleams  before  us,  "  her  fair 
white  walls"  rising  from  the  sea,  a  very  queen  of  beauty. 
Well  do  we  remember  when  our  vessel  last  cast  anchor  in  that 
lovely  bay,  in  the  earliest  dawn  of  a  summer  morning.  We 
recall  how  anxiously  we  longed  for  the  complete  daylight,  how 
bright  the  night  was  with  her  thousand  stars,  how  long  it 
seemed  before  the  brilliant  Venus,  shining  down  on  us  with 
beams  -  reflected  in  the  water,  faded  away  in  the  clearer  dawn^ 
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and  then  how  gradually  the  fair  city  rose  into  distincter  out- 
line, the  dash  of  the  approaching  boats,  the  leaping  on  board 
of  the  boatmen,  the  noise,  the  gesticulations,  the  picturesque 
Andaluz  costume,  the  lithe  graceful  figures,  the  rapid  utterance 
in, the  southern  Spanish,  the  glad  rowing  to  shore,  the  spark- 
ling vivacity  of  everything,  people  and  sunlight  alike  bright 
and  cheery.  Such  are  our  visions  of  Cadiz,  not  then  seen  for 
the  first  time.  On  the  occasion  to  which  we  allude,  we  came 
from  a  land  still  further  south,  from  the  country  of  the  Moors; 
and  from  islands  nestling  in  the  sunny  seas  on  the  same  bright 
coast.  Our  lips  long  accustomed  to  familiar  use  of  the  Spanish 
tongue,  our  ears  caught  up  all  the  varied  intonations  round  us  with 
a  positive  sensation  of  a  heartfelt  delight.  Through  the  narrow 
streets  we  passed  along,  the  tall  houses,  with  walls  of  spotless 
white,  gay  with  their  green  fresh  balconies,  filled  with  perfumed 
blooms,  birds  also  hanging  in  cages  pretty  numerously,  and 
ever  and  anon  sending  a  gush  of  natui-al  melody  into  the  clear 
bright  air.  But  by  far  too  florid  would  be  the  picture  were  we 
to  write  all  that  we  recall  of  gay,  pleasant  Cadiz.  We  confess 
that  our  landing  there  after  any  absence,  still  is,  as  it  was  at 
first,  a  singularly  exhilarating  sensation.  The  delight  to  live, 
the  simple  blessing  "  to  be,"  seems  for  the  moment  enough  of 
happiness. 

But  we  are  wending  our  way  amongst  courteous  yet  brisk 
passers  by  to  our  hotel.  A  breakfast,  half  French  half  Spanish, 
awaits  us,  the  fresh  baked  and  peculiarly  crusted  loaves  of 
Cadiz,  for  which  it  has  a  renown  at  least  amongst  Spaniards, 
and  for  which  we  will  confess  to  a  predilection,  lying  each  in  a 
snowy  napkin  on  our  plates,  the  "vino  tinto"  of  the  country, 
universally  drank  at  the  morning  meal,  omelettes,  "compuestos" 
(made  dishes),  fish,  coffee,  whatever  we  chose  to  order,  all  go'od, 
save  "  tea,"  an  unknown  beverage,  which  it  would  be  as  well 
not  to  ask  for,  we  have  no  real  reason  to  complain  of  our  hotel; 
and  complain  we  do  not,  though  the  apartments  which  we  can 
have  to  ourselves  are  not  of  the  best  description.  However 
"  paciencia,"  as  our  Iberian  friends  are  accustomed  to  say  in 
cases  of  this  nature,  "  como  ha  de  ser,  no  hay  remedio."  This, 
uttered  with  the  native  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  expresses  the 
whole  philosophy  of  resignation.  Perhaps  "  John  Bull,"  on 
his  travels,  would  be  sometimes  the  better  if  he  took  with  him 
a  little  more  resignedness  to  the  loss  of  especial  English  com- 
forts. He  will  find  abundant  compensation  when  these  are 
lacking,  if  he  only  opens  his  eyes  wide  enough,  that  is,  those  of 
his  mind  and  sensations,  as  well  as  his  bodily  organs.  We 
now  desire  the  obliging  "  muchacho"  to  purchase  for  us  a  daily 
paper  ;  finding  nothing  of  very  stirring  interest,  and  that,  in 
spite  of  the  railroad  pace  of  most  things  in  the  present  day. 
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events  have  been  tolerably  stationary  since  we  left  our  almost 
tropical  home  a  few  weeks  ago,  we  refresh  our  travelling 
costume,  and  stroll  out  to  revive  our  pleasant  acquaintance 
"with  Cadiz  the  Fair,  and  to  pay  a  few  friendly  visits. 

It  is  pleasant  walking  in  the  cheerful  streets,  provided  you 
exercise  the  discretion  during  the  sunny  hours  of  keeping  to 
the  shady  side.  The  houses  are  handsome,  and  extremely 
lofty  ;  well  kept  also.  The  delightful  Moorish  style  of  build- 
ing round  a  court  paved  with  squares  of  black  and  white 
marble,  prevails.  In  the  great  majority  of  instances,  a  foun- 
tain pours  forth  its  cooling  waters  in  the  centre.  The  marbles 
Beem  cold  and  glassy  as  you  pass  in  from  the  heated  street  pave- 
ments. You  traverse  the  "  Zagaan,"  or  wide  open  gate  en- 
trance. A  porter  meets  you  there  if  it  be  a  great  residence ;  if 
a  house  of  less  pretensions,  on  knocking  at  the  inner  door,  you 
are  greeted  by  the  cry  from  the  corridor  above  of  "  Quien  esta 
ahi  ?"  (Who  is  there  ?),  to  which  you  respond,  "GentedePaz" 
(peaceful  people),  and  receive  the  customary  permission  to 
enter.  So  you  walk  straight  up  the  massive  stone  or 
marble  staircase,  and  are  met  in  the  "galeria,"  or  ante- 
chamber, by  a  domestic,  often  a  black-eyed  damsel  with 
gold  earrings,  and  a  rose  or  pink  coquettishly  adjusted  in 
her  raven  locks  ;  sometimes,  we  must  confess,  by  a  more  slat- 
ternly handmaid.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  large  folding-doors 
of  the  sala  are  opened  for  your  reception,  for  during  the  morn- 
ing hours  doors  and  windows  are  generally  scrupulously  closed 
to  shut  out  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

This  description  seems,  in  its  general  features,  to  serve  for 
any  part  of  Spain  and  its  dependencies,  though  the  houses  of 
Cadiz  and  of  Seville  possess  a  stately  elegance  not  always  met 
in  such  perfection  elsewhere.  The  salas  are  most  frequently 
large  and  lofty  rooms,  and  somewhat  formally,  though  hand- 
somely furnished.  They  give  a  prevailing  notion  of  etiquette  and 
ceremony,  and  are  certainly  very  un-English  in  many  respects, 
yet  not  the  less  suited  for  the  purposes  designed,  which  are  visits 
of  ceremony,  evening  reunions,  or  "tertulias,"  and  large  gather- 
ings of  family  and  friends.  By  the  way,  that  word  "  family" 
has  a  very  extended  significance  as  it  would  seem  in  Spain, 
a  somewhat  more  clannish  meaning  than  we  usually  attach  to 
it  in  a  modern  sense.  It  seems  to  include  not  only  near  rela- 
tions, but  a  goodly  number  of  distant  cousins,  all  embraced 
under  the  tender  and  afifectionate  "  La  Familia."  So,  on  the 
days  of  the  patron  saints  of  the  various  members  of  the  house- 
hold, there  will  be  held  quite  a  morning  reception,  when  bevies 
of  ladies  and  groups  of  gallants,  all  in  modish  attire,  will  throng 
to  offer  their  congratulations,  and  the  evening  will  again  see  a 
gay  crowd  of  flatterers  in  the  lighted  saloon,  when  music  and 
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tlie  dance  exercise  their  wonted  fascinations.  Thus  it  is  that, 
being  much  in  general  and  polished  society  from  her  earliest 
years,  a  Spanish  girl  betrays  noneof  the  awkwardness  of  her  Eng- 
lish sister.  She  seems  always  to  have  known  society,  and  has 
none  of  the  ruggedness  of  the  secluded  school-room  to  shake 
off.  How  often  have  we  been  astonished  at  the  precocious 
little  ladies  who  utter  their  graceful  compliments,  or  sustain  a 
conversation  with  the  most  finished  ease  !  They  will  play  their 
part  very  early  on  the  stage  of  life,  and  they  are  now  quite 
prepared  to  accept^the  role,  or  anticipate  it. 

But  we  have  scarcely  got  beyond  the  threshold  of  the  large 
"  sala"  to  which  we  are  now  introduced  ;  possibly  we  may  be 
led  into  the  "  estrado,"  an  interior  and  smaller  withdrawing 
room.  As  we  pass  down  the  long  and  ample  saloon,  we  glance 
at  the  somewhat  formal  arrangement  of  the  furniture  round  the 
walls,  leaving  the  vast  centre  space  unoccupied.  In  a  wealthy 
house  there  will  be  no  lack  of  gilding  and  Parisian  mirrors, 
and  the  floor  will  be  covered  with  the  pretty  and  delicate  Cadiz 
matting,  giving  a  great  impression  of  coolness  and  cleanliness. 
Unless  it  be  quite  a  modern  dwelling,  do  not  think  the  sofa  we 
reach  at  last  will  at  all  answer  our  ideas  of  what  a  sofa  should  be. 
We  rather  imagine  that  the  seat  will  be  found  to  be  stuffed 
into  a  preposterous  hardness,  scarcely  compensated  by  any 
reflections  we  can  make  on  the  costly  carving  of  its  high  back 
or  stiff  sides.  It  is  evidently  a  ponderous  ceremonial  thing. 
The  smaller  dimensions  of  the  "  estrado"  give  it  the  air  of  less 
formality  than  the  sala  through  which  we  passed.  Fashions  in 
this  unstable  age,  may  be  gradually  operating  a  change  ;  but  to 
our  certain  knowledge,  until  very  recently  the  curious  English 
mode  of  crowding  a  drawing-room  with  all  sorts  of  furniture,  in 
all  sorts  of  positions,  was  not  admired  by  Spaniards.  The  studied 
disarrangement  of  the  couches,  chairs,  and  tables,  with  the  con- 
fused scattering  of  knicknacks,  has  been  positively  mistaken  in 
the  case  of  English  houses  abroad,  for  the  disturbing  prepara- 
tions made  by  the  housemaid  in  sweeping  and  dusting  the  apart- 
ment. The  rooms  were,  even  after  explanations  given,  pro- 
nounced to  be  extremely  untidy,  and  much  perplexity  and  dis- 
comfort was  experienced  in  the  absence  of  a  sofa  placed  exactly 
at  the  head  of  the  room,  where  the  lady  of  the  house  is  expected 
to  receive  her  more  distinguished  visitors.  Doubtless  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  unconscious  Oriental  feeling  in  this.  The  Spa- 
niards are  indeed  a  semi-eastern  nation.  Their  long  contact 
with  the  Moors  seems  to  have  left  indubitable  traces.  The 
veiled  and  shrouded  women, — the  conventional  restrictions 
forbidding  unmarried  women  of  any  respectable  station  to  walk 
abroad  in  the  streets  unaccompanied  by  a  matron — the  even- 
ing serenades  and  conversations  between  the   "novias"   and 
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the  "novios,"  she  in  her  balcony  or  latticed  window,  he  carefully- 
muffled  in  "capa"  and  "  sombrero"  in  the  streets,  just  as  we  read 
in  the  old  romances  and  dramas, — the  custom  for  a  passer  by 
never  to  address  an  individual  so  muffled,  though  he  may 
know  him  intimately  and  be  quite  sure  of  his  identity,  as  to 
recognise  him  would  be  a  glaring  infringement  of  etiquette, — 
all  these  traits  point  not  only  to  the  spirit  of  the  old  intrigues, 
but  seem  to  be  evident  relics  of  Moorish  usage, — the  customs 
of  an  oriental  people  engrafted  on  the  freer  manners  of  a 
Gothic  race.  So  it  is  with  the  desire  to  be  duly  installed  in 
the  supposed  seat  of  honour.  In  such  parts  of  European  Tur- 
key as  we  have  visited,  we  noted  a  similar  punctilious  observ- 
ance ;  the  chief  guest  expects  the  seat  of  honour  on  the 
"  divan,"  and  that  is,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  corner  to  the  right 
hand  at  the  upper  end  of  the  chamber. 

But  now  to  our  Spanish  visit.  The  lady  of  the  house  enters. 
With  what  a  firm,  self-possessed  step  she  traverses  the  apartment. 
With  a  winning,  stately  bow,  or  a  kind  pressure  of  the  hand,, 
if  you  be  a  lady  guest,  she  salutes  you ;  in  soft  Castillian  tones 
she  begs  you  to  be  seated,  and  assumes  a  place  at  your  side. 
If  not  a  day  or  hour  of  formal  reception,  you  may  find  her  some- 
what in  disarray,  less  carefully  "compuesta"  than  she  is  at  other 
periods.  Her  raven  tresses  may  be  even  imprisoned  in  a  ker- 
chief, a  shawl  of  some  rich  texture  loosely  flowing  about  her 
person  ;  but  she  betrays  no  conscious  embarrassment,  as  if  your 
visit  could  be  other  than  well-timed  and  agreeable.  She  has 
that  air  of  perfect  breeding  which  makes  you  feel  entirely  wel- 
come. How  her  lustrous  eyes  flash  on  you,  and  sympathise 
with  her  words,  as  her  graceful  compliments  and  easy  small 
talk  flows  uninterruptedly  on.  While  she  speaks,  her  jewelled 
fingers  restlessly  agitate  the  fan  as  only  a  Spanish  woman  can 
do.  The  pretty,  indispensable  plaything  seems  instinct  with 
meaning  in  her  hands.  No,  not  even  to  receive  a  visit  en  desha- 
6iWe,can  a  Spanish  belle,  maid  ormatron,  relinquish  herfavourite 
toy.  Cool  weather  or  the  reverse,  no  matter,  she  fans  unceasingly 
on,  now  using  it  to  point  a  gesture,  now  to  playfully  admonish. 
Yes,  the  fair  Spaniard  has  charms  and  graces  pecul'ar  to 
herself  What  though  her  education  in  a  bookish  sense  may  have 
been  neglected,  though  in  point  of  cultivated  intellect  she  by  no 
means  stands  on  a  level  with  her  often  well-read  husband,  father, 
or  brother,  yet  how  little,  in  her  perfect  savoir  faire  she 
betrays  undue  ignorance.  She  has  a  general  knowledge  of  men 
and  things,  picked  up  from  early  mixing  in  social  circles,  and  she 
has  the  merit  of  not  venturing  to  talk  on  what  she  does  not 
comprehend.  We  dare  say  she  has  read  a  good  many  most 
romantic  romances,  and  she  has  long  been  a  regular  visitant  at 
the  theatre,  and,  in  the  large  towns,  the  opera.     She  thinks,, 
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and  does  not  hesitate  to  say  so,  that  the  duties  of  the  day  being 
fairly  over,  the  proper  way  to  spend  the  evening  is  at  the 
theatre,  or  in  the  cheerful  evening  society  usually  gathered  at 
her  own  or  her  friends'  houses.  In  Spain  itself,  we  must  not 
omit  the  "Corrida  de  Toros,"  the  well-known  bull-fight.  Our 
fair  Spanish  friend  will  possess  the  tenderest  heart,  but  she 
loves  the  national  pastime.  It  has  a  strange  fascination  to  the 
national  mind.  Let  us  hope  she  shuts  her  eyes  to  a  good  deal 
of  its  attendant  horrors,  though  her  sister  of  a  lower  class  smiles 
on  all  the  butchery.  In  neither  case  does  this  strange  sym- 
pathy seem  to  harden  or  unsex  the  truly  feminine  character  of 
the  women  of  Spain.  We  will  not  attempt  to  touch  here  on 
those  points  in  which  a  defective  education,  a  superstitious 
religion,  and  a  susceptible  nature,  have  combined  to  impair  her 
higher  moral  being  ;  and  we  should  exceed  our  limits  were  we 
to  describe  very  minutely  an  individual  of  the  pure  type  we 
have  selected.  We  will  speak  well  of  her,  for  she  deserves  it. 
We  know  that  she  can  be  a  friend,  tender  and  true,  well  prin- 
cipled and  devout  after  her  own  fashion.  We  find  her  com- 
panionship to  be  very  pleasant ;  perhaps  it  may  cost  her  some 
trouble  to  indite  and  inscribe  epistles  to  her  friends,  and  she  by 
no  means  excels  in  the  manufacture  of  notes  such  as  our  English 
triflers  love.  But  what  matter  ?  be  sure  she  knows  how  to  dis- 
pense with  them.  How  sweet  are  her  spoken  words,  and,  if 
intimate,  will  she  not  send  you  the  most  sugary  and  compli- 
mental  verbal  messages  !  Of  course  we  are  not  here  speaking 
of  the  "  Afrancesadas,"  who  have  adopted  Parisian  accomplish- 
ments of  all  sorts,  or  of  those  gifted  ladies,  daughters  of  the 
muses,  and  rivals  of  Sappho,  who  worthily  claim  a  place  with 
the  inspired  sisterhood  of  any  land.  We  are  only  sketching  the 
national  and  more  general  type,  women  of  a  most  womanly 
nature,  gifted  with  many  homely  virtues,  ruling  their  own 
households  well. 

But  here  we  are  in  a  dilemma.  We  cannot  think  it  would 
be  fair,  in  any  description,  however  slight,  of  the  women  of  Spain 
(especially  in  one  intended  for  the  perusal  of  English  readers, 
who  are  a  little  incredulous  about  the  cultivation  and  refine- 
ment of  the  Spanish  woman),  to  omit  all  reference  to  the  accom- 
plished Eugenie,  Empress  of  the  French.  We  think  she  is  a 
very  good  type  of  the  high-class  "  Gastellana."  Her  rehgious 
bigotry  may  be  fully  conceded.  It  is  just  in  that  point  that 
she  resembles  the  mass  of  her  countrywomen.  We  think  that 
were  she  a  Frenchwoman,  she  would  be  more  frivolous  and  less-^ 
sincere.  We  are  in  a  position  to  state,  from  long  and  personal 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  people,  that  the  well-known 
"  Ultramontane"  tendencies  of  the  Empress  are  shared  by  the 
majority  of  Spanish  women  of  all  ranks,  and  not  the  least  so,, 
those  of  the  upper  circles  of  society. 
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As  Spanish  literature  is  not  very  generally  studied  in  England, 
it  may  not  be  well  known  that,  at  the  present  time,  there  are 
women  who  have  highly  distinguished  themselves,  and  amongst 
these,  the  authoress  of"  Elia  6  la  Espana  treinta  anos  ha"  is 
not  the  least  remarkable.  The  characters  in  her  fictions  are  of 
the  purely  Spanish  genus.  They  have  all  the  peculiar  preju- 
dices which  one  intimate  with  Spain  knows  so  well.  We  can- 
not say  that  the  occasional  English  character  introduced,  is  at 
all  flattering  to  the  national  vanity,  neither  do  we  think  it 
anything  but  a  caricature  ;  but  we  are  bound  to  say,  that  we 
believe  it  to  be  a  very  faithful  popular  impression  of  the  sup- 
posed British  Islander.  Cold,  haughty,  egotistical,  faithless 
(that  is,  in  a  religious  sense),  and  prejudiced  to  a  degree,  the 
"  Ingles"  stalks  through  the  pages  of  Fernan  Caballero,  with 
scarcely  a  redeeming  quality  of  heart  or  head.  The  tender 
sunshine  of  a  religious  faith,  in  which  the  accomplished  authoress 
delights  to  steep  her  native  hues,  is  altogether  denied  to  the 
ungenial  Englishman.  Wrapt  in  the  icy  chill  of  his  negative 
Protestantism,  she  denies  him  the  sweet  consolations  of  a  fervid 
religious  belief ;  and  doubtless  she  is  sincere  when,  dipping  her 
otherwise  gentle  pen  in  the  gall  of  theological  acrimony,  she 
paints  the  island  "  heretic,"  in  all  the  helmless  and  vague  deso- 
lation of  unbelief.  The  women,  of  whatever  rank,  in  the  pages 
of  Fernan  Caballero,  are  so  intensely  Spanish,  that  we  may  well 
cite  them  as  life-like  photographs,  grouped  by  a  masterly  hand.* 

But  we  are  lingering  too  long — we  rise  to  go.  In  the 
stately,  kindly,  Spanish  manner,  we  are  informed,  if  this  be  a 
first  visit,  that  "the  house  is  at  our  disposal,"  "that  its  owners 
are  our  servants  " — a  way  of  saying,  "  We  make  you  welcome 
here,  consider  us  your  friends."  If,  on  first  introduction,  this 
never-failing  formula  is  omitted,  it  is  considered  that  the 
acquaintance  is  not  desired,  and  no  further  intercourse  is 
expected.  If  intimacy  exists,  adieus  are  less  formal,  and  we 
call  each  other  by  our  Christian  names.  The  familiar  "  thou  " 
is  used — a  tender  and  endearing  custom.  The  gentleman  of 
the  house  conducts  a  lady  by  the  tips  of  her  fingers  down  the 
wide  staircase,  and  makes  his  final  bow  at  the  end  of  the 
descent.  Altogether,  there  is  something  of  stately  ceremonial 
united  with  unaffected  kindness  in  Spanish  visits. 

Brilliant  and  beautiful  as  Cadiz  undoubtedly  is,  we  only 
slightly  touch  upon  it  in  this  light  gossip  about  Spain.  Al- 
ready we  are  winging  our  fancied  flight  to  yet  more  enchanting 
Seville.     There  glides  the  gentle  Guadalquiver,  consecrated  by 


*  Reference  is  made  to  the  authoress  wlio  writes,  so  agreeably  aud  nationally, 
■under  the  assumed  name  of  Fernan  Caballero,  in  a  late  article  of  this  Review 
(January  1864),  entitled,  "  Church  History  Illustrated  by  Christian  Song." 
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immortal  song.  What  if  it  seem  to  us  a  sluggish  stream 
unduly  celebrated !  a  thousand  poetical  fancies,  not  to  be 
repressed,  airy  children  of  the  brain,  call  up  old  associations, 
till,  gleaming  in  all  its  silver  beauty,  as  of  old  it  met  the  gaze 
of  Phoenician,  Roman,  Moor,  and  Gothic  Spaniard,  again  the 
ancient  river  sweeps  by  the  famous  city.  And  who  that  has 
lingered  spell-bound  there,  can  forget  its  exceeding  witchery — 
that  is,  if  the  tone  of  the  observer's  mind  be  in  unison  with  the 
semi-Moorish  character  of  the  place. 

"  Quien  no  ha  visto  a  Sevilla 
No  ha  visto  a  maravilla.* 

So  says  the  old  "  refran,"  and  truly  the  Moors  have  left  there 
a  spell  which  lingers  yet  in  undying  memories  and  ever-recur- 
ring associations.     No  longer  does  the  cry  of  the  "  Muezzin" 
resound  from  the  minaret  over  the  heads  of  the  faithful ;  but 
still  high  in  air  rises  that  crowning  glory,  the  beautiful  Giralda. 
No  need  to  dwell  on  it  here.     It  has  been  often  and  well 
described,   and,  altogether,   we   can  conceive  the  pleasure  a 
thoroughly  informed  scholar  in  Spain's  old  history  must  have 
in  such  a  place  as  Seville,  since  even  to  the  superficial  observer 
a  thousand  sources  of  interest  seem  ever  at  hand.     For  our- 
selves, it  is  a  pleasant  day-dream  to  live  over  again  the  time  we 
spent  there.     Comfortably  housed  in  a  commodious  hotel,  we 
thoroughly  enjoy  the  almost  out-of-door  existence  we  are  lead- 
ing.    The  heat  and  mosquitoes,  often  so  vexatious  to  strangers, 
are  little  to  us,  for  we  are  seasoned  travellers,  and  know  the 
customs  of  the  country,  and  how  to  use  due  precautions.     We 
like  the  style  of  the  semi-French,  semi-Spanish  cooking  pro- 
vided for  us,  and  we  find  the  customary  "refrescos,"  the  orcha- 
tas,  and  the  ices,  very  appreciable  luxuries.    In  the  forenoons  we 
stroll  into  the  glorious  cathedral,  Gothic,  vast,  and  full  of  a  reli- 
gious and  solemn  gloom.     We  sit,  not  irreverently,  in  one  of  the 
almost  countless  side  chapels  of  the  huge  edifice,  and  watch  the 
coming  and  going  of  the  worshippers,  for  the  temple  of  prayer  is 
bountifully  open  all  day  long,  and  closes  only  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening.     Surely  we  may  hope  that,  out  of  the  many  who  come 
here  to  pray,  there  will  be  not  only  after  the  pattern  of  the 
Pharisee,  described  in  the  Lord's  parable,  but  some  who,  like 
the  Publican  standing  afar  off,  and  smiting  his  breast,  shall  re- 
turn to  their  house  justified.     We  are   greatly   interested  in 
some  of  those  who  thus  enter,  for  they  present  curious  pictures 
of  devotion.     We  have  been  long  dwellers  in  a  distant  Spanish 
possession,  regarded,  however,  as  an  integral  province  of  the 
Peninsula ;  but  somehow  we  are  fancying  that  the  people  before 

*  "  He  who  has  not  seen  Seville, 
Has  not  seen  a  miracle." 
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us  now,  alike  in  so  many  aspects  to  those  with  whom  we  are 
familiar,  seem  more  in  earnest  in  their  worship.  Not  that  we 
have  not  always  witnessed  elsewhere  a  reverent  respect  for  con- 
secrated walls,  and  a  superstitious  regard  to  ceremonies 
amongst  the  people  generally,  but  those  before  us  seemed 
to  manifest  what  seemed  an  excess  of  the  same  feeling.  We 
recall  how  we  have  heard  that  Seville  is  especially  devoted 
to  "  Mariolatry  " — that  as  in  ancient  Pagan  times  her  people 
were  fanatical  worshippers  of  the  goddess  Venus,  so,  to 
•facilitate  their  adoption  of  the  dogmas  of  the  new  creed,  expe- 
diency counselled  the  retention  of  the  old  ceremonies  and  ideas 
in  a  modified  form,  and  thus  much  of  the  self-same  sensual  wor- 
ship was  transferred  to  her  who  may  be  called  the  goddess 
Mary.  Grievous,  indeed,  the  misapprehension  of  the  sweet 
humility  of  the  lowly  Jewish  maiden,  who  was  indeed  "exalted," 
but  in  a  widely  dififerent  sense  ! 

The  solemn  tones  of  the  great  organ,  during  we  know  not 
what  service,  are  pealing  now,  filling  the  lofty  arches  with  a 
•dreamy  melody,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  sit  in  this  cool  side- 
chapel,  which  has  a  gorgeous  shrine  and  ever-burning  lamp  in 
it.  Our  feelings  are  of  mixed  pain  and  involuntary  pleasure. 
We  long  for  a  purer  faith  to  prevail  in  this  magnificent  temple, 
and  inly  pray  that,  as  a  corrupted  and  sensuous  form  of  Chris- 
tianity supplanted  on  this  ancient  site  the  wide-spread  and 
powerful  faith  of  Islam,  so  may  a  more  enlightened  creed  event- 
ually find  here  its  fitting  shrine,  emblem  of  the  progress  of  the 
nation,  and  their  clearer  recognition  of  spiritual  truth.  Not 
far  from  us  is  a  sculptured  slab  in  the  marble  floor.  Many 
generations  have  come  and  gone  with  restless  tread  since  the 
son  and  biographer  of  the  renowned  Columbus  was  deposited 
here  in  the  last  still  sleep.  It  is  with  deep  interest  we  read 
the  honoured  name — Fernando  Colon.  The  ashes  of  his  great 
father  rest  in  the  neighbouring  Carthusian  convent  of  Las 
Cuevas.     There  is  to  be  read  the  famous  inscription, — 

"  A  Castilla  y  a  Leon 
Nucvo  mundo  dio  Colon.* 

Amongst  the  many  who  come  and  go,  a  woman  approaches  the 
open  iron  gates  of  the  chapel  in  which  we  are  stationed.  We 
have  witnessed  her  genuflexions  in  the  side  aisles  as  she  drew 
near.  She  is  neither  young  nor  fair,  but  she  looks  careworn, 
•weary,  and  earnest.  She  holds  her  "  rosario"  in  her  fingers, 
she  approaches  the  shrine,  she  bows  low,  her  lips  are  mutter- 
ing rapid  prayers,  she  makes  the  sign  of  the  sacred  symbol,  her 

*  To  Castillo  and  to  Leon 
A  new  world  gave  Colon. 
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•eyes  are  anxious.  She  does  not  stay  long — she  has  turned 
:away — she  is  evidently  visiting  the  sacred  places  in  rotation — 
perhaps  it  is  a  penance  she  is  performing,  perhaps  a  volun- 
tary pilgrimage.  Dimly,  and  through  the  misleading  mists  of 
earthly  passion,  the  darkened  soul  is  seeking  peace.  Another 
woman  approaches.  She  wears  the  dress  of  a  lady,  and  is  aloua 
Her  step  is  light  and  rapid,  she  has  evidently  one  object  in 
view — the  shrine  of  the  Virgin.  Without  seeming  to  perceive 
our  scattered  party,  this  devotee,  with  a  sad  countenance,  not 
imattractive  in  natural  charm,  with  eyes  brimful  of  tears,  has 
sunk  into  a  kneeling  posture  before  the  altar.  Her  position  is 
peculiar,  somewhat  theatrical,  if  it  were  not  so  evidently 
real  in  its  earnestness.  She  has  thrown  down  her  fan. 
before  her  as  she  sank  down,  her  arms  are  extended  wide,  the 
palms  of  her  hands  open,  the  fingers  rigid.  She  remains  thus 
perfectly  motionless  for  a  long  time,  those  streaming  wide-open 
eyes  of  hers  fixed  upon  the  painting  which  represents  the 
"  Virgen  de  los  Dolores."  Were  she  evidently  not  so  oblivious  of 
our  presence,  we  should  feel  intrusive  on  the  spectacle  of  her 
woe.  This  strange  worship,  this  wonderful  fascination  !  this 
wandering  from  the  fold  of  the  compassionate  Shepherd  of 
souls  to  invent  other  compassion,  other  love,  than  His — this 
hiding  of  the  Omnipotent  Son  behind  the  honoured  human 
mother — with  what  feeling  do  we  hear  the  cry  of  the  agonised 
soul — 

"  Oh  Madre  !  que  el  dia 
De  cuentas  y  espanto 
Me  salve  tu  Uanto, 
Al  pie  de  la  cruz  !* 

How  little  can  we  comprehend  the  fanatic  rapturs  of  the  de- 
votee ?     In  the  words  of  a  modern  poet, 

"  Quien  explicar  ni  comprender  sabria 
Ni  con  que  a  comparar  se  atreveria 
En  el  lenguage  mundanal  mesquino, 
El  misterio  secreto,  peregrine 
Del  dulcisimo  nombre  de  Maria  ?t 

Well  may  we  ask  the  question.  Mysterious,  indeed,  as  the 
pulsations  of  our  own  being  !  Mysterious  as  the  varied  wander- 
ings of  the  human  soul  from  its  Creator  ! 

But  now  there  is  a  little  stir  outside  our  chapel,  and  as  we 
are  sight-seers,  not  worshippers,  we  go  forward.     A  procession 

*  "  Oh  Mother  !  in  the  day  of  reckoning  and  of  terror 

May  I  be  saved  by  thy  tears  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  !" 
t  "  Who  can  explain  or  understand, 
And  to  what  shall  he  dare  to  compare 
In  the  base  language  of  the  world 
The  mystery,  secret  and  strange, 
Of  the  most  sweet  name  of  Mary  ?" 
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is  sweeping  up  the  vast  and  solemn  aisle  nearest  us.  The- 
chant  of  the  priests  and  choristers  swells  into  fulness  as  it  draws 
nearer.  It  is  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Seville  passing  by,  en- 
gaged in  one  of  the  accustomed  numerous  daily  services.  He 
is  a  venerable  and  gentlemanlike  person,  with  silver  hair.  A 
large  book,  probably  a  psalter,  is  carried  open  before  him ;  on 
that  his  eyes  are  fixed,  and  he  is  chanting  with  the  rest  as 
they  move  along.  The  procession  appears  to  be  making  the 
circuit  of  the  cathedral,  and  the  scattered  worshippers  are  ever 
and  anon  falling  in  with  it  and  joining  in  its  wake.  Of  course 
crosses  of  beautiful  workmanship  in  gold  and  silver,  surmount- 
ing banners  of  embroidered  silk,  head  the  array,  and  the  throng^ 
in  its  solemn  march  has  a  very  picturesque  effect.  Though 
engaged  in  an  office  of  ordinary  recurrence,  the  Archbishop  is 
robed  in  the  usual  scarlet  and  white,  and  his  train  is  borne  by 
a  numerous  following  of  priests.  The  chant  dies  away  on  our 
ears  as  the  remoter  parts  of  the  vast  edifice  are  reached.  We 
shall  see  the  Archbishop  in  greater  state  on  the  festival  of 
"  Corpus  Christi/'  which  is  drawing  nigh. 

In  our  often  repeated  visits  to  the  cathedral,  an  ever  shifting 
series  of  events  met  our  notice.  On  one  occasion  a  body  of 
troops,  newly  landed  from  the  recently  concluded  and  victorious 
African  campaign,  in  which  reviving  Spain  again  humbled  her 
ancient  Moslem  foe,  were  marched  in  procession  to  visit  the 
shrine  containing  the  relics  of  San  Fernando,  warrior,  saint, 
and  king.  The  tomb  is  most  splendid,  and  of  immense  value, 
but  the  relics  exposed  on  the  festival  of  the  saint  are  indeed  a 
shocking  memorial,  being  the  veritable  embalmed  corpse  of  the 
deceased  monarch.  In  the  loyal  chivalrous  devotion  of  Spanish 
feeling,  there  is,  of  course,  much  which  we  must  admire, — 
"we  may  concede  it  to  be  loftier  sentiment  than  the  undisguised 
worship  of  Mammon,  or  faithless  rationalism,  the  too  prevalent 
vice  of  our  otherwise  glorious  epoch  ;  and  while  we  looked  on 
these  bronzed  faces,  yet  fresh  from  bloody  fight,  grouped  in 
military  order  round  the  tomb  of  which  they  formed  at  once  the 
guard  of  honour  and  the  worshippers,  marched  there  under 
their  officers  by  special  command  of  the  Queen,  to  reward  iheir 
faithful  service  against  the  Moorish  infidel,  and  all  in  reverent 
silence,  which  seemed  full  of  emotion,  gazing  on  the  recumbent 
figure  of  the  embalmed  dead,  enclosed  in  its  massive  crystal 
shrine,  the  whole  illumined  by  the  many  waxen  tapers  which 
shone  now  on  the  stern  soldiery,  now  on  the  ghastly  yet  gor- 
geous depository  of  death,  we  at  once  deplore  the  blindness, 
while  we  render  the  homage  of  respect  to  the  sincerity  of  such 
a  faith. 

Sermons  seem  to  be  of  rare  occurrence,  but  one  Sunday  we 
happened  to  be  in  the  cathedral  during  the  forenoon,  and  after 
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listening  for  some  time  to  the  music  and  chanting  in  the  choir,  we 
followed  a  gathering  of  people  into  the  nave.  These  seemed 
to  cluster  round,  or  rather  in  front  of  a  column  to  which  was 
attached  one  of  those  small  and  elegant  pulpits  so  gene- 
rally noticeable.  The  crowd  thickened,  none  had  seats,  all 
stood  in  patient  expectation,  the  men  generally  congregated 
together,  the  women  in  the  same  manner.  On  the  outskirts  of 
the  throng  a  few  seated  themselves  on  the  ground.  Presently 
a  clergyman  ascended  the  pulpit  stairs  which  wind  round  the 
pillar.  We  believe  he  was  one  of  the  canons  of  the  cathe- 
dral. He  was  attired  in  a  white  surplice,  with  a  black  cap  on 
his  head, — a  man  of  middle  age,  calm,  gentlemanlike,  and  dig- 
nified. He  announced  for  his  text  a  passage  of  holy  Scripture 
relative  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  quoting  chapter  and 
verse.  Then  turning  round  in  the  pulpit  towards  the  high  altar, 
he  removed  his  cap  from  his  tonsured  head,  and  speaking  in 
low  and  rapid  tones  he  seemed  to  utter  an  invocation  to  "San- 
iissiraa  Maria,  nuestra  Senora,"  after  which,  turning  round 
towards  the  people,  he  resumed  his  cap,  and  commenced  in  a 
full  rich  musical  voice,  to  instruct  his  hearers  in  the  mysterious 
doctrine  of  his  text.  It  was  a  very  good  sermon,  at  least  so  we 
thought ;  there  was  no  ranting,  nothing  but  a  calm  argumentative 
statement,  enforced  with  sufficient  feeling  to  be  touching,  and 
impressive  by  its  evident  reverence.  It  was  delivered  entirely 
as  an  oration,  without  notes, — the  invariable  Spanish  manner, 
— and  was  altogether  such  a  sermon  as  would  be  listened  to 
without  offence  in  an  orthodox  protestant  congregation.  The 
sublimest  dogma  in  our  common  faith  was  expounded  in  a  strain 
free  from  all  taint  of  superstition,  or  any  distinctively  Roman 
Catholic  tenet.  We  may  speculate  on  what  were  the  general 
views  of  this  preacher,  who,  at  least  in  the  present  instance, 
enunciated  none  of  the  notorious  dogmas  of  his  church.  We 
meant  to  have  observed  before,  that  the  preliminary  reverence 
to  the  Virgin,  in  turning  towards  the  altar,  seemed  the  only 
incongruous  part  of  the  performance,  and  also  to  have  noted 
the  customary  commencement  with  the  words  "  Ilustrisimo 
Senor,'^  which  seem  irrelevant  altogether,  and  which  we  have 
always  observed  prefixed  to  printed  sermons  in  Spain.  Perhaps 
they  contain  a  recognition  of  the  authority  of  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  and  intimate  that  the  sermon  is  delivered  with  his 
sanction.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  title  of  the  bishop  is,  "  Su 
Ilustrisimo."  But  to  return.  The  preacher  we  are  now 
observing  did  not  seem  to  be  one  who  could  be  selected  to  hold 
forth  with  much  unction  on  saintly  merits,  the  pecular  devo- 
tion due  to  the  Virgin  Moiher,  or  any  of  the  usual  budget  of 
extraordinary  subjects  approved  of  by  the  Church  ;  he  did 
not  seem  one  to  declaim  with   violent   gesticulation  on  the 
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extraordinary  mei:its  and  miraculous  doings  of  some  obscure 
yet  now  beatified  individual,  sermons  which  always  rmind 
us  of  the  ranting  friar,  and  his  wearisome  cry,  "  Oh  where  shall 
we  place  him,  this  very  great  saint  ?"  Nor  was  there  anything 
theatrical  about  him,  as  we  have  too  often  seen  in  Spanish  popu- 
lar preachers.  All  was  calm,  dignified,  and  noble.  How 
worthily  rolled  the  sonorous  Castillian  accents  from  the  lips  of 
that  quiet  preacher !  Beautiful  Spanish  !  beautiful  ever !  at 
once  both  sweet  and  strong,  but  never  so  grand  as  when  some 
noble  sentiment  speaks  the  divine  fervour  of  a  lofty  soul,  never 
so  magnificent  as  when  man  speaks  reverently  of,  or  humbly 
addresses,  his  Maker !  As  that  was  the  only  sermon  we 
chanced  to  hear  in  Seville,  we  are  very  much  afraid  that 
sermons,  especially  good  ones,  are  by  no  means  common, 
not  at  least  of  every  Lord's  day  occurrence.  However,  we 
may  very  likely  be  mistaken.  Seville  has  many  churches, 
and  many  ministering  priests.  Shall  we  dare  to  say  that  all 
these  can  be  utterly  unmindful  of  the  wide  flock  of  perishing 
souls  committed  to  their  charge  ?  Shall  we  imagine  that  the 
divine  Master  has  here  left  himself  without  a  witness  1  Would 
that  we  could  deem  good  sermons  to  be  of  frequent  recurrence. 
The  absence  of  enlightened  teaching  is,  in  fact,  a  most  deplor- 
able symptom  ;  and  as  the  people  too  much  delight  in  show 
and  glitter,  possibly  they  like  best  the  flashy  rhetoric  in  the 
pulpit  which  may  amuse,  but  not  instruct. 

It  has  not  been  our  intention,  in  any  part  of  this  sketch,  to 
pronounce  upon  the  present  aspect  of  religion  in  Spain.  We 
prefer  to  leave  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  by  those  to  whom  the 
picture  is  presented.  But  if  we  have  abstained  from  intruding 
reflections  of  our  own  while  recalling  our  social  experiences,  and 
describing  the  picturesque  in  Spanish  customs,  we  trust  that 
this  reticence  will  not  be  construed  into  other  than  deprecation 
of  what  must  be  deemed  a  debasing  and  enslaving  superstition. 
The  truest  friends  of  Spain,  those  who  love  her  most,  will 
deplore  the  intense  bigotry  of  the  national  intolerance.  But 
this  weighty  subject  needs  to  be  approached  with  a  very  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  country  in  all  its  aspects,  political,  religious, 
and  social,  a  catholic  mind,  a  devout  and  tender  spirit. 

When,  in  the  dawning  light  of  the  Reformation,  that  great 
epoch  in  modern  history,  Spain  sternly  trampled  out  beneath  the 
fiery  heel  of  the  inquisition  the  awakening  spirit  of  her  children, 
we  perceive  how  completely  she  drew  down  on  her  own  head 
the  severest  retribution.  No  longer  in  the  van  of  the  nations, 
but  crushed  by  a  self-imposed  yoke,  shorn  of  her  ancient  glories 
of  dominion  and  of  enterprise,  priest-ridden  Spain  drags  on 
through  the  centuries  in  the  ignominious  rear.  Her  intolerance 
is  become  a  proverb,  and  so  tremblingly  sensitive  is  she  to  the 
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supposed  necessity  of  the  sternest  restrictions  on  the  liberty  of 
religious  thought,  that  she  does  not  hesitate  to  commit  the  most 
atrocious  violence  on  the  freedom  of  the  subject,  be  he  never  so 
unoffending  in  other  respects  ;  while  so  unenlightened  are  the 
views  of  her  people  in  general,  that  they  applaud  and  strengthen 
the  government  in  those  tyrannical  proceedings  which  have  so 
deservedly  drawn  down  in  recent  cases  the  reprobation  of  Europe, 
If  in  Spain  itself  are  so  clearly  visible  the  two  usual  attendants 
of  an  unreasoning  superstition,  an  idolatrous  devotion,  and  a  dark 
though  concealed  scepticism,  this  latter  the  refuge  of  the  more 
instructed  minds, — if  the  devout  worshippers  in  the  gorgeous 
churches  are  chiefly  composed  of  women  and  the  ignorant  lower 
class  male  population, — if  the  educated  mind  of  the  country 
bends  no  longer  with  sincere  belief  before  the  fanatical  and  im- 
possible dogmas  of  Rome, — can  we  wonder  if,  on  turning  to  the 
former  transatlantic  possessions  of  Spain,  peopled  by  a  mixed 
race,  and  less  likely  to  preserve  the  ancient  nobility  of  character, 
we  perceive  a  still  more  degrading  spectacle  ? 

The  late  fearful  tragedy  in  Chili  is  at  present  in  the  thoughts 
of  all.  What  do  we  find  redeeming  in  that  awful  picture  •  and 
though  sure  we  are  that  when  the  terrible  news  thrilled  through 
many  a  home  in  the  Peninsula,  the  denunciations  of  the  heart- 
less atrocity  of  the  priests  would  be  no  less  earnest  than  our 
own,  yet  we  cannot  but  remember  that  Spain,  with  the  rest  of 
Papal  Europe,  accepts  the  unscriptural  dogma  so  recently  pro- 
pounded, and  that  "  votaries  of  Maria  "  equally  enslaved 
throng  the  too  gorgeous  temples  of  the  land.  The  press  of  this 
country  has  given  due  voice  to  the  horror-struck  feelings  of  our 
people,  and  we  need  not  enlarge  on  it  here.  But,  leaving 
America  apart,  truth  compels  us  to  declare  that  it  is  not  the 
general  custom  of  the  Spanish  priests  to  abandon  their  people 
in  the  hour  of  extremity.  Great  and  many  are  their  faults,  but 
it  cannot  harm  the  glorious  cause  of  religious  toleration  to  de- 
clare the  fact  that  the  Spanish  priest,  often  woefully  ignorant, 
too  often  morally  lapsed,  his  own  soul  perchance  in  a  deep  cloud 
of  night,  does  not  desert  his  flock — he  is  found  by  the  side  of 
the  dying,  in  the  pestilence,  in  the  peril.  Whatever  the  worth 
of  his  ceremonies  may  be,  he  comes,  when  the  relatives  them- 
selves have  fled,  to  hold  the  crucifix  before  the  fast  glazing  eye, 
to  administer  those  rites  which  his  church  deems  imperative. 
In  contrast  with  this,  the  spectacle  of  the  recreant  cowards  in 
Chili,  leaving  the  victims  of  a  shameful  imposture  to  their  fiery 
doom,  becomes  more  appalling. 

But  our  reminiscences,  which  claim  only  to  be  impressions 
from  the  life,  and  on  which  we  have  only  reluctantly  intruded 
allusion  to  so  frightful  a  catastrophe,  approach  here  their  con- 
clusion.    While  we  mourn  in  sadness  the  too  obvious  results  of 
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a  system  based  on  error,  let  not  charity  be  dimmed  in  contem- 
plating such  a  scene,  but  let  us  dwell  on  the  sweet  hope  that  if 
any  of  us  have  been  so  blessed  as  to  further  the  introduction  of 
even  one  copy  of  the  Divine  Word  in  the  vernacular  tongue, 
the  little  rills  of  grace  similarly  diffused  may  increase  in 
volume,  till  at  last  a  mighty  stream  shall  refresh  the  thirsty 
land.  P. 
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It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  the  most  prolific  and  power- 
ful of  Christian  lyric  poets  should  be  comparatively  unknown. 
Positively  unknown  he  is  not;  his  praise  is  in  all  the  churches; 
no  Christian  denomination  has  entirely  refused  to  accept  his 
valuable  help  in  the  common  work  of  worship;  in  every  modern 
English  and  American  hymn-book  he  is  represented  by  some 
of  the  noblest  of  spiritual  songs.  But  relatively  to  his  genius 
and  his  works  the  world  knows  little  of  him.  Perhaps  one- 
tenth  of  his  poetry  is  yet  in  print.  The  Methodists  cherish  his 
memory,  and   their  various   collections  contain    some   eight 

*   By  Rev.  Frederic  M.  Bird,  Philadelphia.    From  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra. 
Edited  by  Edwards  A.  Park,  and  Samuel  H.  Taylor.    Andover,  January  1864. 
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hundred  hymns  bearing  his  honoured  name.  Other  hymnals 
have  a  sprinkling  of  the  Wesleyan  style  and  spirit,  more  or 
less,  according  to  the  views,  the  prejudices,  the  knowledge  of 
their  editors  ;  if  the  compiler  have  an  unusually  liberal  spirit, 
and  a  rare  acquaintance  with  his  subject,  the  number  of 
Wesleyan  hymns  may  approach  one  hundred.  But  we  have 
yet  to  see  an  American  non-Methodist  selection  which  does 
fair  justice  to  the  greatest  of  hymn  writers. 

Beyond  what  is  contained  in  the  standard  denominational 
hymn-books,  the  Wesleyan  poetry  is  inaccessible  to  ordinary 
readers,  and  can  be  reached  by  the  most  zealous  bookworm  (in 
America  at  least)  only  at  some  expense  of  time,  trouble,  and 
labour.  It  is  scattered  through  over  thirty  separate  publica- 
tions, the  dates  of  which  range  from  1738  to  1785.  Most  of 
these  were  never  reprinted  ;  and  all,  except  three  which  have 
been  republished  by  the  British  Methodists  within  the  cen- 
tury, have  been  out  of  print  for  many  years.  So  much  for  the 
published  poems  (between  four  and  five  thousand)  of  Charles 
Wesley  ;  but  there  are  nearly  as  many,  says  his  biographer, 
which  he  left  in  manuscript  at  his  death,  and  which  have  never 
seen  the  light.  Such  is  the  enterprise  and  spirit  of  the  Eng- 
lish Wesleyan  Conference,  to  which  they  belong. 

It  is  difficult  properly  to  handle  a  subject  of  such  magni- 
tude, and  one  which  has  been  so  little  studied  and  appreciated. 
"The  glorious  reproach  of  Methodism"  is  scarcely  yet  extinct ; 
the  name  of  Wesley  still  rouses  many  old-time  prejudices. 
Calvinists  have  not  quite  lost  their  suspicion  of  the  Arminian 
teacher,  nor  churchmen  forgotten  to  look  coldly  upon  the  great 
schismatic.  Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  ? 
Charles  Wesley  was  the  "bard  of  Methodism;"  and  most 
people,  without  knowing  very  thoroughly  what  Methodism  is, 
judge  it  to  be  something  quite  different  from  other  forms  of 
Christianity,  and  therefore  conclude  that  its  poet  can  hardly 
be  the  poet  of  the  church  at  large.  Mr  Creamer,  in  his 
"  Methodist  Hymnology,"  hazai'ds  the  opinion,  that  the  man  is 
not  born  who  should  fully  appreciate  the  genius  of  the  Metho- 
dist poet.  Certainly  the  day  will  come  when  the  grateful 
praises  of  his  owii  people  shall  be  echoed  by  the  thanks  of  the 
whole  Christian  world  ;  when  posterity  shall  remedy  the  tardy 
justice  of  time,  and  Charles  Wesley  be  acknowledged  as  a  name 
great  among  British  poets,  and  facile  princeps  of  modern 
sacred  song.  It  is  because  the  Methodist  poet  is  not  known, 
that  he  is  not  appreciated.  The  more  extensively  and  closely 
his  writings  are  examined,  the  more  will  be  found  in  them 
worthy  to  be  admired  and  used.  Other  h3niin  writers  have 
had  some  measure  of  justice  done  them.  Of  Dr  Watts  espe- 
cially, the  name  and  writings  are  household  words;  his  Fsalma 
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and  Hymns  may  be  found  at  every  book-stall,  and  very  copious 
extracts  from  them  in  every  hymn-book.  But  only  a  few 
venturesome  persons  have  explored  the  vast  mine  of  Wesleyan 
poetry  ;  and  its  treasures  are  as  yet  unclaimed  and  unused  by 
the  church  at  large.  Dr  Watts  has  been  commonly  considered 
the  most  voluminous  and  powerful  of  hymnists.  Many  of  our 
readers  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  published  Wesleyan 
hymns  are  five  times  as  numerous  as  his,  and  that  of  this  im- 
mense mass  the  literary  standard  is  far  higher  than  that  of  the 
lesser  bulk  of  the  more  celebrated  writer.  Set  aside  one 
hundred  of  Watts's  and  five  hundred  of  Wesley's  best  hymns  ; 
there  will  be  no  comparison  between  the  remainder,  in  style 
and  poetic  merit.  Dr  Watts  was  a  poet  at  certain  times,  and 
under  special  inspiration ;  Charles  Wesley  was  a  poet  by  nature 
and  habit,  and  almost  always  wrote  as  such.  Of  course  his 
effusions  are  not  equal  among  themselves  ;  but  he  established 
and  observed,  through  all  his  multiplicity  of  verses,  a  standard 
which  no  other  hymn  writer  up  to  his  time  was  able  to  approach, 
and  which  none  has  since  surpassed. 

The  above  remarks  have  an  air  of  special  pleading.  It  may 
relieve  our  readers  to  know,  that  the  present  writer  is  not  a 
Methodist,  and  simply  wishes  to  see  justice  rendered.  He  has 
had  inclination  and  opportunity  to  study  the  Wesleyan  poetry 
as  few  persons  have  done,  and  the  conclusions  resulting  from 
that  study  are  here  expressed.  The  object  of  the  present  article 
is  to  communiciate  as  thorough  and  extensive  a  knowledge  of 
the  subject  as  our  limits  will  permit,  by  allowing  our  author 
to  speak  for  himself  as  naturally  as  may  be,  and  illustrating 
the  various  phases  of  his  genius  and  character  by  extracts  from 
his  works.  If  any  attention  is  thereby  drawn  to  a  realm  of 
literary  wealth  which  lies  a  little  off  the  high  road,  and  has 
been  neglected  by  most  travellers,  but  oflfers  to  the  enterprising 
visitor  unequalled  attractions  and  rewards  ;  if,  in  any  quarter, 
an  enlarged  interest  be  awakened  in  the  most  fertile  and  im- 
portant, yet  least  explored,  region  of  English  hymnology,  the- 
labour  will  not  be  lost. 

The  interest  which  attaches  to  the  Wesleyan  poetry  is  not 
due  merely  to  its  intrinsic  excellence.  It  is  the  product,  not 
only  of  a  great  mind,  but  of  a  rare  day,  and  wonderful  doings. 
No  hymns  were  ever  so  autobiographic  and  historical.  They 
groan  under  the  mortal  anguish  of  repentance  ;  they  throb  and 
quiver  with  the  throes  of  the  new  birth  ;  they  swell  with  the 
triumphs  of  faith,  the  full  glories  of  a  present  salvation.  The 
whole  vitality,  not  only  of  the  poet,  but  of  his  people  and  the 
Lord's,  is  in  them.  The  life-blood  of  the  time  flows  through 
them  ;  they  are  big  with  the  great  awakening,  which  turned 
the  world  upside  down.     The  controversy  of  the  Lord  with  the 
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nations  has  come  ;  his  servants  are  at  war  with  the  world  ;  the 
"  spark  of  grace"  has  fallen,  the  fire  is  beginning  to  burn.  The 
fearless  preacher  has  gathered  his  thousands  in  the  open  air;  you 
hear  the  clamour  of  persecution,  the  shouts  of  the  godless  mob  ; 
you  see  the  eager  faces  of  the  listening  multitude,  as  the  words 
of  life  drop  into  their  hearts.  The  work  goes  on  :  the  contempt 
of  the  high,  the  hatred  of  the  low,  opposition,  slander,  brute 
force,  are  wasted  on  it  in  vain. 

How  happy  are  the  little  flock 

Who,  safe  beneath  their  Guardian  rock, 

In  all  commotions  rest ! 
"When  war's  and  tumult's  waves  run  high, 
Unmoved  above  the  storm  they  lie, — 

They  lodge  in  Jesus'  breast. 

This  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  Wesleyan  hymns.  They  are 
not  versified  moralities,  not  didactic  disquisitions,  nor  languidly 
virtuous  sentimentalisms ;  but  they  are  most  intensely  alive 
and  thoroughly  practical.  Dr  Watts  and  his  followers  wrote 
their  hymns  in  their  closets,  and  if  there  were  a  circumstance 
or  story  of  personal  interest  in  connection  with  any  of  them,  it 
is  told  as  something  remarkable.  Charles  Wesley  composed  on 
horseback,  on  a  journey,  in  all  times,  places,  and  surroundings  ; 
and  the  verses  were  generally  called  forth  by  the  special  for- 
tunes and  emotions  of  the  hour.  When  "  going  to  Wakefield 
to  answer  a  charge  of  treason,"  he  sings  : 

Thou  who  at  thy  creature's  bar 
Didst  thy  Deity  declare, 
Now  my  mouth  and  wisdom  be 
Witness  for  thyself  in  me. 

And  "  afterwards :" 

Who  that  trusted  in  the  Lord 

Was  ever  put  to  shame  ? 
Live,  by  earth  and  heaven  adored, 

Thou  all  victorious  Lamb  ! 

For  every  occasion  of  human  life  he  (as  his  biographer  observes) 
"  had  a  hymn,  had  a  psalm."  His  soul  was  melody,  and  its 
most  natural  language  praise  or  prayer.  "  His  thoughts  flowed 
most  readily  in  sacred  verse."  His  songs  and  his  life  illustrate 
and  reproduce  each  other.  In  his  poems  we  may  trace  all  the 
more  important  events,  experiences,  changes  of  his  history, 
whether  as  a  man  or  as  a  minister.  The  death  or  loss  of  his 
friends  ;  the  progress  of  the  "  new  religion  ;"  his  personal  bless- 
ings and  trials  ;  the  varied  circumstances  and  wants  of  the 
people  whom  he  was  over  in  the  Lord,  are  all  immortalised  in 
his  glowing  strains.  "  His  heart  overflowed  with  sacred  verse 
till  it  ceased  to  beat ;  and  his  tuneful  voice  was  never  silent 
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till  it  was  silenced  in  death."  In  his  last  illness,  when  his 
failing  hand  had  ceased  to  hold  the  pen,  he  dictated  to  his  wife 
these  dying  lines  : 

In  age  and  feebleness  extreme, 
Who  shall  a  sinful  worm  redeem  ? 
Jesus,  my  only  hope  thou  art ; 
Strength  of  my  failing  flesh  and  heart : 
Oh  could  I  catch  a  smile  from  thee, 
And  drop  into  eternity  ! 

We  shall  see  more  of  the  fluency  and  versatility  of  his  genius 
as  we  go  on.  It  will  also  appear  how  much  more  truth  there  is 
thanmost  non-Methodists  would  be  apt  to  suppose  in  Mr  Jackson's 
strong  assertion  :  "  In  the  composition  of  hymns  adapted  to 
Christian  worship,  he  certainly  has  no  equal  in  the  English 
language,  and  is  perhaps  superior  to  every  other  uninspired 
man  that  ever  lived.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  person 
besides  himself,  in  any  section  of  the  universal  church,  has 
either  written  so  many  hymns,  or  hymns  of  such  surpassing 
excellence." 

Charles  Wesley  was  bom  at  Epworth,  in  Lincolnshire,  Dec. 
18.  1708  ;  being  five  years  younger  than  his  brother  John,  But 
little  has  been  told  concerning  his  early  days.  His  father  was 
an  excellent  clergyman,  of  some  name  in  literature,  author  of  a 
versified  Scripture  history,  and  of  the  hymn,  "Behold  the 
Saviour  of  mankind."  Talent,  and  a  certain  energy  and  weight 
of  moral  character,  seem  to  have  been  hereditary  among  the 
Wesley s.  In  1716,  Charles  was  put  at  Westminster  school, 
under  the  care  of  his  brother  Samuel,  another  poet,  some  of 
whose  verses  are  still  in  the  hymn-books.  In  1726,  the  embryo 
psalmist  entered  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  remained 
nine  years.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  "  became  serious,"  and 
vdth  a  few  others  of  like  mind,  formed  the  famous  "  Holy 
Club."  Here  they  were  soon  honoured  with  the  name  of 
"  Methodist,"  when  John  Wesley  was  not  as  yet  with  them. 
Their  doings  might  seem  to  be  harmless  enough  :  they  simply 
wished  to  lead  more  studious,  regular,  and  Christian  lives  than 
was  common  among  the  collegians.  But  the  surprising  fact 
that  half  a  dozen  young  men  met  statedly  to  explore  the  pages 
of  inspired  as  well  as  of  classic  writers ;  that  they  mingled 
devotion  with  their  readings  ;  that  they  attended  the  sacra- 
ment weekly,  and  visited  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  prisoners, 
— this  overturned  the  grave  aniversity,  and  was  noised  abroad 
through  all  England.  The  ev^nt  justified  this  widespread  in- 
terest ;  for,  within  that  circle  were  the  men  commissioned  to 
kindle  God's  fire  upon  earth,  and  execute  a  work,  the  like  of 
which  had  not  been  seen  since  the  Lutheran  Reformation,  The 
days  of  field  preaching  and  startling  doctrines  were  not  yet ; 
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but  in  the  quiet  routine  of  their  daily  prayers  and  labours, 
Whitefield  and  the  Wesleys  were  unconsciously  fitting  them- 
selves for  the  evangelization  of  Great  Britain  and  America.  It 
is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  vast  results  that  spring  from  specific 
and  humble  cases  ;  but  the  little  glimmering  ray  that  rose  in 
that  seat  of  learning  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  has  since 
shed  its  generous  light  over  half  the  world.  That  something 
of  vital  Christianity  exists  among  professed  believers  of  every 
name ;  that  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  is  generally 
understood  and  preached  ;  that  we  are  not  blind  Pharisees,  or 
dead  formalists,  or  practical  Socinians  and  deists, — we  may 
trace  the  cause  in  great  part  (we  cannot  tell  how  largely)  to  the 
Holy  Club  of  Oxford  Methodists. 

Yet  at  this  time  these  chosen  vessels,  or  at  least  the  Wesley 
brothers,  were  themselves  not  under  grace,  but  under  the  law. 
Ignorant  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  they  went  about  to 
establish  a  righteousness  of  their  own.  In  outward  life  and  to 
all  appearance  the  holiest  of  men,  they  had  not  yet  discovered 
that  true  Foundation,  other  than  which  can  no  man  lay. 
Honest,  zealous,  hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteousness, 
making  it  their  meat  and  drink  to  do  their  Master's  will ;  con- 
secrated, with  seeming  unreserve,  to  his  service  ;  self-denying 
to  asceticism ;  separated  utterly  from  worldly  ties  and  passions — 
we  wonder  how  they  could  have  groped  so  many  years  in  unre- 
generate  darkness,  and  missed  the  simple  wisdom  that  cometh 
down  from  above.  But  so  it  was.  The  way  of  salvation  was 
not  made  so  universally  plain  in  that  day  as  in  this :  it  was 
harder  to  find  Christ ;  there  was  less  of  his  presence  in  the 
earth  ;  his  witnesses  were  few  ;  churchmen  and  dissenters  were 
asleep  together  ;  spiritual  wickedness  was  in  high  places  ;  there 
were  not  many  professed  teachers  of  righteousness  who  had  not 
bowed  the  knee  to  Baal.  Then  the  individuality  of  the  Wes- 
leys was  strong ;  their  minds  (or  rather  mind,  for  they  were  as 
one  man)  were  suui  generis:  they  could  not  take  an  idea  at 
second  hand,  or  fall  in  easily  with  another's  mode  of  thought ; 
originality  was  strongly  stamped  on  all  they  said  and  did  ;  any 
new  experience  must  come  to  them  agreeably  to  the  wants  and 
capacities  of  their  peculiar  character ;  they  must  learn  the 
lessons  of  life  in  their  own  way.  And  so,  we  may  suppose, 
redemption  could  only  reach  them  as  it  reached  the  world, 
*'  when  the  fulness  of  time  was  come." 

Meantime  they  followed  blind  guides,  and  greatly  reverenced 
certain  "  mystic  divines,"  particularly  one  William  Law,  whose 
works,  celebrated  at  that  time,  extol  inward  godliness  while 
obscuring  saving  faith,  and  proposing  to  make  men  Christians 
without  much  help  from  Christ.  "  He  set  his  pupils,"  says  Mr 
Jackson,  "  on  the  hopeless  task  of  attaining  to  holiness  while 
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they  remained  in  a  state  of  guilt."  A  visit  paid  by  Charles 
Wesley  to  this  apostle  of  Judaism,  called  forth  a  conversation 
which  is  worth  recording  : 

"  Wesley:  What  of  one  who  dies  unrenewed,  while  endea- 
vouring after  it  ?  Law.  It  concerns  neither  you  to  ask  nor  me 
to  answer.  W.  Shall  I  write  once  more  to  such  a  person? 
L.  No.  W.  But  I  am  persuaded  it  will  do  him  good.  X.  Sir» 
I  have  told  you  my  opinion.  W.  Shall  I  write  to  you  ?  L. 
Nothing  I  can  either  speak  or  write  will  do  you  any  good.** 
Such  was  the  dreary  and  profitless  gospel  which  served  many 
spiritually-minded  people  in  that  age,  for  want  of  a  better. 
Let  us  be  thankful  that  we  have  more  cheery  and  condescend- 
ing expounders  of  the  law. 

It  does  not  appear  that  in  these  days  Charles  had  as  yet 
applied  himself  to  poetry.  If  his  genius  was  precocious,  his 
biographer  does  not  mention  the  fact ;  and  his  earliest  known 
effusions  seem  to  have  come  forth  within  the  year,  or  less,  pre- 
ceding his  conversion.  It  was  fitting  that  the  harp  of  this 
new  David  should  be  strung,  and  the  trumpet  of  Methodism 
first  sounded,  in  close  connection  with  the  commencement 
of  his  knowledge,  privileges,  and  labours  as  a  genuine  Chris- 
tian. 

In  1735,  the  brothers  undertook  a  missionary  enterprise  in 
Georgia,  and  were  away  from  England  somewhat  above  a  year. 
The  experience  therein  gained  was  doubtless  a  part  of  the  pro- 
vidential plan  concerning  them  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
they  did  any  particular  good  in  their  wanderings.  Charles 
endured  various  hardships,  and  was  near  death  several  times, 
by  land  and  water.  After  his  return  he  was  depressed  by 
sorrows  real  and  imaginary.  His  temperament  was  gloomy, 
his  health  feeble ;  he  felt  the  insuflficiency  of  his  spiritual 
state,  and  his  woes  began  to  flow  in  melancholy  verse.  His 
"defective  creed  and  gloomy  feelings"  are  set  forth  in  the 
famous  Hymn  for  Midnight,  where  he  describes  himself  as 

»  Doubtful  and  insecure  of  bliss, 

Since  death  alone  confirms  me  His. 

With  "faith"  instead  of  "death,"  part  of  this  poem  still  stands 
in  the  English  Wesleyan  collection.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
imaginative  and  elegant  that  ever  came  from  his  pen,  or  any 
other.     Witness  the  last  two  verses : 

Absent  from  tbee,  my  exiled  soul 

Deep  in  a  fleshly  dungeon  groans ; 
Around  me  clouds  of  darkness  roll, 

And  labouring  silence  speaks  my  moans. 
Come  quickly,  Lord  :  thy  face  display, 
And  look  my  darkness  into  day ! 
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Sorrow,  and  sin,  and  death  are  o'er, 

If  thou  reverse  the  creature's  doom  ; 
Sad  Eachel  weeps  her  loss  no  more, 

If  thou  the  God,  the  Saviour  come ; 
Of  thee  possess'd,  in  thee  we  prove 
The  light,  the  life,  the  heaven  of  love. 

These  were  earnest  but  as  yet  unfulfilled  aspirations.'  At 
this  time  he  hoped  to  be  saved  because  he  had  used  his  betet 
endeavours  to  serve  God ;  he  had  nothing  else  to  trust  to. 
After  a  severe  sickness,  he  says  : 

Of  hope  I  felt  no  joyful  ground. 

The  fruit  of  righteousness  alone  : 
Naked  of  Christ  my  soul  I  found, 

And  started  from  a  God  unknown. 

By  "  rigbteousness  "  here,  he  must  be  supposed  to  mean  "  the 
righteousness  which  is  of  God  by  faith  ; "  of  this  he  was  not 
yet  possessed.  But  God  had  better  things  in  store  for  him. 
Early  in  1738,  he  and  his  brother  met  Peter  Bohler,  a  Mora- 
vian preacher,  and  from  him  obtained  such  an  insight  into 
the  simple  but  essential  truths  of  Scripture,  as  all  their  learning 
and  zeal  had  never  stumbled  upon.  May  4th,  John  Wesley 
writes,  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy  :  "  Peter  Bohler  left  England. 
What  a  work  hath  God  begun  since  his  coming  into  it !  Such 
a  one  as  shall  never  come  to  an  end  till  heaven  and  earth  pass 
away." 

Yet  the  "  work  "  in  their  own  minds  was  not  accomplished 
at  once.  On  the  25th  of  April,  Charles  was  seriously  offended 
with  J  ohn  for  upholding  instantaneous  conversion ;  but  four 
weeks  later  he  became  the  subject  of  it  himself.  After  various 
struggles  and  inward  agonies,  the  brothers  both  passed  from 
death  into  life  on  the  21st  of  May  1738.  And  now  "  the  harrp 
was  tuned  to  gladness,"  and  the  full  tide  of  the  poet's  heart 
burst  forth  in  triumphant  strains  of  sacred  joy  : 

Where  shall  my  wondering  soul  begin  ? 

How  shall  I  all  to  heaven  aspire  ? 
A  slave  redeemed  from  death  and  sin ; 

A  brand  plucked  from  eternal  fire ! 

He  addressed  a  poem  to  his  brother,  "  Congratulation  to  a 
Friend,  upon  believing  in  Christ :  " 

What  morn  on  thee  with  sweeter  ray, 
Or  brighter  lustre,  e'er  hath  shined? 

And  a  year  later  he  wrote,  for  "the  Anniversary  of  One's  Con- 
version," the  noble  hymn  : 

0  for  a  thousand  tongues  to  sing 
My  great  Kedeemer's  praise  ! 

We  are  now  fairly  launched  upon  the  mighty  stream  of 
Wesleyan  poetry.     Before  we  pursue  our  course,  it  becomes 
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us  to  sum  up,  in  a  brief  table,  the  various  publications  in  which 
that  poetry  is  contained ;  put  forth  by  Charles  alone,  or  con- 
jointly with  his  brother,  during  the  fifty  years  of  his  Christian 
life  and  ministry. 

In  1738,  the  Wesleys  first  published  a  small  book  containing 
"  twenty-three  psalms  and  forty-six  hymns,  price  8d."  Of  these 
a  few  only  are  original,  and  they  were  afterwards  included  in 
other  of  their  books.  This  volume  is  not  known  to  exist  in  this 
country  ;  Mr  Creamer  of  Baltimore,  the  best  American  author- 
ity on  these  points,  has  never  seen  it.  In  the  invaluable  collec- 
tion of  that  gentleman,  the  present  writer  has  had  the  privilege 
of  examining  all  the  publications  mentioned  below,  except  the 
small  tract  of  1782,  "  Hymns  for  the  Nation."  The  list  repre- 
sents, as  accurately  as  may  be,  the  number  of  hymns  published 
by  Charles  Wesley.  It  is  impossible,  amid  so  great  a  quantity, 
to  do  this  precisely,  for  some — a  very  few  indeed — occur  more 
than  once ;  many  are  in  two  or  more  parts ;  and  in  the  first 
three  volumes  the  poems  are  not  numbered.  The  earliest,  that 
of  1739,  contains  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  poems,  but 
many  of  them  are  adapted  and  modernised  from  Herbert,  and 
other  English  authors ;  twenty-three  are  translated  from  the 
German,  &c.,  by  John  Wesley ;  six  were  written  by  Gambold  ; 
and  a  few  of  Charles's  own  cannot  be  regarded  as  hymns.  It 
is  altogether  a  more  miscellaneous  volume  than  any  which  they 
published  afterwards. 
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17S9.  Hymns  and  Sacred  Poems, 223  50 

1740.  Hymns  and  Sacred  Poems, 162  76 

1742.  Hymns  and  Sacred  Poems, 311  165 

1746.  Hymns  on  the  Lord's  Supper,             .         .         .         .170  166 

Hymns  for  Times  of  Trouble  and  Persecution,           .     83  64 
Hymns  for  the  Watchnight  [reprinted  in  H.  &  S.  P., 

1749], 12  — 

1745.  Hymns  for  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord,          .         .         .18  21 

1746,  Hymns  for  Public  Thanksgiving  Day,  Oct.  9,  .12  7 
Graces  before  and  after  Meat, 12  26 

1746.  Hymns  for  those  that  seek,  and  those  that  have,  Re- 

demption in  the  Blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  .        .68        52 

1747.  Hymns  of  Petition  and  Thanksgiving  for  the  Promise 

of  the  Father  (Whitsunday) 36  32 

Hymns  for  Ascension  Day, 11  7 

Hymns  for  our  Lord's  Resurrection,           .         .         .23  16 

1749.  Hymns  and  Sacred  Poems,  2  vols.,             .        .        .  690  455 

1750.  Hymns  occasioned  by  the  Earthquake,  .  .  .  —  19 
Gloria  Patri,  or  Hymns  to  the  Trinity,  .  .  .12  24 
Hymns  for  the  year  1756,  particularly  for  the  Fast 

Day, 24        17 

1755.  Hymns  for  New  Year's  Day, 6  7 

1756.  Hymns  oa  God's  Everlasting  Love,     ....     84        40 

1758.  Hymns  of  Intercession  for  all  Mankind,  .  .  .34  40 
Hymns  for  the  Use  of  the  Methodist  Preachers,  .10,  7 
Funeral  Hym'ns, 24  16 

1759.  Funeral  Hymns  (larger  tract),            ....     70  46 
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1759.  Hymns  on  the  Expected  Invasion,     . 

1762.  Short  Hymns  on  Select  Passages  of  Scripture,  2  vols.,  824 

1766,  Hymns  for  Children  and  others  of  riper  years, 

1767.  Hymns  for  the  Use  of  Families 
Hymns  on  the  Trinity,       .... 

1772.  Preparation  for  Death,  in  several  Hymns, 
1780.  Hymns  written  in  the  Time  of  the  Tumults, 
1782.  Hymns  for  the  Nation,      .        .        . 
Prayers  for  Condemned  Malefactors, 
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We  shall  notice  the  more  important  of  these  publications 
separately.  Many  of  the  "  Scripture  Hymns  "  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  independent  .lyrics,  being  but  four,  six,  or  eight 
lines  long ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  earlier  volumes  contain 
numerous  poems  of  twelve  or  twenty  eight-line  verses,  which 
are  counted  but  as  single  hymns,  when  out  of  them  two,  three, 
or  even  more,  in  the  present  collections  had  been  or  might  be 
extracted.  So,  taken  all  in  all,  the  above  is  a  fair  approxima- 
tion to  the  number  of  Charles  Wesley's  published  hymns. 
Those  which  have  never  appeared  are  said  by  his  biographer 
to  be  equally  numerous.  So  much  for  Mr  Jackson's  first  claim, 
that  "  no  other  person  has  written  so  many  hymns."  The  other 
point,  as  to  their  "surpassing  excellence,"  is  not  so  easily 
settled,  being  a  matter  of  taste  and  judgment.  It  is  not  pre- 
tended that  all,  or  the  chief  part,  of  the  compositions  are 
"  adapted  to  Christian  worship."  How  could  so  vast  a  quantity 
be  compressed  within  the  range  of  what  is  precisely  fitted  for 
congregational  singing  ?  Of  hymns  that  are  thus  fitted  he  has 
produced  more  than  any  other  known  author.  But  it  is  the 
deliberate  conviction  of  the  present  Avriter  that  the  Wesleyan 
poetry  will  sustain  an  honourable  comparison,  taking  it  in  any 
way, — the  best  with  the  best,  the  whole  with  the  whole,  or  the 
inferior  mass  against  its  like, — with  the  works  of  any  British 
lyrist ;  and  that  it  will  disdain  such  comparison,  if  made  ex- 
tensively and  thoroughly,  with  the  effusions  of  any  other  hymn 
writer  in  the  language.  "  Next  to  Dr  Watts,  as  a  writer  of 
hymns,"  says  Montgomery,  "undoubtedly  stands  the  Rev. 
Charles  Wesley."  Next  to  Watts  he  imdoubtedly  is ;  but  it 
may  be  next  before  as  easily  as  next  behind.  "  It  is  sufiicient  for 
him,"  said  Dr  Johnson,  with  true  dogmatic  stupidity,  of  the 
venerated  father  of  English  hymnology,  "  to  have  done  better 
than  others  what  no  man  has  done  well."  It  is  sufiicient  for 
the  Methodist  poet,  we  may  say  with  greater  justice,  to  have 
done  better  than  all  others  what  many  have  done  well. 

It  is  a  very  common  and  very  gross  error  to  suppose  that 
Wesley's  genius  had  no  variety  ;  that  his  style  is  a  monotone  ; 
that  his  harp,  powerfully  touched  perhaps,  possessed  but  a 
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single  string.  "The  paucity  of  his  topics,"  saya  Milner,  the 
biographer  of  Watts,  "  produces  frequent  repetition.  He  has 
little  variety  of  manner,  and  less  variety  of  matter."  This  is 
mere  foolishness ;  or,  it  might  be  more  charitable  to  say,  ignor- 
ance. Let  any  one  look  at,  the  list  of  his  published  poetry 
above  :  is  there  little  variety  of  matter  there  ?  Hymns  for 
every  possible  occasion  of  human  life,  for  the  individual,  tha 
family,  the  church,  the  nation ;  for  the  reigning  sovereign,  and 
the  dying  malefactor ;  hymns  on  doctrines  and  on  festivals  ; 
hymns  expository,  narrative,  hortatory,  petitionary,  laudatory, 
rhapsodic.  No  other  sacred  poet  has  attempted  such  a 
"variety  of  matter;"  and  his  versatile  muse  handles  all  these 
multifarious  topics  with  unequalled,  almost  with  unvarying, 
ease  and  grace.  We  are  not  advancing  unsupported  assertions ; 
abundant  illustrations  will  presently  be  given  of  the  fecundity 
of  genius,  the  rare  adaptive  power,  the  "variety  of  matter  and- 
manner,"  which  are  peculiar  to  Charles  Wesley.  But  let  us 
hear  Mr  Milner  further.  "  The  amount  of  genius  requisite  for 
the  composition  of  such  hymns  was  far  less  than  that  which 
Watts  brought  and  employed  in  his  task."  This  is  purely  a 
matter  of  opinion :  the  facts  above  presented  seem  to  justify 
the  opposite  conclusion.  Nor  does  it  appear  why  Wesley  "must 
yield  the  palm  for  originality,  catholicity,  and  versatility  of 
genius."  "  There  is  far  less  appearance  of  effort  in  his  (Watts') 
hymns  than  in  Wesley's  ;  they  are  less  strained  and  artificial, 
and  bear  in  a  higher  degree  the  stamp  of  being  the  spontane- 
ous effusion  of  devotional  feeling."  It  happens  that  Wesley 
■was  the  most  fluent  and  natural  of  versifiers  ;  song  was  th« 
natural  language  of  his  heart ;  much  of  his  poetry  came  out  of 
him,  as  it  were,  without  his  help.  It  will  be  news  to  Method- 
ists that  their  hymns  are  "  artificial ;"  and  Mr  Milner,  if  h«  had 
not  been  pressed  to  make,  by  any  means,  the  best  of  a  bad  case, 
must  have  seen  that  there  are  no  hymns  in  the  world  of  such 
"  spontaneous  devotion ;"  none  so  loftily  spiritual ;  none  so 
unmistakably  genuine  and  intensely  earnest,  as  the  best  known 
and  most  largely  used  of  Wesley's.  It  is  the  highest  praice  of 
the  few  noblest  hymns  of  Watts  and  Cowper,  that  they  reach 
an  elevation  on  which  the  Methodist  poet  generally  sat,  and 
express  a  mental  state  which  was  habitual  with  him. 

But  a  graver  charge  has  been  brought  against  our  author, 
and  is  commonly  credited.  "  Many  of  his  pieces,"  says  the 
same  critic,  "  wear  the  exclusive  aspect  of  the  sectarian :  he 
casts  his  mite  into  the  treasury  of  a  party ;  he  writes  as  the  '  poet 
of  Methodism,'  not  as  the  servant  of  the  universal  church."  It 
ought  to  be  known,  that  when  John  and  Charles  Wesley  com- 
menced writing  hymns  and  preaching  in  houses,  streets,  and 
fields,  they  had  no  other  object  than  to  revive  true  religion. 
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save  perishing  souls,  and  glorify  God.  It  was  years  before 
Methodism  grew  into  an  outwardly  definitive  system,  or  threat- 
ened to  form  an  independent  ecclesiastical  body ;  and  with  this 
last  prospect,  Charles,  as  a  strict  and  zealous  churchman,  had  no 
sympathy.  It  is  true  the  brothers  had  mental  peculiarities, 
and  held  views  of  their  own.  As  before  stated,  their  character 
was  strongly  individualised,  and  they  impressed  that  indivi- 
duality deeply  and  permanently  upon  their  disciples :  th6 
Methodist  Church  of  this  day  is  the  product  of  and  resultant 
of  two  mighty  and  intensely  earnest  minds.  But  that  which 
is  personal  is  not  necessarily  sectarian ;  and  the  peculiarities 
of  Wesleyan  doctrine  and  life  are  not  so  far  distant  from  posi- 
tive Scripture  and  catholic  Christianity  as  we  are  apt  to  ima- 
gine. The  brothers  were  not  bigots,  but  men  of  a  liberal,  lov- 
ing spirit.  They  held  their  own  views,  indeed,  strongly,  as 
it  was  in  their  nature  to  do  ;  but  when  other  Christians  have, 
by  any  accident,  come  to  understand  those  views  better  and 
approach  them  more  nearly,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  seri- 
ous injury  has  resulted.  This  is  certain,  that  if  we — compilers 
of  hymn-books,  students  of  sacred  literature,  ministers,  and 
Christians  in  general — would  lay  aside  our  prejudices  and  give 
the  Wesleyan  productions  a  fair  trial,  we  should  find  more 
to  sympathise  with  than  to  object  against  them,  and  the 
poetry  and  piety  of  our  hymn  books  would  greatly  gain  thereby. 
It  is  time  to  resume  our  theme,  suspended  for  these  discus- 
sions. When  Charles  Wesley  had  experienced  the  power  of  the 
atoning  blood,  his  zealous  soul  yearned  to  extend  the  know- 
ledge and  benefits  of  that  redemption,  and  he  gave  himself 
with  renewed  consecration  to  the  work : — 

Oh  that  the  world  might  taste  and  see 

The  riches  of  His  grace  ; 
The  arms  of  love  that  compass  me, 

Would  all  mankind  embrace. 

His  only  righteousness  I  know; 
^  His  saving  truth  proclaim  : 

'Tis  all  my  business  here  below, 
To  cry,  "  Behold  the  Lamb  !  " 

Happy,  if  with  my  latest  breath 

1  may  but  gasp  his  name  : 
Preach  him  to  all,  and  cry  in  death, 

Behold,  behold  the  Lamb  ! 

His  inward  comforts  at  this  season  of  his  first  love  he  de- 
scribes, in  the  celebrated  hymn : — 

How  happy  are  they  who  their  Saviour  obey, 
And  have  laid  up  their  treasure  above. 

In  this  are  some  of  those  characteristic,  extravagant  expres- 
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sions,  which  were  perfectly  natural  to  his  excitable,  imagina- 
tive, ardent  nature : — 

On  the  wings  of  His  love  I  was  carried  above 

All  sin  and  temptation  and  pain  ; 
I  could  not  believe  that  I  ever  should  grieve, 

That  I  ever  should  suffer  again. 

I  rode  on  the  sky  (freely  justified  I !) 

Nor  envied  Elijah  his  seat ; 
My  soul  mounted  higher,  in  a  chariot  of  fire. 

And  the  moon  it  was  under  my  feet. 

It  is  the  reviewer's  business  to  shew  the  faults  as  well  as 
beauties  of  his  author.  But  the  poet  was  perfectly  honest  in 
these  things ;  they  were  not  mere  prettinesses  of  language, 
or  flights  of  fancy  to  him,  but  spiritual  realities.  In  his 
diary  he  says  of  one  of  his  early  converts  :  "  She  rides  on 
the  high  places  of  the  earth  ;  she  speaks  in  the  plerophory  of 
faith  ;  she  lives  in  the  spirit  of  triumph.  One  of  her  expres- 
sions was,  *I  do  not  walk,  but  fly;  and  seem  as  if  I  could  leap 
over  the  moon.' "  It  has  always  been  considered  the  most 
obnoxious  feature  of  Methodism,  that  it  allows  too  much  to 
vain  emotion,  and  encourages  its  votaries  to  lay  a  stress  on 
sensations  and  fancies,  which  may  be  merely  those  of  the 
natural  man.  Evil  or  good,  or  mixture  of  both,  as  it  may  be, 
this  is  an  essential  point  in  the  system,  for  it  was  a  vital  ele- 
ment in  the  character  of  the  founders  of  that  system.  Charles 
in  particular  was  the  "  creature  of  feeling  ;"  and  we  must  not  be 
surprised  if  his  lively  emotions  sometimes  ran  away  with  his 
sober  judgment.  At  least  he  never  transgressed  without  a 
cause  and  an  excuse ;  and  his  wildest  pieces  have  more  sense 
and  taste  than  Watts's  hymns  on  the  Song  of  Solomon. 

The  grossest  violation  of  correct  judgment  which  our  poet 
ever  committed  was  in  that  remarkable  hymn,  which  his 
brother  strangely  introduced,  unaltered,  to  his  great  collection : 

Ah,  lovely  appearance  of  death  ! 

What  sight  upon  earth  is  so  fair  ? 
Not  all  the  gay  pageants  that  breathe 

Can  with  a  dead  body  compare. 

With  solemn  delight  I  survey 

The  corpse  when  the  spirit  is  fled ; 
In  love  with  the  beautiful  clay, 

And  longing  to  lie  in  its  stead. 

We  know  that  the  poet's  views  regarding  death  were  emi- 
nently spiritual.  As  a  sample  of  his  personal  feelings  this 
singular  "  Funeral  Hymn "  is  valuable,  and  the  lines  are  in- 
vested with  all  his  own  grace  and  tenderness ;  but,  tried  by 
the  standard  of  a  severely  correct  taste,  the  language  is  unpar- 
donable.    He  had  no  right  to  say  : 

Of  evil  incapable  thou, 
Who&e  relics  tvith  enrtj  I  see. 
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Nor  the  following : 

What  now  with  my  tears  I  bedew, 

Oh  might  I  this  moment  become ! 
My  spirit  created  anew : 

My  flesh  be  consigned  to  the  tomb. 

The  occasion  and  first  idea  of  this  very  curious  poem  may  be 
found  in  the  author's  diary.  One  of  the  good  Methodists  died 
at  Cardiff,  Wales,  August  13.  1744.  "We  were  all  in  tears. 
Mine,  I  fear,  flowed  from  envy  and  impatience  of  life.  I  felt 
throughout  my  soul  that  I  would  rather  be  in  his  condition 
than  enjoy  the  whole  of  created  good.  The  spirit  at  its  depar- 
ture had  left  marks  of  happiness  upon  the  clay.  No  sight 
upon  earth,  in  my  eyes,  is  half  so  lovely." 

For  many  years  the  poet  pursued  his  itinerancy  with  unsel- 
fish and  unfaltering  zeal ;  and,  though  weak  in  body  and  often 
oppressed  by  sickness,  endured  labours,  hardships,  and  perils 
scarcely  less  than  those  of  his  brother  and  George  Whitefield. 
Many  passages  from  his  diary,  preserved  by  his  biographer,  ex- 
hibit the  native  magnanimity  of  his  character,  as  well  as  his 
earnest  devotion  to  his  Master's  business.  After  preaching  an 
hour  and  a  half,  under  physical  pain  and  infirmity,  at  Glouces- 
ter, he  says,  "  My  voice  and  strength  failed  together  ;  neither 
do  I  want  them  when  my  work  is  done."  The  first  public 
opposition  he  met  was  in  March  1740.  After  being  insulted 
and  interrupted  in  his  services,  his  simple  comment  is,  "  These 
slighter  conflicts  must  fit  me  for  greater."  The  greater  con- 
flicts soon  came.  The  incompetence,  bigotry,  and  spiritual 
blindness  of  the  clergy  in  general  were  such  as  we,  in  this 
favoured  day,  can  hardly  conceive.  They  refused  to  lend  their 
churches  to  the  Methodist,  and  often  drove  his  converts  from 
the  altar  at  communion.  "All  who  are  healed  by  our  minis- 
try," said  the  devout  churchman,  "  go  and  shew  themselves  to 
the  priest,  and  enter  the  temple  with  us."  Yet  he  was  forced 
to  complain,  "  We  send  them  to  church  to  hear  ourselves  railed 
at,  and,  what  is  worse,  the  truth  of  God."  In  one  place  where 
his  brethren  were  unusually  civil,  he  says,  "  I  am  invited  by 
them,  but  decline  visiting,  as  I  can  neither  smoke,  drink,  nor 
talk  their  language."  One  pious  shepherd  "  wished  the  Bible 
were  in  Latin  only,  that  none  of  the  vulgar  might  be  able  to 
read  it." 

Meanwhile,  in  spite  of  opposition,  persecution,  and  mobs 
often  raised  and  sometimes  headed  by  the  clergy,  the  work 
went  on.  Charles  Wesley,  whose  views  were  ascetic,  who  had 
a  poor  opinion  of  unregenerate  human  nature,  and  who  regarded 
this  world  as  Satan's  seat,  expected  and  desired  little  earthly 
comfort  or  encouragement  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  His 
motto  was,  "  Error  of  every  kind  may  meet  with  favour ;  but 
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the  world  never  did,  nor  ever  will,  tolerate  real  Christianity." 
His  first  volume  of  poetry  contains  a  curious  "  Hymn  to  Con- 
tempt " : — 

Welcome  contempt !  stern,  faithful  guide, 

Unpleasing,  healthful  food ! 
Hail,  pride-sprung  antidote  of  pride ; 
Hail,  evil  turned  to  good ! 

On  this  principle  the  poet  seems  to  have  faithfully  acted  for 
many  years.  Count  Zinzendorf,  the  head  of  the  Moravians, 
had  told  him,  in  1737,  that  "  he  and  a  lady  were  in  love,  till, 
finding  something  of  nature,  he  resolved  to  renounce  her, 
which  he  did,  and  persuaded  her  to  accept  his  friend.  '  From 
that  moment  I  was  freed  from  all  self-seeking,  so  that  for  ten 
years  past  I  have  not  done  my  own  will  in  anything,  great  or 
small.  My  own  will  is  hell  to  me.' "  With  this  singular  dis- 
interestedness Charles  must  have  been  greatly  edified,  though 
he  did  not  attempt  to  imitate  it  when  the  tender  passion  after- 
wards found  place  in  his  own  breast.  But  in  other  things  he 
mortified  nature  sufficiently.  "  I  had  much  discourse  with 
Mr  C ,  a  sensible,  pious  clergyman.  He  gave  me  a  delight- 
ful account  of  the  bishop  ;  yet  I  do  not  fiud  it  good  for  me  to 
be  countenanced  by  my  superiors.  It  is  a  snare  and  burden 
to  my  soul."  He  rather  preferred  persecution  and  opprobrium, 
*'  I  could  not  help  smiling  at  (a  clergyman),  who  had  come,  as 
he  said,  on  purpose  to  judge  me :  and  his  judgment  was,  Sir, 
you  have  got  very  good  lungs,  but  you  will  make  the  people 
melancholy."  "  I  dreaded  their  [the  ministers']  favour  more 
than  all  the  stones  in  Sheffield."  There  is  a  moral  sublimity 
in  such  passages  as  this,  "We  went  through  honour  and  dis- 
honour ;  but  neither  of  them  hurt  us."  He  had  a  philosophic 
contempt  for  the  transient  favours  of  public  opinion.  While 
his  labours  were  unusually  successful  and  popular  in  Cork,  he 
writes,  "  As  yet  there  is  no  open  opposition,  though  the  people 
have  had  the  word  two  months.  Nay,  it  is  not  impossible  but 
their  love  may  last  two  months  longer,  before  any  number  of 
them  rise  to  tear  us  in  pieces.  At  present  we  pass  through 
honour  and  good  report.  The  chief  persons  of  the  town  favour 
us.  No  wonder  then  that  the  common  people  are  quiet.  We 
pass  and  repass  the  streets,  pursued  by  their  blessings  only. 
The  same  favourable  inclination  is  all  round  the  country. 
Wherever  we  go,  we  are  received  as  angels  of  God.  Were  this 
to  last,  I  would  escape  for  my  life  to  America." 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  man  whom  God  had  raised  up 
to  lead  the  devotions  of  his  people  in  strains  of  sweetness  and 
strength  unknown  before.  The  true  reformer's  fire,  the  fear- 
less zeal,  the  utter  self-renunciation,  the  contempt  for  what 
other  men  prize,  the  unworldly  aspirations,  the  miracle-working 
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faith.     As  we  see  thus  his  daily  sentiments  and  daily  life,  we 
can  perceive  the  sincerity  of  such  hymns  as 

Come  on,  my  partners  in  distress, 
My  comrades  through  this  wilderness, 
Who  still  your  bodies  feel : 

and  understand  what  he  means  when  he  claims  to 

sing  triumphantly  distrest 
'Till  I  to  God  return. 

Whatever  he  called  on  the  people  to  join  with  him  in  singing 
was  real;  it  had  been  a  part  of  his  experience  and  theirs. 
There  was  nothing  in  their  favourite  range  of  subjects  that  he 
was  not  qualified  to  describe ;  from  the  groans  of  anguished 
penitence  to  the  ecstasies  of  sublimated  faith,  he  had  been  there. 
His  converts  knew  it,  and  his  songs  had  power  accordingly. 
We  languid  Christians  of  the  present  day  smile  as  we  look 
over  the  quaint  divisions  of  good  John  Wesley's  great  Hymn- 
Book,  "  For  Believers  Rejoicing,  Fighting,  Praying,  Watching, 
Working,  Suffering ;  for  Mourners  Convinced  of  Sin,  Brought 
to  the  Birth,  Convinced  of  Backsliding,  Groaning  for  full  Re- 
demption ;  for  Believers  Saved."  But  there  was  nothing 
strange  to  the  simple  Methodists  about  this  ;  it  all  seemed  to 
them  vital  realities,  essential  spiritual  truths.  They  lived  in 
that  way  ;  and  their  hymns  were  a  part  of  their  life. 

Meantime  the  poet  was  "  working,  fighting,  praying,  suffer- 
ing "  on.  Hardships  and  comforts  were  lost  on  him  alike  ;  no 
weather  stopped  his  laborious  course,  no  peril  checked  his  ven- 
turesome spirit ;  and  his  frail  life,  always  hanging  by  a  thread, 
was  wonderfully  preserved  through  what  would  have  killed 

twenty  common  men.     "  At  five  I  came  to ,  sated  with 

travelling,  but  had  not  time  to  rest,  the  people  demanding  rtie. 
My  knees  and  eyes  failed  me,  so  that  I  could  neither  stand  nor 
see.  I  leaned  on  a  door,  and  called,  '  Is  it  nothing  to  you,  all 
ye  that  pass  by?'     The  word  was  not  weak,  like  me." 

Such  labours  were  not  lost.  By  these  and  like  means  the 
Lord  everywhere  purified  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people,  zea- 
lous of  good  works.  The  poet  and  his  brother  had  faith  as  a 
grain  of  mustard-seed,  and  many  a  mountain  of  iniquity  was 
through  them  removed  and  cast  into  the  sea.  Not  many 
mighty,  not  many  rich,  not  many  wise  after  the  flesh,  were 
called;  but  among  the  neglected,  ignorant,  and  depraved  masses 
the  preached  word  was  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation.  Dis- 
tricts notorious  for  wickedness  became  a  garden  of  the  Lord : 
the  benighted  colliers  of  Kingswood  exchanged  the  tavern  for 
the  chapel,  and  turned  their  weekly  revel  into  a  solemn  watch- 
night  ;  godless  reprobates,  the  scorn  or  terror  of  their  neigh- 
bourhood,  were  changed  to   meek  and    consistent   believers, 
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sometimes  lo  zealous  and  sviccessful  preacliers  of  the  truth. 
The  contrast  between  these  humble  and  persecuted  disciples 
and  the  surrounding  crowd  of  formalists  and  worldlings  was 
eminent  enough.  "  The  minister  of  Darleston  said,  the  meek 
behaviour  of  our  people,  and  their  constancy  in  suffering,  con- 
vinced him  the  counsel  was  of  God  ;  and  he  wished  all  his 
parish  were  Methodists."  Such  was  the  example  of  their  out- 
ward walk  ;  their  spirit  and  inner  life  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  words  of  a  young  woman  to  Charles  Wesley: 
"  From  twelve  years  old  I  have  walked  with  God,  and  found 
him  in  all  my  ways,  in  every  place,  and  business,  and  company. 
In  all  my  words  I  find  him  prompting  me.  From  my  infancy 
he  has  been  my  guide  and  instructor.  Many  things  he  has 
taught  me  to  pray  for,  which  I  did  not  myself  understand  at 
the  time  of  my  asking,  nor  fully  till  the  answer  came.  .  .  . 
This  thought  pursues  me  still,  that  I  am  to  suffer  for  my 
Saviour  ;  and  should  gi'udge  the  dying  in  my  bed." 

Such  sublime  results  could  only  spring  from  the  use  of  very 
unusual  means  ;  and  very  unusual  means  were  employed.  No 
man  ever  surpassed  the  Methodist  poet  in  describing  the  power 
of  faith  ;  because  no  man  ever  felt  that  power  more  strongly : — 

Faith,  mighty  faith,  the  promise  sees  ; 

Relies  on  that  alone  ; 
Laughs  at  impossibilities, 

And  cries,  It  shall  be  done  ! 

And  it  was  done.  He  expected  much,  and  much  was  given. 
He  made  the  gospel  offers  apply  to  all,  unrestrained  by  modern 
proprieties  or  refinements  of  reason,  with  a  directness  and  defi- 
niteness  which  could  not  fail  to  take  its  hold  and  do  its  work : — 

Lovers  of  pleasure  more  than  God, 

For  you  he  suffered  pain  : 
Swearers,  for  you  he  spilt  his  blood  ; 

And  shall  he  die  in  vain  ? 
Misers,  for  you  his  life  he  paid  ; 

Your  basest  crimes  he  bore  : 
Drunkards,  your  sins  on  him  were  laid, 

That  you  might  sin  no  more. 

Preaching  in  Wales,  he  says  :  "  Many  tears  were  shed  at 
the  singing  of  that  verse"  : — 

Outcasts  of  men,  to  you  T  call, 

Harlots  and  publicans  and  thieves  ! 
He  spreads  his  arms  to  embrace  you  all : 

Sinners  alone  his  grace  receives  ! 

He  teaches  his  converts  to  seek  a  redemption  from  sin, 
rather  than  from  death  and  hell : — 

What  is  our  calling's  glorious  hope, 

But  inward  holiness  ? 
For  this  to  Jesus  I  look  up ; 

I  calmly  wait  for  this. 
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And  he  teaches  them  to  expect  this  complete  salvation  with 
a  faith  that  knows  no  fear,  uncertainty,  or  doubt : — 

Saviour,  to  thee  my  soul  looks  up, 

My  present  Saviour  thou  ! 
In  all  the  confidence  of  hope, 

I  claim  the  blessing  now  ! 

And  he  found  apt  scholars.  Perhaps  no  other  hymns,  in  the 
universal  church's  history,  have  been  so  popular  and  powerful. 
The  author  of  "  The  Voice  of  Christian  Life  in  Song"  allows 
to  the  Wesleys  the  credit  of  making  the  first  "people's  hymn- 
book."  And  Mr  Jackson  says  :  "  It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
human  agency  has  contributed  more  directly  to  form  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Methodist  societies  than  the  hymns.  The  sermons 
of  the  preachers,  the  instructions  of  the  class-leaders,  the  prayers 
of  the  people,  both  in  their  families  and  social  meetings,  are 
all  tinged  with  the  sentiments  and  phraseology  of  the  hymns." 

The  Wesleys  were  zealous  in  the  promotion  of  psalmody. 
A  year  before  his  conversion,  Charles  says,  "  I  was  present  at 
[Count  Zinzendorf  s]  public  services,  and  thought  myself  in  a 
choir  of  angels."  But  the  Methodist  singing  soon  equalled 
its  Moravian  prototpye.  One  Williams,  a  pious  Calvinistic  dis- 
senter, who  visited  the  society  at  Bristol  not  long  after  its 
establishment,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  their  doings  : 
"  Never  did  I  hear  such  praying  or  such  singing  ;  never  did  1  see 
such  evident  marks  of  fervency  of  spirit  in  God's  service.  Their 
smging  was  the  most  harmonious  and  delightful  I  ever  heard. 
They  '  sang  lustily  and  with  a  good  courage.'  Indeed,  they 
seemed  to  sing  with  melody  in  their  hearts.  If  there  be  such  a 
thing  as  heavenly  music  upon  earth,  I  heard  it  there."  To 
this  day  the  genuine  Methodist  singing  is  unequalled~for  hearty 
simplicity  and  earnestness,  except  by  German  Protestants  and 
at  Mr  Beecher's  Plymouth  church  in  Brooklyn. 

It  has  been  already  intimated  that  the  ardent  and  impetu- 
ous character  of  our  author  sometimes  led  him  into  incorrect- 
ness of  idea  and  language.  His  was  rather  the  theology  of  the 
emotiuns  than  of  the  intellect.  "  Full  as  he  was  of  poetic  fire, 
being  the  creature  of  feeling,  it  was  not  his  practice  to  ana- 
lyse doctrinal  principles  with  logical  exactness."  Hence  some 
objectionable  expressions  in  his  finest  hymns,  as  when  his  words 
at  least  encourage  the  error  of  Patripassianism  :  "  The  im- 
mortal  God  hath  died  for  me  ;"  or  as  that  remarkable  couplet, 
against  which  Adam  Clark,  in  his  Commentary,  objects  to  so 
strongly : — 

Give  me  to  feel  thy  agonies  ; 
One  drop  of  thy  sad  cup  afford. 

Hence,  more  frequently,  those  singularities  of  fanciful  emo- 
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tion,  or  that  unrestrained  gush  of  mere  excited  feeling,  which 
are  hardly  profitable ; — 

'Tis  done  I  My  Lord  hath  died ; 

My  love  is  crucified ! 

Break,  this  stony  heart  of  mine ; 

Pour,  mine  eyes,  a  ceaseless  flood ; 
Feel,  my  soul,  the  pangs  divine  ; 

Catch,  my  heart,  the  issuing  blood! 


And  again, 
Or, 


Oh  what  a  heaven  of  heavens  is  this, — 
This  swoon  of  silent  love  ! 


Eapturous  anticipation  ! 
Who  believe,  we  receive  sensible  salvation ; 

Silent  bliss,  and  full  of  glory, 
In  thine  eye,  while  we  lie  prostrated  before  Thee. 

The  indulgence  of  this  style  scarcely  agrees  with  another  of 
his  sentiments : — 

Slighting  nature' s  every  feeling, 
We  on  grace  alone  rely. 

But  this  was  part  of  the  man.  We  find  the  same  thing  fre- 
quently in  his  diary,  especially  in  the  earlier  years.  Praying 
for  dying  criminals,  he  says :  "  The  great  comfort  we  found 
therein  made  us  confidently  hope  some  of  them  were  received 
as  the  penitent  thief  at  the  last  hour."  On  another  occasion, 
"We  had  great  power  in  prayer,  and  joy  in  thanksgiving. 
William  Delamotte  often  shouted  for  joy."  (Here  is  high  autho- 
rity for  a  poor  practice.)  While  preaching  near  Kingswood, 
"  I  was  pierced  through  with  the  desires  of  complete  redemp- 
tion, which  broke  out  in  tears  and  words  that  affected  them  in 

like   manner I  began   the   sacrament  with  fervent 

prayer,  and  many  tears,  which  almost  hindered  my  reading  the 
service.  I  broke  out  into  prayer  again  and  again.  Our  hearts 
were  all  as  melting  wax."  He  quotes  with  approbation  a 
woman's  experience  ;  the  description  is  a  type  of  that  sudden 
and  violent  manner  of  conversion  which  many  good  people 
consider  it  necessary  to  expect  and  endure  :  "  She  saw  herself 
as  it  were  dropping  into  hell ;  when,  suddenly,  a  ray  of  light 
was  darted  into  her  soul,  and  filled  her  with  all  joy  and  peace 
in  believing."  Yet  he  had  strong  and  solid  sense,  and  used  it 
on  most  occasions  :  "  We  have  certainly  been  too  rash  and  easy 
in  allowing  persons  for  beUevers  on  their  own  testimony ;  nay, 
and  even  persuading  them  into  a  false  opinion  of  themselves." 
*'  Some  stumbling-blocks  I  have  removed,  particularly  the  fits. 
Many  more  of  the  gentry  come  now  that  this  is  taken  out  of 
the  way  ;  and  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  it  was  a  device 
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of  Satan  to  stop  the  course  of  the  gospel."  He  possessed  a  sharp 
and  ready  wit,  with  abundant  self-commaud  and  self-respect. 
His  services  having  been  once  interrupted  and  broken  up  by  a 
magistrate,  "  I  told  him  I  had  nothing  now  to  do  but  to  pray 
for  bim.  He  answered,  '  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  prayer/ 
'So  I  suppose,  sir,'  said  I,  'but  we  have.'"  In  conversation 
wdth  the  Primate  of  Ireland,  the  latter  said,  "  I  never  could 
account  for  your  employing  laymen.  W.  My  lord,  it  is  your 
fault.  P.  My  fault,  Mr  Wesley?  W.  Yes,  my  lord,  yours 
and  your  brethren's.  F.  How  so,  sir  ?  W.  Why,  you  hold 
your  peace,  and  the  stones  cry  out.  P.  Well,  but  I  am  told 
they  are  unlearned  men.  W.  Some  of  them  are  in  many 
respects  unlearned  men;  so  the  dumb  ass  rebukes  the  prophet." 
The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  poet's  mind  was  its  sub- 
jectiveness.  His  vision  was  perpetually  introverted  ;  he  had 
no  eyes  for  external  objects,  no  interest  in  the  things  that  other 
men  care  most  for ;  he  was  all  soul ;  spiritual  ideas  and  facts 
were  the  world  to  him.  His  most  natural  and  fervent  prayer 
is,  not  for  protection,  help,  blessing,  on  the  outward  and  visible 
life — he  cares  nothing  about  this  ;  but, 

Give  me  the  enlarged  desire, 

And  open,  Lord,  my  soul 
Thy  own  fulness  to  require, 

And  comprehend  the  whole  ; 
Stretch  my  faith's  capacity 

Wider,  and  yet  wider  still ;  v 

Then  with  all  that  is  in  Thee 

My  soul  for  ever  fill ! 

He  loses  providence  in  grace ;  he  thinks  not  of  times  and 
seasons  ;  and  when  he  condescends  to  notice  carnal  things  at 
all,  it  is  only  as  the  types  of  things  spiritual.  He  writes-  a 
hymn  for  New  Year ;  but  only  to  reflect, 

Our  life  is  a  dream ;  our  time,  as  a  stream, 

Glides  swiftly  away, 
And  the  fugitive  moment  refuses  to  stay  : 
The  arrow  is  flown  ;  the  moment  is  gone ; 

The  millennial  year 
Eushes  on  to  our  view,  and  eternity's  here. 

At  the  Land's  End,  "  on  the  extremest  point  of  the  rocks/'  he 
sings : — 

Carry  on  thy  victory ; 
Spread  thy  rule  from  sea  to  sea ; 
Keconvert  the  ransomed  race ; 
Save  us,  save  us,  Lord,  by  grace. 

Oh  that  every  soul  might  be 
Suddenly  subdued  to  thee ! 
Oh  that  all  in  thee  might  know 

Everlasting  life  below ! 
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Now  thy  mercy's  wings  expand  ; 
Stretch  throughout  the  happy  land  : 
Take  possession  of  thy  home ; 
Come,  divine  Immanuel,  come  ! 

and  at  his  marriage  : — 

Stop  the  hurrying  spirit's  haste  ; 
Change  the  soul's  ignoble  taste  ; 
Nature  into  grace  improve, 
Earthly  into  heavenly  love. 

Raise  our  hearts  to  things  on  high, 
To  our  Bridegroom  in  the  sky ; 
Heaven  our  hope  and  highest  aim  ; 
Mystic  marriage  of  the  Lamb. 

If  he  could  not  spiritualize  a  thing,  he  let  it  alone.  Visiting 
his  native  place  after  an  absence  of  years,  there  must  have 
been  many  old  associations  and  tender  memories  awaiting  him 
at  every  turn ;  but  "  he  was  too  intent  on  saving  the  souls  of 
the  people  to  indulge  in  mere  sentimentality,"  His  itinerant 
duties  took  him  among  the  wild  scenery  of  Wales ;  but  he  had 
no  leisure  to  look  at  mountains.  His  only  verses  on  external 
nature  occur  in  two  hymns,  "  For  one  retired  into  the 
Country  :"— 

Come  then,  thou  Universal  Good, 

And  bid  my  heart  be  still. 
And  let  me  meet  thee  in  the  wood, 

Or  find  thee  on  the  hill : 

My  soul  to  nobler  prospects  raise. 

My  largest  views  extend 
Beyond  the  bounds  of  time  and  space, 

Where  pain  and  death  shall  end. 

Lead  to  the  streams  of  paradise. 

My  raptured  spirit  lead. 
And  bid  the  tree  of  life  arise. 

And  flourish  o'er  my  head. 

This  last  line,  it  is  due  to  the  poet  to  say,  is  one  of  the  lamest 
he  ever  wrote.  In  most  hymn  writers  it  would  be  respectable ; 
but  his  muse  seldom  moved  so  haltingly.   Now  for  the  other: — 

Along  the  hill  or  dewy  mead 
In  sweet  forgetfulness  I  tread. 

Or  wander  through  the  grove ; 
As  Adam  in  his  native  seat, 
In  all  his  works  my  God  I  meet, — 

The  object  of  my  love. 

I  see  his  beauty  in  the  flower ; 

To  shade  my  walks  and  deck  my  bower 

His  love  and  wisdom  join : 
Him  in  the  feathered  choir  I  hear, 
And  own,  while  all  my  soul  is  ear. 

The  music  is  divine. 
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In  yon  unbounded  plain  I  see 
A  sketch  of  his  immensity 

Who  spans  these  ample  skies  ; 
Wliose  presence  makes  the  happy  place, 
And  opens  in  the  wilderness 

A  blooming  paradise. 

These  verses  shew  that  the  poet  was  not  insensible  to  the 
beauties  of  creation,  and  could,  had  he  chosen,  have  rhymed  of 
purling  streams  and  gentle  breezes  as  well  as  his  neighbours. 
He  did  better,  in  applying  himself  to  higher  themes. 

Perhaps  the  finest  example  of  his  spiritualizing  power  is 
found  in  his  Hymn  on  the  Curse  pronounced,  Gen.  iii.  17-19. 
The  use  made  herein  of  the  thorns  and  sweat  is  nobly  poeti- 
cal : — 

Most  righteous  God,  my  doom  I  bear. 
My  load  of  guilt,  and  pain,  and  care, 

Enslaved  to  base  desires : 
Hard  toiling  for  embittered  bread, 
I  mourn  my  barren  soul  o'erspread 
"With  cursed  thorns  and  briars. 

Death's  sentence  in  myself  receive, 
And,  dust  to  dust  already  cleave  ; 

Exiled  from  paradise. 
Hasting  to  hellish  misery, 
Jesus,  if  unredeemed  by  thee, 

My  soul  for  ever  dies. 

But  Jesus  hath  our  sentence  borne  ;  * 

He  did  in  our  affliction  mourn, 

A  man  of  sorrows  made  ; 
A  servant  and  a  curse  for  me. 
He  bears  the  utmost  penalty. 

He  suffers  in  my  stead. 

I  see  him  sweat  great  drops  of  blood, 
I  see  him  faint  beneath  my  load  ! 

The  thorns  his  temples  tear  ! 
He  bows  his  bleeding  head,  and  dies  ! 
He  lives  !  He  mounts  above  the  skies, 

He  claims  my  Eden  there  ! 

But  it  was  ordained  that  this  unworldly  mortifier  of  the  flesh 
should  experience  some  of  the  natural  emotions,  and  form  the 
strongest  of  the  ties,  which  bind  men  to  the  present  life.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  why,  with  his  views  (which,  be  it  remembered, 
were  vastly  different  from  the  views  of  people  in  general),  he 
should  have  wished  to  marry.  For  earthly  happiness  he  had 
no  desire,  and  natural  appetites  he  regarded  as  profitless,  if 
not  sinful ;  given  to  man  to  be  restrained,  not  gratified. 
"Whatever  might  be  the  effect  on  other  men,  marriage  could 
hardly  promote  the  piety  of  the  devoted  Christian  who,  wrapped 
up  in  his  Master's  business,  had  no  ties,  no  interests,  no  desires 
of  his  own  ;  and  it  must  of  necessity  curtail  the  usefulness  of 
the  itinerant  preacher,  whose  spiritual  children  deserved  and 
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claimed  all  his  sympathies,  whose  parish  was  the  united  king- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  He  might  have  foreseen, 
too,  that  the  cares  of  an  increasing  family,  and  the  almost  cer- 
tain sorrows  of  a  conscientious  parent,  would  add  to  the  already 
sufficient  burdens  of  a  too  sensitive  heart,  and  darken  the 
evening  of  a  life  for  which  there  was  not  much  of  earthly  joy. 
The  result  would  have  justified  such  anticipations.  Doubtless 
the  poet  was  taught  a  larger  sympathy  with  the  common  com- 
forts and  distresses  of  humanity,  and  enabled  to  tune  his  harp 
to  themes  which  might  else  have  remained  unhonoured  and 
unsung  ;  and  doubtless  the  inan  attained,  in  the  relations  of 
busband  and  father,  a  completer  experience  of  life  below,  a 
more  rounded  symmetry  of  character,  than  could  have  been 
vouchsafed  to  the  unsettled,  roving  bachelor;  but  beyond  these 
indirect  and  general  benefits,  it  is  hard  to  see  what  good  came 
of  the  poet's  matrimonial  investment.  He  was  as  happy  as 
men  can  expect  to  be  in  that  relation  ;  but  petty  troubles  and 
great  anxieties  were  born  to  him  in  numbers.  His  itinerant 
labours  slackened,  then  ceased  ;  his  busy  mind,  accustomed  to 
the  turmoil  and  variety  of  incessant  travelling  and  daily  strain- 
ing of  body  and  soul,  pined  in  the  quietness  of  home  ;  and  the 
last  thirty  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  comparative  inaction, 
obscurity,  and  idleness.  He  was  still  an  eminently  holy, 
industrious,  and  useful  minister ;  but  for  the  might  of  his 
strength,  for  the  fiery  ardour  of  his  intensest  zeal,  for  the 
glory  of  his  greatest  works,  we  must  look  back  to  the  days 
of  his  youth,  and  stop  with  a  period  of  some  ten  years  after 
marriage. 

But  neither  Charles,  nor  the  others  most  concerned,  thought 
of  these  things  at  the  time,  or  saw  the  matter  in  this  light.  He 
was  forty  when  he  became  engaged  to  Sarah  Gwynne,  the 
daughter  of  a  family  respectable  for  wealth,  standing,  and  piety, 
in  Wales.  He  was  tenderly  attached  to  the  young  lady ;  but 
that  seems  to  have  been  the  point  of  least  consequence  in  the 
matter.  He  managed  all  in  the  most  business-like  style  :  con- 
cluded first  that  he  had  better  marry  then  than  later,  if  at  all ; 
then  consulted  his  brother  and  other  friends  about  it,  and 
agreed  that  if  any  opposition  were  met,  the  plan  should  be  for 
ever  abandoned.  It  all  went  smoothly  enough,  however.  For 
the  few  months  preceding  the  ceremony,  he  conducted  with 
Miss  Gwynne,  a  correspondence  "  remarkable  for  its  piety.  Con- 
siderable part  of  his  letters  to  her  were  written  in  verse  ;  a 
vehicle  in  which  his  thoughts  flowed  in  the  most  natural  man- 
ner, especially  when  his  feelings  were  excited.  These  epistles 
express  many  fears  lest  the  love  of  the  creature  should  at  all 
interfere  with  that  supreme  love  to  God  which  is  the  soul  of 
religion.      Never  was  wedded  love  more  strong  and  decided 
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than  that  which  he  cherished ;  and  never  was  it  more  thoroughly 
sanctified  by  a  perfect  and  constant  reference  to  God."  On 
the  day  before  the  wedding,  "  we  crowded  as  much  prayer  a» 
we  could  into  the  day/'  April  8th,  1749,  "  I  rose  at  four,  spent 
three  and  a  half  hours  in  prayer  or  singing,  with  my  brother, 
with  Sally,  and  with  Beck  [his  bride  and  her  sister].  It  [the 
wedding]  was  a  most  solemn  season  of  love.  I  never  had  more 
of  the  divine  presence  at  the  sacrament.  Prayer  and  thanks- 
giving were  our  whole  employment.  A  stranger  that  inter- 
meddleth  not  with  our  joy  said,  '  It  looked  more  like  a 
funeral  than  a  wedding.'  "  Three  weeks  afterwards  he  wrote : 
"  Hitherto  marriage  has  been  no  hindrance.  You  will  hardly 
believe  it  sits  so  light  upon  me.  I  forgot  my  wife  (can  you 
think  it  ?)  as  soon  as  I  left  her.  Neither  did  death  appear 
less  desirable  than  formerly.  I  almost  believe  nothing  shall 
hurt  me." 

A  number  of  the  poetic  epistles  above  referred  to  were  pub- 
lished in  the  second  volume  of  his  Hymns  and  Sacred  Poems, 
1749,  under  the  common  title,  "  Christian  Friendship."  He  is 
soberly  anxious  to  keep  his  passion  within  proper  limits ;  in 
one  poem  only  does  nature  obtain  fair  vent,  and  then  he  is 
careful  to  justify  it  by  the  example  of  our  Lord  : 

0  Thou  whose  special  grace, 
Did  kindly  condescend, 

Of  all  the  chosen  race, 

To  single  out  a  friend, 
To  shower  on  him,  above  the  rest, 

Thy  richest  favours  down, 
And  press  him  closest  to  thy  breast, — 

Thy  best  beloved  John ! 

1  lift  my  heart  to  thee, — 

To  thee,  who  know'st  the  whole, 
Its  dearest  amity 

For  one  distinguished  soul ; 
The  soft  unutterable  love 

Wherewith  I  one  embrace, 
With  gracious  smiles  behold,  approve, 

And  turn  it  to  thy  praise. 

At  the  same  time  he  is  particular  to  guard  and  prayj[against 
any  perversion  or  exaggeration  of  this  permitted  human  Jove  : 

While  with  just  peculiar  kindness 

We  each  other's  soul  embrace, 
Save  us  from  that  doating  blindness 

Fatal  to  our  fallen  race  ; 
From  the  mean,  contracting  passion 

Keep  us  free  and  unconfined ; 
Baise  our  generous  inclination, 

Fix  our  love  on  all  mankind. 

Several  hymns  still  used  by  the  Methodists,  and  made  to 
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bear  upon  the  church  and  Christian  fellowship,  were  written 
at  various  times  by  the  poet  with  direct  reference  to  his  wedded 
state. 

Come  away  to  the  skies, 
My  beloved ;  arise, 
And  rejoice  in  the  day  thou  wast  bom, 

was  addressed  to  his  wife  upon  her  birth-day.  Its  companion- 
piece, 

Come  let  us  ascend, 
My  companion  and  friend. 
To  a  taste  of  the  banquet  above, 

had  a  similar  origin.  So  had  the  fine  hymn,  "  Centre  of  our 
hopes  thou  art,"  which  in  the  original  commences — 

Author  of  the  peace  unknown, 

Lover  of  my  friend  and  me, 
Who  of  twain  has  made  us  one, 

One  preserve  us  still  in  thee  : 
All  our  heightened  blessings  bless  ; 
Crown  our  hopes  with  full  success. 

His  object  in  composition,  says  Mr  Jackson,  was  first  his  own 
edification,  then  the  edification  of  the  church.  Hence  it  was 
natural  for  him  to  use  language  which,  while  referring  directly 
to  his  personal  affairs,  could  be  easily  turned  to  all  believers 
and  the  church  at  large : 

Why  hast  thou  cast  our  lot 

In  the  same  age  and  place  ?     - 
And  why  together  brought. 

To  see  each  other's  face  ? 
To  join  with  softest  sympathy. 
And  mix  our  friendly  souls  in  thee. 

The  poet's  wife  was  an  intelligent,  amiable,  and  pious 
woman,  who  did  her  whole  duty  by  her  husband.  Her  cha- 
racter, as  slightly  recorded  in  his  Biography,  by  Mr  Jackson, 
makes  no  profound  or  startling  impression  ;  but  they  seem  to 
have  lived  in  uninterrupted  peace.  He  was  not  so  happy  in  h^ 
children.  Five  died  in  infancy,  and  the  remaining  three  caused 
him  much  anxiety  and  sorrow  by  their  lack  of  early  piety.  The 
younger  son,  Samuel,  a  perverse  and  undutiful  child,  embittered 
his  father's  dying  years  by  going  over  to  popery.  The  poet's 
fortune  in  this  respect  gave  melancholy  confirmation  to  that 
stoical  preference  of  his  brother's  : 

1  have  no  babes  to  hold  me  here  ; 
But  children  more  securely  dear 

For  mine  I  humbly  claim  ; 
Better  than  daughters  or  than  sons, — 
*  Temples  divine  of  living  stone, 

Inscribed  with  Jesus'  name. 

"We  cannot  forbear  pursuing  the  comparison,  in  Charles's 
own  touching  verse.     In  the  first  poem,  headed  "  Naomi  and 
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Ruth :  adapted  to  the  minister  and  people,"  he  addresses  his 
loted  and  loving  spiritual  children,  who  often,  on  foot,  followed 
his  horse  for  miles  : 

« 

Turn  again,  my  children,  turn  ; 

Wherefore  •would  ye  go  with  me  ? 
Oh  forbear,  forbear  to  mourn  ; 

Jesus  wills  it  so  to  be. 
Why,  when  God  would  have  us  part, 
Weep  yc  thus  and  break  my  heart  ? 

Go  in  peace,  my  children,  go  ; 

Only  Jesus'  steps  pursue  : 
He  shall  pay  the  debt  I  owe ; 

He  shall  kindly  deal  with  you  ; 
He  your  sure  reward  shall  be. 
Bless  you  for  your  love  to  me. 

Compare  with  this  the  earth-renouncing  hoplessness,  the 
mournful  resignation  of  the  following,  when  his  aged  heart  was 
wrung  by  the  ungrateful  folly  of  his  son  in  the  flesh  : 

Farewell,  my  all  of  earthly  hope, 
My  nature's  stay,  my  age's  prop, 

Irrevocably  gone  ! 
Submissive  to  the  will  divine, 
I  acquiesce  and  make  it  mine,^ 

I  offer  up  my  son  ! 

The  blessed  day  of  my  release 
(Should  sorrow's  pangs  no  sooner  cease) 

Will  swallow  up  my  woe ; 
Make  darkness  light,  and  crooked  straight, 
Unwind  the  labyrinths  of  fate, 

And  all  the  secret  shew. 

But  while  thy  way  is  in  the  deep, 
Thou  dost  not  chide,  if  still  I  weep, 

If  still  mine  eyes  run  o'er  : 
The  bitterness  of  death  is  past ; 
The  bitterness  of  life  may  last, 
*  A  few  sad  moments  more. 

Patient  till  death,  I  feel  my  pain, 
But  neither  murmur  nor  complain, 

While  humbled  in  the  dust : 
My  sins  the  cause  of  my  distress 
I  feel,  and  mournfully  confess 

The  punishment  is  just. 

Wherefore  with  soft  and  silent  pace 
I  measure  out  my  suifering  days, 

In  view  of  joys  to  come, — 
In  hope  his  plan  to  comprehend. 
When  Jesus  shall  with  clouds  descend, 

And  call  me  from  the  tomb. 

Tha  life  of  Charles  Wesley  was  a  varied,  and  in  the  main,  a 
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sad  one.     He  thoroughly  understood  the  great  lesson  of  the 

book  of  Ecclesiastes,  and  of  all  earthly  life  : 

Taught  by  long  experience,  Lord, 
'  By  thy  Spirit  taught,  I  see, 

True  is  thy  severest  word, 
All  on  earth  is  vanity  : 
Empty  all  our  bliss  below, 
Seeming  bliss,  but  real  woe. 

He  never  forgot  that  this  is  not  our  rest.  He  expected  per- 
secution and  opprobrium  as  the  natural  and  necessary  favours 
of  the  world  towards  living  Christians  : 

Since  first  we  heavenward  turned  our  face, 

Exposed  and  outraged  all  day  long, 
A  helpless,  poor,  afflicted  race. 

For  doing  good,  we  suffer  wrong ; 
We  suffer  shame,  distress  and  loss. 
And  wait  for  all  thy  glorious  cross. 

But  the  prospect  did  not  frighten  him.  When  he  first 
undertook  to  follow  Christ,  he  began  to  deny  himself  and  take 
up  his  cross : 

And  did  my  Lord  on  earth  endure 

Sorrow,  and  hardship,  and  distress, 
That  I  might  sit  me  down  secure, 

And  rest  in  self-indulgent  ease  ? 
His  delicate  disciple,  I, 
Like  him  might  neither  live  nor  die  ? 

Thy  holy  will  be  done,  not  mine ; 

Bo  suffered  all  thy  holy  will : 
,  I  dare  not,  Lord,  the  cross  decline  ; 

I  wiU  not  lose  the  slightest  ill. 
Or  lay  the  heaviest  burden  down, — 
The  richest  jewel  of  my  crown. 

Sorrow  is  solid  joy,  and  pain 

Is  pure  delight,  endured  for  thee ; 
Reproach  and  Joss  are  glorious  gain, 

And  death  is  immortality ; 
And  who  for  thee  their  all  have  given. 
Have  nobly  bartered  earth  for  heaven. 

Some  eminent  pleasures  indeed  he  enjoyed  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  Maker's  favour,  in  communion  with  God's  people, 
and'in  the  exercise  of  his  gifts  for  his  Redeemer's  glory  : 

How  happy,  gracious  Lord,  are  we, 
Divinely  drawn  to  follow  thee, 

Whose  hours  divided  are 
Betwixt  the  mount  and  multitude ; 
Our  day  is  spent  in  doing  good. 

Our  night  in  praise  and  prayer. 

With  us,  as  melancholy  void, 
No  moment  lingers  unemployed, 
^  Or  unimproved  below ; 

Our  weariness  of  life  is  gone. 
Who  live  to  serve  our  God  alone. 
And  only  thee  to  know. 
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And  his  impressible  nature,  susceptible  of  all  extremes  of 
emotion,  sometimes  rose  to  ecstasy  in  view  of  his  spiritual 
privileges  ? 

What  a  mercy  is  this, 
"What  a  heaven  of  bliss. 

How  unspeakably  happy  am  I ! 
Gathered  into  the  fold, 
With  thy  people  enrolled, 

With  thy  people  to  live  and  to  die. 

'  In  a  rapture  of  joy. 

My  life  I  employ. 

The  God  of  my  life  to  proclaim : 

'Tis  worth  living  for  this. 

To  administer  bliss 
^  And  salvation  in  Jesus's  name. 

As  often  was  he  in  the  depths  of  despondency  and  gloom ; 
but  his  depression,  like  his  excitement,  is  always  that  of  a 
Christian.  His  most  mournful  pieces  are  full  of  submission, 
humility,  and  faith  ;  and  thus,  often  his  "  sweetest  songs  are 
those  that  tell  of  saddest  thought : " 

A  child  of  sorrow  from  the  womb, 

By  sad  variety  of  pain 
Weighed  down,  I  sink  into  the  tomb, 

Yet  only  of  myself  complain  ; 
My  sins  the  root  of  bitterness, 
I  must  in  life  and  death  confess. 

Always  profoundly  sensible  that  he  was  a  pilgrim  and 
stranger  upon  earth,  worldly  things  seemed  to  him  as  a  dream, 
and  nothing  real  but  the  reaUties  of  eternity : 

The  angels  are  at  home  in  heaven ; 

The  saints  unsettled  pilgrims  here  ; 
Our  days  are  as  a  shadow,  driven 

From  earth ;  so  soon  we  disappear. 
We  no  abiding  city  have, 
No  place  of  resting  but  the  grave. 

■'  "On  going  to  a  new  habitation,"  moving  from  Bristol ^to 
London,  he  sings : 

What  then  is  change  of  place  to  me  ? 
The  end  of  sin  and  misery 

In  every  place  is  nigh  ; 
No  spot  of  earth  but  yields  a  grave ; 
Where'er  he  wills,  if  Jesus  save, 

I  lay  me  down  and  die. 


And  again: 


No  matter  where  or  how 

I  in  this  desert  live. 
If,  when  my  dying  head  I  bow, 

Jesus  my  soul  receive ; 
Bless'd  with  thy  precious  love, 

Saviour,  'tis  all  my  care 
To  reach  the  purchased  house  above, 
.  And  find  a  mansion  there. 
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His  tender  sympathies  were  often  tried  by  the  personal 
unkindness  or  spiritual  faithlessness  of  his  friends.  Divisions 
were  introduced  into  the  Methodist  societies;  some  of  his  fol- 
lowers became  Calvinists  or  Moravians,  and  were  taught  to 
turn  from  their  spiritual  father  as  a  false  prophet ;  others 
embraced  fatal  errors,  and  abandoned  the  profession  and 
practice  of  the  common  faith.  On  such  occasions,  the  poet's 
wounded  spirit  soared  to  the  healing  fountain.  In  the  volumes 
of  1739  are  a  number  of  hymns  on  the  "  Loss  of  his  Friends : " 

Take  these  broken  reeds  away ! 

On  the  Rock  of  Ages,  I 
Calmly  now  my  spirit  stay, 

Now  on  Christ  alone  rely ; 
Every  other  prop  resign,  ' 

Sure  the  sinner's  friend  is  mine. 

Fly,  my  friends,  with  treacherous  speed; 

Melt  as  snow  before  the  sun  ; 
Leave  me  at  my  greatest  need, — 

Leave  me  to  my  God  alone, 
To  my  Help  which  cannot  fail, 
To  my  Friend  unchangeable. 

While  I  thus  my  soul  recline 

On  my  dear  Redeemer's  breast, 
Need  I  for  the  creature  pine. 

Fondly  seek  a  farther  rest 
Still  for  human  friendship  sue, 
Stoop,  ye  worms  of  earth,  to  you? 

With  such  sublime  consolations  did  the  Christian  soothe  his 
own  afflicted  spirit  and  the  spirits  of  as  many  as  could  rise 
with  him  to  that  altitude  of  faith.  But  for  the  enduring  com- 
fort, the  perfect  rest  of  his  life,  he  looked  beyond  the  present 
state : 

Come,  Finisher  of  sin  and  woe, 

And  let  me  die,  my  God  to  see; 
My  God,  as  I  am  known,  to  know, 

Fathom  the  depths  of  Deity, 
And  spend,  contemplating  thy  face, 
A  bless'd  eternity  in  praise. 

The  last  poem  ever  written  by  his  own  hand,  "  a  little  be- 
fore his  death,"  possesses  a  peculiar  interest.  The  fire  of  his 
youth  is  gone,  but  the  grace  and  sweetness  are  still  present ;  it 
is  now  the  sulsdued  language  of  one  full  of  years  and  earthly 
experience,  who  only  desires  to  fulfil  his  Maker's  will  and 
depart  in  peace : 

How  long,  how  often  shall  I  pray, 
Take  all  iniquity  away ; 
And  give  the  plentitude  of  good, — 
The  blessing  bought  by  Jesus'  blood ; 
Concupiscence  and  pride  remove, 
And  fill  me,  Lord,  with  humble  love. 
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Again,  I  take  the  words  to  me 
Prescribed,  and  offer  them  to  thee  ; 
Thy  kingdom  come,  to  root  out  sin, 
And  perfect  holiness  bring  in  ; 
And  swallow  up  my  will  in  thine, 
And  human  change  into  divine. 

So  shall  I  render  thee  thine  own, 
And  tell  the  wonders  thou  hast  done ; 
The  power  and  faithfulness  declare 
Of  God,  who  hears  and  answers  prayer ; 
Extol  the  riches  of  thy  grace, 
And  spend  my  latest  breath  in  praise. 

Oh  that  the  joyful  hour  were  come, 
"Which  calls  thy  ready  servant  home, 
Unites  me  to  the  church  above, 
Where  angels  chant  the  song  of  love  ; 
And  saints  eternally  proclaim 
The  glories  of  the  heavenly  Lamb ! 

He  died  March  29th  1788,  in  his  eightieth  year.  The 
epitaph  placed  over  his  remains  had  been  written  by  himself 
for  another : 

With  poverty  of  spirit  blest. 

Rest,  happy  saint,  in  Jesus  rest ; 

A  sinner  saved,  through  grace  forgiven, 

Eedeemed  from  earth  to  reign  in  heaven ! 

Thy  labours  of  unwearied  love, 

By  thee  forgot,  are  crowned  above  ; — 

Crowned,  through  the  mercy  of  thy  Lord, 

With  a  free,  full,  immense  reward !   ^r^.^,  i 
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An  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  critical,  historical,  and  theological, 
containing  a  discussion  of  the  most  important  questions  belonging  to  tJie 
several  books.  By  Samuel  Davidson,  D.D.,  LL.D.  3  Vols.  8vo.,  pp.  536, 
492,  and  492.     1862-3. 

Upon  the  appearance  of  the  tenth  edition  of  Home's  Introduc- 
tion, six  years  ago,  we  felt  called  upon  to  notice  particularly 
the  volume  relating  to  the  Old  Testament,  which  was  prepared 
by  Dr  Davidson.  At  the  conclusion  of  that  notice  we 
remarked :  "  The  principles  avowed  or  covertly  insinuated  in 
this  volume  will  legitimately  lead  much  further  than  the  extent 
to  which  they  are  actually  pursued.  There  is  no  logical  con- 
sistency in  going  so  far  as  Dr  Davidson  does,  and  stopping 

*   Slightly  abridged  from  the  Princeton  Review,  January  1864. 
VOL.  XIII. — NO.  XXiVIII.  C  C 
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there."  The  volumes  before  us  araply  justify  this  language. 
Almost  every  page  might  be  cited  in  evidence  that  the  author 
has  found  his  old  position  of  compromise  between  orthodoxy 
and  unbelief  to  be  untenable,  and  has  exchanged  it  for  another 
more  consistent  with  his  radical  principles. 

It  is  not  so  much  our  present  purpose  to  subject  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  this  treatise  to  examination,  as  to  deduce  from 
it  a  few  illustrations  of  the  processes  and  results  of  the  "  higher 
criticism,"  as  practised  by  our  author  and  the  school  to  which 
he  has  addicted  himself.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  in  the 
most  coherent  and  intelligible  manner,  we  shall  restrict  ourselves 
to  his  discussion  of  a  single  book  of  Scripture.  And  with 
this  view  we  have  selected  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  both  from 
its  intrinsic  interest  and  from  its  affording  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  whole. 

In  1856,  we  were  told  that  the  entire  book  which  bears  the 
name  of  Isaiah  was  the  genuine  production  of  the  prophet,  not 
excepting  the  four  historical  chapters,  xxxvi.-xxxix.,  which, 
though  not  incorporated  with  his  prophecies  by  himself,  were 
extracted  from  another  work  written  by  him.  Now  we  are 
informed,  that,  out  of  the  sixty-six  chapters,  but  twentj'^-three, 
together  with  a  few  scattered  verses,  have  proceeded  from 
Isaiah.  At  the  former  date,  Dr  Davidson  tells  us  in  his  pre- 
face, "  he  had  not  reached  his  present  maturer  views.  He  did 
what  he  could  under  the  circumstances  and  with  the  knowledge 
he  had  at  the  time."  "The  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed,"  i.e.,  as  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  an  Inde- 
pendent College,  "  were  averse  to  the  free  expression  of  thought. 
A  man  under  the  trammels  of  a  sect,  in  which  religious  liberty 
is  but  a  name,  is  not  favourably  situated  for  the  task  of 
thoroughly  investigating  critical  or  theological  subjects.'' 
"  Harsh-minded  theologians,"  he  adds,  "  who  have  inherited  a 
little  system  of  infallible  divinity,  out  of  which  they  may  excom- 
municate their  neighbours,  will  not  understand  such  develop- 
ment." We  are  glad  to  be  thus  expressly  excluded  at  the  out- 
set from  a  class,  which  our  author  so  violently  and  repeat'^dly 
reprobates,  for  we  fancy  that  we  do  understapd  his  develop- 
ment exactly,  and,  assuming  his  point  of  departure,  we  think  it 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 

We  lay  no  stress  upon  his  having  previously  attributed  the 
first  chapter  "  to  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,"  whereas  he  is  now 
"  inclined  to  refer  it  to  the  reign  of  Ahaz."  And  it  is  of  slight 
consequence  that  adopting,  as  before,  the  hypothesis  that  the 
passage  common  to  Isaiah  (ii.  2-4),  and  to  Micah  (iv.  1-3),  was 
borrowed  by  both  from  an  older  prophet,  he  now  retracts  his 
former  confident  assertion,  "  that  older  prophet  was  not  Joel," 
and  thinks  it  a  "probable"  "conjecture  that  he  was  JoeL" 
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His  change  of  mind  in  regard  to  the  sixth  chapter  is  more 
deserving  of  note,  on  account  of  the  reason  upon  which  it  is 
professedly  based,  and  which  reveals  the  secret  of  more  con- 
siderable and  serious  alterations  yet  to  come.  He  had  formerly 
said,  "  The  sixth  chapter  is  ascribed  in  the  first  verse  to  the 
year  of  Uzziah's  death,  and  there  is  no  reason  with  various 
critics  for  supposing  it  to  have  been  written  later.  The  most 
natural  interpretation  is  that  which  refers  to  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  prophet's  entrance  upon  office,  as  describing 
his  original  inauguration/'  Now  he  says,  "  It  refers  to  the 
inauguration  of  the  prophet,  but  was  not  composed  at  the  time ; 
for  he  could  not  then  know  that  his  addresses  would  only  tend 
to  aggravate  the  guilt  of  the  people,  because  they  would  be 
treated  with  neglect.  The  experience  of  the  prophet  in  his 
intercourse  with  his  fellow-countrymen  had  made  him  acquainted 
with  their  stubborn  unbelief;  and  the  reflection  of  such  expe- 
rience appears  in  the  composition.  Hence  we  must  assume  an 
interval  of  time  between  his  induction  into  office  and  the  writ-, 
ing  of  the  prophecy." 

There  is  more  involved  in  this  language  than  might  at  first 
sight  appear.  It  is  not  purely  a  question  whether  a  given 
chapter  was  committed  to  writing  a  few  years  earlier  or  later ; 
it  concerns  the  integrity  of  the  prophet  and  the  possibility  of 
prophetic  prediction.  If  the  reason  given  is  valid  against  the 
writing  of  the  vision  in  the  year  that  king  Uzziah  died,  it  is 
equally  so  against  its  being  received  at  that  time.  Isaiah's 
word  is  discredited,  he  is  charged  with  declaring  that  a  vision 
was  granted  him  upon  his  inauguration  to  the  prophetic  office, 
which  he  could  not  possibly  have  had  ;  and  this  when  his  origi- 
nal auditors  were  still  able  to  testify  whether  or  no  they  had 
heard  it  from  his  lips  at  that  early  period.  And  the  decisive 
argument  is,  "he  could  not  then  know"  what  had  not  yet 
taken  place. 

We  do  not  here  care  to  argue  with  the  Doctor,  that  even  upon 
his  own  principles  the  honesty  of  the  prophet  might  have  been 
spared.  Thus  he  admits,  ii.  p.  464,  that  "  certain  events  in  the 
immediate  future  are  sometimes  foretold  with  great  confidence, 
so  that  the  prophets  must  have  been  sure  that  they  would  take 
place  without* doubt,  in  precise  harmony  with  the  announce- 
ment. Authentic  oracles  of  this  nature,  though  rare  (?),  are  an 
evidence  that  an  influence  superior  to  human  sagacity  pervaded 
the  spirits  of  the  prophets."  Again  we  read,  iii,  p.  69  :  "The 
Old  Testament  seer  never  projected  his  vision  into  the  far  dis-. 
tant  future,  so  as  to  be  able  to  predict  events  there,  or  describe 
persons  beforehand  with  infallible  certainty.  .  ,  ,  The  near,  not 
the  remote,  was  the  limit  of  prophetic  foretelling.  This  is  now 
acknowledged  by  all  who  understand  the  genius  of  prophecy."' 
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The  reception  of  the  prophet's  message  Ly  his  countrymen,  cer- 
tainly belongs  to  the  near  and  uot  to  the  remote  future ;  and 
if  he  allows,  as  he  says  that  he  does,  the  possibility  of  a  revela- 
tion which  may  disclose  the  former  before  it  becomes  apparent 
to  the  unaided  human  understanding,  why  may  not  this  have 
been  included  within  "the  limit  of  prophetic  foretelling?" 
Whence  then  his  certainty  that  this  could  not  have  been  known 
in  advance  of  experience  ? 

In  fact,  even  upon  a  lower  theory  of  prophecy  than  this,  the 
correctness  of  his  conclusion  might  be  disputed.  Even  if  the 
prophets'  "allusions  to  the  future  were  the  product  of  human 
wisdom,"  and  their  "experience"  "enabled  them  to  glance  cor- 
rectly into  the  future,  because  they  drew  from  the  past  and  pre- 
sent the  proper  materials  for  their  survey,"  a  view  which  he 
pronounces  "  untenable  "  and  "  defective  in  leaving  out  the 
divine  element,"  ii.  p.  464,  why  might  not  the  past  and  present 
obduracy  of  the  people  have  been  such,  that  the  prophet  could 
confidently  anticipate  its  continuance  in  tlie  future  ? 

Waiving  all  discussion  of  the  point  at  issue,  however,  we 
simply  wish  two  things  to  be  distinctly  observed  as  exhibited  in 
the  case  before  us,  as  well  as  in  all  that  are  to  follow.  First, 
it  is  upon  his  own  avowal  fundamental  to  the  higher  criticism, 
as  Dr  Davidson  understands  and  practises  it,  that  no  prophecy 
can  have  been  uttered  prior,  or  none  at  least  long  prior  to  the 
event  to  which  it  relates.  The  dogma  of  the  impossibility  of 
prediction,  in  its  strict  and  proper  sense,  is  decisive  of  the  date 
of  every  alleged  prophecy,  irrespective  of  all  other  considera- 
tions. Secondly,  his  confident  and  often-repeated  assertions, 
that  there  are  in  fact  no  real  prophecies  in  the  Old  Testament, 
are  wholly  based  upon  a  logical  circle.  Thus,  ii.  p.  460 : 
"Wherever  definite  predictions  having  special  details  occur, 
particularly  in  relation  to  times,  it  can  be  shewn  that  they  are 
supposititious,  or  that  the  whole  prophecy  is  spurious."  And 
p.  462:  "In  no  place  or  prophecy  can  it  be  shewn  that  the 
literal  predicting  of  distant  historical  events  is  contained." 
Fix  the  date  of  each  prophecy  in  detail,  on  the  assum.ntion 
that  prediction  is  impossible,  and  the  general  conclusion  will 
inevitably  follow.  He  might  in  the  same  way  have  demon- 
strated any  other  principle  that  he  set  out  to  pro've,  no  matter 
what  it  was. 

The  next  six  chapters  also  exhibit  traces  of  "  development," 
which  are  here  referred  to,  not  so  much  from  their  inherent 
consequence,  as  from  their  betraying  a  general  tendency. 
Chap.  vii.  retains  the  date  formerly  assigned  to  it  in  the  inva- 
sion of  Judah,  during  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  by  the  confederate 
kings  of  Ephraim  and  Syria.  "  The  date  of  the  piece  is  about 
742,  hardly  later."     Chaps,  viii.-xii.,  from  being  "only  about 
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three-quarters  of  a  year  later/'  "  though  committed  to  writing 
some  time  after  they  were  spoken,  when  the  prophetic  an- 
nouncements began  to  he  confirmed,  "  have  come  to  be  distri- 
buted along  from  B.C.  7^1  to  722. 

We  have  now  seen  how  those  prophecies  are  managed  whose 
accomplishment  took  place  during  the  prophet's  life.  The 
critical  dictum  to  which  our  author  bows  is  satisfied  by  shifting 
them  to  such  times  in  his  ministry  that  they  shall  appear  to 
have  been  spoken,  or  at  least  recorded,  after  or  near  the  events 
predicted.  But  when  Isaiah  utters  predictions,  the  fulfilment 
of  which  was  reserved  to  a  future  age,  this  method  will  no 
longer  answer.  Where  it  fails,  however,  two  artifices  yet  re- 
main :  one  in  the  domain  of  criticism,  and  the  other  in  that  of 
interpretation.  The  former  requires  the  summary  and  violent 
process  of  denying  Isaiah's  authorship  either  of  the  entire  pro- 
phecy, or  at  least  of  its  obnoxious  portions.  What  unvarying 
tradition  has  ascribed  to  him,  and  what  is  rightfully  his  by  all 
external  evidence,  as  well  as  by  the  strongest  internal  considera- 
tions, is  unhesitatingly  pronounced  spurious,  and  attributed 
to  some  nameless  writer  of  such  date  as  will  satisfy  the  critical 
dictum.  Where  this  is  impossible,  or  only  partially  successful 
the  remaining  resort  is  to  empty  the  prophecy  of  its  meaning, 
either  distorting  it  by  a  forced  exegesis,  or  in  some  way  obscur- 
ing its  correspondence  with  the  event,  and  thus  converting  it 
into  a  vague  expression  of  patriotic  hopes,  or  of  devout  antici- 
pations, which  were  never  actually  realized.  False  theories  of 
inspiration  cannot  maintain  themselves  beside  the  facts  which 
lie  upon  the  very  face  of  the  Scriptures.  The  denial  of  pro- 
phetic foresight  has,  as  its  inevitable  concomitant,  a  destructive 
criticism  and  an  unfair  interpretation. 

Prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of  man,  but  iioly 
men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  It 
is  the  word  of  Him  who  knows  the  end  from  the  beginning ; 
and  instead  of  being  limited  in  its  disclosures,  as  Dr  Davidson 
would  have  us  believe,  to  "the  immediate  future,"  the  most 
distant  events  may  bo  revealed  as  readily  and  distinctly  as 
tho'se  nearer  at  hand.  They  are  alike  known  to  God,  and  he 
can  make  them  known  to  his  servants  to  whatever  extent  he 
sees  fit. 

His  revelations  of  the  future  are  not,  however,  made  indis- 
criminately nor  at  random.  Just  that  is  disclosed  which  is 
needed  at  the  time  for  the  instruction,  warning,  or  guidance  of 
the  people  of  God.  The  purpose  of  God  respecting  Judah 
embraced  especially  two  particulars  lying  beyond  the  lifetime 
of  Isaiah,  at  different  degrees  of  remoteness,  with  which  it  was 
important  that  the  people  should  then  be  made  acquainted. 
One  belonged  to  his  work  of  judgment,  the  other  to  his  plan 
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of  grace.  The  first  was  the  Babylonish  captivity,  involving 
calamities  so  unprecedented  and  distressing  to  the  hearts  of 
the  pious,  that  they  needed  to  be  schooled  in  reference  to  it, 
and  taught  its  meaning  and  issue.  The  second  was  the  person 
and  work  of  Messiah,  with  tlie  blessed  results  which  should 
thence  follow  to  them  and  to  the  world.  Intervening  or  ex- 
traneous events  were  comparatively  of  small  consequence  to 
Isaiah's  contemporaries.  And,  in  fact,  these  still  continued  to 
be  the  great  themes  of  prophecy  until  this  heavy  judgment 
had  burst  over  Jerusalem.  The  burden  of  Jeremiah's  instruc- 
tions were  the  approaching  exile  and  the  coming  Saviour.  No 
foresight  of  the  long  succession  of  events  which  lay  between 
was  granted  to  him.  It  was  not  until  the  exile  had  actually 
begun  that  a  new  vista  was  opened  to  Daniel,  the  interval  to 
Messiah's  advent  measured,  and  the  succession  of  worldy 
empires,  as  well  as  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  foreshewn. 

The  judgment  to  be  wrought  by  Babylon  and  upon  it, 
accordingly  occupies  a  prominent  place  among  the  predictions 
of  Isaiah.  Every  thing  relating  to  this  subject,  Dr  Davidson's 
critical  dictum  declares  to  be  spurious ;  lor  how  could  this 
prophet  know  what  would  take  place  one  or  two  centuries  after 
his  death  ?  On  the  other  hand,  everything  Messianic  is  either 
converted  into  an  indefinite  rhapsody,  or  declared  to  have  no 
reference  to  Christ  at  all. 

Those  who  have  never  concerned  themselves  about  critical 
questions,  will  accordingly  have  little  difficulty  in  determining 
in  advance  what  Dr  Davidson  admits  to  be  genuine,  and  what 
he  rejects,  by  the  simple  criterion  just  afforded.  If  they  ever 
mistake,  it  will  be  from  a  difference  of  judgment  between  him 
and  them  as  to  the  question  whether  a  knowledge  of  the 
Babylonish  oppression  is  presupposed  in  a  particular  chapter 
or  paragraph.  That  this  is  not  only  a  sure  test  of  the  sus- 
pected chapters,  but  that  it  furnishes  the  real  cause  of  their 
being  suspected,  will  appear  from  an  examination  of  them  in- 
dividually. 

The  burden  of  Babylon  (chap.  xiii.  xiv.)  belongs  as  a  matter  of 
course  to  the  spurious  chapters.  "It  did  not  proceed  from 
Isaiah,  but  from  a  prophet  living  near  the  end  of  the  Baby- 
lonian exile."  In  order  to  establish  this  conclusion,  he  tells 
us  "  Isaiah  lived  during  the  supremacy  of  the  Assyrian,  not 
the  Chaldean  empire.  He  could  therefore  refer  to  the  future 
Chaldean  one  merely  in  its  commencement.  His  historical 
stand-point  could  not  be  in  it ;  nor,  according  to  the  analogy  of 
prophecy,  could  he  transfer  his  position  at  once  into  the  distant 
future,  disregarding  the  political  horizon  of  his  own  day.  In 
making  this  statement,  neither  prophetic  foresight  nor  inspira* 
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tion  is  denied.  The  prophets  did  occasionally  predict  future 
events.  They  did  not,  however,  cease  to  make  their  own  time 
their  starting-point,  out  of  which  they  surveyed  the  approach- 
ing future.  Thus  the  charge  made  by  Alexander  and  others 
against  those  who  take  our  view  of  the  nature  of  prophecy, 
resolves  itself  not  into  a  denial  of  the  possibility  of  prophetic 
inspiration,  but  a  denial  of  their  opinion  respecting  such  inspi- 
ration. We  do  not  reject  the  thing,  but  only  their  hypothesis, 
which  is  an  arbitrary  and  an  erroneous  one." 

No  other  reply  to  this  seems  to  be  necessary  than  that  fur- 
nished by  himself  in  1856,  "  It  has  been  assumed  by  many 
critics  that  xiii.  1,  xiv.  23,  proceeded  from  a  much  later  writer 
than  Isaiah,  one  living  towards  the  termination  of  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity.  Their  arguments,  if  such  they  can  he  called, 
in  favour  of  this  hypothesis,  have  been  well  refuted  by  Haver- 
nick  and  Alexander.  The  chief  cause  which  has  led  so  many 
astray  here  is  the  erroneous  view  of  jyroyhecy  they  take.  As 
long  as  prophetic  foresight  is  limited  to  the  gropings  of  human 
sagacity,  without  any  supernatural  element,  such  prophecies 
as  the  present  will  be  totally  misunderstood." 

His  other  arguments,  "  if  such  they  can  be  called,"  against 
the  genuineness  of  these  chapters,  are  in  like  manner  proved 
futile  out  of  his  own  mouth.  Thus  the  allegation  that  "tlie 
tone  and  spirit  of  the  prophecy  are  unlike  Isaiah's,"  is  met  by 
the  counter  declaration,  "  When  it  is  said  that  the  spirit  and 
views  are  foreign  to  Isaiah,  the  assertion  is  radically  incorrect." 
"  The  style  and  diction  are  unlike  those  of  Isaiah,"  is  contro- 
verted by  the  express  statement,  "  the  style  and  diction  are  by 
no  means  dissimilar."  He  also  formerly  asserted,  what  he  now 
denies,  that  "the  ideas,  images,  and  expressions  in  these 
chapters  "  are  such  as  are  found  elsewhere  in  Isaiah,  and  are 
characteristic  of  him.  His  assertion,  that  "the  unknown 
author  has  made  use  of  several  prophets  later  than  Isaiah,"  is 
reversed  by  his  previous  assertion,  based  on  the  very  same  data,, 
that  the  "  using  "  was  all  the  other  way,  "  Later  prophets  have 
imitated  and  used  the  chapters  under  considei'ation."  The 
only  thing  in  his  argument  which  is  not  anticipated  by  himself 
and  contradicted  in  express  terms,  is  a  list  of  words  which  he 
alleges  to  be  of  later  origin  than  the  time  of  Isaiah,  but  which 
is  as  unfortunate  a  selection  as  he  could  well  have  made.  His 
first  example,  nai  D^S),  xiv.  7,  is  peculiar  to  Isaiah,  occurring 
four  times  besides  in  his  writings,  and  nowhere  else.  His 
second  example,  U*l,  xiv.  3,  occurs  five  times  in  the  ancient 

book  of  Job,  while  its  verbal  root  occurs  not  only  in  other 
parts  of  Isaiah,  which  Dr  Davidson  himself  admits  to  be 
genuine,  but  even  in  the  book  of  Genesis.     nJtt^,  xiv.  16,  is  found 
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only  in  Ps.  xxxiii.  14,  and  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  both  writ- 
ten long  before  the  time  of  Isaiah,  byii,  xiii.  16,  appears  in 
Deut.  xxviii.  30.  n/lp  occurs  in  the  same  sense,  Gen.  xxiv.  32, 
as  in  Isa.  xiv.  17.  "T'X'^  has  the  same  meaning  in  Lev.  xvii.  7, 
as  in  Isa.  xiii.  21. 

He  even  yet  admits  that  "  the  authenticity  of  xiv.  24-27  is 
unquestionable;"  this  being  so,  the  genuineness  of  the  entire 
prophecy  is  established  upon  his  own  sliewing.  For  he  tells 
us,  in  his  former  work,  "to  separate  the  verses  in  question 
from  the  preceding  prophecy,"  the  very  thiog  which  he  now 
does,  "  is  quite  arbitrary," 

The  next  prophecy  of  Babylon's  overthrow  is  contained  in 
chap.  xxi.  1—10:  this,  of  course,  shares  the  fate  of  its  predecessor, 
and  is  declared  not  to  belong  to  Isaiah  himself,  but  to  "  an 
unknown  author  living  towards  the  close  of  the  Babylonian 
exile."  Respecting  this  view  he  held  the  following  language 
in  1856,  "  The  considerations  advanced  respecting  both  pieces 
are  the  same,  and  proceed  on  the  same  false  view  of  the  nature 
of  biblical  prophecy.  Their  authenticity,  however,  is  amply 
attested  by  the  inscriptions  which  cannot  be  arbitrarily  re- 
jected ;  by  the  fact  that  several  succeeding  prophets,  who 
appeared  before  the  exile,  present  reminiscences  and  imitations 
of  them  ;  by  genuine  Isaiah-ideas  and  linguistic  peculiarities." 
He  here  again  reverses  his  own  words  almost  sentence  by  sen- 
tence, and  yet  is  so  outraged  by  Dr  Alexander's  ascribing  the 
suspicion  of  spuriousness  to  the  very  source  to  which  he  had 
formerly  traced  it  himself,  "  the  fundamental  principle  of  un- 
belief," that  he  hurls  upon  him  the  charge  of  "dogmatism, 
ignorance,  and  uucharitableness,"  "  compensating  for  the 
absence  of  argument  by  railing."  We  can  hardly  refrain  from 
saying  that  Dr  Davidson  affords  the  best  possible  illustration 
of  his  own  words. 

Chapter  xxii.,  relating  to  Jerusalem,  is  admitted  to  be  a 
genuine  production  of  Isaiah,  hut  then  "  the  prophecy  was  not 
fulfilled."  "  The  prophet  merely  uttered  what  he  expected  to 
happen."  "Alexander  has  recourse  to  his  not  unusual  hypo- 
thesis of  a  generic  prediction,  a  picture  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Jews  in  a  certain  conjuncture  of  affairs  which  happened  more 
than  once.  This  is  a  convenient  subterfuge  under  the  pressure 
of  difficulties  like  the  present."  And  yet  in  his  previous  jvork 
he  not  only  admits  the  substantial  fulfilment  of  the  prediction, 
but  in  relation  to  the  very  next  chapter  affirms  that  view  of 
prophecy  which  he  here  scouts  as  a  "convenient  subterfuge." 
He  there  says,  "  Hence  there  is  reason  for  the  view  of 
Alexander,  who  regards  the  prophecy  as  generic,  not  specific,  a 
panoramic  picture  of  the  downfall  of  Tyre  from  the  beginning 
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to  the  end  of  the  destroying  process,  with  particular  allusion 
to  the  siege  by  Nebuchadnezzar." 

Chap,  xxiii.  passes  under  the  ban,  because  the  Chaldeans  are 
spoken  of,  ver.  13,  "We  dare  not  alter  Chaldeans;  else  the 
difficulty  could  be  obviated."  He  formerly  said,  "  None  of  the 
arguments  advanced  against  the  Isaiah-authorship  are  suffi- 
cient to  overthrow  it." 

Of  chapters  xxiv.-xxvii.  he  says,  "  The  prophecy  was  not 
written  by  Isaiah,  because  the  historical  stand-point  is  in  the 
Babylonian  captivity."  Yet  every  objection  which  he  now 
adduces  was  formerly  answered  by  himself  in  detail,  and  the 
prophecy  declared  to  be  "  an  authentic  production  of  Isaiah." 

The  same  thing  is  repeated  in  chap,  xxxiv.  xxxv.,  though 
here,  not  satisfied  with  contradicting,  sentence  by  sentence, 
what  he  had  formerly  written,  he  comes  into  collision  with  his 
existing  theory.  The  writer  of  these  chapters  lived,  as  he  has 
ascertained,  "  during  the  Babylonish  captivity,  probably  about 
the  middle  of  it."  "We  date  the  oracle  about  B.C.  555."  He 
adds  further,  "  It  is  not  improbable  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  chap.  xL-lxvi.,  though  a  different  person  from  the  author 
of  those  chapters."  "  The  mind  of  the  prophet  before  us  was 
full  of  the  ideas,  and  sometimes  the  diction  of  Isa.  xl.-lxvi." 
This  is  said  on  p.  29.  On  turning  to  p.  45,  we  are  informed 
that  chap,  xl.-lxvi.  were  Avritten  from  "  B.C.  542  and  onward  till 
the  eve  of  Babylon's  conquest."  Thus  we  have  the  ideas  and 
diction  of  one  composition  reproduced  in  another  several  years 
before  the  first  was  written  !  Again,  on  p.  26,  we  are  told  that 
"  the  spirit  of  bitter  hatred  against  the  Edomites,"  and  against 
"  the  heathen  generally,  argues  a  later  period  "  than  that  of 
Isaiah.  Whereas,  on  p.  39,  one  of  the  proofs  that  chap, 
xl.-lxvi.  were  written  long  subsequent  to  the  time  of  this  piro- 
phet  is,  that  "  the  tone  is  tenderer,  and  more  uniformly  evan- 
gelical than  that  of  Isaiah,"  and  "  the  destruction  of  the  Gentile 
nations  is  not  dwelt  upon  with  fierce  rejoicings  over  it." 

Chapters  xl.-lxvi.  are  also  pronounced  spurious  with  as  much 
confidence  as  a  few  years  ago  he  declared  them  to  be  genuine. 
He  adduces  nothing  on  this  subject  in  the  volumes  before  us, 
which  he  did  not  present  in  his  former  publication.  But  here 
again  we  meet  with  the  singular  phenomenon,  that  not  only  is 
his  general  conclusion  respecting  the  genuineness  of  these  chap- 
ters the  opposite  of  what  it  was  before,  but  he  has  changed 
sides  in  regard  to  the  validity  of  each  individual  argument. 
Everything  is  stringent  now  which  was  worthless  then,  and  vice 
versa.  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  it  is  not  the  array  of 
arguments  from  style  and  diction,  &c.,  &c.,  which  determine 
his  mind.  His  conclusion  is  reached  quite  irrespective  of  any 
such  considerations.     As  long  as  he  admitted  the  possibility  of 
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the  foresight  of  the  distant  future,  the  book  of  Isaiah  was 
genuine.  Now  he  holds  that  the  prophet  can  see  nothing 
beyond  his  own  political  horizon  ;  and  there  is  much  in  Isaiah 
which  cannot  be  squared  with  this  theory,  unless  the  dissecting 
knife  of  criticism  is  applied. 

That  the  whole  strain  of  argumentation  by  which  the  endea- 
vour has  been  made  to  set  aside  the  genuineness  of  parts  of 
this  book,  rests  on  the  dogmatic  basis  of  unbelief,  no  one  saw 
more  clearly,  or  stated  more  strongly,  than  Dr  Davidson  him- 
self Thus,  he  says  (Home's  Introd.  II.,  p.  85S):  "Incorrect 
views  of  the  nature  of  biblical  prophecy  lie  at  the  base  of  much 
that  is  here  set  forth.  .  .  .  The  prophets  were  not  confined  to 
their  own  times.  Their  vision  stretched  beyond  contemporary 
events  and  influences  into  remote  periods."  And  yet  whenDr 
Alexander  says,  in  his  commentary  on  Isaiah,  what  is  not  only 
true  by  Dr  Davidson's  former  confession,  but  is  demonstrably 
true,  as  we  have  shewn,  in  his  own  case  :  "  The  fundamental 
principle  of  the  higher  critics  is  the  impossibility  of  inspiration 
or  prophetic  foresight,"  he  vents  his  spleen  by  denouncing  this 
as  an  exhibition  of  odium  theologicum. 

After  mangling  the  book  in  this  manner,  and  converting  it 
into  "  a  collection  of  oracles  belonging  to  different  times,  and 
proceeding  from  different  prophets,"  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
complains  of  the  absence  of  any  principle  of  arrangement. 
Upon  his  theory  it  is  indeed  a  singular  jumble,  and  presents.a 
phenomenon  to  which  it  might  not  be  easy  to  find  a  parallel  in 
literary  history.  We  have  here  a  book  which  was  regarded  as 
a  standard  authority  from  its  first  appearance,  and  was  guarded 
with  the  most  zealous  care  by  a  people  who  counted  the  very 
letters  of  their  scriptures,  in  their  anxiety  to  preseiTe  them 
from  error,  and  which  yet  has  been  interpolated  and  enlarged 
by  spurious  additions,  without  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  fact 
ever  having  been  awakened.  These  spurious  passages,  more- 
over, compose  the  largest,  most  striking,  and  n)ost  important 
portion  of  the  whole.  And  yet  their  several  authors,  though 
confessed  to  be  prophets  of  rare  genius  and  infhience,  and 
living  by  the  hypothesis  almost  at  the  end  of  the  exile,  very 
near  the  time,  therefore,  when  the  canon  was  gathered  and 
reduced  to  its  permanent  and  final  form,  were  wholly  unknown 
to  the  collectors  of  the  canon  and  to  their  contemporaries. 
And  this,  though  there  is  not  another  instance  of  an  anonymous 
prophecy  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  brief  books  of  the  minor 
prophets,  such  even  as  Obadiah  and  Nahum,  though  belonging 
to  a  former  age,  are  preserved  distinct,  and  referred  each  to  its 
proper  author.  Yet  not  only  were  the  names  of  these  supposed 
writers  lost,  but  their  very  existence  was  unknown  to  their 
own    contemporaries;    and  their  writings,   in   spite   of  their 
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recent  origin,  were  attributed  to  another,  who  lived  two  cen- 
turies before,  and  whose  prophecies  had  been  familiar  from 
the  time  when  they  were  first  uttered.  And  these  fresh  addi- 
tions to  the  volume  of  Isaiah's  writings  were  not  simply- 
appended  at  the  end,  but  inserted  here  and  there  at  intervals, 
and  so  intermingled  with  the  genuine  portions  that  nothing 
but  the  elaborate  criticism  of  modern  times  could  ever  have 
separated  them. 

And  what  is  yet  more  strange,  there  is  nothing  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  to  account  for  this  remarkable  literary 
error.  There  is  no  inherent  similarity  between  these  later  pas- 
sages and  the  writings  of  the  prophet,  with  which  they  have 
been  thus  unaccountably  confused,  such  as  might  have  led  to 
the  mistake  of  attributing  them  to  the  same  author.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  such  a  wide  and  palpable  difference  in  sub- 
ject, ideas,  style,  language,  and  general  character,  that  modern 
critics  distinguish  them  without  difficulty,  in  the  absence  of  all 
external  evidence,  and  even  in  the  face  of  it.  Though, 
strangely  enough,  while  the  critics  are  unanimous  in  deciding 
that  these  passages  are  so  unlike  the  genuine  Isaiah  that  they 
cannot  possibly  be  his,  they  cannot  come  to  an  agreement  upon 
the  question  whether  they  agree  with  or  differ  from  each 
other,  and  what  number  of  distinct  writers  must  therefore  be 
assumed. 

But  what  is  perhaps  most  extraordinary  of  all,  this  odd 
jumble  of  the  genuine  and  the  spurious,  this  confused  mixture 
of  prophecies  from  various  authors,  belonging  to  different  ages, 
forms  a  symmetrical  whole.  This  heterogeneous  mass  of  uncon- 
nected and  discordant  materials,  thrown  together  without  any 
system,  presents,  nevertheless,  a  most  orderly  arrangement. 
It  is  only  to  the  merciless  critic  that  there  is  any  appearaiice 
of  disorder.  His  violent  sundering  of  what  belongs  together, 
obscures  to  him  that  consistent  plan  and  method  which  per- 
vades it.  Admit  this  book  to  be  what  it  claims,  the  record  of 
one  continuous  prophetic  ministry,  and  it  unfolds  regularly  from 
first  to  last,  and  bears  the  stamp  of  consistent  unity,  complete- 
ness, and  appositeness  to  the  time  and  circumstances. 

The  three  Messianic  passages,  which  occur  in  the  course  of 
this  prophecy  and  at  its  close,  form  a  climax  both  in  length  and 
fulness.     In  the  first,  Immanuel,  the  virgin's  child,*  is  a  pledge 

*  Dr  DaTidson  admits,  what  it  is  impossible  to  deny,  that  the  evangelist 
Matthew  applies  this  prophecy  to  Christ.  "But,"  he  adds,  "Matthew  is  not 
an  infallible  expounder  of  the  prophecy,  especially  since  he  represents  Jesus 
Christ  to  have  been  born  of  a  virgin,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  his  birth  to 
have  taken  place  in  order  that  this  very  prediction  might  be  fulfilled."  "  It 
is  possible  also  that  the  first  two  chapters  of  Matthew  may  be  unhistorical. 
Kothe  believes  so."  So  true  is  it  that  he  who  barters  away  his  faith  in  th& 
Old  Testament,  must  give  up  the  New  Testament  likewise. 
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of  the  deliverance  from  Syria  and  Ephraim.  In  the  second, 
the  child  born,  who  is  nevertheless  the  mighty  God,  the  ever- 
lasting Father,  and  the  Prince  of  peace,  honours  afflicted  Galilee 
by  his  presence,  gives  joy  to  his  suffering  people,  multiplies 
their  diminished  numbers,  breaks  the  rod  not  only  of  Assyria 
but  of  every  oppressor,  and  puts  an  end  to  war  itself  In  the 
third,  he  fills  the  world  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  and 
restores  the  harmlessness  of  paradise;  the  Gentiles  shall  ilock 
to  the  standard  of  the  Son  of  Jesse,  and  the  dispersed  outcasts 
of  Israel  be  regathered  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth.  In 
the  present  peril  from  Assyria  and  Ephraim,  and  in  the  future 
and  still  greater  one  from  Assyria,  and  after  that  peril  and  all 
others  are  surmounted,  Immanuel  is  the  star  of  hope,  the  sign 
and  pledge  of  safety.  Ahaz  need  not  fear  the  threatened  over- 
throw of  his  royal  house,  though  the  foes  leagued  against  him 
have  already  named  his  successor  (vii.  6),  for  the  virgin's  son  is 
yet  to  be  born,  and  till  then  Judah  and  the  house  of  David 
must  be  preserved.  Assyria  may  fill  the  land  of  Immanuel  with 
his  armies,  and  flood  it  till  the  swelling  waters  reach  the  neck, 
viii.  8 ;  and  other  enemies  may  combine  against  him  only  to  be 
themselves  broken  in  pieces,  verse  9.  Whatever  miseries  may 
be  in  store  for  the  covenant  people,  and  especially  for  the 
unfaithful  portion  of  them,  however  many  "  may  stumble  and 
fall,  and  be  broken,  and  be  snared,  and  be  taken,"  the  Wonder- 
ful, the  Counsellor,  shall  yet  sit  upon  the  throne  of  David,  of 
the  increase  of  whose  government  and  peace  there  shall  be  no 
end.  The  mighty  Assyrian  forest  shall  be  hewn  down 
(x.  33,  34),  and  the  branch  out  of  the  roots  of  Jessie  shall 
spring  up.  Every  opposing  power  shall  be  removed  out  of  the 
way,  and  the  peaceful  reign  of  the  Son  of  David  shall  be  uni- 
versally established. 

One  function  of  the  Assyrio-Babylonish  empire  has  now  been 
explained.  It  is  to  be  a  scourge  divinely  sent  upon  Judah. 
Is  this  the  whole  of  its  mission?  Or  is  there  any  other  work  to 
be  performed  by  it  or  upon  it  in  the  grand  scheme  of  provi- 
dence ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  afforded  by  the  next 
division  of  this  section  (chapters  xiii.-xxvii.),  which  sets  the 
events  already  considered  in  their  true  relation  to  God's  uni- 
versal plan.  This  consists  of  a  series  of  ten  burdens  or  denun- 
ciatory prophecies,  culminating  in  a  judgment  upon  the  whole 
world,  and  followed  by  the  triumph  of  the  Lord's  people,  whose 
foes  have  all  been  destroyed. 

1.  Chapters  xiii.  l.-xiv.  27,  the  burden  of  Babylon. 

2.  Chapter  xiv.  28-32,  the  burden  of  Palestina  (Philistia). 

3.  Chapters  xv.,  xvi.,  the  burden  of  Moab. 

4.  Chapters  xvii.,  xviii.,  the  burden  of  Damascus. 
6.  Chapters  xix ,  xx.,  the  burden  of  Egypt. 
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6.  Chapter  xxi.  1-10,  tho  burden  of  the  desert  of  the  sea 
(-Babylon). 

7.  Chapter   xxi.    11,    12,    the   burden   of   Dumah    (Edom, 
Idumea). 

8.  Chapter  xxi.  13-17,  the  burden  upon  Arabia. 

9.  Chapter  xxii.,  the  burden  of  the  valley  of  vision  (Jeru- 
salem). 

10.  Chapter  xxiii.,  the  burden  of  Tyre. 

Chapter  xxiv.,  the  visitation  upon  the  whole  world. 

Chapters  xxv.-xxvii.,  the  triumph  of  God's  people. 
Dr  Davidson  argues  from  these  prophecies  against  foreign 
nations,  that  the  title  (i.  1)  which  ascribes  the  entire  book  to 
Isaiah  could  only  have  been  intended  to  embrace  the  ante- 
cedent chapters,  which  accordingly  must  have  been  published 
by  themselves  in  the  first  instance,  and  Avhich  constitute  the 
only  part  free  from  spurious  additions.  "  The  inscription  does 
not  suit  the  whole  book,  because  it  is  said.  *  which  he  saw  con- 
cerning Judah  and  Jerusalem,'  words  inapplicable  to  chapters 
xiii.-xxiii.  Hence  it  refers  to  an  original  collection  of  Isaiah's 
prophecies,  to  chapters  i.-xii.,  and  may  have  proceeded  from 
the  prophet  himself"  But  why  does  he  not  on  the  same 
ground  exclude  the  denunciations  of  Ephraim  and  of  Assyria 
in  chapters  ix.  and  x.  from  the  "  original  collections"?  If  the 
title  is  applicable  to  those  chapters,  it  is  equally  applicable  to 
these  burdens. 

The  predictions  relating  to  foreign  nations  concerned  Judah 
and  Jerusalem  as  well.  They  were  not  intended  for  the  benefit 
of  the  nations  immediately  affected.  They  were  not  even  as  a 
general  rule  made  known  to  them.  They  were  designed  for  the 
instruction,  warning,  or  comfort  of  the  chosen  people  And  that 
this  is  particularly  the  case  here,  appears  from  the  intimate 
relation  of  these  prophecies  to  the  foregoing,  as  this  has  been 
already  exhibited,  seeing  that  they  disclose  the  bearings  which 
events  of  such  special  interest  to  Judah  had  upon  the  wider 
circle  of  the  nations  around,  and  upon  the  whole  world.  But 
further,  the  nations  here  named  had  been  guilty  of  offences 
against  the  theocracy,  and  Judah  was  specially  interested  in 
knowing  that  these  could  not  be  perpetrated  with  impunity. 
That  Arabia  and  Tyre  form  no  exceptions  to  this  statement, 
appears  from  2  Chron.  xxi.  16;  Joel  iii.  4;  Amos  i.  9.  In  six 
of  the  burdens,  whence  the  inference  may  be  extended  to  the 
remainder,  the  motive  of  the  punishment  is  drawn  from  the 
attitude  in  which  they  stood  to  the  chosen  people.  The  humi- 
liation of  Egypt  was  in  order  to  remove  an  object  of  idolatrous 
trust,  XX.  6.  Babylon,  xiv.  1,  2,  25;  xxi.  10;  Philistia,  xiv.  32; 
Moab,  xvi.  1-6,  and  Damascus,  xvii.  14,  are  sentenced  for  the 
avenging  of  the  cause  of  God's  people,  and  their  deliverance 
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from  oppression  or  vexatious  treatment.  It  was  surely  a  vision 
concerning  Judah,  when  the  prophet  foresaw  that  Babylon 
would  be  laid  low,  that  the  captive  people  might  be  set  free. 

The  structure  of  these  burdens  is  remarkably  symmetrical. 
If  they  be  divided  into  two  series  of  five  each,  the  first  series 
will  exhibit  a  striking  correspondence  with  the  second  in  several 
particulars.  The  first  burden  of  each  series  is  directed  against 
Babylon,  which,  although  at  that  time  but  a  dependent  pro- 
vince, was  destined 'to  become  the  seat  of  empire.  Lsaiah  had 
predicted,  chapters  i.-vi.,  the  total  desolation  and  exile  of 
Judah,  and  had  described  the  instruments  of  the  judgment, 
V.  26-29,  in  general  terms,  indicative  of  their  remoteness  and 
the  rapidity  of  their  conquests,  but  had  mentioned  no  name. 
This  had  in  all  probability  not  yet  been  revealed  to  him  or  to 
any  contemporaneous  prophet.  In  chapters  vii.-xii.  he  shewed 
that  this  would  be  effected  neither  by  Syria  nor  by  Assyria. 
It  is  here  for  the  first  time  declared,  xiv.  1,  2,  as  Micah  iv.  10 
also  hints,  that  Babylon  should  be  the  real  agent  of  Judah's 
downfall.  Hence  the  prominence  accorded  to  it,  not  only  of 
being  named  first  among  these  hostile  nations,  but  of  being  the 
subject  of  two  distinct  burdens,  the  first  in  each  series.  The 
rest  of  the  burdens  are  directed  against  nations  subjugated 
by  Assyria  or  Babylon,  and  found  in  that  subjugation  their 
partial  or  complete  accomplishment.  For  these  were  in  reality 
not  so  much  two  distinct  empires,  as  one  continuous  empire 
witU  a  simple  change  of  the  seat  of  authority,  and  they  are  here 
viewed  together  as  fulfilling  one  common  function,  and  experi- 
encing a  like  overthrovv.  The  aggregation  of  nations  under  a 
common  head  was  substantially  identical,  only  the  dominant 
people  was  in  the  one  case  the  Assyrians,  in  the  other  the 
Chaldeans.  This  ideal  combination  is  further  shewn  by  the 
fact  that  the  fall  of  Assyria  is  included  in  the  burden  of  Babylon, 
xiv.  24,  25. 

The  second  and  third  burdens  of  both  series  have  relation  to 
minor  powers  in  the  vicinity  of  Judah,  the  third  in  each  case 
concluding  with  a  declaration  of  the  time  when  the  fulfilment 
should  take  place,  measured  by  "the  years  of  an  hireling,"  i.  e., 
years  accurately  reckoned  ;  an  expression  peculiar  to  these  two 
passages.  The  fourth  members  of  the  two  series  have  as  their 
subjects  the  two  branches  of  the  covenant  people  ;  for  though 
the  first  of  these  names  Damascus  in  its  title,  it  passes  almost 
immediately,  xvii.  3,  to  a  denunciation  of  Ephraim  or  the  ten 
tribes,  who  had  allied  themselves  with  Syria  in  the  attack  upon 
Judah.  The  fifth  and  last  members  of  each  series  are  directed 
against  the  two  most  prominent  nations  of  that  time,  who  were 
not  under  the  domination  of  Assyria,  viz.,  Egypt  and  Tyre. 
Here  again  dates  are  given  ;  there  is  this  difference,  however, 
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in  the  two  cases,  that  the  number  of  years  designated  in  the 
first  series,  xx.  3,  points  to  the  entrance  of  the  judgment,  that 
in  the  second,  xxiii.  15,  17,  to  its  duration  and  the  period  of  its 
removal  Possibly  these  numbers,  found  in  burdens  on  either 
side  of  those  directed  to  the  two  branches  of  the  covenant 
people,  may  have  been  intended  for  them  as  well  as  for  the 
particular  nations  to  which  they  nominally  belong.  And  if  so, 
it  is  doubtless  significant,  that  while  the  period  of  the  coming  of 
the  judgment  is  fixed  for  Ephraim,  but  no  prospect  is  held  out 
of  its  removal,  it  is  intimated  that  the  duration  of  Jerusalem's 
judgment  shall  be  but  seventy  years,  xxiii.  15.  At  any  rate, 
there  would  seem  to  be  some  relation  between  this  seventy 
years  of  Tyre's  humiliation  by  Babylon,  and  the  same  term  of 
Jerusalem's  humiliation  by  the  same  power,  subsequently  pre- 
dicted in  express  terms  by  Jeremiah,  xxv.  11,  12;  xxix.  10. 

A  more  remarkable  correspondence  in  the  burdens  with 
which  each  series  closes  may  be  found,  however,  in  the  pro- 
mises which  they  contain.  The  merchandise  of  Tyre  shall  be 
"  holiness  to  the  Lord,"  the  very  inscription  worn  by  the  high 
priest  himself,  Exod.  xxviii.  38.  And  Egypt  should  be  all  that 
Israel  had  ever  been,  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  God, 
alike  rendering  him  worship  and  service,  and  equally  the  reci- 
pient of  his  glorious  salvation.  Moreover,  the  blessings  here 
recited  are  not  to  be  restricted  exclusively  to  these  individual 
nations,  as  though  they  were  to  be  solitary  instances  of  the 
divine  favour  to  the  heathen,  but  they  are  rather  to  be  re- 
garded as  examples  and  representatives  of  the  whole,  so  that 
what  is  expressly  granted  to  them  belongs  in  like  manner  to 
all.  This  appears  not  only  from  their  position  at  the  end  of 
each  of  the  two  series,  implying  a  relation  to  all  of  the  fore- 
going, but  also  from  the  explicit  though  incidental  mention  of 
Assyria,  xix.  23-25,  and  Ethiopia,  xviii.  1,  7,  as  included  within 
the  circle  of  the  divine  mercy,  which  Jeremiah  extends  with 
equal  explicitness  to  Moab,  xlviii.  47,  but  especially  from 
xxiv.  13-16,  where  it  is  predicted  that  God's  praise  shall  ascend 
from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth,  as  a  consequence  of  his 
universal  judgments,  the  terms  being  strikingly  conformed  to 
the  language  used  respecting  Israel  himself,  xvii.  6. 

The  inflictions  upon  these  several  nations  are  also  set  forth, 
not  as  isolated  facts,  but  as  component  parts  of  God's  universal 
work  of  judgment,  comprehending  all  the  displays  of  his  puni- 
tive justice,  both  in  the  course  of  the  world's  history,  and  in 
the  catastrophe  which  is  to  mark  its  close.  That  this  is  the 
import  of  the  burdens  is  suggested  by  their  number  ten,  the 
symbol  of  completeness,  which  can  be  no  more  fortuitous  than 
the  seven  denunciations  with  which  the  book  of  Amos  opens. 
It  is  more  explicitly  shewn  by  intimations  both  at  the  begin- 
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ning  and  end  of  the  series.  The  convulsions  of  nature  which 
are  to  occur  in  the  final  judgment  are  in  chap.  xiii.  6-13,  con- 
nected with  the  overthrow  of  Babylon  as  parts  of  a  common 
subject,  just  as  they  are  for  the  same  reason  linked  with  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  our  Lord's  discourse,  Mat.  xxiv. 
And  the  universal  purport  of  these  judgments  is  declared  in 
express  terms,  chap.  xiv.  20,  "  This  is  the  purpose  that  is 
purposed  upon  the  whole  earth  ;  and  this  is  the  hand  that  is 
stretched  out  upon  all  the  nations."  The  burdens  are  also  at 
their  close  expanded  into  a  judgment  upon  the  world  at  large, 
chap,  xxiv.,  the  terms  of  which  are  universal  in  their  character, 
and  should  be  interpreted  with  the  utmost  latitude  both  of  time 
and  place. 

Then  follows  chapters  xxv.-xxvii.,  the  triumph  of  Judah 
redeemed  from  every  foe,  which  both  in  length  and  fulness  of 
meaning  is  an  advance  upon  that  which  concludes  the  preceding 
division,  and  which  celebrated  the  ovejthrow  of  Assyria. 

This  brief  exhibition  of  the  plan  of  this  division,  and  the 
mutual  correspondences  of  the  several  burdens,  supplies  us 
with  a  fresh  test  of  Dr  Davidson's  higher  criticism.  In  spite 
of  these  clear  evidences  of  a  carefully  considered  structure,  or 
rather  not  seeming  to  suspect  their  existence,  he  deals  with  the 
burdens  as  though  they  were  a  congeries  of  disconnected  and 
unrelated  fragments,  disposed  without  any  principle  of  order, 
instead  of  a  symmetrical  series,  no  member  of  which  can  be 
sundered  from  the  rest  without  a  mutilation.  He  would  have 
us  believe  that  some  of  them  were  written  by  Isaiah,  and  the 
others,  without  any  reference  to  the  preceding,  by  a  prophet 
or  prophets  a  century  and  a  half  later,  and  that  these  were 
by  some  accident  huddled  together.  Though  here  again  he 
cannot  escape  his  inveterate  vice  of  self-contradiction.  After 
carefully  pruning  from  these  prophecies  everything  relating  to 
Babylon,  and  pronouncing  such  passages  manifestly  spurious, 
he  makes  an  admission  on  p,  47,  which  completely  undoes  his 
own  work.  He  is  endeavouring  to  discredit  the  genuineness 
of  chapters  xl.-lxvi.,  and  in  the  course  of  his  argument  he  5ays, 
"  Former  prophecies  of  Isaiah  had  come  to  pass  ;  therefore 
those  now  uttered  should  be  likewise  verified.  The  older 
prophecies  referred  simply  to  the  punishment  of  Babylon  by  a 
hero  raised  up  and  divinely  commissioned,  the  new  ones  to  its 
complete  overthrow."  Where  are  these  former  prophecies  of 
Isaiah  referring  to  the  punishment  of  Babylon,  unless  in  these 
very  burdens,  whose  genuineness  he  impugns  ? 

The  lessons  of  this  period  have  now  been  fully  exhibited. 
But  as  the  time  for  the  Assyrian  invasion  approached,  it  was 
necessary  to  reiterate  these  words  of  warning  and  of  consola- 
tion, that  presumptuous  sinners  might  be  shaken  out  of  their 
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carnal  security,  and  the  pious  comforted  in  the  trial  which  was 
coming  upon  them.  This  is  accordingly  the  aim  of  the  next 
division,  chapters  xxviii.-xxxv.  The  denunciatory  address, 
"  Wo  ! "  is  characteristic  of  these  chapters,  as  the  denunciatory 
title  "burden,"  of  the  preceding.  After  being  five  times 
directed  against  the  covenant  people,  chapters  xxviii.  1,  xxix. 
1,  J  5,  XXX.  1,  xxxi.  1,  it  is  at  length,  chapter  xxxiii.  1,  turned 
against  their  foes.  The  prophet  begins  by  predicting  the  over- 
throw of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  by  the  Assyrians,  and 
the  protection  which  would  be  vouchsafed  to  Judah.  He  then 
reproaches  Judah  for  her  sins,  which  would  bring  this  same 
scourge  upon  himself,  his  breeches  of  God's  law,  the  hypocrisy 
of  his  external  services,  his  disregard  of  admonitions,  his  pre- 
sumptuous contempt  of  threatened  judgments.  These  rebukes 
are  blended  together,  and  repeated  in  various  forms.  And 
they  are  again  and  again  interrupted  by  interjected  promises 
of  the  sudden  and  complete  overthrow  which  awaited  the 
Assyrians,  and  the  deliverance  to  be  wrought  for  Judah,  these 
promises  expanding  constantly  in  length  and  fulness  until  at 
length  they  are  poured  forth  in  an  almost  unbroken  stream  of 
mercy  to  Judah,  and  judgment  on  his  foes.  Christ's  coming 
and  kingdom  are  from  time  to  time  wrought  into  this  picture 
of  the  future  good ;  and  the  full  glories  of  that  kingdom  form, 
as  in  previous  divisions  of  this  section,  the  fitting  termination 
of  the  whole.  The  hope  of  the  Messiah  is  the  brilliant  back- 
ground in  every  prophetic  representation  of  the  future.  In- 
ferior good  things  are  set  forth  as  types  and  earnests  of  the 
greater.  And  these  are  so  intermingled,  the  one  shading  off 
gradually  into  the  other,  and  the  expressions  used  being  often 
aptly  descriptive  of  both,  that  it  is  frequently  impossible  to 
separate  them. 

This  entire  section  of  the  book  and  of  the  prophet's  ministry 
is  wound  up  by  that  providential  event  to  which  much  that 
preceded  had  reference.  Chapters  xxxvi.,  xxxvii.  record  the 
actual  invasion  by  the  Assyrians,  the  prophecy  uttered  by 
Isaiah  at  the  time,  and  the  signal  miraculous  deliverance 
granted  in  fulfilment  of  this  and  previous  predictions.  These, 
and  the  two  historical  chapters  which  follow,  the  Doctor  tells 
us,  p.  32,  "  were  not  composed  as  they  are  by  Isaiah  himself" 
The  decisive  reason  is  given  as  follows :  "  Some  mythic  and 
marvellous  things  would  not  have  been  written  by  Isaiah, 
but  the  plain  facts  as  they  occurred.  Thus  it  is  related  in 
xxxvii.  36,  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  went  forth  and  smote  in 
the  camp  of  the  As.syrians  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  thou- 
sand, which  were  all  found  dead  corpses  early  in  the  morning. 
Here  the  influence  of  tradition  is  visible  in  giving  a  particular 
form  to  natural  events.     Such  definite  prediction    of  future 
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events  as  we  find  in  xxxvii.  7,  .  .  .  xxxviii.  5,  .  .  are  contrary 
to  the  nature  of  prophetic  foresight.  They  are  too  exact  and 
precise  to  be  predicted,  and  must  therefore  have  been  written 
after  the  things  mentioned  were  known  and  past,"  This  is 
another  instance  of  the  author's  "  development."  When  he 
wrote  the  second  volume  of  Home's  Introduction  he  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  narrative  given  almost  in  identical  language 
in  the  Second  Book  of  Kings  was  characterized  by  "  historical 
fidelity  and  accuracy,"  p.  848. 

The  Doctor  gives  us  a  specimen  of  his  characteristic  looseness 
in  argument  in  relation  to  these  same  chapters,  on  p.  61.  He 
assumes  that  these  chapters  of  Isaiah,  and  those  corresponding 
to  them  in  Kings,  were  both  extracted,  with  certain  verbal  and 
other  changes,  from  a  genuine  work  of  Isaiah,  now  lost,  in 
which  the  acts  of  Uzziah  and  of  Hezekiah  were  recorded. 
2  Chron.  xxvi.  22,  xxxii.  32.  Then  arguing  from  this  assump- 
tion, as  if  it  were  an  ascertained  fact,  he  thus  triumphantly 
disposes  of  Isaiah's  authorship  of  the  book  which  now  bears  his 
name  :  "  Is  it  likely  that  the  prophet  would  revise  his  own 
composition  in  chapters  xxxvi.-xxxix  ?  Will  the  believers  in  an 
infallible  inspiration  maintain  this?  Infallibility  revising  itself! 
The  idea  is  absurd,  for  infallibility  does  not  admit  of  degrees." 
But  if  infallibility  does  not,  nonsense  does,  as  the  foregoing 
clearly  evidences.  There  is  nothing  in  the  strictest  view  of 
inspiration  to  require  that  Isaiah,  in  repeating  in  a  new  con- 
nection, and  for  a  new  purpose,  what  he  had  previously  written 
with  a  different  design,  should  adhere  scrupulously  to  every 
word  and  letter  which  he  had  used  before.  The  same  inspira- 
tion which  preserved  him  from  error  in  the  orginal  draught, 
was  competent  to  guide  him  in  the  copy,  however  freely  it 
might  be  modified,  whether  in  unimportant  verbal  changes,  or 
in  more  serious  alterations  of  form  and  character,  to  adapt  it 
more  precisely  to  its  new  position.  No  one  surely  need  tremble 
either  for  the  prophet's  truthfulness  or  his  authority,  when  he 
learns  the  real  character  and  extent  of  the  variations  which 
occur  in  the  two  passages.  They  are  such  as  "  strange  waters," 
2  Kings  xix.  24,  for  "  water,"  Isaiah  xxxvii.  25  ;  "  hearkened," 
2  Kings  XX.  13,  "was  glad,"  Isaiah  xxxix.  2;  "is  it  not  if," 
2  Kings  XX,  19,  "for,"  Isaiah  xxxix.  18;  also  the  omission  in 
Isaiah  of  Hezekiah's  mission  of  submission  to  the  king  of 
Assyria,  2  Kings  xviii.  14,  and  the  insertion,  Isaiah  xxxviii.  9, 
&c.,  of  Hezekiah's  psalm  of  praise,  which  the  account  in  Kings 
omits. 

Two  woes  are  now  past,  but  a  third  is  yet  to  come.  The 
direful  vision  of  chapter  vi.  demands  a  future  accomplishment. 
The  obduracy  there  foreshewn  is  not  at  an  end,  and  its  predicted 
train  of  consequences  must  follow.      A  desolation  still  more 
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complete  awaits  the  land,  and  the  surviving  remnant  of  the 
people  must  undergo  another  diminution.  A  better  prince 
than  Ahaz  now  sat  upon  the  throne,  and  to  the  public  deliver- 
ance just  experience  was  added  the  individual  mercy  of  a 
restoration  from  mortal  sickness.  And  yet  when  the  people 
were  once  again  tried  in  their  monarch,  Hezekiah  shewed  that 
he  had  not  escaped  the  taint  of  the  prevailing  corruption.  His 
vain-glorious  exhibition  of  his  treasures  to  the  messengers  of 
the  king  of  Babylon  led  to  the  crushing  announcement  by  the 
prophet,  "  Behold  the  days  come  that  all  that  is  in  thine  house, 
and  that  which  thy  fathers  have  laid  up  in  store  until  this  day, 
shall  be  carried  to  Babylon  ;  nothing  shall  be  left,  saith  the 
Lord." 

This  fearful  prospect  gives  shape  and  character  to  what  yet 
remains  of  the  prophet's  ministry.  He  no  longer  deals  in 
words  of  terror,  but  in  words  of  consolation.  This  section  of 
the  book  is  devoted  to  the  work  of  comfort,  which  is  no  longer 
administered  in  Hmited  passages  or  in  solitary  chapters  joined 
with  gloomy  denunciations,  but  forms  the  great  staple  of  all 
that  follows.  It  was  so  terrible  and  unprecedented  a  disaster 
that  the  theocracy  should  be  broken  up,  the  atoning  sacrifice 
abolished,  the  mediating  priesthood  deprived  of  its  functions, 
God's  dwelling-place  reduced  to  ruins  and  his  people  carried 
away  from  the  land  which  he  had  given  them,  to  the  heart  of 
a  powerful  heathen  empire,  that  the  righteous  were  in  danger 
of  falling  into  utter  despair  and  imagining  that  God  had  aban- 
doned so  unfaithful  a  people  for  ever.  And  this  is  doubtless 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  comfort  designed  for  those  times  is 
furnished  not  only  by  contemporary  prophets,  but  by  one  be- 
longing to  a  former  age,  just  as  subsequently  Daniel  wa^  sent 
with  consolations  for  the  times  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Judah 
needed  to  be  thus  prepared  for  it,  and  schooled  with  reference 
to  it  in  advance.  And  it  was  important  that  when  it  actually 
came,  they  should  recognise  in  it  the  hand  of  God,  and  look 
upon  it  not  as  an  unforeseen  and  unexpected  thing,  but  what 
had  been  revealed  and  provided  for  long  beforehand.  The  pro- 
phet accordingly  assures  the  people,  that  although  this  calamity 
must  come,  it  shall  have  an  end.  The  oppressor  shall  be  over- 
thrown, the  instrument  for  this  purpose  shall  most  certainly 
be  raised  up,  as  a  pledge  of  which  he  is  already  designated 
and  named,  and  Israel  shall  be  restored,  be  blessed,  and  be  a 
blessing. 

In  conformity  with  this  prospective  design  of  these  closing 
chapters,  they  are  not  broken  up  into  distinct  discourses  like 
the  previous  sections,  but  form  one  continuous  and  connected 
composition.  They  were  not  prepared  to  suit  the  varying  cir- 
cumstances of  the  present,  and  with  reference  to  public  delivery 
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on  separate  occasions,  but  were  adapted  to  a  great  necessity  of 
the  future,  which  naturally  impressed  upon  them  more  uni- 
formity of  character.  This,  too,  accounts  largely  for  those  dif- 
ferences of  style,  so  far  as  they  really  exist,  between  this  and 
preceding  portions  of  the  book,  which  the  higher  criticism  has 
made  the  pretext  of  its  unwarrantable  conclusions.  The  unin- 
terrupted treatment  of  a  theme  so  animating  and  absorbing, 
lent  its  influence  in  producing  those  flowing  sentences  and 
fervid  periods,  by  which  this  section  of  Isaiah  is  so  eminently 
characterized. 

This  period  of  the  prophet's  ministry,  like  each  of  those 
which  preceded  it,  has  its  own  peculiar  Messianic  revelations. 
He  does  not  now  look  forward  merely  to  the  period  of  the 
Messiah  in  general,  as  in  chaps,  i.-vi.,  nor  does  he  contemplate 
Messiah  as  a  king,  as  in  chaps,  vii.-xxxvii.,  but  under  an 
aspect  more  appropriate  to  his  present  theme,  as  a  prophet 
and  a  sufferer,  the  antitype  and  head  of  his  people.  He  is 
united  with  Israel  in  the  commission  to  enlighten  the  world, 
and  he  will  secure  the  accomplishment  of  it.  And  in  the  exe- 
cution of  this  commission  he  is  joined  with  them  in  a  suffering 
which  shall  avail  for  the  good  of  others,  and  shall  issue  in  a 
glory  which  all  that  is  glowing  in  human  speech  is  summoned 
to  describe. 

The  comfort,  which  the  prophet  is  instructed  to  address  to 
Judah  in  the  prospect  of  these  overwhelming  calamities,  is 
mainly  drawn  from  the  mission  and  destiny  of  the  chosen 
people.  This  may  accordingly  be  stated  to  be  the  general 
theme  of  these  chapters.  God  had  made  choice  of  Israel  that 
families  of  mankind  might  be  blessed  in  him.  It  was  his  mis- 
sion to  spread  the  true  religion  over  the  earth  and  to  save  the 
nations.  The  commission  had  never  been  and  never  would  be 
revoked.  The  purpose  of  God  made  it  infallibly  certain  that 
Israel  would  effect  all  that  he  had  been  raised  up  to  do.  No 
adverse  circumstances  must  be  suffered  to  cause  discourage- 
ment or  despondency.  His  own  unfaithfulness  should  not 
baffle  or  frustrate  God's  designs.  And  the  sufferings,  which 
were  to  befall  him  on  account  of  it,  would  further  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  task  instead  of  obstructing  it,  while  they 
would  be  succeeded  by  the  richest  blessings  for  him  and  for 
the  world. 

The  exhibition  of  the  mission  of  the  covenant  people  would 
be  very  incomplete,  if  it  did  not  include  the  work  of  the  Mes- 
siah, who  was  to  be  of  them  according  to  the  flesh,  and  in  whom 
all  God's  purposes  of  mercy  were  to  meet  their  fulfilment. 
Israel  was  nothing  without  the  Messiah.  It  is  with  reference 
to  him  that  Israel  was  made  the  Lord's  people  ;  their  whole 
history  was  a  preparation  for  his  coming ;  everything  about 
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them  pointed  forward  to  him.  He  was  the  goal  of  their  hopes; 
all  their  expectations  centred  in  him.  They  waited  anxiously 
for  his  appearing,  and  looked  forward  to  it  as  the  bright  and 
blissful  era  in  which  everytliing  should  reach  its  true  ideal. 
From  every  present  sorrow  they  were  taught  to  turn  for  com- 
fort to  the  happy  future  which  he  would  inaugurate.  The 
oppression  of  the  heathen  made  them  sigh  for  him  who  would 
break  every  yoke.  He  was  to  redeem  Israel  out  of  all  his 
troubles,  achieve  his  unperformed  task,  and  fulfil  his  unaccom- 
plished destiny.  Zion  should  one  day  give  law  to  the  world  ; 
all  men  should  worship  the  God  of  Israel ;  universal  peace 
should  be  established,  sin  and  woe  be  banished,  and  death  itself 
destroyed ;  but  it  was  in  Messiah's  days,  and  by  him,  that 
these  results  were  to  be  effected.  The  Messiah  was  thus  linked 
with  every  devout  aspiration  of  those  who  were  waiting  for  the 
consolation  of  Israel,  and  for  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.  And  he  was  either  explicitly  or  implicitly  the  centre 
or  the  background  of  every  prophetic  picture. 

And  yet  notwithstanding  all  this,  Dr  Davidson  can  say,  on 
p.  35,  that  Isaiah  could  not  "predict  a  far  distant  personal 
Messiah,  consistently  with  the  analogy  of  prophecy.  Such 
leaps  into  the  future  are  unknown."  And  on  p.  69,  "  That 
the  Messiah  cannot  be  intended  by  the  prophet,  we  argue, 
first,  because  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  nature  of  prophecy. 
The  Old  Testament  seer  never  projected  his  vision  into  the  far 
distant  future  so  as  to  be  able  to  predict  events  there,  or 
describe  persons  beforehand  with  infallible  certainty." 

We  had  supposed  it  to  be  universally  confessed,  that  if  there 
was  anything  that  the  prophets  did  predict,  it  was  the  Mes- 
siah ;  and  if  there  was  anything  consonant  to  the  analogy 
of  prophecy,  it  was  such  predictions.  "The  testimony  of  Jesus 
is  the  spirit  of  prophecy  "  from  first  to  last  and  at  all  times. 
If  the  Doctor  had  claimed  that  such  predictions  were  fanatical, 
or  that  they  were  not  really  fulfilled  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  his 
position,  however  untenable,  would  at  least  have  been  intelli- 
gible. But  to  say  that  such  predictions  were  not  made,  and 
that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  analogy  of  prophecy  to  predict 
a  far  distant  personal  Messiah,  evidences  an  ignorance  or  an 
assurance  utterly  unfathomable.  And  yet  upon  occasion  he 
admits  the  existence  of  such  prophecies,  as  on  p.  81,  where  he 
allows  that  ix.  6,  7,  is  correctly  referred  to  Messiah.  But  if 
Messiah  is  described  in  these  last  chapters  of  Isaiah,  there  is 
such  a  minuteness  and  exactness  in  the  description  as  might 
overturn  the  Doctor's  favourite  view  of  the  impossibility  of 
predicting  what  lies  remotely  in  the  future.  He  is  described 
"  with  infallible  certainty,"  and  hence  a  reference  to  him  must 
be  denied  at  all  hazards  and  at  every  cost. 
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For  the  reasons  already  stated,  the  prophet,  in  unfolding  the 
mission  of  Israel,  includes  under  it  all  that  was  to  be  wrought 
by  Israel's  great  descendant.  This  latter  is  in  fact  the  ruling 
idea ;  the  work  of  Messiah  is  really  the  main  thing,  and  over- 
shadows everything  else  that  Israel  was  to  do  for  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  salvation  of  man.  This  union  between  the  church 
and  her  great  Head  is  laid  by  the  prophet  at  the  basis  of  the 
comfort  appropriate  to  the  coming  trial.  It  results  from  her 
connection  with  him,  it  is  part  of  her  likeness  to  him,  that  she 
is  called  to  perform  her  work  in  the  midst  of  shame  and  suffer- 
ing, and  to  win  her  way  through  it  to  glory  and  honour. 
Messiah  is  identified  with  Israel  in  his  work,  his  humiliation, 
and  his  glory.  It  is  in  view  of  this  identification  that  the  pro- 
phet includes  them  both  under  one  common  name,  "  the  ser- 
vant of  the  LOED."  This  expression  strictly  denotes  one  whom 
the  Lord  employs  to  execute  his  will.  It  is  accordingly  appli- 
cable to  any  person  whom  God  raises  up  to  perform  some 
important  work,  as  Moses,  Deut.  xxxiv.  5  ;  David,  1  Kings 
xi.  13;  Nebuchadnezzar,  Jer.  xxv.  9.  But  in  this  connected 
prophecy  it  is  appropriated  to  Israel  as  a  people  divinely 
chosen  to  accomplish  the  salvation  of  the  world — to  Israel, 
that  is,  not  exclusive  of  the  Messiah,  but  including  him,  inas- 
much as  he  was  to  spring  from  this  people,  and  was  really  and 
in  the  highest  sense  to  accomplish  this  work,  with  the  perfor- 
mance of  which  Israel  was  charged.  The  servant  of  the  LoED, 
of  whom  Isaiah  speaks,  is,  therefore,  a  complex  person,  embrac- 
ing Christ  the  head,  as  well  as  his  church,  the  body. 

This  explanation  of  the  term,  first  propounded  by  Dr  Alex- 
ander, is  not  only  recommended  by  its  simplicity  and  natural- 
ness, and  by  its  ready  applicability  to  all  the  passages  in  M'hich 
it  occurs,  but  by  a  number  of  scriptural  analogies  both  in  the 
Old  and  in  the  New  Testament.  Thus,  "  the  seed  of  the 
woman,"  Gen.  iii.  15,  "  the  seed  of  Abraham,"  Gen.  xxii.  18^ 
"the  son  of  David,"  2  Sam.  vii.  12-16,  "the  prophet,"  Deut. 
xviii.  18,  ideal  "  man,"  Ps.  viii.,  and  the  "  righteous  sufferer," 
in  the  typical  Psalms,  have  both  a  collective  and  an  individual 
sense.  These  several  terms  embrace  the  entire  body  of  those 
whom  they  properly  describe,  including  Christ,  and  indeed  with 
predominant  reference  to  him  as  the  most  important  and  pro- 
minent of  all.  So  Israel  embraces  Christ  by  the  law  of 
natural  descent,  and  Christ  is  linked  with  Israel  by  the  eternal 
covenant  of  union,  and  by  the  vital  power  of  his  indwelling 
epiiit. 

The  intimacy  of  the  union  subsisting  between  Christ  and  his 
people  is  abundantly  set  forth  in  the  New  Testament,  both  by 
literal  statement  and  under  the  most  expressive  emblems.     In. 
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fact,  the  name  "  Christ "  is  in  one  passage  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment used  with  such  latitude  as  to  include  the  church  of 
Christ  aloDg  with  Christ  himself  1  Cor.  xii.  12,  "  For  as  the 
body  is  one  and  hath  many  members,  and  all  the  members  of 
that  one  body,  being  many,  are  one  body,  so  also  is  Christ", 
The  inspired  authority  of  the  New  Testament  may  also  be 
claimed  in  favour  of  this  interpretation,  not  only  from  its  direct 
application  of  passages  in  Isaiah,  which  speak  of  "  the  servant 
of  the  Lord,"  both  to  Christ  in  repeated  instances,  and  to 
members  of  his  church  in  at  least  two  passages,  Acts  xiii.  47, 
comp.  Isa.  xlix.  6,  and  2  Cor,  vi.  2,  comp.  Isa.  xlix.  8 ;  but  also 
by  its  use  of  the  term  era??,  which  is  evidently  the  TVp]^  12^  of 
Isaiah,  to  denote  both  Israel,  Luke  i.  54,  and  Christ,  Matt, 
xii.  18,  Acts  iii.  13.  Jeremiah,  too,  xi.  19,  applies  language  to 
himself  which  Isaiah  liii.  7,  uses  of  "  the  servant  of  the  Lord," 
shewing  that  the  people  of  God,  as  well  as  the  Messiah,  are  to 
be  included  under  that  term. 

Of  this  view  of  Dr  Alexander's,  so  strongly  recommended  by 
its  appropriateness  and  the  weighty  considerations  which  may 
be  urged  in  its  favour,  Dr  Davidson  sneeringly  says,  p.  73, 
"  The  hypothesis  is  plausible.  It  is  very  convenient,  too, 
because  of  its  flexibility ;  for  wherever  the  head  does  not  suit, 
it  is  supposed  to  recede  into  the  background,  and  the  body  to 
become  prominent.  Thus,  in  xlix.  5,  the  idea  of  the  head  pre- 
dominates over  that  of  the  body ;  whereas  the  reverse  is  the 
fact  in  xlii.  20,  21.  Even  so,  however,  the  hypothesis  cannot 
be  carried  out  in  practice,  for  the  complexity  of  the  person  has 
occasionally  to  be  laid  aside,  and  either  the  head  or  body 
exclusively  assumed.  ...  In  the  fifty-third  chapter,  the  body 
is  entirely  excluded.  .  .  .  The  absurdity  to  which  this  inter- 
pretation leads,  appears  from  the  fact,  that  though  the  servant 
is  a  complex  person,  including  Messiah  and  his  church,  things 
are  predicated  of  Israel,  or  the  body,  totally  adverse  to  the 
head.  They  are  even  inconsistent  with  it.  Thus  we  read  in 
xlii.  1 9,  20,  '  Who  is  blind,  but  my  servant  ?  or  deaf,  as  my 
messenger  that  I  sent  ?  Who  is  blind  as  he  that  is  perfect,  and 
blind  as  the  Lord's  servant  ?  Seeing  many  things,  but  thou 
observest  not ;  opening  the  ears,  but  he  heareth  not.' " 

This  flippant  and  contemptuous  rejection  of  the  interpreta- 
tion, which  we  have  been  considering,  will  by  analogy  prepare 
the  reader  for  the  statement  that  it  was  once  accepted  and 
defended  by  Dr  Davidson  himself  Thus,  in  hi  3  former  treatise, 
he  says,  p.  865,  "  Since  the  appellation  before  us  is  used  in  two 
ways,  both  in  reference  to  one  person,  who  is  none  other  than 
Christ,  and  collectively  of  Israel ;  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
can  be  adopted  exclusively,     indeed,  tne  one  does  not  neces- 
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Barily  exclude  the  other.  The  Messianic  interpretation  is  con- 
sistent with  the  collective  use  of  '  servant  of  Jehovah,'  because 
the  latter  denotes  Christ  and  his  church,  the  head  and  the 
members  of  his  spiritual  body.  .  .  .  This  interpretation,  as 
Alexander  justly  remarks,  'agrees  exactly  with  the  mission 
both  of  the  Redeemer  and  his  people,  as  described  in  Scripture, 
and  accounts  for  all  the  variations  which  embarrass  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  passages  in  question  upon  any  more  exclusive 
exegetical  hypothesis.' " 

The  "  absurdity,"  which  Dr  Davidson  now  attempts  to  fasten 
upon  this  interpretation,  will  not  be  apt  to  impair  its  credit,  so 
long  as  the  usages  of  ordinary  speech  continue  what  they  are. 
Precisely  the  same  variety  of  application,  which  he  ridicules, 
attaches  to  all  general  terms.  They  are  constantly  employed, 
not  only  where  respect  is  had  to  every  particular  that  they 
properly  include,  but  also  v/here  the  mass  is  regarded,  and  some 
individuals  are  left  out  of  sight,  or  even  where  the  mass  is  lost 
sight  of,  and  one  or  more  prominent  particulars  alone  regarded. 
And  every  intelligent  reader  or  hearer  instinctively  makes  the 
restriction,  which  the  circumstances  of  the  case  demand.  Thus, 
if  we  speak  of  the  apostles  as  chosen  by  Christ,  all  are  intended ; 
if  we  speak  of  them  as  holy  men,  we  predicate  something  of 
the  body  of  the  apostles,  which  is  "  totally  adverse  "  to  Judas, 
and  "  even  inconsistent "  with  his  character  ;  if  we  speak  of 
their  writings,  those  who  are  included  among  the  sacred  pen- 
men "  become  prominent,"  and  the  rest  "  recede  into  the  back- 
ground." So  when  we  say  that  man  is  the  creature  of  God, 
we  refer  to  him  as  a  complex  being  made  up  of  soul  and  body ; 
when  we  say  that  he  is  mortal  or  that  he  is  immortal,  "  the 
complexity  "  is  laid  aside,  and  either  the  soul  or  body  exclu- 
sively referred  to  ;  when  we  speak  of  his  appetites,  both  parts 
of  his  nature  are  effected,  but  the  idea  of  the  body  predomi- 
nates over  that  of  the  soul.  We  may  properly  speak  of  our 
being  indebted  to  the  Greeks  for  the  Iliad  and  the  Parthenon, 
though  Homer  wrote  the  one,  and  Callicrates  built  the  other. 

The  third  section  of  the  book  of  Isaiah,  chaps,  xxxviii.-lx-^., 
is  like  each  of  those  which  precede  it,  divisible  into  four  parts. 
The  first,  chapters  xxxviii.,  xxxix.,  is  introductory.  It  explains 
the  occasion  of  the  succeeding  prophecy  by  detailing  the  cir- 
cumstances that  led  to  the  prediction  of  the  Babylonish  capti- 
vity;  which  forms  the  starting-point  of  all  that  follows.  At  the 
same  time  it  links,  as  Isaiah  is  careful  to  do  from  first  to  last, 
the  judgment  with  that  blindness  and  obduracy,  which  in  the 
gradually  unfolding  vision  of  chapter  vi.  was  its  predicted  cause. 
Upon  the  entrance  of  the  first  in  the  train  of  woes  the  prophet 
was  sent  to  Ahaz  with  a  promise  of  speedy  deliverance.     The 
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infatuated  king,  in  this  reflecting  only  too  faithfully  the  heart 
of  the  people,  preferred  to  rely  upon  Assyria  for  aid  rather  than 
upon  God,  and  in  so  doing  chose  the  Assyrian  invasion,  which 
was  plainly  set  before  him  as  the  consequence  of  this  fatal 
course.  And  it  is  not  without  a  purpose,  that  the  seemingly 
trivial,  though  not  altogether  casual  circumstance  is  recorded, 
that  the  Assyrian  general  Rabshakeh,  sent  by  Sennacherib 
against  Jerusalem,  stood  and  delivered  his  insolent  speech, 
xxxvi.  2,  "  by  the  conduit  of  the  upper  pool  in  the  highway  of 
the  fuller's  field;"  this  is  the  very  place,  vii.  3,  where  Ahaz  was 
met  by  the  prophet,  and  where  he  exhibited  his  guilty  unbelief. 
And  then  relief  is  scarcely  experienced  from  this  second  disaster, 
before  Hezekiah's  vain  display  of  his  treasures  takes  the  initia- 
tive in  bringing  on  the  third  and  worst  calamity  of  all.  The 
whole  is  thus  concatenated  together ;  and  it  is  shewn  how  each 
descending  step  to  Judah's  ruin  is  self-induced,  flowing  directly 
from  his  own  acts  of  folly  and  of  sin. 

The  prophet  observes  no  strict  method  in  the  treatment  of 
his  theme  in  the  last  twenty-seven  chapters,  and  no  logical 
division  is  therefore  possible.  But  a  formal  division  is  suggested 
by  the  recurrence  of  the  same  verse  at  the  close  of  chap,  xlviii. 
and  chapter  Ivii.  :  "  There  is  no  peace,  saith  the  Lord,  to  the 
wicked."  This  may  be  regarded  as  an  emphatic  termination  of 
distinct  paragraphs  or  sections,  declaring  that  the  wicked  should 
be  excluded  from  participation  in  the  blessings  therein  an- 
nounced. And  the  book  ends,  Ixvi.  24,  with  the  yet  more 
awful  declaration,  that  besides  this  negative  exclusion,  the 
wicked  are  reserved  for  the  worm  that  dies  not,  and  the  fire 
that  is  not  quenched.  Three  portions  are  thus  indicated  of 
nine  chapters  each,  chapters  xl.-xlviii.,  chapters  xlix.-lvii., 
chapters  Iviii.-lxvi.  These  groups  may  be  distinguished  "by 
the  prominence  given  in  each  to  a  particular  event  of  the  future, 
without,  however,  their  being  in  any  case  exclusively  occupied 
with  it.  In  the  first,  the  leading  theme  is  deliverance  from  the 
Babylonish  exile ;  chapter  xlv.  may  be  regarded  as  the  charac- 
teristic chapter  of  this  division.  Babylon  and  Cyrus,  who  are 
here  so  conspicuous,  are  nowhere  named  after  these  first  nine 
chapters  ;  the  captivity  and  restoration  from  it  being  only  the 
starting-point  of  this  great  prophecy,  from  which  it  rises  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  entire  future  in  reserve  for  the  people  of 
God.  In  the  second  division,  the  vicarious  sufferings  and  con- 
sequent exaltation  of  the  Messiah  are  introduced,  chapter  liii. 
being  the  characteristic  chapter.  In  the  third  division,  the 
future  glory  of  the  people  of  God  is  dwelt  upon,  the  charac- 
teristic chapter  being  chapter  Ix. 

Perhaps  the  suggestion  of  Hahn  is  not  altogether  fanciful, 
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that  this  triple  division  is  already  shadowed  forth  in  the  triple 
comfort  with  which  the  prophecy  begins.  The  prophet  is 
instructed,  xl.  2,  to  cry  unto  Jerusalem  that  her  warfare,  her 
definite  period  of  toilsome  service,  is  accomplished  ;  that  her 
iniquity  is  pardoned;  that  (not /or,  as  in  the  common  version) 
she  hath  received  of  the  Lord's  hand  double  for  all  her  sins  ; 
not  double  punishment,  as  if  she  had  suffered  twice  as  much  as 
her  sins  deserved,  or  twice  as  much  as  the  Lord  had  intended 
to  inflict,  but  double  blessings,  notwithstanding  all  her  sins,  or 
even  for  all  her  sins  ;  divine  grace  abounding  even  beyond 
her  multiplied  transgressions,  and  repaying  her  offences  with 
mercies  twice  as  great.  In  unfolding  this  triple  comfort,  the 
prophet  may  then  be  supposed  to  dwell  successively  upon  those 
conjectures  in  the  future  which  would  afford  the  most  striking 
exemplifications  of  its  several  phases.  The  promise  of  an  end 
to  Zion's  warfare  is  illustrated  by  pointing  to  the  certain  termi- 
nation of  the  sore  evil  then  impending,  the  Babylonish  exile. 
The  second  comforting  assurance  of  the  pardon  of  their  sins, 
finds  its  basis  and  pledge  in  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  the 
Redeemer.  And  the  third  word  of  comfort,  the  double  bless- 
ings from  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  shall  find  its  fulfilment  in  the 
triumph  and  glory  which  await  the  church. 

The  first  impression  which  the  book  of  Isaiah  makes  upon  the 
ordinary  reader,  probably  is,  that  the  prophecies  uttered  by 
him  are  here  put  together  without  any  special  regard  to  their 
order  or  arrangement.  The  rapid  and  inadequate  survey 
which  we  have  now  taken  of  it,  will  be  sufficient,  we  trust,  to 
shew  that  this  is  a  very  superficial  view.  Underneath  all  this 
appearance  of  isolated  and  detached  predictions  there  is  a 
regular  plan  constantly  pursued  from  first  to  last,  and  all  the 
more  striking,  when  discovered  from  its  not  having  been  im- 
mediately obvious.  This  methodical  arrangement,  this  careful 
selection  of  appropriate  materials,  and  judicious  distribution  of 
them,  is  of  itself  an  effectual  bar  to  all  those  critical  theories, 
which  assume  a  jumble  of  unrelated  prophecies,  and  account 
for  it  by  the  accidental  confusion  of  the  independent  produc- 
tions of  various  authors  belonging  to  different  ages.  With  Dr 
Davidson's  oft-paraded  preference  for  German  ideas  and  Ger- 
man modes  of  thought,  it  may  be  a  fact  of  consequence  in  his 
esteem,  that  there  are  instances  of  German  critics  of  no  mean 
standing  among  their  learned  countrymen,  who  have  professed 
themselves  convinced  of  the  integrity  and  genuineness  of  the 
whole  book  of  Isaiah,  by  the  single  consideration  of  its  structure 
and  methodical  arrangement. 

We  are  willing  at  least  here  to  rest  the  question,  whether 
the  Doctor  was  not  nearer  the  truth  when  he  said,  "  Isaiah 
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greatly  excels  in  all  the  graces  of  method,  order,  connection, 
and  arrangement"  (Home's  Int.  ii.  p.  868),  than  he  is  now  in 
saying,  p.  61,  "  the  present  book  of  Isaiah  is  an  aggregate  of 
authentic  and  unauthentic  pieces,  accumulating  by  degrees  to 
its  present  extent  and  disposition,"  and  p.  4,  "  no  definite,  well- 
ordered  plan  can  possibly  be  discovered." 


X.— BIBLICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 
INTELLIGENCE. 

The  great  event  of  the  quarter  has  been  the  decision  of  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  in  the  long-pending  suit  against 
two  of  the  authors  of  "  Essays  and  Eeviews."  Our  readers  have 
doubtless  marked  with  interest  the  various  stages  of  this  litigation 
and  feel  with  ourselves  the  vast  importance  of  the  final  result  now 
reached.  In  the  reversal  of  Dr  Lushington's  judgment  against  Dr 
Williams  and  Mr  Wilson,  we  may  justly  discover  the  most  important 
ecclesiastical  event  of  our  day — an  event  which  will  mark  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  ultimate  results 
of  which  it  is  at  present  impossible  to  calculate.  The  leading  public 
journals  have  all  commented  at  great  length,  and  with  a  common 
conviction  of  the  momentous  nature  of  the  subject  in  hand,  on  the 
decision  of  the  8th  of  February  1864 ;  and  not  a  little  excitement 
has  been  caused  by  it  throughout  the  Church  of  England. 

Various  opinions  have  of  course  been  expressed  regarding  this 
judgment,  according  to  the  theological  leanings  of  the  several  writers 
who  have  commented  upon  it.  For  ourselves,  we  need  hardly  say 
that  we  regard  the  position  now  occupied  by  the  Church  of  England, 
as  one  which  is  very  discouraging  to  the  many  godly  ministers  within 
her  pale,  and  highly  favourable  to  the  baneful  growth  of  that 
rationalism  which  has,  of  late  years,  given  such  fearful  evidence  of 
its  existence  within  her  borders.  With  full  liberty  now  granted  to 
the  rationalistic  party  to  deny  the  distinctive  character  of  the  Bible 
as  an  inspired  book, — to  explain  away  the  grand  doctrine  of  the 
gospel,  the  vicarious  death  of  Christ  for  the  guilty, — and  to  dilute 
the  most  solemn  sanctions  of  divine  truth,  as  promulgated  by  the 
Saviour  himself,  what  can  we  expect  but  a  deluge  of  anti-evangelical 
error,  both  from  the  press  and  in  the  pulpit  ?     The  Lord  himse) 
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encourage  and  bless  all  faithful  men,  of  whatever  church  or  party, 
who,  ill  these  dark  and  ominous  days,  are  seeking  to  defend  his  truth, 
and  grant  that  now,  as  on  former  occasions,  when  the  enemy  cometh 
in  like  a  flood,  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  may  lift  up  a  standard  against 
him  ! 

Opinions  of  the  Press  on  the  Final  Judgment  on  "  Essays  and 
Reviews." 

"  The  charges  against  Mr  Wilson  which  the  Court  had  to  consider  yes- 
terday were  also  two  in  number.    The  judgment  of  the  Judicial  Committee 
on  these  diflFers  in  a  very  important  respect  from  that  which  we  have  just 
noticed.    For  whereas  the  former  turns  mainly  on  the  interpretation  of  the 
words  alleged  to  contain  erroneous  doctrine,  the  latter  deals  directly  with 
grave  questions,  whether  doctrines  plainly  discoverable  in  the  writings 
objected  to  were  allowable.     The  first  charge  against  Mr  Wilson  related  to 
the  subject  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  the  view  of 
the  Court  involved  the  proposition,  that  it  was  a  contradiction  of  the  doc- 
trines laid  down  in  the  sixth  and  twentieth  articles  of  religion  in  the  Nicene 
Creed,  and  in  the  Ordination  Service  of  Priests,  to  affirm  that  any  part  of 
the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  upon  any  subject  what- 
ever, however  unconnected  with  religious  faith  or  moral  duty,  was  not 
written  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     On  this  question  the 
Committee  did  not  shrink  from  laying  down  a  proposition  which  has  wide 
and  fiir-reaching  consequences.     It  declares  that  '  the  proposition  or  asser- 
tion that  every  part  of  the  Scriptures  was  written  under  the  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  is  not  to  be  found  either  in  the  articles  or  any  of  the 
formularies  of  the  Church.'     The  Court,  in  constructing  this  remarkable 
sentence,  appears  to  have  had  in  view  the  often-quoted  passage  on  inspira- 
tion contained  in  St  Paul's  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  and  to  have  been 
not  unwilling  to  display  the  difference  between  the  positive  teaching  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  popular  interpretation  of  that  text.    The  judg- 
ment of  the  Court  is,  that  the  Church  of  England,  in  affirming  that  Holy 
Scripture  containeth  all  things  necessary  to  salvation,  has  not  affirmed  that 
every  part  of  every  book  of  Scripture  was  written  under  the  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  Court  therefore  declines  to  say  that  Mr  Wilson's 
teaching  on  this  point  is  contradictory  to  the  Articles  of  Religion  or  to  the 
Formularies.     The  second  charge  against  Mr  Wilson  referred  to  that  part 
of  his  essay  in  which  he  says  that  such  is  the  neutral  character  of  the  mul- 
titude, that  neither  the  promises  nor  denunciations  of  revelation  are  appli- 
cable to  them  ;  that  hope  must  be  entertained,  that  after  the  great  adjudi- 
cation, receptacles  may  be  found  for  those  who  shall  be  infants  as  to 
spiritual  development,  where  the  stunted  may  become  strong,  and  the 
perverted  may  be  restored ;  that,  in  the  end,   '  all,  both  small  and  great, 
shall  find  a  refuge  in  the  bosom  of  the  Universal  Parent,  to  repose  or  to  be 
quickened  into  higher  life  in  the  ages  to  come,  according  to  His  will."    It 
was   contended  by  the   promoters  of  the  suit  that  Mr  Wilson,  in  thus 
writing,  had  denied  that  at  the  end  of  the  world  there  will  be  a  judgment 
of  God  awarding  either  eternal  happiness  or  eternal  misery.     But  the 
Court  declined  to  admit  this   comprehensive  interpretation.      The  only 
question  it  would  consider  was,  whether  it  was  competent  to  a  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England  to  express  a  hope  that  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked  may  not  endure  to  eternity.    Against  this  opinion  appeal  was  made 
to  the  Creed  of  Athanasius  and  the  Commination  Service,  in  which  the 
destiny  of  the  wicked  is  epoken  of  as  *  everlasting  fire.'    Mr  Wilson  had 
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contended  at  the  hearinf^  that  the  adjective  of  time  in  this  expression  has 
a  limited  meaning,  and  he  had  further  adduced  passages  from  the  writings 
of  many  learned  men  to  the  same  effect.  The  Court  observed  that  the  w^ords 
*  everlasting  fire'  are  nowhere  interpreted  in  the  formularies  of  the  Church, 
and  that  an  article  denouncing  the  doctrine  of  an  ultimate  restoration  of 
the  wicked,  which  had  been  inserted  in  the  Articles  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.,  was  struck  out  in  the  year  1562.  The  Court  therefore  declared  that 
the  Formularies  contain  no  such  distinct  declaration  on  the  subject  as  would 
require  it  to  condemn  as  penal  the  expression  of  a  hope  by  a  clergyman  that 
even  the  ultimate  pardon  of  the  wicked  who  are  condemned  in  the  day  of 
judgment,  may  be  consistent  with  the  will  of  Almighty  God. 

"  Such  are  the  conclusions  which  form  the  basis  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant judgments  ever  delivered  affecting  the  dogmatic  position  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  liberty  of  its  clergy.  All  the  charges  brought 
against  the  essayists  have  failed;  some  before  Dr  Lushington  ;  others  on 
the  hearing  of  the  appeal ;  and  the  remainder,  including  the  most  impor- 
tant, by  the  deliberate  decision  of  the  Judicial  Committee,  and  Dr  Williams 
and  Mr  Wilson  are  restored  to  their  parishes  and  their  pulpits.  The 
grounds  of  the  judgment  will  be  much  and  warmly  discussed  during  the 
next  few  days,  and  its  consequences  may  be  more  extensive  than  some  of 
us  suspect. — Daily  News,  Feb.  9. 

"  Victory  attended  the  Church  of  England  yesterday  in  that  defeat  of  her 
too  zealous  but  too  mistrustful  sons  who  had  arraigned  the  authors  of 
'Essays  .and  Reviews;'  for  the  decision  given  by  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  tho  Privy  Council  is  an  event  which  will  hereafter  be  often  cited  as 
marking  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  England 

"  No  mistake  would  be  more  unwarranted  than  to  imagine  that  this 
decision  has  in  any  way  implied  a  sanction  of  the  views  put  forth  by  Mr 
Wilson  and  Dr  Williams;  on  the  contrary,  while  the  President  of  the  Com- 
mittee distinctly  censured  one  phrase  in  the  'Essays'  which  might  be 
regarded  as  irreverent,  he  positively  stated  that  the  Court  did  not  pronounce 
any  opinion  on  the  book  generally,  or  on  the  opinions  which  it  expressed. 
The  importance  of  this  reserve  can  scarcely  be  overrated,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  two  eminent  prelates  who  are  understood  to  dissent  from  the 
judgment  may,  on  a  reconsideration  of  its  reserved  character  and  strictly 
limited  bearing,  be  reconciled  to  the  result.  The  bench  has  in  no  degree 
signified  its  sanction  of  any  dissent  from  what  are  understood  to  be  the 
received  and  accredited  doctrines  of  the  clergy.  All  it  has  done  is  to  declare 
that,  so  long  as  the  members  of  the  cloth  restrict  themselves  within  the 
provisions  of  the  law,  they  shall  not  be  visited  penally  for  any  views  at 
which  they  arrive,  however  novel  these  views  may  be,  or  however  at 
variance  with  preconceived  ideas.  All  that  the  Court  has  added  to  what 
we  knew  before,  is  the  assurance  that  to  pursue  studies  into  the  inherent 
meaning  of  the  Holy  Writ,  and  to  propound  any  suggestions  as  to  amended 
interpretations,  even  with  the  inevitable  consequence  of  amending  the  dis- 
ciplinary administration  of  the  Church,  shall  not  ipso  facto  entail  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  reformer  from  the  sacred  office.  We  need  not  say  a  single 
word  to  point  the  truly  eventful  nature  of  this  decision  at  the  present 
juncture.  Differing,  as  many  must,  from  particular  convictions  propounded 
by  some  of  the  Essayists,  their  strongest  enemies  will  scarcely  deny  to  them 
the  qualities  of  studiousness,  earnestness,  and  courage ;  and  if  estimates  of 
personal  character  may  not  always  be  in  agreement,  there  scarcely  lives  the 
man  who  would  gainsay  the  self  devotion,  the  simplicity,  or  the  piety  of  a 
Jowett.  To  such  men  the  judgment  affords  a  new  charter  for  their  freedom 
to  think  and  speak.  That  many  within  the  pale  of  the  Church  feel  doubts 
whether  special  portions  of  its  statutes,  although  unsupported  by  the  abso- 
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lute  authority  of  Scripture,  may  not  exclude  numbers  not  only  from  ita 
oflSces,  but  even  from  open  worship,  is  shewn  in  the  repeated  endeavoura 
to  revise  particular  portions  of  the  ritual,  and  is  acknowledged  in  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Articles  of  Subscription ;  and  even  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury  and  York  may  ultimately  be  brought  to  perceive  that  if  the 
merely  human  parts  of  the  ecclesiastical  statute  be  revised,  so  as  to  remove 
needless  obstacles  and  obsolete  exclusions,  the  national  Establishment  may 
be  rendered  more  completely  and  truthfully  than  it  now  is  '  the  Church  of 
England.'"— i>a%  Telegraph,  Feb.  9. 

"  If  there  was  one  point  on  which  orthodox  feeling  was  iinanimous,  it 
was,  that  the  essayists  had  expressed  themselves  of  the  Scriptures  in  terms 
entirely  inconsistent  with  the  teaching  of  the  Church  as  to  their  authority 
and  origin.  This,  in  each  case,  was  one  of  the  two  articles  of  charge  which 
remained  after  the  merciless  pruning  of  the  inferior  court,  and  the  Privy 
Council  have  decided  that  the  expressions  in  question  are  not  prohibited  by 
the  Articles  or  formularies  of  the  Church.  The  whole  charge,  in  short,  has 
fallen  to  the  ground  in  its  most  important  issue.  It  is  right  to  add,  that 
this  is  the  point  upon  which  the  two  archbishops  dissent  from  the  rest  of 
the  Court.  The  Bishop  of  London,  however,  who  was  the  only  other 
ecclesiastical  member  of  the  Council,  assents ;  and  the  general  grounds 
which  the  Court  gives  for  its  decision  are  very  similar  to  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  the  Bishop  of  St  David's  in  his  recent  charge.  But,  right  or 
wrong,  the  question  is  definitively  settled,  and  the  members  of  the  Church 
are  released  from  all  legal  obligation  to  maintain  a  higher  authority  for  the 
Scriptures  than  that  claimed  for  them  in  '  Essays  and  Reviews.' 

"  It  can  hardly  be  anticipated  that  the  amount  of  licence  thus  established 
for  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  Church  in  general. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  strong  party  by  whom  it  will  be  enthusiastically  wel- 
comed, and  there  is  another  and  a  larger  party,  who,  without  having  com- 
mitted themselves  in  any  way  to  the  opinions  of  the  Essayists,  will  be 
relieved  to  find  the  matter  an  open  question ;  but  the  religious  public  is  at 
present  very  uneasy  on  the  subject.  The  recent  publications  of  Dr  Colenso 
have  not  contributed  toireassure  those  who  were  disturbed  by  his  forerun- 
ners, and  they  will  hardly  be  disposed  to  find  in  the  more  unhesitating 
denunciations  of  Convocation  a  sufficient  relief  to  their  anxiety.  Nor  will 
this  main  issue  be  the  only  point  in  the  decision  regarded  with  anxiety. 
The  second  charge  against  Dr  Williams  was  one  of  little  practical  impor- 
tance in  the  present  day ;  but  the  question  raised  in  the  second  charge 
against  Mr  Wilson  is  one  which  a  short  time  ago  raised  a  storm  ogainst 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  Church,  and  involves  a  cardinal 
point  of  the  popular  creed.  When  the  Privy  Council  decides  that  the 
sense  given  ordinarily  to  the  words  '  eternal  punishment'  is  not  necessarily 
that  which  was  intended  by  the  Church,  and  that  the  opinions  attributed 
to  Mr  Maurice  on  this  point  may  be  held  without  a  violation  of  the  for- 
mularies, it  pronounces  a  decision  which  will  probably  be  regarded  with 
considerable  dissatisfaction  by  each  of  the  two  principal  parties  into  which 
the  Church  is  divided."- -jTtmes,  Feb.  10. 

"  Grant  that  there  is  no  element  in  Scripture  which  distinguishes  it  from 
the  ordinary  communications  of  God's  Spirit,  and  the  religious  impressions  of 
any  good  man  of  our  acquaintance  will  have  as  much  authority  for  us  as  the 
religious  impressions  of  St  Paul.  Go  a  little  farther,  say  that  devout  reason 
in  all  times  and  places  is  the  highest  inspiration  possible,  and  you  arrive  at 
Goethe's  compliment  to  the  Gospel — to  wit  that  it  is  a  pleasant  brook  in 
which  one  may  bathe  and  refresh  hmiself  as  he  walks  on  under  the  sky  of 
nature,  but  that  it  is  only  one  of  many  brooks  which  enliven  the  way.  To  this 
length  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  CounciFdo  not  proceed,  although  we  have^no 
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doubt  that  the  "  Essays  and  Reviews,"  if  not  in  letter,  then  in  spirit,  respond 
to  the  idea  of  Goethe  ;  but  their  Lordships  unquestionably  lay  it  down  that 
the  Church  of  England  does  not  assert  Scripture  to  be  inspired  in  any  sense 
which  would  not  apply  to  Bishop  Heber's  melodious  appeal  to  Christians  to 
send  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen  or  to  Addison's  hymn  on  the  firmament.  The 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  are  required  to  believe  that  the  Bible  is,  on 
the  whole,  a  good  book  ;  but  the  Church  of  England  does  not  affirm  that  it 
is,  in  any  distinctive  and  authoritative  sense,  God's  Book. 

"  After  this,  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  deliverance  of  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  respecting  particular  theological  tenetse 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  their  Lordships  absolve  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land from  obligation  to  believe  in  vicarious  atonement  and  in  the  eternal 
punishment  of  the  lost.  The  first  of  these  has  always  been  recognised  as  one 
of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Catholic  orthodoxy. 

"  How  are  we  to  sum  up  the  result  of  all  this,  looked  at  from  the  national 
and  historical  standpoint  1  No  feeling  could  be  further  from  our  minds  than 
that  of  exultation  over  the  Church  of  England  in  this  the  day  of  her  humilia- 
tion and  calamity.  But  the  truth  must  be  spoken,  and  the  plain  truth  seemg 
to  us  to  be,  that  this  judgment  un-Ohurches  the  English  establishment.  It 
does  so  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  it  deprives  her  members  of  all  guar- 
antee that  her  ministers  will  preach  the  gospel,  and  we  hold  that  the  preach- 
ing of  the  pure  and  full  gospel  of  God  is  an  indispensable  mark  of  a  true 
church.  In  the  second  place,  it  totally  annihilates  her  discipline,  or  rather 
it  proclaims  to  the  world  that  her  discipline  is  not  even  a  name.  The  con- 
tinuance in  the  ministry  of  men  who  have  published  the  opinions  of  Dr 
Williams  and  Mr  Wilson,  might  be  safely  pronounced  an  impossibility  in  any 
Christian  Church  possessed  of  a  system  of  discipline.  But  the  mere  continu- 
ance of  men  in  the  church  is  not  all  we  have  in  this  instance.  The  Church 
has  declared  by  every  organ  at  her  command  that  she  regards  those  men  as 
heretics.  The  bishops  have  denounced  them;  Convocation  has  denounced 
them  ;  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  has  testified  against  them  :  and  yet  they 
are  unvisited  by  the  slightest  ecclesiastical  censure  !  The  Church  of  England, 
her  ministers  and  her  members,  have  less  power  to  manage  their  own  aff'airs 
than  the  smallest  knot  of  sectaries  in  the  kingdom.  How  any  church  can 
submit  to  a  bondage  like  this,  how  Christian  men  can  fail  to  see  that  so  com- 
plete a  surrender  of  that  spiritual  power,  which  is  Christ's,  into  the  hand  of 
Cesar,  is  a  heinous  and  terrible  sin,  we  are  unable  to  conceive.  Evangelical 
Nonconformists  in  general,  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  particular,  ought 
to  address  to  evangelical  ministers  and  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
an  earnest  appeal  and  invitation  to  leave  a  church  which  surely,  they  them- 
selves being  witnesses,  can  no  longer  pretend  to  find  her  religion  in  the  Bible 
or  to  call  Christ  her  Kiug." — The  Weekly  Review,  Feb.  13. 

* 

The  Central  Committee  of  "  The  Inner  Mission  of  the  German 
Evangelical  Church"  has  lately  offered  a  prize  of  four  hundred 
thalers  for  a  work  on  "  The  Harmony  of  the  Eevelations  of  the  Bible 
and  of  Nature."  The  object  of  the  work  is  to  be  twofold  : — "  1.  The 
rehabilitation  of  nature,  so  often  abused  to  the  concealment  of  Grod, 
and  as  a  stumbling-block  to  the  faith,  in  its  rights  as  a  revelation  of 
the  living  Grod,  which,  though  not  perfect,  is  yet  in  deepest  harmony 
and  afi&nity  with  the  Bible  revelation.  2.  To  prove  that  the  holy 
Scriptures  vindicate  their  claim  to  be  the  documents  of  a  divine 
revelation,  as  well  by  the  results  of  natural  science  as  in  spite  of  its 
results  ;  and  that  Christian  faith  has  no  cause   to   be  suspended 
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or  shaken  thereby.  With  the  attainment  of  these  two  objects,  th& 
certainty  of  the  faith,  in  its  inherent  power  and  security,  would  b& 
assured ;  and,  on  the  other  band,  would  be  acknowledged,  with  equal 
earnestness,  the  right  of  free  and  conscientious  investigation  of 
nature  from  the  stand  point  of  positive  evangelical  faith  and  confes- 
sion." Such  a  work  is  evidently  a  necessity  of  the  times,  and  even 
more  so  in  our  own  country,  which  takes  so  prominent  a  place  in 
physical  science,  than  in  Germany  itself;  and  it  is  much  to  be 
wished  that  the  stimulus  applied  by  the  Inner  Mission  Committee 
may  lead  to  the  production  of  a  treatise  worthy  of  the  theme. 

Dr  Tischendorf,  in  addition  to  former  attacks  upon  the  character 
and  credit  of  his  great  Codex  Sinaiticus,  proceeding  from  the  Archi- 
mandrite Porfiri  Uspenski  in  Eussia,  and  from  Simonides  in  London, 
has  recently  had  to  repel  another  assault  from  one  of  his  own  coun- 
trymen, an  anonymous  writer  in  one  of  the  church  journals  of 
Saxony.  The  tone  of  this  attack  appears  to  have  been  unduly  per- 
sonal and  bitter  against  the  meritorious  editor,  and  to  have  roused 
him  to  an  equally  undue  degree  of  excitement.  The  title  of  hia 
pamphlet  in  reply  is  sufBciently  significant  on  this  point — "  Weapons 
of  Darkness  against  the  Sinai-Bible."  The  brochure  is  censured  for 
its  extreme  tone ;  but  it  is  acknowledged  that  Tischendorf  has  again 
successfully  vindicated  both  the  originality  of  his  discovery,  and  the 
high  value  of  the  manuscript.  It  were  well  if  the  indefatigable  and 
justly  celebrated  critic  would  take  a  hint  from  these  repeated  attacks 
upon  him  to  be  a  little  less  self-asserting  than  is  his  wont — a  foible  and 
fault  of  which  an  author  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  disagreeably 
reminded  by  one  or  other  of  his  fellows.  Professors  Kurtz  and 
Keil  have  also  been  recently  engaged  in  a  painful  controversy  with 
each  other,  arising  out  of  differences  of  opinion,  and  opposing  lite- 
rary criticisms  on  each  other's  lucubrations,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Old  Testament  sacrifices ;  Kurtz  maintains  the  substitutionary  prin- 
ciple of  sacrifice  in  opposition  to  Bahr's  symbolical  principle  ;  and 
Keil  favours  a  theory  which  endeavours  to  fuse  these  two  pnn- 
ciples  together  in  a  way  which  is  not  at  all  satisfactory  to  Kurtz. 
Keil  wrote  a  bitter  criticism  on  Kurtz,  and  Kurtz,  unjustly  refused 
a  hearing  in  reply  in  the  same  journal,  has  published  a  pamphlet, 
entitled,  "  An  Appeal  against  unfair  Reviewing,"  which  it  is  hoped 
■will  be  the  last  incident  in  a  contention  between  two  authors  who 
have  both  rendered  eminent  service  to  the  cause  of  Bible  truth. 

Zeitachrift  fur  die  gesammte  Lutkerische   Theologie  und  Kirche.     1864. 
Erster  Quartalheft. 

This  Journal,  now  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  its  existence,  was  originally 
founded  by  Rudelbach  and  Guericke,  and  is  still  carried  on  with  undiminished 
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vigour  by  Quericke  and  Delitzsch.  It  is  the  organ  of  what  may  fairly  claim 
to  be  called  the  genuine  Lutheran  party  of  the  German  Protestant  Church, 
being  neither  inclined  to  a  Romanising  high-churchism  on  the  one  hand, 
T^ith  Hengstenberg,  and  other  divines  of  the  Evangelische  Kirchenzeitung 
party  ;  nor,  on  the  other,  to  what  would  be  called  in  this  country  the  Broad 
Churchism  of  the  "  Studien  und  Kritiken,"  and  the  "  Jahrbiicher  fiir  Deutsche 
Theologie."  It  has  the  honour  of  being  now  the  chief  representative  of 
Lutheran  Orthodoxy  in  the  land  of  Luther,  and  it  sustains  the  championship 
of  that  time-honoured  cause  with  a  high  degree  not  only  of  zeal  but  also  of 
ability  and  learning. 

The  present  No.  of  the  Journal  contains  a  curious  instance  of  its  sympathy 
with  the  old  party  of  the  yt/joio/,  or  genuine  Lutherans.  It  prints  for  the 
first  time  a  satire  upon  the  Philippistic  or  Melancthonian  i)arty  of  the 
16th  century,  found  among  the  papers  of  Amsdorf  in  the  Ducal  Library  of 
Weimar.  It  is  entitled,  "  A  Dialogue  between  a  Raven  and  a  Dove,"  and 
appears  to  have  been  drawn  up  in  reply  to  a  satirical  piece  published  in  1557 
by  John  Major,  Professor  of  eloquence  in  Wittemberg,  under  the  title  of 
"  Synodus  Avium  Depingens  Miseram  faciem  Ecclesiae."  Major  was  a  zealous 
Philippist,  and  had  handled  the  strict  Lutherans  very  roughly  in  the  Synod 
of  the  Birds.  Ansdorf  takes  his  revenge  in  the  "  Dialogue,"  and,  speaking 
through  the  harsh  throat  of  the  Raven,  ridicules  the  Dove  for  being  so  simple 
as  to  mistake  Philip  of  Wittemberg  for  another  nightingale,  such  as  Luther 
had  been.  "  You  foolish  simpleton,  you,  do  you  not  know  the  song  of  the 
nightingale  from  the  song  of  the  siren  ?  There  is  a  vast  difference  between 
them.  Both,  indeed,  are  sweet  and  pleasant,  but  they  have  very  different 
effects.-  The  song  which  you  heard  at  Wittemberg  is  the  song  of  the  siren, 
which  killeth,  not  the  song  of  the  nightingale,  which  giveth  life.  Don't  you 
remember  what  St  Paul  says  of  the  persuasibilia  Tiumanae  sapieniiae  verba, 
which  men  listen  to  and  love,  instead  of  the  truth  which  they  forsake  and 
forget  ?  That  is  what  the  siren  is  singing,  teaching,  and  writing  at  this  day. 
It  is  what  human  reason  understands  and  can  accept,  and  so  all  the  wise  and 
prudent  and  learned  ones  of  the  world  are  delighted  with  the  song.  It  agrees 
with  their  philosophy,  and  it  serves  to  make  peace  with  antichrist  for  a  time. 
But  the  true  nightingale  sings  what  is  higher  and  better  than  all  human 
wisdom,  and  what  is  even  contrary  to  it.  What  eye  of  man  hath  not  seen, 
and  ear  of  man  hath  not  heard,  and  heart  of  man  hath  not  conceived,"  &c., 
(fcc.  The  dialogue  has  little  merit  either  as  to  substance  or  form,  and  the 
author  himself  seems  to  have  been  aware  that  it  was  no  match  against 
Major's  Synodus  Avium,  as  he  never  sent  it  to  the  press.  But  it  has  at  least 
a  historical  interest  in  a  document  of  the  Philippistic  and  Crypto-Calvinistic 
Controversies  ;  and  we  may  add  that  the  comparison  of  Luther  to  a  nightin- 
gale is  an  unmistakable  allusion  to  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  popular  of  the 
Reformation  poems,  of  Hans  Sachs,  the  shoemaker  poet  of  Nuremberg,  en- 
titled "Die  Wittenbergische  Nachtigall,"  in  which  he  hails  the  teaching  of 
Luther  as  the  true  old  gospel  music,  long  forgotten  or  corrupted,  but  now 
sounding  forth  again  in  all  its  primitive  purity  and  heart-reviving  power. 

Among  other  valuable  papers  there  is  one  by  Professor  Thoraasius  of 
Erlangen,  on  the  "  Position  of  the  Christian  Ministry  in  relation  to  the 
present  Opposition  to  the  Doctrine  and  Order  of  the  Church,"  which  gives  a 
good  deal  of  insight  into  the  present  religious,  or  rather  unreligious,  condition 
of  German  society,  and  contains  many  excellent  thoughts  and  suggestions  as 
to  the  specific  desiderata  of  the  ministry  in  such  a  state  of  things,  which  may 
be  advantageously  studied  by  ourselves  in  view  of  present  and  prospective 
dangers  in  the  direction  of  rationalism  and  unbelief.  There  is  also  an  article 
of  much  value  on  "  The  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  by  Richter,  a 
Lutheran  pastor,  in  which  the  old  doctrine  of  the  Reformation  on  this  subject 
is  firmly  maintained  and  ably  defended.  "  It  is  far  from  being  an  adequate 
expression,"  says  h  •,  "  of  the  specific  greatness  of  the  Scriptures,  as  compared 
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irith  all  other  writings,  to  acknowledge  that  God's  saving  truth  is  contained 
therein  without  any  mixture  of  error.  More  essential  for  the  Scriptures  is  the 
wider  assertion  that  the  expression  which  they  give  to  God's  saving  truth  is 
an  expression  of  it  which  comes  from  God  himself,  and  which  is  addressed  to 
the  church  by  his  own  will,  that  God  is  the  auctor  priinarius  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  that  to  him,  as  such,  even  their  linguistic  form  was  not  a  matter 
of  indifference,  and  was  not  left  to  the  invention  and  caprice  of  the  human 
authors.  This  divine  derivation  of  Scripture  is  what  is  taught  in  the  old 
dogmatic  systems  under  the  title  of  the  doctrine  of  inspiration,  and  no  theory 
of  inspiration  gives  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question  which  does  not 
contain  a  warrant  for  saying  to  every  human  being,  of  all  races  and  times, 
*  This  is  God's  own  very  word  to  thee.' "  The  author  distinguishes,  however, 
between  the  thesis  of  plenary  inspiration,  as  held  by  the  old  divines,  and  the 
way  in  which  they  sought  to  carry  it  out,  in  a  theory  of  verbal  dictation  or 
suggestion.  He  sets  aside  the  latter  as  inconsistent  with  a  due  recognition 
of  the  human  element,  which  appears  so  unmistakable  in  the  written  result 
of  the  inspirational  process.  The  recognition  of  this  human  side  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is,  he  thinks,  the  one  permanent  fruit  of  modern  criticism  which  has 
accrued  to  the  church,  and  will  abide  with  it. 


Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Historische  Theologie.    1864. 

The  first  number  of  this  Journal  for  the  present  year  is  chiefly  taken  up 
with  an  account  of  ''  the  gradual  transition  of  Bremen  from  the  Lutheran 
to  the  Reformed  Confession,"  by  Prediger  Walte  of  that  city.  The  article 
goes  into  much  local  detail,  and  cannot,  of  course,  have  the  same  interest 
for  English  as  for  German  readers.  But  to  every  exact  student,  whether 
English  or  German,  of  the  history  of  the  great  religious  revolution  of  the 
16th  century,  such  special  monographs  have  a  peculiar  importance  and 
value,  and  the  more  of  the  local  and  personal  elements  they  contain 
80  much  the  better.  To  such  students  also  there  is  something  specially 
interesting  and  instructive  in  instances  like  those  of  Bremen  and  the  Pala- 
tinate, where  a  double  reformation,  so  to  speak,  or  a  first  and  a  second  refor- 
mation, took  place,  first  from  Popery  to  Lutheranism,  and  next,  by  way  of 
farther  development,  from  the  Lutheran  to  the  Reformed  Confession.  In 
the  Palatinate  this  second  reformation  was  effected  chiefly  by  the  authority 
of  the  Elector  Frederick  III.,  with  the  theological  assistance  of  Olevianus 
and  Ursinus,  while  in  Bremen  all  the  power  of  the  magistracy  was  at  first 
employed  to  discountenance  and  suppress  it,  and  the  growth  and  ultimate 
triumph  of  the  movement  were  entirely  owing  to  what  the  author  of  the 
article  calls  "  the  freer  Melancthonian  spirit."  Dr  Albert  Hardenberg,  a 
disciple  of  Melancthon,  was  the  first  Protestant  preacher  who  introduced 
into  Bremen  the  Reformed  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  distinguished 
from  the  "consubstantiation"  of  Luther;  and  though  Hardenberg  himself 
was  driven  from  the  city  in  1561,  never  to  return,  his  teaching  and  testi- 
mony continued  to  gain  ground  so  rapidly  upon  Lutheranism,  in  the  con- 
victions of  the  citizens,  that  Bremen  could  never  be  induced  to  receive  the 
Lutheran  "  Formula  Concordiae,"  and  was  willing,  at  a  later  period,  to  take 

?art  in  the  deliberations  and  decisions  of  the  Reformed  Synod  of  Dort. 
'he  history  of  such  a  process  of  spontaneous  and  gradual  religious  and 
ecclesiastical  transition  may  not  be  so  striking  and  picturesque  as  that  of 
a  revolution  effected  by  a  coup  d'etat,  but  it  is  a  great  deal  more  significant 
and  instructive. 

The  second  No.  for  1864  has  two  papers  of  antiquarian  literary 
interest,  one  by  Professor  Preger  of  Munich,  containing  an  unpublished 
tractate  of  Meister  Eckhart,  and  an  outline  of  the  ground-principles 
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of  the  Eckharkian  theosophy,  which  will  have  much  interest  for  the  stu- 
dents of  mediasval  philosophy  and  theology;  and  the  other  a  short  paper 
by  Professor  Ebrard  ^)f  Erlangen,  on  the  Age  of  the  Nobla  Leiczon,  or 
Noble  Lesson  of  the  Waldensian  Church,  a  topic  on  which  there  has  of  late 
years  been  much  discussion  in  Germany,  along  with  several  others  affecting 
deeply  the  credit  and  integrity  of  the  ancient  literature  of  that  most  inte- 
resting branch  of  the  Christian  Church.  There  is  also  an  article  of  much 
interest  on  the  intercourse  which  took  place  between  John  Wesley  and 
Count  Zinzendorf,  including  a  German  translation  of  Wesley's  Journal  of 
his  visit  to  Germany  in  1738,  and  the  Latin  original  of  the  remarkable 
dialogue  which  took  place  between  Wesley  and  the  Count,  in  1741,  at 
Gray's  Inn  Walks,  London,  and  in  which  were  brought  out  very  distinctly 
the  theological  differences  which  separated  these  two  celebrated  religious 
founders.  These  documents  are  accompanied  with  interesting  biographical 
elucidations  by  Dr  K.  H.  Sack,  and  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  to  shew  that 
the  well-known  disruption  which  took  place  between  the  Moravians  and 
the  first  English  Methodists  was  not  entirely  owing,  as  has  often  been 
alleged,  to  the  objection  taken  by  the  Moravians  to  Wesley's  doctrine  of 
Christian  perfection,  but  that  Wesley  had  his  objections,  too,  to  urge  against 
several  things  both  in  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  United  Brethren. 

The  bulk  of  the  number  is  taken  up  with  a  long  article,  of  seventy  pages, 
on  the  Life  of  Patrick  Hamilton,  by  Dr  Collmann  of  Cassel,  which  consists 
almost  exclusively  of  a  well-executed  translation  of  parts  of  Professor  Lori- 
mer's  monograph  on  that  subject.  It  contains  no  new  matter,  and  is  pre- 
sented by  the  author  simply  as  a  reduced  version  of  that  work.  The 
f)reparati<)n  of  the  article  appears  to  have  been  to  him  quite  a  labour  of 
ove.  He  tells  his  readers  that  he  was  at  pains  to  obtain  several  rare 
works  from  the  libraries  of  Cassel  and  Gottingen,  in  order  that  he  might 
verify  Professor  Lorimer's  references ;  and  he  speaks  of  "  the  joy  which  it 
affords  him,  at  his  advanced  period  of  life,  to  be  able,  with  the  help  of  the 
English  work,  to  lay  before  his  readers  "  a  completer  and  truer  portrait 
than  had  before  been  possible  of  the  noble  Patrick  Hamilton,  in  whoso 
example,  as  Alesius  says  in  his  Commentary  upon  the  37th  Psalm,  we  may 
learn  what  is  meant  by  '  hoping  in  the  Lord,'  and  by  which  we  may 
strengthen  our  hearts,  so  that  our  patience  may  continue  stedfast  unto  the 
end."  This  article,  and  a  similar  one  by  Professor  Kostlin  of  Breslau, 
which  appeared  in  the  "  Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fiir  Christliche  Wissenschaft" 
soon  after  the  publication  of  Dr  Lorimer's  work,  are  pleasing  proofs  of  the 
lively  interest  which  is  felt  in  Germany  in  the  history  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  how  much  the  indefatigable  investigators  of  that 
country  are  prepared  to  value  any  original  researches  in  this  field  which 
may  be  undertaken  among  ourselves. 
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PUafor  a  new  English  Version  of  the  Scriptures.     By  a  Licintiate  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.     London  :  Macraillan  and  Co.    1864. 

More  frequently,  perhaps,  than  any  of  our  contemporaries,  have  we  dealt 
in  the  pages  of  this  journal  with  the  important  question  of  Bible- revision. 
The  reasons  both  for  and  against  a  new  English  version  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures  have,  in  various  articles,  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  our 
readers ;  and,  while  we  have  always  professed  ourselves,  on  the  whole, 
decidedly  favourable  to  revision,  we  have  ever  sought  to  guard  against  all 
rash,  ill-considered,  and  needlessly  extensive  innovations  on  our  admirable 
and  time-hallowed  version.  The  subject,  then,  of  the  "  Licentiate's"  work 
is  one  in  which  we  feel  a  deep  interest,  and  which  we  are  always  glad  to 
see  treated  in  a  calm,  dispassionate,  and  intelligent  manner.  With  some 
drawbacks  which  we  shall  immediately  specify,  we  think  that  he  has  made 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  a  question,  which,  every  now 
and  then,  emerges  into  public  notice,  and  which,  we  are  persuaded,  must, 
by  and  by,  attract  the  most  earnest  attention  both  of  biblical  scholars  and 
of  the  community  at  large.  He  has,  we  believe,  made  out  a  very  strong 
case  in  support  of  the  side  which  he  defends,  and  has  disposed  very 
thoroughly  of  many  of  the  objections  which  are  usually  brought  against  all 
proposals  to  change  and  amend  our  authorised  translation. 

We  wish,  however,  that  he  had  taken  time  to  make  himself  a  little  more 
conversant  with  what  has  already  been  written  upon  the  subject.  His 
acquaintance  with  the  now  large  and  valuable  literature  which  has  gathered 
round  the  question  he  discusses  is  remarkably  meagre,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  evidence  presented  by  his  book.  This  will  be  evident  when  we 
remark  that  such  well-known  works  as  those  of  Scholefield,  Trench,  EUicott, 
and  others,  bearing  directly  on  the  point  in  debate,  are  not  once  mentioned. 
This  being  the  case,  we  cannot  perhaps  wonder  or  complain  that  the  only 
article  in  our  own  journal  which  is  referred  to,  is  one  that  appeared  so  long 
ago  as  July  1857,  and  which  was  expressly  stated  by  the  editor  at  the  time 
to  be  opposed  to  bis  own  views  on  the  subject.  It  was  extracted  from  an 
American  publication,  as  exhibiting  the  arguments  against  revision,  and  was 
speedily  followed  by  others  which  were  intended  to  demolish  its  arguments, 
and  to  support  the  contrary  opinion.  The  "  Licentiate"  might  have  found 
something  not  unworthy  of  his  attention,  in  so  recent  a  number  of  our 
journal  as  that  for  July  1863,  and  we  would  respectfully  suggest  thui.  he 
might,  both  with  greater  fairness  to  us,  and  no  disadvantage  to  himself, 
seek  some  acquaintance  with  the  papers  which  we  have  published  on  his 
own  side  of  the  question. 

He  is  evidently  possessed  of  considerable  ability  for  dealing  with  the 
question  discussed  in  his  work.  His  reverence  for  the  Word  of  God  is  all 
that  could  be  wished ;  his  objections  to  the  authorised  version  are  generally 
grave  and  well-supported  ;  and  his  knowledge  of  the  original  languages  is 
pretty  extensive  and  intimate.  But  in  many  points  of  criticism  he  seems  a 
mere  tyro,  and  is,  therefore,  at  the  mercy  of  any  authority  whom  he  deems 
it  right  to  follow.  Textual  criticism  is  certainly  not  his  forte.  Both  what 
he  omits,  and  what  he  inserts,  shew  how  little  he  knows  of  the  subject. 
His  abuse  of  the  "  received  text"  is  extravagant.  We  are,  by  no  means, 
the  advocates  of  its  purity,  but  to  speak,  as  the  "  Licentiate"  does,  of  its 
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"  gross"  and  "  flagrant  inaccuracy,"  is  simply  to  betray  his  own  ignorance. 
There  are  many  passages  in  which  it  admits  of  rectification,  and  this  fact 
forms  a  very  cogent  argument  in  favour  of  revision  ;  but  it  cannot,  upon 
the  whole,  be  decried  as  inaccurate,  and  in  some  remarkable  cases  (Acts 
XX.  28)  it  has  at  last  proved  itself  superior  to  the  critical  texts  which 
threatened  for  a  time  to  overthrow  it. 

But,  with  all  the  deductions  which  must  be  made  from  the  value  of  this 
work,  on  account  of  the  crudeness  of  several  of  the  views  which  it  sets 
forth,  we  heartily  thank  the  author  for  what  he  has  accomplished.  His 
book  is  divided  into  six  parts  :  Part  I.  Introduction  ;  Part  II.  Inaccuracies 
connected  with  the  received  text  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals  ;  Part 
III.  Inaccuracies  which  characterise  King  James's  Bible  as  a  version  of  the 
Scriptures ;  Part  IV.  Inaccuracies  which  characterise  the  authorised  ver- 
sion as  an  English  literary  composition ;  Part  V.  Divisions  of  words, 
chapters,  and  Books  ;  Part  VI.  Groups  of  words  ;  and  under  all  these  heads 
there  is  much  acute  and  learned  discussion.  Several  of  his  proposed  emen- 
dations seem  to  us  trifling,  as  when  he  quarrels  with  the  expression  "  with- 
out controversy,"  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  and  strongly  insists  on  the  manifest  supe- 
riority of  "  confessedly ;"  and,  when  he  affirms  that  "  in  John  vi.  70,  the 
special  significance  of  dld^oXog  is  completely  obscured  by  the  improper 
employment  of  the  technical  term  devil,  instead  of  slanderer,"  we  think  ho 
is  himself  egregiously  in  error.  We  regret  also  to  notice  the  tone  of  dog- 
matism which  too  often  appears  in  his  book,  leading  him  to  describe  as  cer- 
tain what,  after  all,  is  matter  of  honest  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
most  learned  critics.  But  good  sense  and  competent  scholarship  are,  on  the 
whole,  characteristic  of  his  work ;  and  we  give  the  following  passage  from 
the  conclusion  to  indicate  in  the  author's  own  words,  the  spirit  in  which  it 
is  written  : — 

"  Throughout  this  treatise,  the  writer  has  endeavoured  to  avoid  both 
latitudinarianism  and  bigotry.  In  opposition  to  the  bigot,  he  maintains 
that  religious  truth  ha^o  reason  to  fear  thorough  investigation,  and  regards 
candid  critical  research,  not  as  an  enemy,  but  as  a  friend  and  guardian  of 
Christianity.  Hence  he  can  see  no  evil  in  scrutinising  the  authorised  ver- 
eion,  and  calling  attention  to  the  numerous  mistranslations  and  other  mis- 
takes by  which  it  is  characterised.  In  opposition  to  the  latitudinarian,  he 
believes  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  word  of  God,  and  as  the  authoritative  stan- 
dard of  Christian  doctrine  and  duty  ;  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  he  advo- 
cates revision.  The  divine  origin  of  the  Bible  requires  us  to  receive  it  as 
our  infallible  guide,  and  to  make  ourselves  familiar  with  its  contents,  in 
order  that  we  may  thereby  become  thoroughly  furnished  unto  every  good 
work.  How  necessary  then  is  it,  that  in  the  process  of  translation,  the 
Scriptures  should  be  preserved  in  their  divine  integrity,  uncorrupted  by 
human  mistakes,  and  that  accordingly  the  community  should  be  supplied 
with  a  version,  which,  besides  affording  some  general  idea  of  the  truth  con- 
tained in  the  original,  shall  be  accurate  in  even  the  minutest  particulars, 
and  shall  thus  merit  the  confidence  of  those  who  devoutly  peruse  it."  We 
may  add  that  the  work  is  beautifully  printed,  and  is  supplied  with  very 
complete  indices,  as  well  as  a  copious  table  of  contents.  R. 


Christ  at  Sychar :  An  Episode  in  our  Lord's  Ministry.    By  Rfiv.  Norkan 
L.  Walker.     London  :  James  Nisbet  &  Co.     1864. 

In  twelve  short  chapters  Mr  Walker  expounds,  with  much  vigour  and 
clearness,  that  most  interesting  episode  in  our  Lord's  public  ministry — his 
interview  with  the  woman  of  Samaria  at  the  well  of  Jacob.    Respecting 
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the  narrative  of  this  incident,  Matthew  Henry  remarks — "  The  Lord's  dis- 
course with  a  Samaritan  woman  is  here  recorded  at  large,  while  his  dispute 
with  the  doctors,  and  his  discourse  with  Moses  and  Elias  on  the  mount,  are 
buried  in  silence."  And  again,  "He  often  preached  to  multitudes  that 
crowded  after  him  for  instruction,  yet  here  he  condescends  to  instruct  a 
single  person,  a  woman,  a  poor  woman,  a  stranger,  a  Samaritan,  to  teach 
his  ministers  to  go  and  do  likewise."  Mr  Walker  has  gone  very  thoroughly 
into  the  whole  subject,  and  has  discussed  it  geographically,  topographically, 
doctrinally,  critically,  and  experimentally.  In  his  dedication  to  l^v.  Mr 
M'Donald,  he  notes  the  variety,  the  singular  diversity  of  our  Lord's  early 
converts — John  and  Andrew,  Peter,  Philip  and  Nathanael,  Nicodemus,  the 
woman  of  Samaria,  the  courtier  of  Capernaum,  and  the  impotent  man  of 
Bethesda — representing  Judea,  Galilee,  and  Samaria,  the  wealth,  the  indus- 
try, and  the  poverty  of  the  land.  One  of  these  cases  of  conversion  Mr 
Walker  has  here  discussed,  and  promises,  if  this  first  effort  meet  with  suc- 
cess, to  follow  it  up  by  another  volume,  treating  of  the  other  cases.  We 
earnestly  hope  that  this  little  book  may  meet  with  the  success  it 
deserves,  were  it  only  that  it  may  ensure  the  publication  of  the  promised 
successor. 


Statistical  Tables  of  Missions  in  India,  Ceylon,  and  Burmah,  at  (he  close  of 
1861.  Compiled  from  Original  Letters  and  Local  Reports,  by  Josepe 
MutLENS,  D.D.,  Missionary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  1863. 
London  :  James  Kisbet  &  Co.     1863. 

A  Brief  Review  of  Ten  Years'  Missionary  Labour  in  India,  between  1852  and 
1861.  Prepared  from  Local  Reports  and  Original  Letters,  by  Joseph 
Mullens,  D.D.,  Missionary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  in 
Calcutta.    London :  James  Nisbet  &  Co.    1863. 

Many  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Rev.  Mr,  or  (^5ng  his  recent  title)  the 
Rev.  Dr  Mullens  of  Calcutta  first  became  known  for  his  statistical  researches. 
His  early  efforts  were  confined  to  the  protestant  missions  of  the  Bengal 
Presidency,  of  which  he  was  wont  to  publish  a  tabular  statement  at  the 
commencement  of  each  year.  In  1852,  his  investigations  were  extended  to 
the  whole  of  India,  and  proved  to  be  of  much  service  during  the  progress  of 
the  legislative  inquiry  which  preceded  the  renewal  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's Charter,  the  following  year.  Parliament  and  the  country  generally 
attach  great  weight  to  Mr  MuUens's  statements.  They  could  not,  indeed, 
do  otherwise  on  learning  that  he  had  been  at  the  trouble  to  issue  circulars 
to  all  the  protestant  missions  in  India,  and  had  received  replies  from  so 
many  that  the  small  number  of  defaulters  could  not  materially  vitiate  the 
result.  Dr  Mullens  felt  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  repeat  the  cer"»ns 
after  the  interval  of  a  decade,  and  ascertain  what  progress  the  missions  had 
made  during  that  period  of  time.  He  adopted  the  same  method  as  on  the 
previous  occasion  to  ensure  accuracy ;  and,  in  consequence,  his  figures  are 
only  a  shade  less  authoritative  than  those  of  a  government  census  would 
be.  He  has  recorded  the  result  of  his  recent  elaborate  investigation,  in  the 
pamphlet  and  volume  whose  names  are  prefixed  to  the  present  article. 

We  regret  that  from  want  of  space  we  can  do  no  more  than  present  his 
two  most  important  tables. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  a  word  regarding  the  exceeding  value  of 
Dr  Mullens's  recent  publications.  As  Indian  missions  have  already  moved 
forward  from  the  position  they  occupied  at  the  end  of  1861,  our  author's 
volumes  cannot  now  in  any  way  be  superseded,  but  must  stand  as  the  only 
complete  record  extant  of  the  state  of  evangelistic  efforts  in  India  at  that 
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COMPARATIVE    SUMMARY. 


India  and  Ceylon 
In  1852. 

India  and  Ceylon 
in  1862. 

India,  Ceylon,  and 
Burmah  in  18«2. 

Societies, 

22 

81 

31 

Stations, 

813 

371 

386 

Out-Stationa, 

Unknown. 

1,925 

2,307 

Foreign  Missionaries, 

395 

519 

641 

Native  Missionaries, 

48 

140 

186 

Native  Catechists,  . 

698 

1,365 

1,776 

Native  Churches,    . 

33^1 

1,190 

1,542 

Communicants, 

18,410 

31,249 

49,688 

Native  Christians, 

112,491 

153,816 

213,182 

Vernacular  Day  Schools, 

1,347 

1,562 

1,811 

Scholars, 

47,504 

44,612 

48,390 

Boys'  Boarding  Schools, 

93 

101 

108 

Christian  Boys, 

2,414 

2,720 

3,158 

Anglo- Vernacular 
Schools, 

\ 
i 

126 

185 

193 

Scholars, 

14,562 

23,377 

23,963 

Girls'  Day  Schools, 

347 

371 

878 

Girls,      . 

11,519 

15,899 

16,862 

Girls  Boarding  Schools, 

102 

114 

117 

Christian  Girls, 

2,779 

4,098 

4,201 

Translations  of  the  Bihle, 

Ten  languages. 

Twelve. 

Fourteen. 

Do.  New  Testament, 

Five  others. 

Three  others. 

Five  others. 

Separate  Books, 

... 

... 

I  Twenty  Books 
]       in  seven 
*•        others. 

Scriptures  circulated 
in  ten  years. 

} 

Unknown. 

... 

1,634,940 

Christian      Tracts, 
Books,  &c., 

} 

Unknown. 

... 

8,604,033 

Mission  Presses, 

25 

... 

25 

Expenditure  last  ten 
years. 

} 

£190,000 

£285,000 

£294,300 

Local     Contributions 
last  year,     . 

} 

£33,500 

£45,325 

£46,800 

Native  Contributions 
last  three  years,  . 

} 

... 

£13,000 

About  £18,000 

Government  Expenditure  on  Education  in  India  during  1860,  £268,004. 
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period  of  time.  They  will  be  followed,  however,  we  doubt  not,  by  others 
of  a  similar  kind,  decade  after  decade,  when  Dr  Mullens  and  his  generation 
have  gone  to  the  tomb.  Nor  need  any  hesitation  be  felt  in  expressing  the 
conviction  that  the  advance  already  made  towards  the  evangelisation  of 
-India  is  likely  to  be  appreciated  more  and  more  highly  with  the  lapse  of 
time. 

A  Commentary  on  "  (he  Revdation  of  Jesus  Christ  which  God  gave  unto  Sim, 
to  shew  unto  His  servants  things  which  must  shortly  come  to  pass.  By  a 
Physician.  Dublin  :  Printed  for  the  Author  by  B.  Shadden,  2  Church 
Lane. 

Readers  will  not  expect  from  us,  in  this  department  of  our  Eevievr,  any- 
"thing  but  the  briefest  statement  respecting  a  work  with  the  title  we  have 
transcribed  above.  We  need  only  say  that  the  author  repudiates,  and  with 
vigour,  what  is  called  the  literal  method  of  interpretation,  and  adopts  what 
is  called  thQ  figurative.  We  say  "  what  is  called,"  for  we  do  not  think  these 
terms  very  happily  chosen,  because  nobody  can  deny  that,  in  at  least  some 
cases,  the  figurative  is  also  the  literal  interpretation.  "The  Physician" 
comes  to  his  task  in  a  good  spirit.  He  evinces  a  sound  judgment,  and  has 
brought  a  considerable  amount  of  reading  and  research  to  bear  on  his  dis- 
cussions. There  is  nothing  anywhere  to  shock  the  reader's  feeling  as  to 
'what  may  seem  possible  or  probable ;  but  farther  we  cannot  go  in  the  way 
of  expressing  a  judgment  on  the  results  of  his  scheme  of  interpretation. 

Fruits  from  Canaan's  Boughs.  To  which  are  added  a  few  thoughts  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  By  John  Rudall,  Barrister-at-law ;  author  of 
"The  Life  of  the  Rev.  James  Crabb."  London  :  James  Nisbet  &  Co. 
1864. 

We  may  most  readily  describe  this  volume  by  the  following  extract  from 
the  author's  preface.  For  many  years  the  writings  of  "  the  Puritan  Divines 
engaged  my  leisure  hours,  and  having,  in  the  course  of  my  reading,  met 
with  many  experimental  truths,  striking  elucidations  of  Scripture,  and  in- 
structive lessons,  locked  up  in  ponderous  folios  and  worm-eaten  volumes, 
accessible  to  few  only,  I  extracted  them  for  my  own  profit."  "  I  present *to 
others  some  of  the  fruits  and  pleasant  things  I  have  gathered  from  Canaan's 
mountains  of  spices  and  hills  of  frankincense."  ''  In  many  of  the  articles 
contained  in  the  following  pages  I  have  availed  myself  of  the  writer's 
thoughts  only,  which  I  have  clothed  in  different  language,  sometimes  in 
fewer  words,  or  I  have  made  to  them  some  additions  of  my  own."  The 
-following  paragraph  from  the  same  preface  is  interesting : — "  The  writer 
has  ventured  to  add  to  the  volume  a  Dissertation  on  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Deity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Personality  and  Deity  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  arguments  are  those  which  occurred  to  his  own  mind  from  a 
careful  perusal  of  the  Word,  and  they  were  the  means  of  leading  him  to 
renounce  the  Unitarian  views  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  and  cordially 
to  embrace  the  doctrines  he  has  advocated.  His  earnest  hope  is,  that  as 
they  carried  conviction  to  his  mind,  they  may,  under  the  Divine  blessing, 
carry  the  same  conviction  to  the  mind  of  others."  To  which  hope  we  add 
our  hearty  Amen,  and  also  the  expression  of  our  judgment  that  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Dissertation  are  admirably  fitted,  by  their  cogency  and  clear* 
ness,  to  effect  such  an  end.  The  volume  is  very  valuable  as  a  commonplace 
look  of  things  new  and  old,  from  the  exhaustless  treasury. 
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The  Prince  of  Light  and  the  Prince  of  Darkness  in  Conflict :  or  the  Tempta- 
tion of  Christ.  By  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  Kinross.  London  :  James 
Nisbet  &  Co.    1864. 

• 
In  our  number  for  July  last  year,  we  gave  a  somewhat  lengthened  notice 
of  a  little  book  by  Mr  Grosart,  entitled  "Small  Sins."  In  that  notice  we 
entered  fully  into  the  peculiarities  of  the  author's  mind  and  style,  giving 
illustrations  from  the  work  under  review.  We  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to 
that  article.  The  volume  before  us,  the  author  states,  is  only  a  part  of  what 
he  intends  to  make,  should  life,  health,  and  strength  be  vouchsafed  to  him, 
a  magnum  opus,  in  which  he  intends  to  bring  together,  digest,  and  arrange, 
"  the  whole  "  of  what  has  been  thought  or  written  on  the  subject  of  the 
Prince  of  Darkness — by  whole,  as  he  says,  "  meaning  all  belonging  to  it 
outside  as  well  as  inside  of  Revelation,  early  and  present,  heathen  and 
Christian,  in  religions,  semi-religions,  mythologies,  traditions,  legends, 
superstitions,  philosophies,  language,  literature,  and  art."  This  is  a  large 
promise,  but  we  do  not  doubt  the  author's  power  of  fulfilling  it,  under  the 
fitting  conditions.  We  need  only  add  that  the  present  volume  presents  all 
Mr  Grosart's  characteristics,  the  same  poetic  imagery,  the  same  amplitude 
of  quotation  and  reference,  the  same  accuracy  in  minutiae,  the  same  puri- 
tanic quaintness,  the  same  fulness  of  evangelistic  statement,  and  the  same 
precision  of  thought.  Mr  Grosart  has  fully  mastered  the  whole  literature  of 
his  subject,  early  and  late,  British  and  foreign.  The  volume,  we  doubt  not, 
will  make  a  place  for  itself,  and  that  a  permanent  one. 

Christian  Home  Life  :   A  Book  of  Examples  and  Principles.      London  : 
The  Religious  Tract  Society.     1864. 

This  is  an  admirable  and  very  readable  volume.  It  contains  twelve 
chapters,  discussing  home  life  in  various  relations,  closing  with  one  on  the 
"  Eternal  Home."  The  "  illustrations  "  are  not  those  of  the  artist;  they  are 
familiar  examples  from  the  biographies  of  the  great  and  the  good  of  our  own 
and  past  times,  from  the  Bible,  and  from  the  records  of  the  church  in  all 
ages.  This  book  is  suitable  for  a  present  to  a  young  man  or  woman  begin- 
ning life. 

Divine  Compassion ;  or,  Jesus  Slievnng  Mercy.  By  James  Cdlross,  A.M., 
author  of  "  The  Resurrection  and  the  Life."  London :  James  Nisbet 
&Co.     1864. 

Some  years  ago,  a  slim  little  book,  half  pamphlet,  half  volume,  was  pub- 
lished by  a  firm  of  no  great  note.  The  book,  by  its  own  sheer  worth, 
worked  its  way  to  a  second  edition,  and  was  issued  by  our  own  publishers 
in  a  third  edition.  The  title  of  the  book  was  "  The  Resurrection  and  the 
Life,"  and  Mr  Culross  was  the  author.  The  readers  of  that  volume  will  be 
thankful  to  see  his  name  attached  to  the  volume  before  us,  and  this  publica- 
tion is  weU  worthy  of  the  author  of  that.  Here  is  the  same  chaste,  elegant 
style,  the  same  full,  ripe,  jscholarship,  the  same  poetic  power,  and  the  same 
freshness  and  originality  of  thought.  It  is  the  old  story,  but  it  is  not  told 
in  the  old  way.  It  is  Jesus  Shewing  Mercy,  illustrated  by  examples.  And 
in  the  story  of  Nicodemus,  of  the  Woman  of  Samaria,  of  the  man  born  blind, 
of  the  woman  that  was  a  sinner,  of  some  little  children,  of  a  rich  young 
man,  of  Peter,  and  of  the  dying  thief,  we  have  the  freeness,  the  fulness,  the 
grace  and  the  glory  of  the  gospel  set  forth  with  a  winning  grace,  and  a 
matchless  force  and  beauty  of  expression.    We  are  sure  this  volume  will  be 
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€ven  a  greater  success  than  its  predecessor,  and  if  it  meets  the  acceptance 
•we  wish  it,  it  will  fully  satisfy  its  author's  desires. 

The  Family  Circle.    By  the  Rev.  Andrew  Morton,  Edinburgh,     Third 
Thousand.     Edinburgh  :  W.  Oliphant  &  Co.     1864. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  this  volume  has  already  reached  a  "  third  thou- 
sand." It  is  on  an  important  subject,  which  is  well  handled.  The  author 
divides  his  topic  into  two  parts — Ist,  The  family  circle  in  its  constituent 
elements,  which  are,  1,  Home ;  2,  The  husband ;  3,  The  wife ;  4,  The 
father ;  5,  The  mother ;  and,  6,  The  child.  11.  The  family  circle  in  its 
collective  aspect :  1,  In  prosperity  ;  2,  In  adversity ;  3,  Dispersed  ;  4,  In  the 
grave  ;  and,  5,  In  eternity.  All  these  topics  are  well  and  ably  discussed,  in 
a  style  which,  though  to  our  taste  somewhat  too  flowery,  is  nevertheless  clear, 
vigorous,  and  impressive.  Tho  matter  is  good,  sound,  weighty,  and  the 
volume  deserves  a  still  wider  circulation. 


Family  Worship  :  A  Series  of  Devotional  Services  for  every  Evening  and 
Morning  throughout  the  Tear.  By  above  Two  Hundred  Ministers  of  the 
Gospel.  Illustrated  by  Engravings  on  Steel,  London :  Blackie  &  Son. 
1864. 

Here,  in  the  form  of  a  right  royal  quarto,  the  Messrs  Blackie  have  put  forth 
a  new  edition  of  a  work  which  was  first  published  in  an  octavo  form  above 
twenty  years  ago,  and  has  been  in  continuous  sale  ever  since ;  more  than 
40,000  copies  having  passed  into  circulation.  The  work  comprises  732 
services,  adapted  to  be  used  in  the  family,  being  a  Service  for  every  morning 
and  evening  throughout  the  year.  Each  Service  is  composed  of  praise,  either 
from  the  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms,  or  a  hymn,  or  of  a  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  is  merely  indicated,  and  brief  practical  remarks  upon  the  Scrip- 
ture, and  of  an  appropriate  prayer.  The  writers  in  the  former  edition 
numbered  180 ;  in  this  edition  they  have  been  increased  to  215,  including 
many  of  the  most  well-known  ministers,  old  and  young,  still  alive,  or  lately 
gone,  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland.  We 
perceive  also  that  the  present  edition  is  enriched  by  a  "  Family  Hymn-Book," 
a  judicious  and  happy  selection  of  500  Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs.  Alto- 
gether, this  handsome  volume  furnishes  an  appropriate  household  book,  and 
is  well  fitted,  as  a  safe  and  salutary  guide,  to  aid  in  the  good  old  practice  of 
"  Family  Worship,"  once  at  least  so  distinctive  of  Scotland,  and  still,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  widely  kept  up  in  more  than  its  outward  form  among  Presbyterians. 


The  Victory  over  Death :  A  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Fifteenth  Chapter 
of  St  PauVs  First  Epistle  to  the  CorirUhians.  By  the  Rev.  William 
NivEN,  B.D.,  Incumbent  of  St  Saviour's,  Chelsea.  London ;  Hatchard, 
1864. 

We  noticed  favourably,  a  short  time  ago,  another  work  by  this  author,  en- 
titled "  Thoughts  on  the  Kingdom  of  God."  The  result  has  fully  justified  the 
rather  high  estimate  we  formed  and  expressed  of  it :  for  the  volume,  albeit  on 
a  subject  under  which  the  shelves  of  our  libraries  literally  groan,  has  already 
reached  a  third  edition.  We  venture  to  predict  for  this  companion  volume 
an  equal  success.  At  all  events,  we  can  testify  that  it  deserves  it.  Mr  Niven 
has  done  ample  justice  to  this  beautiful  chapter.  He  has  gone  thoroughly 
into  the  literature  of  the  subject ;  has  fairly  grappled  with  all  the  difficulties 
of  the  passage  as  they  arise  ;  has  given  his  solution  of  them  in  a  clear  and 
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convincing  manner ;  and  has  so  conducted  the  whole  argument,  that  while 
it  is  all  along  expository,  it  is  also,  and  pari  passu,  eminently  practical.  There 
is  no  concealment  of  the  fact  that  the  "  exposition  "  has  been  preached  to 
his  own  people  ;  and  yet,  having  all  been  re-written,  it  is  divided  into  seven- 
teen short  sections,  with  appropriate  headings  to  each.  The  style  is  plain, 
clear,  forcible,  and  accurate.  There  are  many  passages  that  rise  to  the  elo- 
quent ;  but  all  through,  the  tendency  of  both  the  style  and  the  thought  is 
ever  directly  to  the  plainly  practical  and  experimental.  The  matter,  we  need 
hardly  add  which  is  so  abundantly  practical,  is  also  throughout  as  thoroughly 
evangelical.  Christ  is,  here  at  least,  all  in  all.  We  heartily  wish  success  to 
the  volume. 

Sweet  Childhood,  and  its  Helpers  in  Heathen  Lands.  By  M.  A.  S.  Barber, 
Author  of  "  Earning  a  Living,"  &c.     London  :  Nisbet  &  Co.     1864. 

A  beautiful  book,  and  full  of  interesting  details  of  missionary  eflFort  iu 
behalf  of  heathen  children,  both  in  the  torrid  and  in  the  frigid  zone. 

A  Pasfor^s  Legacy :  Being  Extracts  from  the  Manuscripts  of  the  laie  Rev. 
Bohert  B.  Nichol,  Galashiels.  With  Introductory  Notice  by  the  Rev.  J.  A. 
Wallace,  Hawick.     Edinburgh  :  Johnstone,  Hunter,  &  Co.     1864. 

A  pleasing  and  appropriate  tribute  to  the  memory  of  an  excellent  man 
and  worthy  minister  of  Christ. 
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Art.  I. — Historical  Sketch  of  the  Later  German  Philosophy. 

THE  countrymen  of  Kant  and  Hegel,  whatever  their  defects 
may  be,  have  given  proof  of  an  aptitude  for  philosophi- 
cal inquiry  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  cavil.  However  little 
we  may  be  able  to  sympathise  with  the  aberrations  of  German 
thinkers,  nobody  thinks  of  denying  to  the  Teutonic  mind  a 
quite  unexampled  fund  of  intellectual  activity.  Hence, 
amid  the  rumours  that  reach  us  of  a  great  change  in  the 
current  of  German  thought,  which  has  taken  place  in  late 
years,  it  will  hardly  be  supposed  by  any  one  that  the  most 
speculative  people  in  the  world  has  positively  given  over 
thinking.  Here  was  a  nation  which,  until  about  a  hundred 
years  ago,  had  for  a  long  period  been  lagging  behind  other 
nations  in  the  path  of  literary  achievement  generally,  and 
only  keeping  pace  with  them  in  philosophy.  But  suddenly 
it  sprang  to  the  forefront,  and  distinguished  itself  above  all 
the  rest  in  nothing  more  than  in  philosophy.  The  brilliant 
series  of  thinkers  from  Kant  to  Hegel  astonished  the  world 
by  the  boldness  of  their  speculative  flights,  and,  backed  by 
numerous  adherents  and  imitators,  they  spread  abroad  the 
fame  of  German  thinking  over  Europe;  so  that  even  in 
minds  little  concerned  with  such  things,  a  dim  notion  arose 
that  Germans  found  their  greatest  pleasure  in  the  hunt  after 
shadowy  abstractions,  and  could  scale  mountain-tops,  and 
breathe  and  live  where  others  in  the  thin  air  could  only  gasp 
and  die.  In  the  first  twenty  years  of  this  century,  there  was 
hardly  a  youth  in  a  German  university  at  all  philosophically 
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inclined,  who  did  not  dream  of  bringing  out  a  system  of  the 
universe,  spun  out  of  some  single  abstract  notion,  with  the 
help  of  a  thing  called  the  dialectic  method.  But  of  all  such 
daring  spirits  Hegel  was  the  patriarch,  because  he  used  the 
instrument  most  deftly.  Thirty  years  ago  or  more,  he  died 
at  Berlin  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  disciples  all  eager  to 
spread  farther  a  system  which,  to  many  of  them,  stood  in  the 
place  of  a  creed.  How  it  fared  with  them  when  they  had 
lost  their  head,  we  shall  see ;  but  in  view  of  what  is  to  come, 
it  concerns  us  much  to  inquire,  first,  whether  in  those  early 
years  Hegel  and  his  followers  had  undisputed  possession  of 
the  philosophical  field. 

Now  there  were  actually  some  who  saw  whither  all  this 
dialectical  cleverness  was  tending,  and  that  the  end  of  it  was 
vanity  and  worse.  Herbart,  who  taught  in  Kant's  univer- 
sity, had  discovered  early  what  was  the  weakness  of  the 
Kantian  philosophy,  its  want  of  a  sufficient  psychological 
basis.  Kant,  with  his  well-balanced  mind,  and  his  careful 
scientific  training,  could  curb  himself  enough  to  shun  many 
of  the  devious  paths  wherein  his  less  wary  successors  lost 
themselves;  but  from  the  first  his  psychology  was  hardly 
better  than  the  best  supplied  by  the  Wolfian  school.  Except 
his  threefold  division  of  the  mind,  and  a  few  scattered  ideas, 
far-reaching  indeed,  but  never  followed  up,  Kant  cannot  be 
said  to  have  done  much  for  psychology.  His  successors  in 
the  direct  line  took  up  his  speculations  where  he  left  them 
off,  and  troubled  themselves  little  about  the  foundation. 
Herbart,  however,  had  the  wisdom  to  turn  his  eyes  thither, 
saw  the  weakness,  and  sought  to  remedy  it  by  working  out  a 
more  thorough  psychology  on  scientific  principles.  With  the 
best  intentions  he  succeeded  only  moderately,  because  it  was 
an  evil  time  for  sober  inquiry.  The  demon  of  wild  speculation 
was  abroad,  and  nobody  could  throw  off  the  spell.  Herbart 
professed  an  inductive  method,  but  it  was  supplemented  and 
even  preceded  by  the  freest  use  of  metaphysical  speculation. 
The  two  sort  but  indifferently  together,  because  the  latter  is 
restive  and  fiery,  and  is  impatient  of  its  plodding  fellow. 
Herbart  gave  the  rein  far  too  freely  to  mere  speculation,  and 
spoiled  his  course  accordingly.  Besides,  his  attempt  at 
mathematical  deduction  and  expression,  if  possible  at  all  in 
psychology,  was  clearly  not  yet 'possible.  Yet  Herbart  had 
a  genuine  talent,  and  the  impulse  he  communicated  was 
carried  on  by  a  distinct  school.  This  school,  let  us  add 
here,  has  preserved  its  vitality  up  to  the  present  time,  and 
supports  by  itself  a  philosophical  periodical.  We  have  to 
note,  therefore,  that  Herbart's  followers  have  worked  on 
steadily  amid  all  the  changes  of  late  years ;  and  that,  with  a 
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man  like  Drobisch  of  Leipsic  among  them,  their  influence  is 
still  far  from  dead. 

Some  notice  is  due  to  another  thinker,  who  had  the  courage 
to  stand  forth  when  Hegel  was  at  the  height  of  his  power, 
and  protest  against  his  doings  as  an  idle  beating  of  the  air. 
Beneke  began  to  lecture  at  Berlin  in  the  last  decade  of 
Hegel's  life,  and  there,  in  the  very  citadel  of  the  autocrat, 
he  condemned  this  endless  chase  after  the  absolute  nothing, 
and  sought  to  lead  men  back  to  the  sober  investigation  of 
the  realities  of  the  universe.  Beneke  held  that  philosophy 
could  be  saved  from  utter  contempt  only  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  truly  inductive  psychology,  and  he  had  high 
hopes  that,  with  such  a  starting-point,  enormous  advances 
would  be  made  in  every  department  of  philosophy.  He  said 
boldly  that  psychology,  the  basis  of  all  philosophy,  was  a 
natural  science,  and  that  it  was  as  absurd  to  seek  to  bring  out 
an  original  and  ingenious  system  per  annum,  as  it  would  be 
to  attempt  the  like  in  astronomy  or  chemistry.  While  thus 
stating  his  conception  of  psychology  as  a  science  among  the 
other  sciences  with  as  much  pointedness  as  has  been  done 
since,  Beneke  differed  from  the  majority  of  those  who  have 
come  after  him,  in  his  complete  rejection  of  all  aid  from 
physiology.  Physiology,  he  confessed,  was  important  enough 
in  its  own  place,  but  in  the  science  of  mind  we  had  to  do 
only  with  the  data  of  the  internal  consciousness.  These 
were  abundantly  sufficient  for  the  inductive  method  to  work 
upon,  and  were  even,  as  facts,  as  much  superior  in  reality 
to  any  external  facts  whatever,  as  internal  observation  sur- 
passed in  exactness  and  depth  of  insight  any  kind  of  external 
perception.  ^  This  great  superiority,  which  Beneke  held  to  be 
attached  to  internal  observation  and  its  data,  made  up  fully, 
in  his  opinion,  the  disadvantage  under  which  psychology 
laboured,  as  compared  with  other  sciences,  in  not  affording 
room  for  experiment,  without  which  an  induction  from 
observation  only  is  generally  incomplete.  Here  too,  as  we 
shall  see,  Beneke  stands  aloof  from  some  of  his  successors. 
But  he  had,  in  common  with  Herbart  and  with  almost  all 
the  psychologists  of  a  later  date,  the  notion  that  the  time- 
honoured  treatment  of  the  mind,  according  to  faculties 
(which  has  been  so  familiar  to  ourselves),  is  unscientific  and 
barren  in  results.  The  mind  should  be  studied,  not  in  its 
mature  and  efficient  condition,  but  in  its  genesis,  and  while 
it  is  still  growing  and  expanding.  We  may  have  occasion 
to  return  to  this  view ;  but  here,  in  passing,  let  us  notice  how 
far  we  are  already  from  the  fundamental  position  of  Kant 
and  tjae  speculative  school.  Beneke  does  not  speak  of  space 
and  time  as  universal  forms  of  intuition  which  are  insepar- 
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able  from  every  mind  at  every  stage ;  he  would  say,  whether 
forms  or  not,  they  have  a  growth  and  a  development,  and 
we  are  bound  to  go  back  to  their  germ  in  the  infant,  and  in 
attempting  to  learn  what  they  were,  and  their  becoming,  we 
know  first  thoroughly  what  they  are.  Beneke  went  on 
teaching  down  to  the  time  of  his  unfortunate  death  in  1856. 
He  has  founded  no  school,  and  his  name  is  little  mentioned 
in  the  disorder  of  the  universal  scramble  forward  that 
marks  the  present  time;  but  many  of  the  schoolmasters 
thoughout  Germany  remember  him  for  the  insight  he  gave 
them  into  the  process  of  development  in  the  youthful  con- 
sciousness. One  finds  in  his  works  proofs  of  a  remarkable 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  British  thought,  which,  since 
the  time  of  Locke,  he  rated  very  much  higher  than  do  most 
of  his  countrymen,  or  than  they  affect  to  do.  While  Hegel 
was  pouring  contempt  on  British  empiricism,  Beneke  said  it 
was  good,  and  prophesied  that  it  would  live  and  bear  fruit 
after  Hegel's  air-bubbles  had  burst. 

Schopenhauer  claims  attention  at  this  stage,  not  because 
he  contributed  at  all  positively,  like  Herbart  and  Beneke, 
to  prepare  the  way  for  later  inquiries,  but  because  of  his 
fiercely  contemptuous  opposition  to  the  dominant  school  of 
thirty  years  ago.  He  belonged  really  to  a  generation  that  has 
passed  away,  although  his  death,  which  happened  only  two 
or  three  years  back,  his  personal  and  philosophical  idiosyn- 
crasies, and  the  lack  of  other  speculative  novelties  lately, 
have  contributed  to  give  him  considerable  importance  at 
present.  Disgusted  that  in  his  younger  days  an  academical 
career  was  slow  in  opening  itself  for  him,  he  retired  to  Frank- 
fort to  decry  all  professors  of  philosophy  as  a  menial  brood, 
and  to  dream  of  a  Nirvana  as  the  end  of  all  things.  In  arriv- 
ing at  this  dreamy  consummation,  he  was  not  a  little  influenced 
by  the  Indian  philosophy  itself,  but  he  professed  himself 
generally  a  true,  and  the  only  true,  follower  of  Kant.  The 
idealistic  tendency  in  Kant's  speculation  was  followed  out 
with  the  utmost  boldness  by  Schopenhauer,  and  the  merely 
phenomenal  character  of  all  human  cognition  was  set  forth 
with  startling  vigour  in  his  passionate  language.  His  invec- 
tives against  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel,  for  their  perver- 
sion of  the  great  leading  thoughts  in  Kant's  works,  are  inces- 
sant, and,  as  examples  of  unscrupulous  denunciation,  are 
admirable  in  their  way.  But  on  Hegel,  the  last  of  the  three, 
the  vials  of  Schopenhauer's  wrath  are  chiefly  poured  forth  ; 
and  when  we  find  the  daring  speculator  fiercely  assailed  as  the 
Caliban  of  philosophy,  while  his  influence  was  still  mighty, 
we  may  be  prepared  to  find  that  his  dominion  would  be  rudely 
shaken  as  soon  as  his  own  guiding  hand  was  removed. 
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These  short  notices  may  suffice,  partly  to  indicate  the  fact 
of  a  dangerous  opposition  having  early  raised  itself  against 
all  that  may  be  included  under  the  term  Hegelianism— a 
fact -which  will  render  the  great  revulsion  that  was  to  come 
somewhat  more  intelligible,  partly  to  shew  from  what  quar- 
ter deliverance  was  to  come,  and  what — a  better  and  rnore 
scientific  psychology — was  to  be  the  watchword  of  the  libe- 
rators. So  long,  however,  as  Hegel  lived,  he  could  feel  very 
secure,  when  he  looked  upon  the  host  of  ardent  young  dis- 
ciples around  him,  and  saw  how  far  his  ideas  tinged  the 
thoughts  of  men  of  very  various  kinds.  Besides,  Hegel,  with 
all  the  tremendous  arrogance  of  his  philosophy,  had  managed 
to  stand  well  with  Church  and  State.  Although,  armed  with 
his  invincible  dialectics,  he  claimed  for  his  thinking  a  reality 
and  a  verity  which  he  strenuously  denied  to  the  common 
experience  of  men ;  and  although  he  set  himself  up  accord- 
ingly as  an  ever  new  creator  of  the  universe  through  the 
might  of  this  lordly  power  of  the  dialectician,  he  had  the 
good  sense  always  to  busy  himself  with  the  creation  of  just 
the  very  things  and  relations  which  the  common  sort  found 
made  to  hand  and  accepted  implicitly,  let  who  will  have 
made  them.  Hegel  being  thus  the  most  judicious  of  crea- 
tors, was  enabled  to  appear  tolerably  orthodox  for  so  erratic 
a  genius ;  and  what  was  more  important,  by  practising 
and  inculcating  submission,  he  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
the  oppressive  political  regime  that, weighed  at  that  time 
upon  Prussia.  He  counted  among  his  disciples,  besides  those 
who  cared  more  about  philosophy  than  anything  else,  con- 
servatives who  were  glad  to  have  found  philosophical  reasons 
for  the  existing  state  of  things,  which  pleased  them  greatly, 
and  also  young  radicals,  fiery  and  eager,  who  were  re- 
strained by  the  master,  but  who  rejoiced  nevertheless  in  the 
possession  of  a  two-edged  sword  like  the  dialectic  method, 
and  hoped  some  day  with  it  to  strike  down  the  oppres- 
sive power  that  was  crushing  all  their  political  aspira- 
tions. When,  then,  Hegel  died,  there  was  nothing  to  hold 
so  heterogeneous  a  party  together;  and  first,  of  course,  all 
those  who  were  less  philosophers  than  politicians  parted 
company.  The  conservative  section,  which  shewed  always 
a  great  concern  for  the  interests  of  religion,  but  too  often 
(and  this  is  still  the  evil  condition  of  Germany),  as  a  mere 
state-weapon,  went  off  into  spiritualism,  making  thus  a 
manifest  surrender  of  the  key  to  Hegel's  position,  inasmuch 
as  he  had  always  carefully  avoided  every  semblance  of  one- 
sided interpretation,  and  had  meant  the  philosophy  of,  the 
absolute  to  be  the  lofty  expression  of  the  principle  of  unity 
which  manifested  itself  equally  in  mind  and  matter.     Some 
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Bought,  indeed,  still  to  give  effect  to  this  imposing  philosophy, 
and  freed  from  all  official  restraint,  opened  out  into  a  bold 
pantheism,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  fairest  rendering  of 
Hegel's  views;  but  just  because  they  kept  the  tendencies  of 
their  doctrines  no  longer  masked,  and  because  now  the 
bond  of  unity  that  had  held  them  together  was  broken, 
and  dissensions  freely  arose,  did  the  doctrines  fall  into  disre- 
pute, or  become  so  transformed  as  to  bear  no  longer  many 
traces  of  their  origin.  It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  give 
an  account  of  what  followed,  or  to  say  exactly  how,  without 
any  formal  surrender  of  Hegelian  principles,  some  of  the 
most  prominent  living  philosophers  have  been  able  to  come 
down  to  a  lower  level  and  to  a  soberer  philosophy.  In  the 
German  universities  there  are  at  present  not  a  few  men  who 
uphold  the  cardinal  points  of  the  philosophy  that  is  current 
among  ourselves,  and  who  are  not  slow  to  recognise  the  claims 
of  religion,  which  a  haughtier  philosophy  has  despised.  The 
younger  Fichte,  Ulrici,  and,  in  general,  the  supporters  of 
the  most  important  philosophical  periodical  in  Germany 
(Die  Zeitschrift  fur  Philosophie),  although  all  more  or  less 
under  the  influence  of  the  idealism  which  is  the  most  abiding 
legacy  that  the  critical  philosophy  has  left,  have  struggled 
and  struggle  still  for  the  main  doctrines  of  spiritualism,  and 
aU  that  is  bound  up  with  them.  But  by  the  side  of  the  right 
and  centre  of  the  Hegelian  school  (to  use  the  parlance  of 
continental  politics),  who  surrendered  at  once,  or  ultimately, 
their  master's  position,  there  was,  from  the  first,  the  left, 
comprising  all  the  young  radicals  in  politics,  and  those  also 
who  may  be  called  the  radicals  in  philosophy.  Strauss  has 
been  represented  as  belonging  to  these,  and  perhaps  not 
unfairly,  when  the  exclusively  distinctive  character  of  his 
criticism  in  religion  is  considered.  But  there  were  many 
others  much  more  reckless  than  he,  who  chose  to  attack 
everything  established,  and  not  only  religion,  and  who  made 
their  onset  with  none  of  the  earnestness  which  in  him 
denoted  matured  conviction  and  settled  purpose.  The 
incoherent  violence,  of  their  conduct  entangled  some  of 
them  very  soon  with  the  political  authorities,  and  they 
were  of  course  roughly  and  mercilessly  put  down.  Young 
Germany  in  those  days  had  many  great  wrongs  to  redress, 
but  the  champions,  with  their  juvenile  flippancy  and  extra- 
vagance, were  unworthy  to  uphold  so  great  a  cause  as  that 
of  freedom.  It  is  true  that  many  of  them  were  goaded  by 
cruel  circumstances  into  their  new  position,  but  when  they 
had.once  announced  the  glorification  of  the  flesh  as  the  new 
faith  of  mankind,  and  this  on  grave  philosophic  grounds,  it 
was  over  with  them.    Whoever  has  read,  and  shuddered  as 
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he  read,  the  words  of  Heinrich  Heine  when  he  exultingly 
thought  he  rang  the  death-knell  of  Jehovah,  can  hardly 
regret  that  young  Germany  did  not  gain  the  upper  hand 
just  then.  The  extreme  left  of  the  Hegelians  went  on  its 
way  in  the  succeeding  years,  and  continued  to  make  itself 
notorious  enough.  Feuerbach,  Bruno  Bauer,  and  others  far 
outstripped  Strauss  in  religion ;  and  in  philosophy  a  very 
decided  gravitation  towards  materialism  and  sensualism 
appeared.  The  traditions  of  Hegelianism  were  preserved, 
but  the  consummate  trimming  of  Hegel  existed  no  more. 
There  was  now  no  anxiety  to  conform  the  results  of  the  wild 
dialectical  diversions  to  the  humdrum  realities  of  life ;  and 
while  some,  taking  high  ground,  said,  "  So  much  the  worse 
for  the  realities,"  others  made  it  their  task  to  bring  about 
practically  a  new  and  more  congenial  order  of  things.  They 
cast  in  their  lot  with  the  revolutionary  party  in  1848,  and 
succeeded  by  their  intemperance  in  marring  the  fair  pros- 
pects of  the  revolution.  When  the  political  reaction  set  in 
with  a  terrible  force,  much  that  was  good  was  overthrown,  but 
along  with  it  fell  the  extreme  Hegelianism,  which  was  evil ; 
and  now  that  the  good  is  being  slowly  won  back,  Hegelianism 
does  not  revive.  Those  who  survive  among  its  ancient  up- 
holders have  been  sobered,  and  have  gone  over  for  the  most 
part  to  humanitarianism,  which  is  preached  as  a  religion, 
but  without  violence.  The  great  system  itself,  after  such  a 
domination,  and  such  a  decline  and  fall,  lies  dead  and 
buried.  A  generation  has  arisen  that  knows  not  Hegel; 
and  although  it  is  an  over-statement  to  say,  as  we  have  heard 
an  eminent  scientific  man  in  Germany  say,  that  you  must  look 
with  a  candle  to  find  a  reader  of  Hegel,  the  words  are  not  far 
wide  of  the  mark.  In  the  newest  books,  Hegelianism  is  men- 
tioned only  to  point  a  moral  concerning  the  transitoriness  of 
all  human  things,  or  as  another  name  for  everything  opposed 
to  an  earnest  and  scientific  treatment  of  philosophy. 

Having  now  imperfectly  sketched  the  internal  history  of 
Hegelianism,  we  must  go  back  a  Uttle  way  to  observe  what 
was  going  on  outside  of  this  perturbed  camp.  The  Herbar- 
tians,  by  following  the  indications  given  by  their  master, 
were  entangling  themselves  in  their  own  private  mazes,  but 
still  had  leisure  enough  to  attack  the  enemy,  weakened  by 
dissensions.  Beneke  was  pursuing  his  own  courses,  and 
protesting  thus,  quietly,  but  not  ineffectively,  against  a 
system  that  was  consuming  itself.  Schelling's  later  vaga- 
ries, which  were  meant  for  recantations  of  youthful  here- 
sies, raised  a  smile  instead  of  making  a  profound  im- 
pression, as  they  might  under  the  circumstances  have  been 
expected  to  do.    But  a  direct  and  really  effective  attack 
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against  past  and  contemporary  follies  and  errors  was  made 
some  twenty  years  ago  by  Trendelenburg  in  his  Logische 
Untersuchungen.  Trendelenburg,  who  still  adorns  a  chair 
of  philosophy  in  Berlin,  turned  against  Hegel  the  edge  of  his 
own  weapon,  by  shewing  the  utter  inconclusiveness  and 
viciousness  of  the  dialectic  method,  and  representing  it  as 
able  to  prove  anything  or  everything.  He  recalled  philo- 
sophy from  her  aberrations ;  and  in  seeking  to  reduce  even 
Kant's  categories  and  forms  to  the  primary  form  of  motion, 
he  at  once  gave  up  many  of  the  most  extravagant  assump- 
tions of  the  new  philosophy,  and  fell  in  with  the  increasing 
feeling  in  favour  of  a  really  fundamental  treatment  of  the 
mental  constitution.  Trendelenburg,  it  may  be  added  here, 
has  not  only  won  himself  a  great  name  among  the  newest 
commentators  of  Aristotle,  but  is  indebted  for  many  points 
in  his  philosophy  to  the  ancient  Greek.  In  particular,  he 
has  sought  to  turn  attention  upon  the  question  of  final 
cause,  which  in  these  days  is  apt  to  be  lost  sight  of,  and  he 
has  pointed  out  how  important)  a  bearing  the  doctrine  has 
upon  a  great  and  pressing  subject  at  present — that  of 
organic  life. 

But  it  required  more  than  internal  dissensions  and  con- 
tinued extravagances,  more  than  acute  and  convincing  argu- 
ments from  without,  to  bring  Hegelianism  into  universal  disre- 
pute and  keep  it  there,  as  it  has  been  represented  above.  To 
be  kept  low, it  had  to  be  ignored  and  forgotten;  to  be  forgotten 
completely  and  for  ever,  it  had  to  be  succeeded  by  some- 
thing as  engrossing  and  ambitious  as  it  had  ever  shewn 
itself;  and  it  so  happened  that  a  new  pursuit  opened  up, 
offering  an  endless  field  for  mental  activity.  In  the  days  of 
its  great  power,  the  speculative  spirit,  and  Hegelianism,  its 
offspring,  had  thrown  giant  arms  over  the  whole  field  of 
knowledge,  and  even  natural  inquirers  like  Oken  and  Miiller 
paid  homage  to  the  self-constituted  authority.  Oken,  in- 
deed, speculated  himself  largely,  and  Miiller  was  a  very  good 
Hegelian,  while  the  same  might  be  said  of  most  of  the 
eminent  men  of  science  who  began  the  century  so  brilliantly 
in  Germany.  Hegel  had  one  undoubted  merit,  that  of 
attempting  to  bring  together  the  disjecta  membra  of  human 
knowledge,  and  he  hoped  to  further  the  development  of  each 
by  carefully  tracing  its  connection  with  all  the  rest,  and 
requiring  that  this  should  be  constantly  kept  in  view.  The 
idea  is  becoming  familiar  to  us,  but  it  was  no  commonplace 
then,  and  it  sheds  lustre  on  the  name  of  the  man  who  con- 
ceived it,  although  neither  his  own  disposition,  nor  the  state 
of  the  various  sciences  themselves  at  the  time,  was  such  as 
to  foster  hopes  that  the  idea  would  be  satisfactorily  carried 
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out.  Be  that  as  it  may,  when  Hegelianism  on  its  evil  side 
began  to  fall  into  disrepute,  many  who  might  under  happier 
auspices  have  applied  themselves  to  philosophy,  finding 
nothing  but  disorder  there,  turned  themselves  to  properly 
scientific  inquiries.  Physiology  especially  began  through  the 
labours  of  Burdach,  Miiller  and  others,  to  acquire  a  real  im- 
portance, and  the  investigations  of  these  men,  which  gave 
the  death-blow  to  many  of  the  groundless  theories  that  had 
cumbered  this  department  of  knowledge  beyond  most,  ap- 
peared to  offer  substantial  results  to  a  people  who  were 
almost  famished  by  feeding  so  long  upon  worse  than  air. 
No  wonder  then  that,  when  the  field  was  cleared,  or  there 
lay  strewed  over  it  only  the  fragments  of  ruined  systems,  the 
strong  young  growth  of  physiology  reared  its  head  above  the 
soil  and  challenged  universal  regard,  instead  of  the  old  effete 
philosophies.  We  in  Britain  have  some  difficulty  in  conceiving 
the  eagerness  with  which  Germans  catch  at  a  new  theory,  or 
throw  themselves  into  a  new  pursuit.  Just  as  our  fortunate 
political  circumstances  render  us  at  the  present  time  incapable 
of  full  sympathy  with  a  people  like  the  French,  who  pass 
from  revolution  to  revolution,  so  does  our  sober,  practical 
disposition  trained  up  in  a  settled  social  system,  and  averse 
from  all,  especially  speculative  extremes,  make  the  revolu- 
tions in  German  thought  somewhat  incomprehensible  to  us. 
Because  we  rarely  ride  a  theory  to  death,  we  know  nothing, 
or  little,  of  a  state  of  mental  exhaustion,  and  have  no  need 
to  make  wild  struggles  for  relief.  To  the  Germans,  physi- 
ology came  laden  with  some  promise  of  explanation  for 
things  which  years  of  misdirected  effort  had  done  nothing  to 
clear  up,  and  everything  to  obscure,  and  physiology  was 
welcomed  joyfully.  Men  began  to  handle  the  new  instru- 
ment eagerly,  all  the  more  eagerly  because  it  was  unlike  the 
philosophical  weapon  that  had  just  shivered  miserably  in 
their  grasp.  If  under  such  circumstances  expectation  has 
risen  unwarrantably  high,  and  if  it  has  been  fondly  hoped  that 
henceforth  all  obstacles  to  triumphant  progress  are  to  vanish, 
instead  of  the  path  being  cleared  only  a  little  way,  we  are  not 
to  think  this  very  unnatural,  nor  dare  we  affect  surprise. 

The  influence  of  physiology  upon  philosophy  has  been  to 
direct  attention  almost  exclusively  to  psychological  inquiry. 
The  solution  is  still  pending  to  the  question,  hoiv  far  physio- 
logy can  advance  psychology,  and  meanwhile  one  can  very 
fairly  hesitate  to  receive  all  the  pretensions  of  physiologists  ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all,  that  if  there  is  any  mean 
term  between  physiology  and  what  we  generally  understand 
by  philosophy,  psychology  (in  a  wide  sense)  is  that  mean. 
What  Herbart  wished,  and  Beneke  longed  to  see,  has,  after 
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many  years,  come  to  pass  in  Germany,  and  the  salvation  of 
philosophy  is  expected  on  all  hands  to  come  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  scientific  psychology.  But  how  this  recogni- 
tion was  to  be  made  they  did  not  foresee,  and  the  conditions 
of  it  they  could  not  approve.  The  peculiarity  of  the  new 
point  of  view,  while  it  brings  out  into  strong  relief  the  very 
things  they  contended  for,  namely,  the  necessity  of  reducing 
mental  states  in  every  case  to  their  simplest  elements,  and 
getting  rid,  as  far  as  possible,  of  mental  fictions  like  faculties, 
&c.,  as  also  the  importance  of  tracing  the  genesis  of  con- 
sciousness from  the  earliest  mental  manifestations- which  are 
unconscious,  has  opened  up  new  subjects  for  investigation, 
which  are  all  meant  to  contribute  towards  the  grand  solution. 
Thus,  much  stress  is  now  laid  by  many  upon  a  sort  of  com- 
parative psychology,  which  shall  consist  in  bringing  together 
observations  on  the  mental  or  pseudo-mental  manifestations 
of  the  lower  animals,  and  the  value  of  such  observations  be- 
comes especially  great  to  those  (and  in  Germany  it  is  a 
numerous  class)  who  hold  some  form  of  the  development- 
theory  of  organic  life.  Then  it  is  but  one  step  farther  to  in- 
corporate with  psychology  the  discussion  of  the  question  of 
organic  life  itself,  because  many  who  observe  the  lower  ani- 
mals, and  find  analogies  between  their  acts  and  the  actions 
of  men,  without  being  able  to  allow  the  former  any  properly 
mental  life,  feel  themselves  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
mental  life  of  man  is  only  a  very  high  organic  life,  or  in  some 
way  at  least  related  to  such.  Moreover,  all  the  phenomena 
of  mental  disease,  which  have  always  been  considered  a  fair 
subject  of  inquiry  for  the  psychologist,  are  now  more  than 
ever  subjected  to  scrutiny,  and,  naturally  enough,  the  stress 
is  here  also  laid  upon  the  organic  conditions  which  are  the 
cause  or  accompaniment  of  the  phenomena.  In  all  this 
there  is  nothing  absolutely  new,  but  the  pertinacity  with 
which  one  main  aspect  is  throughout  ^regarded,  is  new ;  and 
this  pertinacity  coupled  with  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
confidence  in  the  ultimate  results,  distinguishes  most  of  the 
sections  of  the  new  physiological  school,  as  well  from  their 
predecessors  who  admitted  into  such  subjects  only  abstract 
thinking,  as  from  their  predecessors  who  reasoned  inductively 
upon  the  data  of  internal  perception  only. 

We  shall  soon  see  that  there  are  several  sections  of  those 
who  work  under  the  influence  of  the  physiological  spirit,  and 
shall  find  that  these  sections  are  separated  by  no  mean  dif- 
ferences. But  they  all  recognise  the  great  importance  of  the 
late  discoveries  in  physiology  as  bearing  upon  the  investiga- 
tion of  mind,  and  look  eagerly  for  fresh  discoveries,  or  them- 
selves endeavour  to  make  them.   Miiller  was  among  the  first 
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who  in  this  century  in  Germany  prosecuted  certain  parts  of 
physiology  with  the  distinct  aim  of  throwing  light  upon  the 
workings  of  the  mind.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  there  had 
been  Germans,  like  Stahl,  Haller,  Unzer,  &c.,  who  worked 
this  field  with  remarkable  vigour,  but  anatomy  was  still  im- 
.perfect,  and  physiology  suffered  accordingly,  and  remained 
barren.  Muller,  by  his  splendid  researches,  did  much  to  re- 
move this  reproach,  and  his  contributions  to  the  physiology 
of  the  nervous  system,  with  his  far-reaching  theory  of  the 
reflex  movements,  have  rendered  him  the  inaugurator  of  a 
new  era  in  Germany.  In  this  connection  we  dare  never  for- 
get the  labours  of  Sir  C.  Bell,  who,  perhaps,  really  com- 
municated the  impetus  to  the  investigations  that  followed; 
but  his  initiative  has  been  taken  up  with  much  greater 
eagerness  in  Germany  than  among  ourselves.  Miiller  was 
followed  by  many  worthy  disciples.  Foremost  came  E.  H. 
Weber  with  his  famous  article  on  the  Sense  of  Touch,  pub- 
lished first  about  twenty  years  ago — a  very  model  of  exact 
investigation.  Lotze,  Wagner,  Meissner,  and  Czermak  have 
pushed  forward  in  the  same  direction,  amplifying  Weber'g 
facts,  andcontesting  or  supporting  his  generalisations.  -These 
labours  are  not  to  be  overrated,  for  they  are  directed  towards 
only  the  outworks  of  psychological  problems,  and  leave  the 
great  heart  of  the  questions  untouched ;  but,  again,  they 
are  not  to  be  under-rated,  because  exact  facts  that  in  any  way 
concern  difficult  questions  are  what  we  can  least  afford  to 
despise.  What  Weber  and  others  did  for  Touch,  Volkmann, 
Briicke,  and  Helmholtz  have  done  for  Sight ;  and  just  two 
years  ago  Helmholtz,  in  his  great  work  upon  the  Sensations 
of  Sound,  threw  a  flood  of  light  upon  a  subject  that  had  re- 
mained tiU  then  obscure.  We  repeat  it,  these  are  merely 
physiological  achievements,  and  opinions  may  differ  as  to 
their  bearing  on  philosophy  now  or  hereafter  ;  but  one  thing 
is  undeniable,  that  they  have  influenced  beyond  all  measure 
the  most  characteristic  attempts  that  have  been  made  in 
Germany  in  late  years  to  deal  with  mental  phenomena,  and 
this  forms  our  excuse  for  alluding  particularly  to  them  here. 
The  physiology  of  the  nervous  system  generally  has  been 
laboriously  investigated  too,  but  it  would  be  useless  to  men- 
tion names.  Hardly  an  anatomist  or  physiologist  of  note 
but  has  contributed  some  new  facts  to  an  ever-increasing 
store,  which,  large  as  it  already  is,  still  leaves  much  to  be 
desired.  Du  Bois  Reymond,  the  successor  of  Miiller  in  Ber- 
lin, has  appropriated  to  himself  the  subject  of  the  electricity 
of  nerve  and  muscle,  and  the  results  of  his  remarkably  deli- 
cate experiments,  which  are  believed  to  have  assimilated  the 
nervous  action  to  some  form  of  electrical  motion,  have  been 
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much  noticed  in  Germany  and  elsewhere.  Quite  lately  Eu- 
dolph  Wagner  of  Gottingen,  following  out  a  track  already 
opened,  has  made  most  interesting  investigations  upon  the 
weight  and  convoluted  appearance  of  the  brain,  with  a  view 
to  explain  or  illustrate  mental  differences.  While  these  in- 
vestigations are  wholly  distinct  from  popular  phrenological 
theories  (indeed  nowhere  is  phrenology  less  considered  than 
in  Germany),  they  are  phrenological  in  so  far  as  they  are 
meant  to  establish  an  actual  ratio  between  the  thinking 
powers  and  certain  conditions  of  the  nervous  masses  of  the 
brain.  As  yet,  however,  there  is  only  the  well-directed  effort 
to  note,  and  very  few  positive  results  have  been  won  from 
the  mass  of  conflicting  facts.  What  has  now  been  said  may 
suffice  to  give  some  idea  of  the  extraordinary  activity  dis- 
played of  late  by  the  Germans  in  scientific  research,  and  we 
are  now  in  a  position  to  see  how  the  new  pursuit  could  call 
off  so  many  willing  workers,  when  Hegelianism,  after  totter- 
ing to  its  fall,  at  last  lay  prostrate. 

Many  of  those  who  have  most  contributed  to  advance  an 
exact  physiological  knowledge  of  those  parts  of  the  human 
system  which  stand  in  closest  connection  with  the  workings 
of  the  mind,  have  done  so  as  physiologists,  and  without  any 
ulterior  philosophical  intentions,  of  at  least  a  precise  kind. 
Disgusted  with  former  attempts  at  psychological  explanation, 
they  would  willingly  leave  such  problems  undiscussed,  till 
they  have  worked  their  way  completely  up  to  them  from  the 
physiological  side,  if  that  is  ever  to  come  to  pass.  Whether 
it  is  or  not,  they  hardly  know,  but  they  hope  the  best.  Of 
one  thing  they  are  pretty  certain,  that  at  this  time  of  day 
nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  the  ancient  methods,  which  have 
a  hundred  times  been  found  wanting.  There  is  a  class  of 
very  laborious  men  who  express  themselves  thus,  and  they 
pride  themselves  in  seeking  the  truth  only,  and  being  averse 
to  wrapping  up  a  great  deal  of  bad  reasoning  with  a  real  fact 
or  two,  and  calling  the  whole  a  dogma  or  a  system.  One  of 
the  chief  among  them,  Virchow,  the  great  Berlin  anatomist 
and  pathologist,  said,  in  lecturing  upon  Life  a  few  years 
ago,  "  To  knowledge  some  oppose  faith ;  I  oppose  to  it  igno- 
rance only."  This  is  a  fair  enough  expression  of  the  spirit 
of  many  of  the  foremost  scientific  men  in  Germany.  There 
are  others,  who,  like  E.  H.  Weber,  work  more  in  the  spirit 
of  the  psychologist,  and  in  claiming  less  for  physiology,  ex- 
pect more  immediate  aid  from  it  in  settling  mental  questions. 
Weber,  in  his  researches  upon  Touch,  took  great  pains  to 
shew  how  we  are  helped  to  our  intuition  of  space  by  the 
peculiarity  of  the  mode  of  expansion  of  the  nerves  in  the 
body,  and  those  who  have  most  contested  his  views,  have  none 
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the  less  attempted  to  give  another  physiological  reason  for  the 
same  mental  fact.  We  shall  find  later  that  professed  psycho- 
logists attempt,  as  consistently  as  possible,  in  the  whole  field 
of  mind,  what  the  physiologists  just  alluded  to  have  attempted 
in  special  departments  of  it.  But  an  important  and  formidable 
school  that  has  arisen  in  late  years,  demands  notice  first. 

It  was  perhaps  to  be  expected  that  some  impulsive  men, 
dazzled  by  the  long  array  of  new  facts  resulting  from  all 
this  active  inquiry,  should  hurry  towards  some  comprehen- 
sive generalisation  of  them,  and  what  lay  most  to  hand  was, 
of  course,  the  employment  of  them  for  the  resuscitation  of 
materialism.  There  was  a  double  reason  for  this.  The 
strongest  reaction  against  the  proud  transcendentalism  of 
former  years  could  assume  with  great  propriety  the  appa- 
rently humble  guise  of  materialism,  and  then  the  very  mass 
of  new  physiological  facts  itself  seemed  to  make  a  system 
natural  which  had  formerly  been  characterised  as  an  arbi- 
trary or  intentional  distortion.  Since  1852,  the  new  Ger- 
man materialism  has  been  eloquently  and  candidly  set  forth, 
so  that  it  has  now  many  adherents  and  wide  popularity. 
The  great  principle  it  proclaims,  that  there  is  no  matter 
without  force,  and  no  force  without  matter,  had  been  clearly 
enough  set  forth  by  du  Bois  Eeymond  in  1848,  when  he  pub- 
lished his  remarkable  researches  on  Nerve-Electricity ;  but  the 
first  systematic  exposition  came  from  Moleschott  in  1852, 
in  his  book  entitled  " Kreislauf  des  Lehens"  ("Circular  Course 
of  Life").  Then  the  real  discussion  began,  and  people  took 
sides.  Moleschott  gained  a  powerful  ally  in  Karl  Vogt,  and 
later  in  Biichner,  whose  treatise  "Kraft  und  Stoff"  {"Force 
and  Matter"),  which  was  published  first  in  1856,  and  has 
run  through  many  editions  since,  has  been  called  the  cate- 
chism of  the  new  system,  for  the  concisenesss  and  vigour 
of  the  exposition.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  movement  has 
not  at  all  fallen  off,  and  there  comes  forth  yearly  a  new  crop 
of  materialistic  works,  small  and  great ;  but  the  three  men 
named  above  stand  out  superior  to  all  others,  and  lead  the 
school.  For  the  rest,  they  differ  somewhat  among  them- 
selves, but  they  still  work  on  with  the  same  aim,  and  retain 
their  power,  although  two  of  them  are  no  longer  on  German 
ground.  Moleschott  has  been  appointed  a  lecturer  in  Turin, 
and  Vogt  resides  in  Switzerland. 

The  new  materialism  cannot  be  said  to  have  escaped  any 
of  the  pitfalls  into  which  all  previous  systems  stumbled,  nor 
to  have  rendered  itself  proof  against  any  of  the  real  objections 
which  have  been  urged  against  materialistic  views  before. 
It  has  assumed  more  imposing  proportions,  only  because  it 
came  with  all  the  impetuosity  of  a  violent  reaction  against  a 
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wild  'and  improbable  philosophy,  and  because  the  physio- 
logical facts  on  which  it  professes  to  found  itself  are  more 
numerous  and  better  ascertained  than  the  facts  of  a  similar 
kind  that  used  to  be  paraded  by  the  older  materialists.  The 
real  facts,  to  which  the  new  materialism  points  so  triumph- 
antly, are  important  enough,  and  merit  full  consideration; 
but  when  we  come  to  estimate  their  actual  value  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  mind  proper,  their  insufficiency  soon  becomes 
apparent,  and  the  new  materialism  that  stakes  everything 
upon  them  must  be  held  to  be  as  unconvincing  as  the  old. 
Supplied  by  the  new  physiology,  the  materialists  bring  for- 
ward a  great  number  of  proximate  bodily  conditions,  both 
positive  and  negative,  which  now  for  the  first  time  are  cer- 
tainly known  to  be  bound  up  with  certain  mental  actions  ; 
but  when  this  is  conceded,  we  find  the  disparateness  exist- 
ing between  a  mechanical  movement  and  a  sensation  in  no 
degree  lessened,  and  such  a  mystery  as  that  which  clings 
about  an  act  of  conscious  self-determination  remains  so 
unapproached,  that  it  looks  in  this  way  unapproachable. 
We  have  more  positive  information  concerning  the  mode  of 
action  of  external  objects  upon  the  nerves,  and  we  know  more 
of  the  immediate  result  that  ensues ;  we  can  follow  the  pro- 
cess in  the  nerves  a  certain  way,  and,  noting  a  gradual  pro- 
pagation of  mechanical  effect  along  them,  we  are  able  to  pene- 
trate, as  it  were,  into  the  recesses  of  the  human  organism  ; 
but  there  always  comes  a  point  where  mechanical  movement 
undergoes  a  complete  transformation,  and  becomes  something 
wholly  different,  and  it  is  just  here  that  the  light  of  the  new 
physiology  and  of  the  new  materialism  goes  out,  leaving  this 
transformation  and  the  great  beyond  as  dark  as  heretofore. 
The  explanation  is  as  far  to  seek  as  ever.  What  boots  it  to 
say,  as  Vogt  (after  Cabanis)  does,  the  brain  secretes  thought  as 
the  liver  secretes  bile ;  or,  as  Biichner  (who,  by  the  way,  ex- 
pressly condemns  this  last  formula),  that  thought  is  a  move- 
ment of  the  brain,  the  brain  itself  in  motion ;  or,  as  Mole- 
schott,  without  phosphorus  in  the  brain,  there  is  no  thought? 
Are  we  one  step  nearer  the  comprehension  of  the  state  we 
call  consciousness,  when  we  have  ceased  admiring  the  neat 
expression  of  these  oracular  utterances  ?  Dogmatic  mate- 
rialism has  been,  from  the  beginning,  a  most  arrogant  and 
inconsequential  thing.  The  materialists  have  commenced 
generally  by  fixing  their  base  of  operations  well,  or,  at  least, 
plausibly;  they  have  thrown  forward  their  lines  with  some 
semblance  of  fairness;  but  when  they  come  near  to  the 
citadel  they  purposed  to  take,  they  have  only  shouted.  Be- 
hold, these  are  beautiful  lines  of  approach;  is  it  possible 
that  such  consummate  skill  can  fail  of  success?    And  they 
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have  fallen  forthwith  to  celebrating  their  victory,  forgetting 
only  amid  the  excitement  that  the  victory  had  never  been 
won.  The  man  who  hesitates  to  accept  the  philosophy  of 
spiritualism,  and  really  finds  himself  unable  to  take  the 
dualistic  rendering  of  the  human  constitution,  with  all  its 
numerous  difficulties,  to  which  even  the  most  ardent  dualist 
cannot  shut  his  eyes,  stands  upon  moderately  firm  ground, 
if  he  accepts  all  the  data  of  external  physiological  observa- 
tion, and  going  as  far  as  they  lead  him,  refuses  to  strain 
them  unlawfully,  while  he  declines  to  listen  to  other  facts 
that  come  from  internal  observation,  or  otherwise.  We  say, 
if  any  man  is  positively  content  with  this  contracted  view, 
and  does  not  seek  improperly  to  widen  it,  he  has  a  right,  if 
he  chooses,  to  close  his  eyes  to  other  facts  as  real  as  those 
to  which  he  restricts  himself,  and  shut  up  in  his  purblind 
integrity,  he  can  demand  to  be  left  alone  with  it ;  but  it  is  a 
very  different  thing  when  people  fall  into  raptures  over  the 
limited  prospect  they  have  chosen,  and  go  about  to  pro- 
claim with  the  most  unbounded  assurance  that  there  is  no 
one  thing  in  heaven  or  earth  that  it  does  not  contain.  Now 
this  is  exactly  what  the  materialists,  old  and  new  alike,  do. 
The  old  gave  rational  enough  explanations  of  some  things 
which  lay  to  hand,  and  which  it  would  have  been  well  to  ex- 
plain in  their  fashion  from  the  first,  but  they  acted  absurdly 
in  fancying  that  everything  could  be  cleared  up  just  in  the 
same  manner.  The  new  explain  a  little  more  than  the  old, 
but  act  no  less  absurdly  in  attempting  to  cram  everything 
within  their  frame,  for  no  other  reason  than  because  it  is  a 
little  larger  than  it  used  to  be.  Materialism  can  give  out 
that  it  is  competent  to  read  all  the  riddles  of  the  universe, 
only  if  it  purposely  or  foolishly  ignores  the  hardest  of  them, 
and  shuts  its  eyes  to  the  real  difficulties  of  the  rest. 

In  enunciating  their  grand  generalisation  about  matter 
and  force,  the  materialists  mean,  either  that  there  can  be 
nothing  else  existent  besides  matter  and  material  forces,  or 
that  there  need  be  nothing  else  for  everything  to  have  its 
abundant  explanation.  The  first  opinion  they  may  be 
prompted  to  entertain  by  the  desire  for  unity  of  explanation, 
which  is  fostered  by  the  prosecution  of  the  physical  sciences  ; 
but  it  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  this  desire,  however 
laudable  in  one  aspect,  may  become  quite  inordinate,  and,  as 
it  begs  the  whole  question,  may  be  really  quite  unwarranted  ; 
the  second  opinion  seems  to  be  forced  upon  the  materialists 
from  their  a  posteriori  observation  of  the  apparent  potency 
of  material  atoms  in  the  various  conjunctions  of  nature  gene- 
rally, and  especially  in  those  of  animal  life,  as  revealed  by 
the  new  physiology.     Now  serious,  very  serious,  objections 
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can  be  urged  against  either  position,  or  both.  When  we  are 
told  that  there  can  be  nothing  but  active  material  atoms  in 
the  universe,  that  these  are  the  only  real  existences,  which 
produce  and  explain  everything  else,  but  themselves  are  un- 
produced  and  incapable  of  explanation,  we  have  to  remind 
materialists  that  matter  and  force  do  not  perhaps  exist  so  very 
absolutely  after  all,  that  they  are  only  mental  conceptions, 
taken  in  one  aspect,  and  that  it  is  a  monstrous  inversion 
to  explain  from  them  the  very  conscious  minds  that  help 
to  make  them  what  they  are.  In  urging  this  objection  against 
materialism  (which  was  also  Kant's),  we  must  avoid  running 
into  idealism,  but  every  realist  must  acknowledge  the  relative 
character  of  human  cognition ;  and  with  every  wish  to  do 
honour  to  the  cognitum  or  object,  we  dare  not  withhold  its 
due  from  the  knowing  mind  or  subject.  And  if  we  come  to 
compare  the  two  correlatives  as  to  their  ability  to  exist  inde- 
pendently of  each  other,  although  the  task  is  somewhat 
invidious,  yet  must  we,  especially  when  we  consider  how  the 
mind,  in  reflecting  upon  its  own  workings,  can  accomplish  a 
real  cognition  within  itself,  and  with  no  object  supplied  from 
without,  assert  this  at  least,  that,  however  it  be  with  the 
things  of  the  external  world,  which  become  objects  in  rela- 
tion to  the  knowing  mind,  this  mind,  which  is  subject  in 
relation  to  them,  has  a  very  independent  existence  for  itself. 
But  the  materialists,  not  content  with  claiming  an  equally 
independent  existence  for  the  object,  go  on  to  claim  every- 
thing for  it,  and  they  audaciously,  nay,  absurdly,  ignore  the 
subject  altogether,  when,  having  raised  the  object  to  the 
rank  of  an  absolute  existence,  they  assert  that  the  mind  is 
only  a  reflex  of  matter,  a  secretion  of  the  brain,  or  however 
else  they  may  phrase  it.  But  to  leave  such  metaphysical 
considerations,  although  a  great  deal  more  might  be  urged 
in  the  same  fashion  against  the  new  materialists,  who,  as 
sensationalists,  are  bound  more  than  all  others  to  recognise 
the  relativity  of  cognition,  and  who  fall  therefore  into  incon- 
sistency, when  they  swerve  a  hairbreadth  from  this  position, 
let  us  see  whether  this  puissant  matter  which  trembles  with 
inherent  force,  is  all  that  we  require  as  a  reason  for  the 
things  that  are.  There  may  be  no  matter  without  force,  and 
there  can  be  no  force  without  matter  ;  if  by  force  is  meant 
that  force  which  we  all  take  to  reside  in  material  things,  and 
which  we  generally  conceive  as  able,  under  present  relations, 
to  accomplish  the  various  unconscious  movements  and 
changes  that  we  observe  in  the  natural  world.  In  the  human 
constitution  itself  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  material  sub- 
stance, and  we  know,  thanks  chiefly  to  the  new  physiology, 
that  this  material  substance  is  pervaded  by  a  certain  quan- 
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turn  of  force  which  displays  itself  in  various  animal  functions, 
removed  from  the  first  beyond  the  reach  of  our  control ;  but 
is  that  the  whole  of  the  human  constitution  ?  Or  is  there 
not  a  great  deal  besides,  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
consider  as  standing  in  any  sort  of  relation  to  this  material 
substance,  active  with  this  untiring  energy  ?  We  have  a  right 
to  put  this  question  to  the  materialists,  and  to  try  their  pre- 
tensions by  the  sufficiency  or  insufficiency  of  their  account 
of  the  whole  constitution  of  man.  Materialism  comes  as  a 
complete  philosophical  system,  and  as  such  must  give  explicit 
statements  on  the  very  points  which  it  is  the  sole  business 
of  every  philosophy  to  clear  up.  Here  then  is  the  simple 
fact  of  consciousness.  It  matters  not  what  the  consciousness 
be  of ;  to  the  materialist  the  difficulty  is  the  same.  A  new 
element  has  come  into  the  calculation,  and,  if  fairly  looked 
at,  an  incomprehensible  one  to  him.  Consciousness  can 
never  be  looked  upon  as  a  resultant,  least  of  all  as  the 
resultant  of  a  number  of  coincident  movements  in  a  material 
frame.  It  is  no  indifferent  thing  which  can  fit  as  a  link 
into  a  chain  of  mechanical  effects  which  stretches  away  on 
both  sides  in  monotonous  continuity ;  it  is  no  passive  pro- 
pagator, it  is  rather  an  active  transforming  power.  It  comes 
in  to  sum  up,  or  work  upon,  or  sort,  and,  in  sorting,  to 
modify  what  without  the  new  influence  would  remain  a 
meaningless  sport  of  blind  material  forces.  Is  it  credible, 
what  the  materialists  say,  that  this  strange  transformer  is 
the  creature  of  what  it  transforms  ?  And  if  the  human 
mind  takes  up  this  commanding  position  with  reference  to 
the  external  world,  and  haughtily  repels  the  efforts  of  ma- 
terialism to  class  its  workings  with  the  common  energies-  of 
nature,  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  whole  world  that  conscious- 
ness, in  the  phase  of  self-consciousness,  reveals,  and  how  is 
the  materialist  to  view  this  new  prospect?  Some  mate- 
rialistic writers,  both  now  and  formerly,  have  quietly  dropped 
outof  sight  the  really  difficult  questions,  and  in  presenting 
an  incomplete  account  of  mental  phenomena,  have  tacitly 
acknowledged  the  insufficiency  of  their  system ;  others  have 
boldly  denied  to  the  mind  the  power  of  introspection,  hke 
Comte  for  instance,  who  thinks  an  internal  perception  an 
absurdity,  because,  forsooth  !  the  cognitive  part  of  the  brain 
has  no  material  eye  wherewith  to  be  spectator  of  its  own 
activity,  although  he  kindly  concedes  the  possibility  of  a 
perception  of  the  operations  of  the  hind-part  of  the  brain  by 
the  cognitive  lobes  in  front.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  a  man  can 
be  witness  of  his  own  inmost  thoughts  and  affections,  and 
can  reflect  upon  the  internal  conditions  of  their  origin.  The 
consciousness  we  thereby  have  of  self  as  something  distinct 
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from  all  the  universe  beside,  the  consciousness  of  self  as 
something  abiding  amid  the  ceaseless  change  of  even  internal 
states,  the  conviction,  "not  to  be  put  by,"  of  perfect  free- 
dom of  self-determination,  all  the  feeling  of  moral  responsi- 
bility consequent  thereupon,  the  straining  after  ideal  per- 
fection, the  recognition  of  the  unseen  and  unknown,  and  the 
unquenchable  aspirations  thitherward — all  these  and  more 
are  actual  facts  in  the  human  constitution ;  and  the  mate- 
rialist is  bound  to  give  adequate  explanation  of  them  all. 
But  it  may  be  safely  said  that,  in  any  really  systematic  at- 
tempt to  supply  an  explanation,  the  materialist  is  forced  to 
forget  his  own  principles  for  the  time,  and  have  recourse  to 
those  of  the  opponents  whom  he  usually  visits  with  such  con- 
tempt. The  new  materialists  strive  generally  to  maintain 
greater  consistency  than  did  their  predecessors  in  the  18th 
century,  but  they  are  thereby  prohibited  from  taking  so 
comprehensive  a  view  of  the  whole  field  which  their  explana- 
tion ought  to  cover. 

If  materialism  has  been  urged  with  remarkable  energy  in 
the  last  ten  years,  there  have  not  been  wanting  those  who 
have  vigorously  opposed  it.  Wagner,  who  has  been  men- 
tioned above  as  one  of  the  foremost  physiologists,  in  an 
address  delivered  in  1854  before  a  scientific  assembly,  made 
the  distinct  confession  that  it  was  not  physiology  that  would 
prompt  to  the  assumption  of  an  immaterial  soul,  but  asserted 
as  distinctly  that  physiology  could  claim  to  go  only  half-way 
in  its  explanations,  and  that  a  great  region  lay  beyond 
which  must  be  investigated  by  other  means.  He  did  this, 
he  said,  in  the  interest  of  religion  and  morality,  and  was  of 
opinion  that  the  faith  of  a  miner  pointed  to  realities  as  im- 
portant as  the  inquiries  of  a  man  of  science.  Vogt  attacked 
with  much  bitterness  this  position  taken  up  by  Wagner,  and 
a  great  pamphlet-war,  in  which  many  joined,  ensued  in  the 
following  years.  Wagner  appeared  again  in  1857  before  the 
public,  with  a  little  treatise  entitled  Der  Kampf  um  die  Seele 
(The  Controversy  about  the  Soul),  in  which  he  gave  a  resumi 
of  what  had  been  written,  and  maintained  his  former  position. 
Several  rather  important  contributions  to  the  discussion  of 
the  main  question  were  made  by  various  hands  in  these 
years,  but  the  ground  was  often  changed  and  minor  questions 
were  occasionally  debated  with  great  earnestness  between 
the  contending  parties.  The  younger  Fichte,  who  with  his 
friends  had  engaged  eagerly  on  the  spiritualistic  side  in  the 
general  strife,  joined  issue  with  another  anti-materialist, 
Lotze,  on  the  special  question  of  the  seat  of  the  soul,  which 
the  latter,  a  dualist,  was  inclined  to  place  in  a  fixed  portion 
of  the  brain ;  while  Fichte,  strongly  opposed  to  the  dualistio 
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interpretation  of  the  human  constitution,  took  the  whole 
nervous  system  as  the  seat,  assuming  at  the  same  time  as 
inseparable  from  the  soul  what  he  called  an  invisible 
pneumatic  body,  through  which  the  soul  as  a  dynamical 
but  not  physical  existence  in  space,  could  keep  up  communi- 
cation with  the  material  body.  Fichte's  views  are  given  in 
his  Anthropologie  published  in  1856,  and  in  a  controversial 
treatise  directed  against  Lotze  in  1859. 

Lotze  himself  calls  for  special  notice  here,  not  so  much 
for  his  opposition  to  materialism,  which  is  however  remark- 
able enough  in  itself,  as  for  the  peculiar  circumstances  in 
which  he  upholds  the  tenet  of  a  soul  separate  from  the  body. 
He  has  been  mentioned  before  among  the  physiologists  as 
an  independent  investigator  of  the  sense  of  touch,  and  as 
he  was  educated  for  the  medical  profession  in  his  youth,  no 
man  could  be  better  qualified  to  estimate  the  value  of  the 
physiological  research  of  late  years.  But  being  possessed, 
besides,  of  a  remarkably  speculative  turn  of  mind,  and  being 
thoroughly  read  in  philosophy,  he  was  manifestly  in  a  much 
better  position  than  most  of  the  materialists,  who  were 
physiologists  only,  to  judge  of  what  was  required  in  any 
attempt  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  of  the  human  mind. 
As  a  physiologist,  nobody  could  be  more  jealous  than  he  for 
his  science,  and  he  is  considered  to  have  done  most  to  dis- 
credit the  ancient  doctrine  of  a  special  vital  force  in  the 
animal  frame.  Miiller  himself  could  never  get  rid  of  this 
time-honoured  notion,  and  other  contemporary  physiologists 
spent  much  ingenuity  in  the  attempt  to  retain  it  by  the  side 
of  the  purely  mechanical  and  chemical  forces  of  the  new 
physiology,  until  Lotze  came,  and,  as  has  been  thought, 
demolished  it  in  a  brilliant  essay  published  somewhat  more 
than  twenty  years  ago.  Now  the  materialists  go  a  step 
farther,  and  say  about  the  phenomena  of  mind  exactly  what 
Lotze  said  about  the  phenomena  of  life ;  but  if  we  may  force 
ourselves  to  see  only  a  conjunction  of  mechanical  and  chemi- 
cal forces  in  the  phenomena  of  vitality,  however  little  we 
may  comprehed  how  it  all  comes  about,  the  difficulty  of 
credence  is  terribly  increased,  when  it  is  demanded  of  us  to 
regard  mental  phenomena  as  produced  in  the  same  way. 
Lotze  is  also  of  opinion  that  the  cases  are  essentially 
different.  In  his  Mikrokosmus,  of  which  the  first  part 
appeared  in  1856,  the  second  in  1858,  and  of  which  the 
third  is  still  to  come,  he  attempts  to  give  a  complete  anthro- 
pology, as  the  science  which  treats  of  the  whole  constitution 
of  man,  and  the  relation  in  which  the  various  parts  of  this 
constitution  stand  to  each  other.  While  refusing  to  retire 
one  inch  from  his  former  position  in  regard  to  the  great 
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question  of  life,  he  declines  to  advance  to  the  position  of  the 
materialists  in  regard  to  the  other  great  question  of  mind. 
In  declining  he  gives  his  reasons,  and  nowhere  is  the  in- 
sufficiency of  materialism,  spite  of  all  concessions  made, 
more  remarkably  shewn  than  in  the  work  mentioned  above  ; 
nowhere  are  the  inseparable  difficulties  that  bar  the  accept- 
ance of  materialism  more  skilfully  piled  up.  Lotze  himself, 
as  he  tells  us  in  his  polemic  directed  against  the  younger 
Fichte  in  1857,  has  had  his  philosophical  opinions  moulded 
chiefly  under  the  influence  of  the  speculations  of  Leibnitz, 
and  he  seeks  to  revive  the  doctrine  of  dualism,  which  is 
utterly  antagonistic  to  the  tendency  of  the  New  Philosophy 
from  first  to  last.  It  is  impossible  here  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  calm  scientific  spirit  in  which  the  main  arguments 
against  dualism  are  discussed  and  answered  by  Lotze,  but 
it  is  worth  noting,  that  if  he  seem  to  concede  too  much  to 
the  materialists  when  he  is  handling  the  problem  of  life, 
and  then  struggles  for  a  rigid  dualism,  in  order  to  win  for 
mind  its  proper  due,  he  shews  towards  the  end,  as  he  rises 
higher  in  the  human  economy,  some  desire  to  sacrifice 
matter  in  the  interests  of  mind,  and  assumes  at  times  a 
decidedly  idealistic  tone.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  Lotze's 
last  work  must  be  considered  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
books  that  have  lately  appeared,  and  it  is  certainly  the 
most  striking  answer  that  has  been  given  to  the  new 
materialism. 

We  may  now  return  to  take  up  a  thread  previously 
dropped,  and  follow  out  briefly  the  development  and  en- 
largement that  the  disconnected  views  of  physiologists  like 
Weber  and  others  have  undergone  in  the  hands  of  psycho- 
logists, who  set  out  with  the  distinct  aim  of  completely 
elucidating  the  workings  of  the  mind  in  accordance  with  the 
newest  lights.  This  may  be  called  the  latest  growth  in  the 
field  of  German  thought,  and  in  connection  with  it,  it  will 
suffice  to  mention  two  names,  Fechner  of  Leipsic,  the  author 
of  Elemente  der  Psijchophysik  (1860),  and  Wundt  of  Heidel- 
berg, who  wrote  two  years  ago  valuable  contributions  to  a 
theory  of  Sense-perception,  and  is  now  engaged  on  a  work  in 
which  the  whole  field  of  mind  is  considered,  and  the  various 
mental  acts,  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  complicated,  are 
set  forth,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  order  of  their  natural 
genesis.  This  school  (if  it  may  be  called  a  school)  professes 
to  regard  psychology  as  a  natural  science,  to  be  prosecuted 
like  any  other  science.  It  admits  the  data  of  the  internal 
consciousness  freely,  and  indeed  accepts  them  absolutely 
when  no  corrective  or  counter-statement  is  obtainable,  but 
it  conceives  itself  entitled  to  the  full  use  of  all  the  aids  of 
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anatomy  and  physiology,  and  claims  the  full  benefit  of  the 
inductive  method.  In  using  the  inductive  method,  the 
writers  we  here  speak  of  attempt,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  sup- 
plement mere  observation  by  experiment,  since  they  hold, 
justly  enough,  that  the  progress  of  the  natural  sciences  has 
depended  less  on  correct  observation  than  on  ingenious  and 
skilful  experimentation.  They  assert  that  a  phenomenon 
can  best  be  examined  while  it  is  still  in  the  process  of  be- 
coming; and  hence  their  chief  aim  is  to  trace  great  mental 
facts,  like  our  conception  of  space,  in  their  rise  from  a  rude 
and  imperfect  to  the  finished  and  perfect  state,  in  their  pas- 
sages from  unconsciousness  in  the  babe  to  dim  consciousness 
in  the  child,  and  clear  consciousness  in  the  man.  This  they 
hold  not  simply  to  be  the  best  way  of  proceeding  to  work, 
but  the  only  satisfactory  way.  This  school  is  not  material- 
istic, partly  because  it  recognises  frankly  the  huge  inconse- 
quence of  materialism,  partly  because  it  considers  the  method 
of  the  materialist  superficial  and  unable  to  compass  the  real 
difficulties  of  the  case,  and  partly  because  it  concerns  itself 
little  with  ontological  inquiries,  but  keeps  rather  to  the 
lower  region  of  phenomena.  The  writers  we  have  mentioned 
give  occasionally  a  much  severer  condemnation  of  material- 
istic systems  than  one  might  have  expected  from  men  who 
cling  so  tenaciously  throughout  to  physiological  and  anato- 
mical facts.  But  it  is  evident  that  they  themselves,  what- 
ever they  think  on  the  question  of  a  separate  immaterial 
soul  (and  it  is  easier  far  to  say  what  they  do  not  think,  than 
what  they  do),  never  dream  of  separating  body  and  soul  and 
regarding  each  by  itself.  Whether  body  and  soul  are  one  or 
two,  they  always  in  our  experience  exist  together,  and. the 
thinking  principle  in  any  man  is  so  far  bound  up  with,  and 
dependent  upon,  his  body,  that  for  some  time  in  his  earliest 
days  the  body  went  on  developing  and  acquiring  all  im- 
portant habitudes  and  activities,  before  the  self-conscious- 
ness dawned  or  was  able  to  dawn.  The  first  unconscious 
period,  a  very  short  one,  was  marked  only  by  ungoverned 
reflex  movements;  as  these  began  to  be  regulated  in  different 
parts  of  the  body,  a  dim  consciousness  arose,  which  grew 
clearer  gradually,  until,  after  perhaps  a  year  or  two,  the 
whole  series  of  regulated  movements  and  distinct  sensations 
coalesced  suddenly,  at  some  one  moment,  into  a  single 
supreme  and  many-sided  impression,  which  became  hence- 
forth the  self-consciousness.  This  growth  of  consciousness 
and  passage  of  consciousness  into  self-consciousness  is  the 
same  idea  that  Beneke  had  forty  years  before  ;  but  where  he 
put  a  dim  sensation  arising  from  an  external  impression  as 
the  starting-point  of  what  became  consciousness,  the  newest 
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psychologists  date  everything  from  a  random  reflex  move- 
ment. In  what  concerns  their  use  of  experiment  in  the 
investigation  of  mind,  the  new  writers  dwell  much  on  the 
advantage  of  bringing  numbers  into  their  results  to  give 
them  scientific  precision.  Hence  they  institute  all  manner 
of  ingenious  experiments  upon  the  different  senses;  they 
seek  to  fix  in  every  case  the  faintest  impression  to  which  the 
organ  responds ;  they  express  numerically  the  ratio  in  which 
a  new  impression  must  stand  to  the  former  impression  of 
the  same  kind,  in  order  that  the  organ  may  recognise  the 
difference  by  difference  of  intensity  in  the  sensation ;  they 
demonstrate  that  the  sensation  increases  as  the  logarithm 
of  the  impression,  numerically  expressed;  they  endea- 
vour to  establish  a  constant  ratio  between  intensity  of 
sensation  and  violence  and  extent  of  resulting  movement ; 
they  seek  to  determine  the  time  that  must  necessarily  elapse 
before  the  mind  passes  out  of  one  state  into  another.  Be- 
sides all  this,  and  much  of  the  same  kind  of  investigation, 
they  labour  to  bring  out  that  the  function  of  the  mind  is 
essentially  the  same  in  perception  and  in  thought  as  it  is  in 
sensation,  and  that  the  difference  lies  only  in  the  difference 
of  the  material  worked  upon  in  each  case :  for,  whereas  in 
sensation  the  mind  is  driven  to  go  through  a  process  of 
inference  amid  a  number  of  varying  impressions,  in  percep- 
tion it  infers  amid  a  variety  of  sensations,  in  cognition  or 
thought  amid  a  variety  of  perceptions,  and  so  on.  Hence 
the  importance  of  studying  the  mind  in  its  simple  phases  of 
sensation  and  perception,  where  we  are  not  thrown  back 
upon  the  evidence  of  the  internal  consciousness  merely,  but 
have  presented  to  us  also  a  series  of  external  effects,  which 
can  easily  be  treated  experimentally.  The  knowledge  we 
thus  acquire  has  not  only  a  reference  beyond  the  phases  of 
mind  wherein  it  was  gathered,  to  all  other  phases,  by  reason 
of  the  homogeneousness  of  the  mind's  action,  but,  as  being 
precise  information  concerning  mental  effects,  determines  the 
inner  laws  of  the  mind  itself,  as  surely  as  the  observations 
of  the  physical  inquirer,  made  upon  the  external  visible 
action  of  a  material  body,  determine  the  internal  moving 
forces  and  their  laws.  What  has  been  said  may  convey 
some  id^a  of  the  procedure  of  these  new  psychologists  in 
their  attempt  to  introduce  experiment  into  the  inductive 
investigation  of  the  mind.  For  the  rest,  their  conception  of 
experiment  is  sufficiently  large.  The  whole  of  recorded 
history  is  in  some  sense  an  experimental  help  to  the  psy- 
chologist, for  here  he  finds  the  life  of  the  individual,  which 
is  contracted  and  hard  to  comprehend,  infinitely  multiplied, 
and  has  opportunity  to  study  an  exhibition  of  every  mental 
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state  on  the  grandest  scale.  Then  statistics  is  an  experi- 
mental dealing  with  human  action ;  and  just  as  Copernicus 
performed  a  brilliant  astronomical  experiment  when  he 
assumed  against  the  testimony  of  his  eyes  that  the  earth 
moved  and  the  sun  stood  still,  so  was  Kant  able  to  perform 
a  great  psychological  experiment  when  he  converted  space 
and  time  from  objective  realities  into  subjective  forms  of  the 
mind,  and  thus  with  a  scientific  purpose  reversed  what  every 
man  cannot  avoid  considering  the  natural  order  of  things. 

While  stress  has  been  laid,  in  the  foregoing  historical 
sketch  of  the  later  phases  of  German  thought,  upon  two  or 
three  main  developments,  because  it  was  believed  that  these 
were  the  most  characteristic,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  notice  given  of  any  one  of  them  is  at  all  an  adequate  in- 
dication of  the  whole  of  its  peculiarities,  or  that  nearly  all 
the  contributors  to  each  have  been  named  ;  nor  must  it  be 
thought  that  there  has  not  been  much  philosophical  activity 
displayed  by  many  men  who  could  ill  be  forced  into  any  of 
the  main  groups,  because  of  the  subjects  they  have  taken  up, 
or  the  manner  of  their  treatment.  The  history  of  philosophy 
has  had  illustrious  cultivators  in  Eitter  (still  of  Gottingen), 
Bchwegler,  Zeller  (at  present  in  Heidelberg),  Ueberweg  (of 
Konigsberg),  and  others.  Kuno  Fischer  of  Jena,  chiefly 
remarkable  for  a  certain  brilliant  power  of  criticism,  and  not 
unknown  to  English  readers  by  his  work  on  Bacon,  has  at- 
tempted also  to  treat  the  encyclopaedia  of  philosophy  pretty 
much  in  the  style  of  the  past  generation ;  and  Eitter  the 
historian,  who  really  belongs  to  the  olden  time,  has  just 
finished  a  similar  attempt.  Ethical  speculation  has  fallen 
to  a  great  extent  into  the  hands  of  theologians,  and 
the  tradition  of  the  true  old  dialectic  spirit  seems  indeed 
to  be  best  preserved  at  present  by  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent divines.  Theologians  have  also,  along  with  spiri- 
tualistic philosophers,  entered  the  field  of  late  years  against 
advancing  materialism,  and  the  ecclesiastical  magazines 
have  followed  the  conflict  steadily  through  all  its  stages.  It 
should  be  added  too,  that  in  the  last  ten  years,  much  has 
been  written  to  elucidate  the  psychology  that  was  held  more 
or  less  consciously  by  the  inspired  writers  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  or,  better  expressed,  the  biblical  view  of  the 
human  constitution,  and  the  relations  of  its  parts.  Against 
the  objection  which  has  been  made,  by  many  divines  as  well 
as  lay  philosophers,  that  in  the  Bible  there  is  no  consistent 
psychology,  and  no  need  of  such,  Delitzsch  of  Erlangen, 
the  author  of  Biblische  Psychologie  (first  edition  1854,  second 
1861),  the  most  important  work  of  its  class,  urges,  that  al- 
though in  the  Bible,  there  is  no  systematic  exposition  of  a 
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psychological  view,  yet,  seeing  that  the  Bible  announces 
authoritatively  and  consistently  the  origin  and  the  destiny 
of  man  in  all  his  chief  relations,  a  consistent  psychological 
view  of  his  constitution  is  necessarily  implied  in  it  from  first 
to  last.  Accordingly,  Delitzsch,  after  a  most  searching 
exegetical  treatment  of  the  passages  which  have  any  psy- 
chological bearing,  finds  that  the  psychology  of  the  Bible  is 
completely  dualistic,  representing  man  as  composed  of  a 
material,  and  an  immaterial  part,  although  the  immaterial 
part  is  styled  soul  on  the  side  of  its  relations  to  the  body, 
and  spirit  in  its  innermost  relations,  those  it  bears  to  God. 
Delitzsch's  book  is  rendered  exceedingly  valuable,  moreover, 
by  the  number  of  its  interesting  historical  references  to  the 
psychological  views  of  the  Fathers,  and  of  the  leaders  of 
the  various  sections  of  the  Christian  Church  in  later  times. 
It  contains  also  not  a  few  references  to  the  philosophical 
thought  of  the  present  in  Germany. 

In  closing  this  imperfect  sketch,  it  should  be  remarked 
that  the  teaching  in  the  universities  does  not  reflect  all  the 
many-sided  views  that  have  been  indicated  above.  Many  of 
the  materialists  have  had  to  do  with  the  universities  only  in 
the  way  of  having  studied  there  in  their  youth,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  school,  except  Biichner,  are  no  longer  in  Ger- 
many. No  one  teaches  materialism  for  philosophy ;  and  if 
any  professor  of  physiology  has  himself  materialistic  lean- 
ings, he  is  precluded  by  the  nature  of  his  subject  from  enter- 
ing on  the  discussion  of  philosophical  questions.  Hence  one 
hears  in  the  lecture -room  very  little  of  the  clash  of  arms  that 
resounds  in  the  field  of  philosophical  literature,  and  the  uni- 
versity student  has  his  thoughts  turned  back  to  the  specula- 
lation  of  the  last  generation,  and  of  the  past  more  than  any 
one  else ;  more  than  the  professor,  who  has  to  sustain  his 
part  in  the  conflict  that  is  being  waged  in  the  broad  world ; 
more  than  the  outsider,  who  is  at  liberty  to  neglect  the  past, 
and  can  turn  his  whole  attention  to  the  changing  scene  of 
the  present.  What  the  philosophical  teaching  of  the  future 
is  to  be,  is  a  different  matter,  and  one  on  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  speculate.  The  present  is  essentially  a  time  of 
transition  ;  for  the  sciences  of  external  observation  have  just 
broken  in  like  an  armed  man  upon  the  domain  of  philosophy, 
and,  flushed  with  the  hope  of  new  conquests,  would  bear 
down  everything  that  differs  in  any  way  from  themselves,  or 
seems  to  make  opposition  to  their  triumphant  advance.  It 
is  only  to  be  expected,  that  in  the  next  years  they  will  push 
their  advantage  to  the  farthest,  and  we  shall  certainly  hear 
a  great  deal  more  about  this  invasion.  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
throw  obstacles  in  the  path  of  new  inquirers,  for  it  may  be 
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that  they  are  leading  us  nearer  the  truth,  and  giving  us  wider 
and  clearer  knowledge.  But  in  this  field  of  mind,  more  than 
anywhere  else,  we  are  bound  to  look  with  jealous  eyes  on  all 
who  come  with  new  pretensions,  small  or  great,  on  all  espe- 
cially who  profess  to  introduce  something  so  fundamental  as 
a  new  method  or  a  new  point  of  view.  The  settlement  of  a 
great  mental  problem,  one  way  or  another,  carries  in  its 
train  a  hundred  momentous  corollaries,  and  because  of  this 
we  must  be  careful.  The  sum  of  previous  philosophies,  with 
all  their  imperfections  in  method  and  expression,  has  tended 
to  foster,  has  in  any  case  not  been  able  to  discredit,  the  play 
of  certain  grand  human  instincts ;  and  we  may  now  say  that, 
whatever  in  the  world  is  to  stand,  these  at  least  will.  If  the 
philosophy  of  the  future,  begotten  of  the  natural  sciences, 
comes  into  collision  with  these  instincts  that  have  weathered 
all  the  storms  of  the  past,  and  that  are  young  and  fresh  now 
as  at  the  first,  the  result  cannot  be  doubtful,  and  men  will 
turn  aside,  distrustful  and  disappointed,  from  the  new  sys- 
tem, as  they  turned  aside  from  the  extravagance  of  Hege- 
lianism.  It  may  be  said  that  this  cannot  well  be,  because 
the  latest  extension  of  strict  science,  into  the  ancient  domain 
of  philosophy,  has  come  as  an  inevitable  and  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  advance  of  physical  inquiry  to  a  certain  point ; 
and,  further,  it  may  be  said  that  the  craving  after  precise 
and  scientific  demonstration,  when  once  aroused,  can  never 
be  laid  to  rest,  until  it  has  gained  complete  satisfaction. 
There  is  truth  in  both  statements,  but  neither  of  them 
bears  against  the  position  we  take  up.  To  the  last  we  can 
freely  assent,  and  the  first  we  have  no  need  to  deny.  For 
the  first  statement  in  no  way  hinders  us  from  maintaining, 
that  after  external  observation  and  experiment  have  done 
their  best,  we  must  fall  back  upon  the  internal  conscious- 
ness for  our  most  intimate  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of 
the  human  mind,  and,  indeed,  of  all  that  is  most  fundamental 
in  the  constitution  of  the  whole  universe  of  being ;  and,  as 
regards  the  second  statement,  we  have  an  equal  right  with 
the  physical  inquirer  to  appropriate  to  metaphysical  inves- 
tigations all  the  obligations  and  privileges  that  go  along  with 
the  use  of  a  strict  scientific  method.  The  metaphysical 
spirit  is  not  the  same  as  the  physical,  but  science  compre- 
hends both.  Having  to  do  with  relations  which,  as  they  are 
elemental,  are  the  abstrusest  of  all,  and  farthest  removed 
from  ordinary  ken,  metaphysic  makes  slower  and  more 
laborious  advances  than  do  the  physical  sciences,  and  is  more 
apt  (as  in  the  case  of  Hegelianism),  to  wander  at  the  very 
outset  from  the  straight  path,  and  lose  itself  in  hopeless 
quagmires ;  but  there  is  no  reason  at  all  why  it  should  not 
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steadily  advance,  and  still  less  any  necessity  in  its  aberra- 
tions. The  impulse  felt  by  the  human  mind  towards  the 
acquisition  of  mastery  over  all  the  secrets  of  surrounding 
nature  is  strong  enough,  as  all  the  world  knows,  but  the  his- 
tory of  the  ever-renewed  attempts  at  philosophical  explana- 
tion of  the  mysteries  of  the  human  consciousness,  and  of 
the  universe  in  relation  to  it,  attests  as  completely  the 
existence  of  an  irresistible  impulse  towards  speculation.  If 
the  physical  spirit  lord  it  too  exclusively  in  the  next  years, 
and  seek  to  cramp  and  stifle  its  fellow-worker,  its  attempt 
can  only  recoil  upon  itself,  and  so  far  from  destroying  the 
credit  of  metaphysical  inquiry,  it  will  only  lessen  its  own 
usefulness  in  the  sphere  where  it  is  itself  really  able  to  work 
with  effect.  But  let  the  physical  inquirers  now  use  their  op- 
portunity wisely  and  moderately,  and  we  may  see  before  long 
a  true  principle  of  equilibrium  introduced  into  mental  effort, 
and  the  human  mind,  no  longer  like  a  house  divided  against 
itself,  marching  on  with  unfaltering  step  to  the  fulfilment  of 
its  high  destiny.  G.  C.  R. 


Abt.  n. — Inspiration. 


The  Divine  Human  in  the  Scriptures.    By  Tayler  Lewis.    London :  James 

Nisbet  &  Co.     1863. 
The  Relation  between  the  Divine  and  Human  Element  in  Holy  Scripture. 

(Bampton  Lectures  for  1863).    By  J,  Hannah,  D.O.L.,  &c.    London  : 

John  Murray.    1863. 

riIHE  recent  appearance  of  these  two  volumes,  coming  from 
X  very  different  quarters  of  the  theological  world,  is  but  one 
of  many  indications  that  the  question  of  Inspiration  is  rapidly 
becoming  one  of  the  great  religious  controversies  of  our  day, 
and  is,  in  fact,  entering  on  a  new  stage  of  its  history.  Among 
much  that  is  alarming  in  the  intellectual  condition  and 
tendencies  of  the  present  time,  it  is  a  token  for  good  that 
religious  subjects  occupy  so  large  a  place  in  the  public  atten- 
tion. However  much  we  may  regret  the  tone  and  bias  with 
which  these  discussions  are  in  certain  quarters  carried  on, 
it  is  at  least  matter  of  satisfaction  that  such  subjects  are 
made  matter  of  earnest  and  thoughtful  inquiry  by  many 
who,  in  other  times,  would  have  passed  them  by  in  superci- 
lious indifference.  Much  is  gained  when  there  is  so  general 
a  readiness  to  entertain  the  question;  and  we  may  have 
confidence  enough  in  the  force  of  truth  to  believe,  that  there 
is  nothing  to  fear  from  the  fullest  discussion,  if  only  the 
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defenders  of  the  truth  are  equal  in  courage  and  candour  to 
the  gravity  of  the  crisis.     Aiid  none  can  fail  to  see  that  one 
of  the  first  and  most  fundamental  questions  which  all  reli- 
gious thinkers  have  to  deal  with,  is  that  concerning  the  au- 
thority of  Scripture  as  the  word  of  God.     This  question  must 
now  be  fairly  faced  and  discussed.     It  will  not  do  to  fall 
back  any  longer  on  old  definitions  and  arguments,  or  to  rest 
in  the  results  of  old  controversies  ;  the  present  aspects  of  the 
question  imperatively  demand  that  the  living  mind  of  the 
Church  be  applied  to  it,  if  the  controversy  of  the  present  is 
to  be  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily  settled.     This  would  be 
necessary,  even  were  there  no  modifications  to  be  introduced 
on  the  old  statements,  were  it  but  to  recast  them  into  forms 
more  intelligible  and  adapted  to  the  present  day;  for  the 
church  must  ever  in  all  her  teaching  be  infusing  the  fresh- 
ness of  present  life  and  feeling  into  the  eternal  truths  of  her 
faith,  if  she  would  not  have  that  become  to  her  mere  dry 
bones  without  spirit  or  life.     But  on  the  question  of  Inspira- 
tion there  is  even  a  more  urgent  need  for  a  thorough  and 
searching  treatment  of  it  by  the  religious  mind  of  the  pre- 
sent.    For  it  is  one  of  those  points  that  have  never  yet  been 
exhaustively  and  conclusively  settled  ;  and  the  time  seems  to 
be  coming  when  some  advance  may  be  made  in  the  way  of 
ridding  the  doctrine  of  needless  incumbrances,  and  stating 
it  in  a  clearer  and  more  scriptural  manner.     For  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  dogmas  that  were  maintained,  and  the 
views  that  were  current  on  the  subject  in  former  times,  are 
not   altogether  defensible.     The  theologians  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  did,  in  many  cases,  go  too  far  in  their  state- 
ments and  theories  on  Inspiration ;  and  were  led  to  give  e\' 
elusive  or  undue  prominence  to  the  divine,  overlooking  the 
human  character  of  Scripture,  as  well  as  to  omit  to  take  into 
account  some  of  the  results  of  criticism  and  exegesis.     This 
much  must,  in  all  fairness,  be  allowed;  and  is,  in  fact,  allowed 
by  almost  all  whose  opinion  on  such  a  subject  is  of  any  value. 
Nor  do  we  think  that  any  great  concession  is  hereby  made 
to  the  opponents  of  Inspiration.     They  are,  indeed,  wont  to 
represent  it  as  such.     In  reading  many  of  their  productions, 
one  is  led  to  think  that  up  till  very  recently  a  dense  cloud 
of  ignorance  and  bigotry  had  brooded  over  England,  and 
more  especially  over  Scotland ;  and  that  it  was  only  now 
beginning  to  be  dispelled.     In  plainer  words,  their  view  of 
the  matter  seems  to  be,  that  up  to  the  present  day,  what 
they  call  the  traditional  view  of  Inspiration  (which  is  just 
the  hardest  and  extremest  form  in  which  it  was  held  in  the 
seventeenth  century),  had  prevailed  undisturbed  and   un- 
questioned; and  was  only  now  beginning  to  give  way  before 
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the  assaults  of  such  men  as  Bishop  Colenso  and  the  authors  of 
*'  Essays  and  Keviews."  And  if  this  applies  to  the  country  in 
general,  it  is  held  to  do  so  with  special  force  to  the  northern 
kingdom ;  and  thus  every  statement  that  modifies  in  the 
very  slightest  the  extreme  traditional  view  is  hailed  as  a 
great  triumph  for  the  party  of  freedom  and  progress.  Now, 
surely  this  is  a  mistaken  view  of  the  state  of  things.  The 
so-called  traditional  view  is  a  mere  myth ;  it  is  really  held 
by  no  theologian  of  the  present  day.  Even  in  Scotland  the 
traditional  theory  has  been  questioned  and  modified  long 
ago,  and  any  who  have  not  been  led  to  alter  their  views  by 
the  discoveries  and  controversies  of  the  last  half  century,  are 
little  likely  to  be  persuaded  to  do  so  now.  In  fact,  there 
have  been  several  fluctuations  of  opinion  since  the  traditional 
theory  began  to  lose  its  hold.  Even  in  Scotland,  it  is  not 
now  for  the  first  time  that  the  influence  of  the  modern  Ger- 
man theology  is  beginning  to  be  felt.  It  told  on  the  prevail- 
ing views  of  Inspiration  at  least  a  generation  earlier  than 
the  present ;  and,  instead  of  the  old  strict  doctrine  of  verbal 
and  literal  inspiration,  there  was  introduced  by  Dr  Dick 
and  others,  the  theory  of  different  kinds  and  degrees  of  inspi- 
ration; such  as  those  of  superintendence,  of  elevation,  of 
direction,  and  of  suggestion.  This  was,  for  a  time,  the  most 
approved  view ;  and  Dick  was  the  great  authority  on  the 
subject.  It  was  not,  however,  permanently  accepted;  but 
was  followed  by  a  re-action,  which  led  to  an  advance,  as  we 
conceive,  in  the  right  direction.  The  controversy  on  the 
Apocrypha,  which  created  so  much  interest  in  its  day,  and  is 
now  so  totally  forgotten,  led  on  to  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
on  inspiration,  in  which  Haldane,  Carson,  and  others,  assailed 
the  theory  of  degrees  of  inspiration,  as  held  by  Dr  Pye 
Smith.  They  advocated  a  simple  return  to  the  old  position 
and  modes  of  statement  in  all  their  integrity ;  and  it  is  to 
their  influence  largely  that  we  owe  the  work  of  Gaussen,  which 
has  been  so  extensively  popular.  But  the  theory  of  degrees 
of  inspiration  was  set  aside  finally  by  the  influence  of 
Chalmers,  more  than  by  anything  else.  By  laying  down  the 
principle  that  we  are  concerned  simply  with  the  fact,  and 
not  with  the  mode  of  inspiration,  he  got  rid  of  the  whole  of 
that  complicated  theory  as  unnecessary  and  irrelevant ;  and 
also  relieved  the  old  orthodox  doctrine  of  that  extremely 
rigid  and  mechanical  aspect  which  was  its  great  weakness. 
And  since  his  time  few,  even  in  Scotland,  would  care  to 
maintain  the  doctrine  exactly  as  it  was  stated  and  defended 
by  the  divines  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Now  this  principle  contains,  we  think,  the  key  to  the  whole 
question,  and  if  thoroughly  and  consistently  carried  out  to 
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its  legitimate  issues,  would  go  far  both  to  clear  up  the  real 
point  of  the  controversy,  and  to  settle  it  in  a  scriptural  and 
safe  manner.  It  is  a  principle  that  commends  itself  to  all 
sober  inquirers,  as  but  a  particular  application  of  the  great 
general  axiom,  that  teaches  us  the  limitation  of  our  faculties 
and  the  duty  of  restricting  our  speculations  within  the  limits 
of  the  finite  and  comprehensible.  The  inspiration  of  Scrip- 
ture is  in  its  very  nature  a  miraculous  act  of  divine  power, 
and  involves  a  mystery  as  great  and  inscrutable  as  any  part 
of  revelation  contains.  It  is  one  of  several  instances  of  the 
great  mystery  of  the  co-existence  of  the  human  and  the  divine ; 
the  very  same  mystery  substantially  that  meets  us  in  the  co- 
existence of  divine  sovereignty  and  human  responsibility,  or  of 
the  divine  and  human  natures  in  the  person  of  Christ.  On  all 
these  subjects  it  is  a  not  unnatural  tendency,  especially  when 
men  are  bent  on  reducing  all  things  to  a  logical  system,  to 
attempt  to  explain  too  much,  and  so  to  push  their  speculations 
beyond  the  just  limit.  This  has  led,  in  all  the  three  subjects 
named,  to  extreme  and  one-sided  doctrines.  In  the  subject 
of  Providence,  the  attempt  to  explain  too  much  has  led  to 
the  necessitarian  doctrine  of  Edwards  and  his  followers  :  in 
reference  to  the  person  of  Christ,  the  Lutheran  Church  has 
been  led  in  a  similar  way  to  give  undue  prominence  to  the 
divine  at  the  expense  of  the  integrity  of  the  human  nature  ; 
and  in  like  manner  the  great  systematic  divines  of  a  former 
age  erred  in  regarding  Scripture  simply  and  only  as  divine, 
failing  to  do  justice  to  the  truth  that  it  is  also  human. 
Since,  in  all  these  cases,  the  divine  and  the  human  co-exist, 
it  is  plain  that  any  attempt  to  explain  the  mode  in  which 
they  do  so,  must  be  attended  with  great  risk  of  leading  to 
such  an  explanation,  as  would  give  an  exclusive  or  undue 
prominence  to  one  or  other  of  the  elements.  The  safer 
course  is  that  which  sound  philosophy  as  well  as  reverent 
theology  dictates ;  to  refrain  from  carrying  our  speculations 
into  regions  too  high  for  us,  and  to  be  content  to  receive  as 
an  inexplicable  mystery,  but  not  the  less  on  that  account  a 
certain  truth,  that  holy  Scripture  is  at  once  divine  and  human. 
The  fearless  recognition  of  the  human  character  of  Scrip- 
ture is  not  inconsistent  with  a  firm  belief  in  its  inspiration  ; 
nay,  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  that  truth  can  be  success- 
fully and  thoroughly  defended.  This,  speaking  generally,  is, 
to  our  mind,  the  great  merit  of  the  works  of  Dr  Hannah  and 
Professor  Lewis ;  though  the  lines  of  thought  and  argument 
pursued  by  the  English  and  American  divine  respectively, 
are  very  different  from  each  other.  The  work  of  the  latter 
indeed  is  not,  and  does  not  pretend  to  be,  a  treatise  on  the 
general  question  of  inspiration ;  but  it  bears  very  directly  on 
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that  question  in  the  form  in  which  it  now  usually  presents 
itself  to  men's  minds.      Professor  Lewis  starts  from  the 
human  character  of  the  Bible,  and  not  only  fully  recognises 
it,  but  makes  it  an  evidence  in  favour  of  its  divinity.     Not 
only  is  the  fact  of  the  Scriptures  being  a  human  book  not  in 
the  slightest  inconsistent  with  its  being  a  divine  book  also, 
but  it  is  actually  a  proof  of  it.     The  analogy  often  noticed 
between  the  Word  of  God  incarnate  and  the  word  of  God 
written  is  here  perfect ;  for  just  as  from  the  perfection  of 
our  Lord's  humanity,  from  his  being  so  purely  and  perfectly 
human,  we  may  advance  by  an  irresistible  argument  to  his 
divinity,  so  from  the  Bible  being  so  truly  and  thoroughly 
human,  we  may  argue  that  it  is  also  divine.     It  could  not  be 
so  purely  and  intensely  human,  unless  it  were  something 
more  than  human.     This  is  the  leading  thought  of  the  work. 
It  is  a  striking  and  original  no  less  than  a  just  one,  and  it  is 
worked  out  with  such  felicity  and  power  as  to  make  this 
one  of  the  freshest  and  most  valuable  contributions  to  the 
literature  of  the  subject  that  has  been  produced  in  our  days. 
It  is  an  argument  for  the  Bible  as  the  word  of  God,  founded 
on  its  internal  characteristics ;  and  while  the  author  main- 
tains a  very  high  view  of  inspiration,  as  extending  even  to 
the  words  of  Scripture,  he  does  so  in  such  a  way  as  to  shew 
that  this  view  may  be  maintained  without  doing  the  slightest 
injustice  to  the  reality  and  fulness  of  the  human  element  in 
the  Bible. 

The  Bampton  Lectures,  on  the  other  hand,  contain  a 
much  more  complete  and  systematic  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  lecturer  proposes  as  his  task,  to  examine  induc- 
tively the  relation  that  exists  between  the  divine  and  the 
human  elements  in  the  Bible  ;  in  a  word,  we  may  say,  taking 
the  Bible  itself  as  we  have  it,  for  the  object  of  his  inductive 
inquiry,  he  aims  at  shewing  how  it  commends  itself  to  us  as 
at  once  human  and  divine ;  and  how  these  its  two  characters 
bear  on  each  other.  His  first  lecture  is  devoted  to  an  ex- 
amination of  the  meaning  and  use  of  the  terms  revelation 
and  inspiration,  in  which  he  shews  that,  while  each  of  these 
terms  may  be  applied  to  various  kinds  of  divine  communica- 
tion and  influence  apart  from  Scripture,  they  have  a  special 
sense  as  descriptive  of  that  divine  message  which  the  Bible 
contains,  and  that  divine  influence  under  which  it  was  written. 
In  the  next  three  lectures  his  object  is  to  prove  the  divine 
character  of  Scripture,  shewing  on  the  one  hand,  by  a  com- 
parison with  heathen  religions,  that  it  contains  a  revelation 
from  God ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  divinely  inspired, 
by  a  reference  first  to  the  "  antinomies,"  or  statements  of 
seemingly  opposite  truths ;  and  then  to  the  double  senses 
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which  it  contains.  These  two  lines  of  argument  for  inspir- 
ation are  both  of  them  very  strong  and  cogent ;  and  of  them 
it  may  be  said,  as  Ellicott  has  remarked  of  the  internal 
argument  in  general,  that  they  have  been  unaccountably 
and  unfairly  overlooked  by  the  opponents  of  inspiration. 
Having  thus  dealt  with  the  divine,  in  the  following  lectures 
Dr  Hannah  turns  to  the  human  side  of  holy  Scripture.  He 
deals  in  this  part  of  his  discussion  chiefly  with  the  question 
as  to  what  influence  the  human  exerted  on  the  divine  in 
Scripture;  and  this  leads  him  to  take  up  the  various 
difficulties  that  beset  the  subject,  the  historical  and  scien- 
tific being  dealt  with  in  the  fifth,  and  the  moral  in  the  sixth 
lecture.  In  the  seventh  he  concludes  this  subject,  by  shew- 
ing that  though  the  writers  of  Scripture,  being  men  of  like 
passions  with  ourselves,  were  liable  to  err,  and  did  err,  even 
in  matters  of  religion,  yet  this  fallibility  did  not  leave  any 
trace  on  the  writings  which  they  have  left  for  the  guidance 
and  instruction  of  the  church.  In  the  last  lecture  he  draws 
the  general  conclusion  from  the  whole  of  the  previous  in- 
vestigation, and  points  out  its  practical  bearing  on  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture.  Such  is  a  rapid  sketch  of  the 
plan  followed  and  the  subjects  discussed  in  these  Bampton 
Lectures :  their  general  plan  and  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
subject  seems  to  us  admirable,  and  while  we  do  not  of  course 
coincide  with  all  the  views  expressed  by  the  author,  we  can- 
not but  admire  the  way  in  which  very  many  of  the  difficult 
points  are  discussed;  and  in  his  general  conclusions  we 
cordially  agree. 

In  many  parts  he  seems  to  us  to  fail  to  rise  to  the  height 
of  his  lofty  theme,  and  we  could  have  wished  somewhat 
more  enthusiasm  and  fire  to  have  been  infused  into  his 
argument.  But  perhaps  on  the  banks  of  the  classic  Isis  a 
more  calm  and  academic  style  of  pleading  is  natural  and 
appropriate.  And  the  lecturer  manifestly  warms  with  his 
theme,  for  the  later  lectures  are  far  superior  to  the  earlier. 
We  admire  especially  the  sixth,  in  which  he  deals  with  a 
somewhat  difficult  subject  in  a  manner  most  admirable  in 
every  respect.  It  is  strange,  however,  that  the  most  original 
thought  in  the  volume,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  worked  out  in  a 
comparatively  tame  and  feeble  manner.  We  refer  to  the 
argument  derived  from  the  fearless  way  in  which  Scripture 
states  truths  that  are  to  all  appearance  the  most  contradic- 
tory. Surely  this  is  an  idea  capable  of  much  more  forcible 
and  felicitous  development  than  it  has  received.  It  is  also 
strange  that  we  should  have  to  look  in  vain  in  such  a  treatise 
as  this  for  a  discussion  of  the  direct  claims  which  the  Bible 
makes  to  divine  inspiration  and  authority.    We  doubt  not 
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that  Dr  Hannah  gives  full  weight  to  this  important  branch 
of  evidence,  but  probably  he  considered  it  excluded  by  the 
nature  of  his  plan,  which  is  a  strictly  inductive  inquiry 
founded  on  the  actual  characteristics  that  Scripture  exhibits. 
We  are  not  sure  that  it  is  excluded  by  such  a  plan  ;  and  in 
any  case  there  should  have  been  a  distinct  statement  that 
this  line  of  argument  was  omitted  for  this  reason.  And  we 
should  have  liked  to  have  heard  the  opinions  of  Oxford 
scholarship  on  the  proof  texts  usually  adduced  for  inspira- 
tion, especially  those  that  are  of  disputed  interpretation. 
But  without  entering  into  any  detailed  criticism  of  the  work, 
we  would  turn  for  a  little  to  the  general  subject,  which  is  so 
much  discussed  in  the  present  day.  And  the  plan  and 
method  of  the  Bampton  Lecturer  suggests  these  as  the  two 
most  important  points  to  be  rightly  settled  and  firmly 
grasped  in  present  controversies  :  in  the  first  place,  what 
precisely  it  concerns  us  to  maintain  as  to  the  divine  cha- 
racter of  Scripture ;  and  then,  how  that  is  ajBfected  by  the 
human  characteristics  of  the  Bible  that  are  so  often  set  in 
array  against  it. 

As  to  the  first,  it  is  somewhat  unfortunate  that  the  subject 
is  most  commonly  discussed  under  the  title  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  Scripture ;  for  this  mode  of  viewing  the  question  at 
issue  has  a  tendency  to  turn  our  attention  in  a  wrong  direc- 
tion. A  discussion  on  inspiration  naturally  suggests,  and 
indeed  necessarily  leads  to,  an  investigation  of  the  process 
by  which  Scripture  was  produced;  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  influence  under  which  it  was  written  ;  in  a  word,  it  leads 
us  at  the  very  outset  away  from  the  fact,  with  which  alone 
we  have  to  do,  at  least  in  the  first  instance,  to  intricate  dis- 
cussions as  to  the  mode  of  the  fact.  More  especially  is  this 
apt  to  be  the  case  with  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  use 
of  the  term  in  the  English  Liturgy  as  applied  to  the  sancti- 
fying work  of  the  Spirit  in  all  believers.  This  has  led  the 
Bampton  Lecturer,  at  the  outset  of  his  work,  into  a  good  deal 
of  discussion,  which,  however  interesting  and  important  in 
other  connections,  is  entirely  irrelevant  to  the  question  in 
hand.  And  it  is  apt  to  lead  to  something  more  than  mere 
irrelevant  discussion  ;  it  is  apt  to  lead  to  the  entire  reversal 
of  the  correct  mode  of  stating  the  doctrine.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample. Dean  Alford  put  it  thus,  "  that  the  men  were  inspired, 
and  the  books  are  the  results  of  that  inspiration."  We  do 
not  know  on  what  evidence  this  dictum  is  founded,  as  we 
cannot  recall  any  passage  in  which  inspiration  is  ascribed  to 
the  men  as  distinct  from  the  books,  while  there  are  several 
in  which  the  writings  are  expressly  said  to  be  inspired.  And 
such  a  conception  of  inspiration  throws  no  light  on  the  sub- 
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ject,  but  rather  obscurity  and  confusion.  For  it  immediately 
raises  the  question,  What  was  the  nature  of  that  influence 
of  the  Spirit  under  which  the  sacred  penmen  wrote  ?  Is  it 
distinct  in  kind  or  only  in  degree  from  his  influence  on  all 
Christians?  Did  it  preserve  them  from  all  error  in  what 
they  wrote  ?  Did  it  extend  to  the  words  they  used,  or  only 
to  the  thoughts  they  expressed  by  them  ?  Now  these  are  all 
questions  which,  put  in  this  form,  at  least  relate  not  to  the 
fact,  but  to  the  mode  of  inspiration ;  some  of  them  refer  to 
things  of  which  we  can  never  know  anything,  and  lead  us 
into  regions  of  speculation  altogether  beyond  our  reach. 
And  even  these  questions,  which  are  legitimate  and  neces- 
sary in  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  doctrine,  are  raised  here 
out  of  their  proper  place.  We  are  not  in  a  position  to 
deal  with  them  at  the  outset  of  our  inquiries.  But  when 
we  begin  our  investigation  with  the  influence  under  which 
the  books  of  Scripture  were  written,  we  are  plunged  at  once 
into  the  sea  of  difficulties  that  beset  the  human  element  of 
Scripture,  and  are  compelled,  at  the  very  outset,  to  meet  and 
master  all  the  difficulties  that  present  themselves  to  the  student 
of  the  Bible,  without  having  any  firm  foundation  of  faith  in  the 
divine  character  of  the  book  we  are  studying,  but  as  the  very 
condition  of  our  attaining  to  such  a  faith.  It  is  not  that  we 
wish  to  shirk  the  difficulties  of  the  subject,  as  if  we  were  afraid 
to  meet  them  ;  we  are  ready  to  meet  them  all  in  the  proper 
place  and  way  as  difficulties ;  but  we  cannot  consent  that 
the  solution  of  all  or  of  any  of  the  questions  arising  from 
the  human  character  of  Scripture  shall  be  the  condition  of 
our  faith  in  it  as  divine.  Nearly  all  the  difficulties  of  the 
subject  are  gathered  round  the  questions,  how  the  sacred 
writers  were  influenced  in  penning  their  works,  or  how  their 
true  humanity  and  fallibility  is  compatible  with  what  they 
wrote,  being  divine  and  infallible  ?  Now  the  first  and  main 
question  is  neither  of  these,  for  these  both  respect  the 
process,  while  we  have  to  do  mainly  with  the  result.  What 
we  are  concerned  to  maintain  as  essential  to  a  belief  in  the 
Scriptures  is  not  any  proposition  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  composed,  or  the  kind  or  degree  of  divine  influence 
that  actuated  their  human  authors,  but  simply,  that  the 
result,  however  accomplished,  is,  that  what  they  wrote  is  the 
word  of  God.  And  this  may  and  ought  to  be  maintained 
in  a  broad  free  manner ;  for  so  long  as  this  great  truth  is 
really  and  honestly  believed,  we  can  afford  to  take  compara- 
tively little  account  of  precise  explanations  and  definitions. 
The  older  divines  erred,  if  anywhere,  in  this,  that  they  put 
the  general  truth  in  a  too  limited  form,  and  seemed  to  have 
always  in  their  thoughts  the  idea  of  dictation,  or  of  men 
being  used  simply  as  instruments  or  amanuenses  by  the 
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inspiring  Spirit.  But  any  such  precise  definition  as  brings 
in  these,  or  any  similar  ideas  or  comparisons,  necessarily 
involves  a  decision  as  to  the  mode  of  inspiration,  which  we 
are  not  prepared,  at  least  at  this  stage,  to  give.  It  is  better 
to  take  the  broader  ground,  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of 
God  in  this  sense,  that  it  is,  in  all  its  parts,  the  accredited 
message  from  God  to  us ;  it  is  all  just  what  he  willed  it  to 
be,  and  guaranteed  to  us,  by  his  authority,  as  the  only  rule 
of  faith  and  manners. 

This  is  really  all  that  we  are  concerned  to  maintain. 
These  books,  written  as  they  are  by  men  like  ourselves,  have 
on  them  the  stamp  of  divine  authority,  as  the  only  authentic 
revelation  to  us  of  the  mind  and  will  of  God.  That  is  the 
result,  however  it  may  have  been  brought  about.  That  such  a 
result  is  possible,  cannot  be  denied  by  any  who  believe  in 
the  providence  of  God.  For  indeed  the  question  of  Scripture 
is,  in  this  view  of  it,  but  a  special  branch  of  the  larger  sub- 
ject of  divine  providence.  Any  belief  in  providence  of 
necessity  implies  that  God  can  and  does  overrule  the  actions 
of  men  to  bring  about  his  own  purposes,  without  any  direct 
intervention,  and  without  any  violence  done  to  the  free  will 
of  the  creature.  Now  if  God  can  use  the  actions  of  men  to 
bring  to  pass,  certainly  and  infallibly,  his  own  works,  can 
he  not  also  use  the  words  of  men  to  express  with  equal 
certainty  his  message  to  men  ?  The  denial  of  the  possibility 
of  such  a  thing  amounts  virtually  to  the  denial  of  the  omni- 
potence of  God.  And  is  not  such  a  mode  of  procedure  one 
that  commends  itself  to  us  as  reasonable  and  proper  in  the 
circumstances?  In  any  case  that  we  could  imagine  even 
remotely  analogous,  would  not  some  such  plan  be  plainly 
appropriate  ?  Take,  for  example,  as  an  illustration,  the  case 
even  of  a  man  communicating  with  those  who  stand  on  a 
lower  level  of  intelligence  and  capacity.  Let  us  suppose  a 
missionary  wishes  to  address  himself  to  a  degraded  savage 
tribe.  He  is  acquainted  with  their  language ;  and  he  might 
indeed  address  them  directly,  or  dictate  his  pastoral  address 
to  a  secretary.  But  he  wishes  to  put  himself  more  on  their 
level  than  he  could  thus  do,  and  to  enter  more  fully  into 
their  modes  of  thought  and  feeling  than  a  stranger  of  far 
superior  acquirements  can  do.  He  therefore  employs  one 
of  their  own  tribe,  who  has  entered  heart  and  soul  into  his 
ideas  and  wishes,  to  write  to  his  fellow-countrymen.  He 
revises  the  production  of  his  pupil ;  he  sees  to  it  that  it  is 
free  from  error,  and  contains  nothing  that  he  is  not  willing 
to  endorse ;  he  attaches  his  name  to  it,  and  it  goes  forth  as 
his  message  to  the  savage  tribe.  He  finds,  however,  that 
this  one  mind  cannot  fully  enter  into  all  his  meaning ;  he 
therefore  employs  another,  and  if  need  be  a  third  and  a  fourth, 
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on  the  same  service,  exercising  the  same  oversight  over  their 
productions,  and  stamping  them  all  with  his  authority.  And 
then  he  presents  the  complex  whole  thus  formed  to  the 
savage  tribe  he  means  to  instruct,  as  a  safe  and  authoritative 
declaration  of  what  he  would  say  to  them.  Such  a  procedure 
would  be  all  the  more  suitable,  the  greater  was  the  difference 
between  the  mind  of  the  teacher  and  the  taught ;  and  if  we 
suppose,  as  is  the  case  in  a  divine  revelation,  that  the  differ- 
ence is  infinite,  does  not  the  suitability  amount  almost  to  a 
necessity  ? 

But,  it  may  be  said,  to  conceive  of  the  Bible  under  such 
an  image  as  that,  implies  that  it  is  but  a  partial  and  imper- 
fect revelation  of  God.  Most  certainly  it  does  so,  but  what 
of  that  ?  Must  not  every  revelation  of  God  to  man  be 
partial  and  imperfect,  not  indeed  from  any  impotency  or 
imperfection  in  the  revealer,  but  from  the  necessary  inability 
of  the  finite  mind  to  comprehend  the  infinite  ?  God  can  be 
known  absolutely  and  perfectly  to  himself  alone.  No  created 
mind  has  capacity  to  know  the  infinite  Creator,  as  he  is  in 
himself,  and  as  he  is  known  to  himself.  Hence  absolute 
truth  about  God  and  the  things  of  God  cannot  be  communi- 
cated to  men.  For  whatever  is  received,  is  received  accord- 
ing to  the  capacity  of  the  receiver ;  and  our  capacity  being 
limited,  we  cannot  receive  in  its  fulness  and  totality  the 
unlimited.  "  We  know  in  part,  and  we  prophesy  in  part ;  " 
our  knowledge  and  our  communication  of  knowledge  are  but 
of  the  partial,  the  limited,  the  relative,  and  do  not  and  can- 
not extend  to  the  whole,  the  infinite,  the  absolute.  The  very 
fact  that  the  revelation  is  to  man,  and  in  human  language, 
implies  that  it  is  a  disclosure,  not  of  absolute  truth,  but  of 
such  truth  as  man  is  able  to  receive.  Hence  the  Bible  must 
be  cast  in  a  human  form,  and  exhibit  a  certain  accommoda- 
tion to  man.  If  it  be  said  that  this  makes  it  be  no  true 
declaration  of  God  to  men,  this  amounts  to  saying  that  a 
divine  revelation  is  impossible,  that  God  cannot  make  him- 
self known  to  man.  If  this  be  maintained,  there  is  an  end 
of  all  controversy  on  the  subject ;  for  the  very  idea  of  revela- 
tion to  man  is  that  God  condescends  to  deal  with  men 
according  to  their  capacity,  making  known  to  them  such 
truth  about  himself  as  they  are  able  to  take  in,  and  in  such 
a  way  as  to  be  intelligible  to  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
making  this  truth  the  means  of  training  their  minds  and 
leading  them  on  to  wider,  purer,  and  more  adequate  ideas. 

The  problem  of  revelation  to  mankind  at  large  is  analogous, 
though  in  an  infinitely  higher  scale,  to  that  which  a  parent 
or  teacher  has  to  solve  in  communicating  knowledge  to  the 
imperfect  understanding  of  a  child,  and  training  his  opening 
mind  to  higher  and  fuller  \'iews,  with  this  essential  differ- 
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ences,  that  in  the  due  course  of  development  the  child  will 
at  length  come  fully  to  understand  the  parent,  and  all  that  he 
has  to  say ;  while  man  will  advance  for  ever  under  the 
teaching  of  God  in  knowledge  of  him  and  his  ways,  while 
yet  the  distance  between  them  will  ever  remain  as  infinite 
as  at  first.  Still  the  analogy  is  useful  so  far  as  it  goes.  The 
ground  idea  of  Lessing,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Education  of  the 
Human  Eace,  is  a  correct  one,  though  there  is  a  fatal  error 
in  the  way  he  carries  it  out.  Eevelation  is  the  education 
of  the  race,  and  Scripture  is  at  once  the  monument  of  that 
education  in  the  past,  and  the  instrument  of  it  for  the  future. 
Its  truths  have  been  made  known  to  men  gradually,  one  by 
one,  yet  so  that  one  ever  led  on  to  another,  elevating,  ex- 
panding, and  purifying  the  minds  of  those  who  receive  them. 
It  is  as  impossible  to  suppose  that  a  full  and  complete 
system  of  religious  truth  could  have  been  the  first  lesson 
taught  man  by  revelation,  as  that  a  wise  parent  would  begin 
the  education  of  his  child  by  a  complete  system  of  science, 
and  perfect  code  of  all  the  duties  of  life.  In  each  case,  the 
simpler  and  more  essential  must  take  precedence  of  the  more 
complex  and  subsidiary.  And  in  each  case,  too,  truth  must 
be  delivered  in  broad  and  bold  outline,  in  great  general 
principles,  leaving  in  the  mean  time  much  minute  detail  and 
special  application,  modification,  or  exception,  to  be  filled  in 
by  after  teaching.  So,  too,  it  will  be  suitable  to  the  initial 
stage  of  education,  whether  of  the  individual  or  of  the  race, 
to  teach  by  pictures  and  illustrations,  by  actions  and  events. 
Abstract  principles  will  be  illustrated  by  their  concrete 
operation  in  actual  matters  of  fact;  and  things  that  fall 
under  the  observation  of  the  senses,  will  be  largely  used  to 
illustrate  and  symboHse  invisible  and  spiritual  things.  Now 
these  are  just  the  characteristics  of  the  earliest  form  of  re- 
velation. The  great  fundamental  truths,  of  God  the  Creator 
and  Governor  of  the  world,  of  sin  and  its  punishment,  and  of 
the  way  of  salvation  by  faith  in  a  suffering  Saviour,  are 
revealed  at  the  very  outset ;  but  this  broad  general  outline 
is  left  to  be  gradually  filled  in  with  its  details.  These  truths 
are  taught,  too,  to  a  large  extent  by  visible  signs  and 
symbols,  typical  rites,  and  typical  events.  Every  thing  is 
adapted  to  the  period  of  the  childhood  of  the  race.  But 
there  is  more.  Not  only  is  the  earliest  revelation  adapted 
to  the  state  of  mankind  at  the  time,  it  is  also  adapted  to 
lead  them  on  further.  There  are  hints  and  suggestions  of 
something  more,  allusions,  apparently  accidental,  as  in  the 
casual  turn  of  a  phrase,  that  would  suggest  to  the  intelli- 
gent student  sojoaething  afterwards  to  be  more  fully  revealed, 
and  so  lead  his  mind  on  to  further  revelations,  and  prepare 
him  to  receive  them.    Thus  the  successive  steps  by  which 
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new  truths  were  added  to  those  before  revealed,  were  gradu- 
ally prepared  for;  and  though  at  first  sight  it  might  appear, 
as  it  has  often  been  alleged  since,  that  the  new  is  in  contra- 
diction with  the  old,  as  Deuteronomy  with  the  earlier  books 
of  the  Pentateuch,  the  Prophets  with  the  Law,  the  New  Testa- 
ment with  the  Old,  John  with  Paul,  or  with  the  synoptic 
gospels,  yet  close  examination  in  each  case  shews  that  there 
is  a  real  harmony,  and  that  there  are  multitudes  of  indica- 
tions and  hints  in  the  earlier  parts  of  Scripture  that  point 
forward  to,  and  prepare  the  mind  for  the  later.  And  not 
only  is  there  provision  made  in  each  portion  of  Scripture  for 
the  addition  of  new  truths  by  way  of  revelation,  but  also  for 
their  addition  by  way  of  human  discovery  too.  The  advance 
of  human  science  was  not  indeed  to  be  anticipated.  The 
parent  will  not  only  reserve  at  first  much  that  he  is  after- 
wards to  communicate  to  his  child,  but  also  much  that  the 
child  will  discover  for  himself.  But  he  will  take  care  in  his 
earlier  teaching  not  to  contradict  what  the  child  is  afterwards 
to  discover,  any  more  than  what  he  himself  is  afterwards  to 
disclose.  A  parent  can  do  so  up  to  the  measure  of  his  own 
knowledge ;  and  God,  the  educator  of  the  race,  whose  know- 
ledge has  no  limit,  can  do  so  perfectly  and  completely. 
Thus  the  Bible,  though  it  is  an  elementary  book  for  the 
childhood  of  the  race,  and  though,  even  now  that  it  is  com- 
plete, it  is  still  a  manifestation  of  God  in  human  language 
and  thought,  is  not,  like  an  elementary  book,  to  be  cast 
aside  when  the  scholar  has  advanced  beyond  the  stage  when 
it  was  first  given ;  it  is  one  that  grows  with  his  growth,  and 
strengthens  with  his  strength ;  it  is  not  one  of  the  childish 
things  that  are  to  be  put  away,  but  one  of  those  that  abide : 
"the  word  of  God  liveth  and  abideth  for  ever."  If  man 
were  able  by  intuition,  or  higher  reason,  or  any  such  sup- 
posed faculty,  to  transcend  the  limits  of  his  nature,  and 
obtain  a  direct  knowledge  of  the  Infinite,  then  such  a  human 
revelation  as  the  Bible  is  would  be  superseded  as  inadequate, 
and,  indeed,  the  rejection  of  the  Bible  as  the  word  of  God 
virtually  resolves  itself,  in  very  many  cases,  into  some  such 
transcendentalism ;  but  if  all  such  theories  are  utterly  untrue 
and  unfounded,  then  it  remains  that  the  most  adequate  and 
suitable  revelation  of  God  is  his  speaking  to  man  through 
men,  in  a  way  analogous  to  what  we  have  supposed  a 
superior  intellect  might  adopt  in  communicating  with  those 
inferior  to  him.     In  this  sense,  Scripture  is  the  word  of  God. 

Only  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  such  analogies  and  com- 
parisons are  only  comparisons,  and  must  not  be  pressed  beyond 
the  tertium  comparationis.  The  thing  to  be  explained,  the 
inspiration  of  Scripture,  is  a  thing  unique,  and  has  therefore  no 
perfect  analogy  anywhere  within  the  range  of  our  knowledge. 
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Consequently,  we  need  a  great  variety  of  illustrations,  to  bring 
out  its  different  aspects.  Each  of  these  has  its  truth,  even  the 
most  mechanical,  when  kept  in  its  proper  place.  Thus,  a  Ger- 
man writer  excellently  says  : — "  The  inspired  writers  are  not  to 
be  regarded  as  mere  penmen,  writing  to  dictation,  still  less  as 
merely  passive  instruments,  as  for  instance,  a  pen  or  a  flute  ; 
although,  provided  the  comparison  be  not  extended  beyond  the 
tertium  coTnparationis,  they  may  be  well  compared  to  such. 
They  are  something  far  nobler,  unique  of  its  kind,  which  in  the 
sphere  of  humanity  has  not  its  parallel.  They  are  the  true 
authors  of  their  books  ;  but  the  secondary  active  instruments 
of  God,  avvi^yol  rou  &iou.  God  has  intensified  their  power  of 
thought,  their  insight,  and  their  memory,  for  the  express  act 
and  purpose  of  writing ;  moved  and  impelled  their  will, 
directed  and  guided  their  voluntary  determination.  The 
sacred  writers  are  not  like  servants  of  a  king,  who  speak  at  the 
command  and  according  to  the  mind  of  their  king,  but  in  their 
own  words.  But  neither  are  they  to  be  compared  simply  to 
a  king's  servant,  who  reads  from  a  paper  the  written  words  of 
his  prince  ;  but  God  has  acted  and  spoken  by  his  servants  in  a 
more  peculiar  (though  more  manifold)  and  more  excellent  way 
than  princes  can  carry  out  a  matter  by  their  officers." 

It  is,  we  are  convinced,  by  keeping  firm  hold  from  the  outset 
of  the  great  truth,  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God,  and  as 
such  the  supreme  and  only  authority  in  matters  of  religion, 
that  we  can  fairly  and  fully  deal  with  the  many  nice  and  per- 
plexed questions  that  raise  themselves  as  difficulties  to  embar- 
rass the  subject.  We  ought  to  adjourn  many,  if  not  all  of  them, 
till  the  previous  question  is  settled.  Nor  is  there  any  unfair- 
ness in  thi*  We  may  quite  legitimately  refuse  to  discuss  the 
questions  of  the  discrepancies  of  parallel  narratives,  of  the  con- 
tradiction between  Genesis  and  geology,  of  the  numbers  and 
genealogies  of  the  Israelites,  as  recorded  in  the  Pentateuch, 
until  we  have  first  determined  what  interpretation  and  what 
credence  we  are  to  give  to  the  statements  of  our  Lord  and  his 
apostles  as  to  the  Old  Testament  books.  Of  course,  as  long  as 
any  one  asserts  that  there  is  anything  in  such  considerations 
that  disproves  the  authority  of  Scripture,  we  are  bound  to 
meet  his  objections,  and  to  vindicate  our  belief;  but  it  makes  a 
great  difference  whether  we  meet  and  deal  with  such  objections 
simply  as  difficulties,  more  or  less  formidable,  but  which  do  not 
bear  directly  on  the  main  question  at  issue,  or  on  the  evidence 
on  which  our  faith  rests.  In  reference  to  this  Dr  Hannah  has 
some  excellent  remarks,  in  the  opening  of  his  fifth  lecture, 
where  he  passes  from  the  consideration  of  the  divine  to  that  of 
the  human  character  of  Scripture.  "  If  we  have  formed  a  just 
conception  of  that  special  revelation  which  supplies  a  super- 
natural counterpart  to  every  portion  of  the  facts  of  Scripture, 
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and  if  we  have  realised  the  influence  of  that  special  inspiration 
which  distinguishes  the  sacred  writers  from  every  other  class  of 
human  agents  ;  the  strength  of  our  own  faith  should  be  enough 
to  save  us  from  sharing  in  the  fears  which  have  been  aroused 
by  the  assertion  that  the  human  element  through  which  these 
divine  gifts  were  communicated  was  not  only  moulded  by  the 
individual  characteristics  of  the  writers,  but  was  adjusted  to 
the  scientific  opinions  and  literary  habits  of  the  times  in  which 
they  severally  lived.     And  this  is  the  subject  to  which  our 
attention  must  be  now  directed.     We  have  dwelt  on  some  few 
of  the  leading  features,  which  prove  the  reality  and  influence  of 
that  divine  presence  which  shines  through  every  part  of  Scrip- 
ture, reconciling  the  seeming  contrarieties  of  human  formulas, 
and  spreading  out  a  broad  range  of  divine  significance  as  the 
basis  on  which  the  human  language  rests.  .  .  .  When  we  are 
now  asked  to  gaze  with  reverence  but  with  firmness  on  the 
nature  of  the  earthly  apparel  in  which  these  shapes  of  heavenly 
truth  are  robed,  we  may  surely  enter  on  the  task  in  a  spirit  of 
frank  confidence,  and  with  entire  freedom  from  any  unworthy 
alarm.     We  risk  but  a  small  value  on  the  separate  value  of  the 
earthen  vessels  when  the  possession  of  the  heavenly  treasure  is 
secured.     It  is  not  that  we  may  treat  such  questions  with  in- 
difference.    If  Scripture  be  only  the  hem  of  Christ's  garment, 
it  is  well  to  imitate  the  faith  of  her  who  said,  '  If  I  may  but  . 
touch  his  garment  I  shall  be  whole.'     But  it  has  been  well 
observed  that  '  it  makes  a  wonderful  difference  on  the  apparent 
magnitude  and  importance  of  a  difficulty,  whether  it  be  re- 
garded  as  a  possible  entrance  to  an  entire  unbelief,  or  an 
acknowledged  perplexity,  on  the  fringe  or  edge  of  a  stray  and 
impregnable  faith.'     Setting  forth  from  the  firm  foundationof 
such  faith,  we  shall  find  that  disputes  on  details  have  a  grow- 
ing tendency  to  settle  themselves  and  disappear.     It   is   a 
dangerous   and   mistaken   policy  to   raise   these  disputes   to 
adventitious   importance,  by  treating  them   as   though  they 
necessarily  involved  the  issue  of  our  highest  interests."  (Pp. 
139,  140.) 

One  of  the  questions  that  sinks  to  a  matter  of  very  small  im- 
portance, when  viewed  from  this  point  of  view,  is  that  so  often 
agitated,  whether  Inspiration  is  verbal  or  not.  With  an  honest 
recognition  of  the  authority  of  Scripture,  as  being  in  all  its 
parts  the  word  of  God,  the  question  whether  the  influence  of 
the  inspiring  Spirit  extended  to  the  words  used,  or  only  to  the 
thought  expressed  by  them,  is  one  of  very  minor  importance, 
depending  mainly  on  a  metaphysical  theory  as  to  the  con- 
nection between  thought  and  language,  and  is  rather  a  philo- 
sophical question  as  to  the  mode  of  inspiration,  than  a  theolo- 
gical one  as  to  its  reality.  And  we  do  not  think  that  the 
settlement  of  this  philosophical  question  one  way  or  other  need 
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make  the  slightest  difference  m  our  view  of  Scripture,  as  long 
as  we  maintain  its  plenary  inspiration.  But  there  seems  to  be 
a  great  amount  of  confusion  prevalent  on  this  matter.  Thus 
we  find  even  such  a  man  as  Dean  Alford  stating  the  opinion 
thus,  "  that  every  word  and  plirase  of  the  Scriptures  is  abso- 
lutely and  separately  true,  and  whether  narrative  or  discourse, 
took  place,  or  was  said,  in  every  most  exact  particular  as  set 
down."  Surely  this  is  most  absurd.  Even  on  the  extreraest 
theory,  it  is  not  verbal  or  literal  truth,  but  verbal  or  literal 
inspiration  that  is  contended  for.  To  assert  that  the  words  as 
well  as  the  thoughts  are  from  God,  does  by  no  means  imply 
that  the  language  must  always  be  literal,  that  no  figures  of 
speech  are  used,  no  metaphors,  no  hyperboles,  no  round  num- 
bers, no  popular  or  general  phrases.  Thus,  to  take  the  very 
instance  given  by  Mr  Alford  as  a  conclusive  refutation  of  verbal 
inspiration, — the  title  on  the  cross, — if  the  evangelists  had  in- 
tended or  professed  to  give  the  exact  words,  neither  more  nor 
less,  then  indeed  verbal  inspiration  would  necessarily  imply  that 
they  must  give  it  with  exact  correctness,  and  that  all  but  one 
must  be  in  error.  But  who  does  not  see,  that  if  this  were  so^ 
it  would  refute  the  plenary  inspiration  which  Mr  Alford  holds, 
just  as  much  as  the  verbal  inspiration  which  he  denies  ?  For 
the  evangelists  could  not  have  correct  thoughts,  any  more  than 
correct  words,  if  they  thought  that  the  exact  words  were  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  actually  were.  If  on  the  other  hand 
they  did  not  think  so,  they  could  not  intend  to  say  so,  and  have 
not  in  fact  said  so,  but  only  give  the  general  meaning  of  the 
inscription  ;  and  why  may  they  not  have  been  inspired  to  do 
so,  each  according  to  the  peculiar  working  of  his  own  mind  and 
memory  ?  There  is  no  objection  of  this  sort  against  verbal  in- 
spiration that  does  not  equally  tell  against  plenary  inspira- 
tion ;  and  it  is  the  more  important  to  have  clear  views  of  this, 
because  we  find  that  the  very  same  arguments  that  are  used  by 
some  against  verbal  inspiration  merely,  are  employed  by  others, 
far  more  logically,  against  inspiration  altogether ;  and  we 
can  never  consistently  defend  any  inspiration  that  is  worthy  of 
the  name  against  them,  as  long  as  we  admit  their  force  as 
against  verbal  inspiration. 

But  in  reality  the  objection,  however  put,  is  one  of  the 
weakest  possible.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  fact  of  the 
sacred  writers  being  divinely  guided,  even  in  the  very  words 
they  used,  should  make  them  write  in  a  constrained  or  un- 
natural way,  nor  why  an  inspired  historian  should  not  use 
the  same  freedom,  and  be  interpreted  with  the  same  fair- 
ness and  candour  as  an  ordinary  author.  We  have  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  a  narrative  written  with  divine  certainty 
should  be  distinguished  by  recording  every  detail  with  strict 
and  punctilious  accuracy,  and  ranging  every  incident  in  the 
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precise  unvarying  order  of  its  occurrence.      We  must  indeed 
expect  to  find  absolute  truth  in  the  narratives.     But  the  truth 
of  history  does  not  consist  in  such  minute  niceties,  any  more 
than  the  truth  of  art   consists   in  a   reproduction,  with  the 
fidelity  of  a  Chinese  imitation,  of  the  objects  represented.     So 
far  from  such  a  literal  exactness  being  required,  it  would  often 
be  fatal  to  the  end  in  view,  and  produce  really  false  impres- 
sions.    There  is  no  historian  who  ever  wrote  who  has  not  often 
occasion  to  use  general  expressions,  or  round  numbers,  or  to 
narrate  events  in  an  order  different  from  the  actual  one  of  their 
occurrence,  for  in  fact  this  belongs  to  what  may  be  called  the 
perspective  of  history,  and  is  the  means  by  which  a  skilful 
writer  brings  out  the  relative  magnitude  and  importance  of  the 
events  that  crowd  on  each  other  in  his  pages.     All  cannot  be 
given  with  equal  detail  and  exactness  ;  some  must  be  cast  into 
the  shade  or  into  the  background,  as  of  secondary  importance, 
that  the  main  figures  and  actions  may  stand  out  in  due  pro- 
minence.    If  the  method  of  criticism  often  adopted  in  the  case 
of  the  sacred  narratives,  because  of  their  claim  to  inspiration, 
were  applied  to  any  ordinary  work  of  history,  the  most  authentic 
narrative  would  be  discredited  as  contradictory.     What  would 
any  one  make,  for  example,  of  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  who 
should  make  no  allowance  for  transposition  on  the  part  of  the 
author,  but  insist  that  he  must  have  meant  to  represent  every- 
thing as  occurring  in  the  exact  order  in  which  he  narrates  it  ? 
There  is  no  violation  of  historical  truth  Id  an  author  using  such 
liberties  as  these,  even  though  he  knows  very  well  the  exact 
truth  of  the  case.     It  may  very  well  be  that  to  give  an  exact 
detailed  account  of  such  things  would  really  convey  a  false, 
rather  than  a  true  impression.     And  how  can  it  be  asserted 
that  it  is  impossible  for  a  book  to  be  divinely  inspired  without 
being  written  in  an  unnatural  style,  and  one  well  fitted  to  mislead 
and  convey  false  impressions  ?     There  is  nothing  in  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  sacred  writers  to  warrant  our  applying  to  them  a 
different  standard  of  criticism  from  what  we  apply  to  ordinary 
writings  of  a  similar  kind.     Let  the  same  candour  and  fairness 
be  shewn  to  Matthew  and  John  as  we  do  to  Herodotus  or 
Tacitus,  or  Macaulay.     While  we  receive  and  reverence  the 
Bible  as  the  word  of  God,  we  need  not  be  afraid  to  recognise 
fully  and  frankly  its  human  character,  or  to  admit  that  much 
in  the  form  and  dress  of  the  divine  truth  is  to  be  traced  either 
to  the  general  laws  of  the  human  mind,  or  to  the  special  cha- 
racter and  circumstances  of  the  men  through  whom  it  has  been 
communicated  to  us  ;  provided  we  always  remember  that  even 
this  human  dress  has  been  selected  by  God,  as  being  on  the 
whole  the  most  suitable  to  convey  to  men  purely  and  fully  his 
mind  and  will.     The  more  fully,  therefore,  we  recognise  and 
enter  into  these  human  characteristioe  of  the  Bible,  the  better 
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will  we  get  at  its  true  meaning.  For  though  every  part  of  it, 
however  different  in  style,  is  equally  the  Word  of  God,  yet 
every  part  is  not  to  be  interpreted  in  the  same  way,  but  each 
according  to  its  own  style,  and  in  the  light  of  all  that  we  can 
discover  of  the  character  and  circumstances  of  its  human 
authors.  Thus,  for  example,  the  passage  in  which  Joshua  is 
represented  as  arresting  the  course  of  the  sun  will  demand  a 
very  different  explanation,  according  as  we  determine  the 
question  whether  this  is  a  plain  narrative  by  the  historian,  or, 
as  many  think,  a  fragment  of  some  older  poem  inserted  by 
him  in  his  work.  The  same  method  may  be  applied  to  other 
passages  too,  and  we  may  proceed  the  more  freely,  the  more 
firmly  we  believe  that  the  result  at  which  we  arrive  by  a  fair 
and  comprehensive  exegesis  will  be  in  each  case  the  truth 
of  God.  And  when  Scripture  is  treated  in  this  way,  most 
of  the  difficulties  that  are  so  much  insisted  upon  in  cer- 
tain quarters  will  be  found  to  shrink  to  very  small  dimen- 
sions. We  do,  indeed,  find  not  a  little  to  perplex  us,  not  a 
little  obscurity  and  difficulty,  in  many  parts  of  Scripture,  but 
this  is  just  what  we  would  naturally  expect  in  books  of  such 
antiquity  as  those  of  the  Bible.  We  can  even  see  many  good 
purposes  that  such  difficulties  serve,  as  on  the  one  hand  afford- 
ing a  stimulus  to  study  and  investigation,  which  has  proved 
most  useful  and  profitable,  and  on  the  other  hand,  making  the 
evidences  of  the  truth  of  such  a  nature  as  to  preserve  for  faith 
its  moral  character.  But  how  paltry  are  all  the  difficulties  which 
have  been  raised  against  the  Bible  compared  with  that  efful- 
gence of  divine  glory  that  shines  from  its  every  page  !  They  are 
but  as  the  spots  on  the  sun.  "When  we  see  men  with  appa- 
rently no  eye  for  the  divine  glory  of  Scripture,  but  a  morbid 
tendency  to  dwell  on  what  spots  they  can  find  in  it,  we  shall 
do  well  to  remember — not,  indeed,  for  judging  others,  but  for 
directing  ourselves  to  the  true  way  in  which  faith  in  the  word 
of  God  is  increased  and  strengthened — the  profound  truth  ex- 
pressed in  such  noble  language  in  the  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith  :  "  We  may  be  moved  and  induced  by  the  testimony 
of  the  church  to  an  high  and  reverent  esteem  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  ;  and  the  heavenliness  of  the  matter,  the  efficacy  of 
the  doctrine,  the  majesty  of  the  style,  the  consent  of  all  the 
parts,  the  scope  of  the  whole  (which  is  to  give  all  glory  to  God), 
the  full  discovery  it  makes  of  the  only  way  of  man  s  salvation, 
the  many  other  incomparable  excellencies,  and  the  entire  per- 
fection thereof,  are  arguments  whereby  it  doth  abundantly 
evidence  itself  to  be  the  Word  of  God ;  yet  notwithstanding 
our  full  persuasion  and  assurance  of  the  infallible  truth  and 
divine  authority  thereof  is  from  the  inward  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  bearing  witness  by  and  with  the  word  in  our  hearts." 

J.  v./. 
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Art.  III.— The  Church  under  the  Christian  Emperors* 

1.  Eistoire  de  la  Destruction  du  Paganism  en  Occident.    Par  M.  le  Comte 

Beugnot.    2  vols.    Paris. 

2,  Eistoire  de  la  Destruction  du  Paganisme  dans  T Empire  d  Orient  (Outrage 

Couronne  par  VInstitut  de  France).     Par  E.  Chastel.     1  vol.  Paris. 
1850.  ^      , 

3    Conferences  sur  V Eistoire  du  Christianisme.     Par  E.  Chastel.     2  vols. 
Paris.    1839-1847. 

4.  De  Oonstantin  a  Gregoire-le- Grand;  ou  V esprit  Chretien  etTesprit politique 

dans  VEglise.    Par  F.  Roget.     Lausanne.    1863. 

5.  L'Eglise  et  V  Empire  Romain  au  4me  Siecle.     Par  M.  le  Prince  Albert 

DE  Broglie.     4  vols.    Paris.    1856. 

THE  works  we  have  now  mentioned,  occupy  a  distinguished 
place  in  the  present  theological  literature  of  France.  The 
work  of  M.  Roget  had  previously  appeared  in  jLe  Semeur,  a  well 
known  periodica],  which  is  conducted  by  M.  Lutteroth,  and  to 
which  the  late  excellent  M.  Vinet  was  a  frequent  contributor. 
Of  the  four  volumes  of  the  Prince  de  Broglie,  La  Revue  Chre- 
tienne  speaks  in  terms  of  the  highest  eulogy.  The  Prince, 
though  a  Roman  Catholic,  is  esteemed  by  all  as  a  man  of 
decided  piety  ;  and  as  a  proof  of  his  liberality,  we  may  be 
allowed  to  mention,  that  we  have  seen  a  letter  of  his  written  to 
a  distinguished  Protestant  pastor,  in  which  he  encourages  him 
to  persevere  in  contending  for  the  rights  of  truth  and  of  con- 
science. As  none  of  these  works  are  likely  to  appear  in  English, 
we  shall  do  little  more  than  transfer  to  our  pages  a  few  extracts, 
thus  allowing  the  writers  to  speak  for  themselves.  These  ex- 
tracts chiefly  refer  to  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  under 
Constantino  the  Great. 

The  church  had  assuredly  begun  to  degenerate,  before  Con- 
stantino resolved  to  take  her  under  his  imperial  protection. 
Already  was  she  rapidly  developing  into  a  political  body,  strug- 
gling to  get  herself  recognised  by  the  Csesars.  These  again,  aim- 
ing to  reduce  everything  under  their  authority,  came  at  last  to 
perceive  that  the  world's  future  was  involved  in  the  fortunes  of 
the  new  religion,  and  that  if  they  did  not  succeed  in  becoming 
masters  of  the  church,  she  would  soon  become  an  imperium  in 
imperio.  And  thus  was  the  alliance  consummated.  That  the 
Christians  were  favourable  to  the  emperors,  in  spite  of  the  cruel 

*  The  following  article,  from  the  pen  of  a  valued  Continental  correspondent, 
is  one  of  a  series,  intended  to  keep  our  readere  au  courant  with  the  French 
theological  literature  of  the  day.  A  former  contribution  from  the  same  quarter 
drew  attention  from  some  of  our  leading  literary  organs  at  the  time;  and  we 
feel  persuaded  that  this  portion  of  our  Foreign  department,  in  the  cultivation  of 
which  the  British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review  may  be  said  to  stand  alone, 
will  be  duly  estimated  by  all  who  would  take  a  broad  and  comprehensive  view 
of  the  field  of  Theology.— Ed.  B.  ^  F.  E.  R 
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persecutions  they  had  suffered  under  them,  is  a  fact  supported 
by  the  testimony  of  the  fathers.  M.  Roget  thus  explains  it : — 
"  The  faith  of  the  Christians  held  them  bound  to  combat 
the  religion  of  the  state,  Roman  polytheism,  with  all  their 
might.  But  the  religion  and  the  civil  constitution  at  Rome 
were  united  with  a  cohesion  so  close,  that  the  one  could  not  be 
attacked  without  the  other.  The  struggle,  therefore,  was  not 
only  between  polytheism  and  Christianity,  but  between  Chris- 
tianity and  the  republic,  the  senate  of  Rome.  They  were 
tempted  too  by  the  flattering  idea  of  constituting  the  church 
on  the  pattern  of  the  empire,  of  giving  it  the  same  vast  extent, 
regularity,  and  dignity.  All  minds  were  dazzled  with  the  grand 
image  of  Roman  unity.  They  could  form  no  conception  of 
greatness  apart  from  that  mighty  whole.  Pagans  and  Chris- 
tians were  confronted  with  each  other,  and  the  strength  of  the 
two  parties  was  becoming  equalised.  The  latter  were  impatient 
to  conquer.  Let  us  gain  over  the  sovereigns,  and  the  people 
will  follow."  Constantine  was  the  first  emperor  who  was  able  to 
realise  the  ideal  of  supreme  power  vested  entirely  in  his  own 
person.  Away  from  Rome,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bosphorus,  he 
built  his  magnificent  capital  at  Constantinople,  where,  un- 
fettered by  republican  forms  and  reminiscences,  he  reigned  as 
an  eastern  despot.  "  The  emperor  ceased  to  be  the  first  among 
the  citizens,  and  became  an  Asiatic  king,  adorne<l  with  the 
diadem,  covered  with  silk  and  gold,  guarded  by  scholce  without, 
and  by  eunuchs  within ;  inaccessible,  unapproachable,  silent, 
severe,  a  being  more  than  human  served  upon  bended  knee,  in 
a  word,  worshipped."  It  was  as  pontifex  maximus,  supreme 
head  of  all  worship,  that  Constantine  established  the  Christian 
religion.  "  The  new  law  was  established,"  says  the  Count  of 
St  Priest,*  "  in  virtue  of  the  old.  In  establishing  the  new  re- 
ligion, the  emperors  did  not  act  under  their  titles  of  Augustine, 
of  princes,  consuls  or  perpetual  tribunes,  but  solely  as  supreme 
pontiffs.  It  must  not  be  imagined,  that  in  applying  an  ancient 
right  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  religion,  and  in  making 
use  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  supreme  pontificate  of  pagan- 
ism to  bring  in  the  triumph  of  the  true  faith,  Constantine 
meant  for  one  moment  to  abdicate  his  spiritual  supremacy.  If 
such  had  been  his  intention,  he  would  have  flung  from  him,  as 
did  one  of  his  successors  (Gratian),  the  insignia  of  the  supreme 
pontificate.  In  his  quality  of  supreme  pontiff,  he  had  enthroned 
Christianity,  and,  in  the  same  quality,  he  believed  that  he  still 
remained  the  absolute  head  of  religion.  Not  only  had  Con- 
stantine not  the  least  doubt  of  his  spiritual  right,  but  no  one 

*  Histoire  de  la  royante  considerie  dans  ses  origines,  jusqu'  d  la  formation  des 
principales  monarchies  de  rEurope.  Par  M.  le  Comte  A.  de  St  Priest :  Pair  de 
France.    2  vols,  in  8vo.    Paris.    1842 
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contested  it.  To  call  in  question  his  power,  even  over  the 
church,  was  at  that  time  neither  the  interest  nor  the  intention 
of  its  members.  Above  all  things,  it  was  imperative  to  shew 
the  successor  of  Diocletian  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,"  That  Con- 
stantine still  ccntinued  to  discharge  several  of  the  functions  of 
the  ancient  pontificate,  is  clearly  proved  by  history.  Count 
Beugnot  quotes  the  following  curious  edict  of  Constantine  from 
the  Theodosian  code,  dated  321  : — "  If  our  palace  or  any  other 
public  monument  be  struck  by  lightning,  in  conformity  with 
the  old  ordinance,  the  aruspices  are  to  be  consulted,  that  it 
may  be  known  what  this  event  portends,  and  the  acts  are 
immediately  to  be  sent  for  us  to  take  cognisance  of  them." 
Again  : — "  As  regards  the  report  stating  that  the  Amphi- 
theatre had  lately  been  struck  by  lightning,  which  thou  hast 
sent  to  Heraclianus,  tribune  and  master  of  the  offices,  know 
that  they  ought  to  have  been  transmitted  to  us"  (vol.  i.  p.  90). 
In  322,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Sarmatians,  Constantine  in- 
stituted the  Sarmatian  games.  "These  games,"  says  Count 
Beugnot,  "  were  true  pagan  ceremonies,  denounced  as  such  by 
the  Christians,  and,  in  establishing  them,  the  emperor  certainly 
did  so  as  pontifex  maximus."  There  are  also  in  existence  medals 
on  which  Constantine  is  represented  in  the  costume  of  the 
sovereign  pontiff,  that  is,  with  the  head  covered. 

So  much  for  Constantine's  headship  over  the  Pagan  system. 
As  to  the  Christian  Church,  we  need  only  mention  the  Arian 
controversy: — "At  the  Council  of  Nicsea,"  writes  the  Count 
de  St  Priest,  "  the  fathers  had  the  right  to  discuss  without 
voting.  But  Constantine  alone  directed,  summed  up,  published, 
and  legalised  the  Assembly.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  presence  of 
that  assembly,  he  bowed  his  head  adorned  with  pearls  and 
diamonds ;  that  a  religious  awe  seemed  impressed  upon  his 
countenance  ;  that  he  cast  down  his  eyes  with  respect,  and 
entered  the  hall  with  a  modest  step  ;  and  that,  standing  at  the 
side  of  his  seat,  he  only  sat  down  at  the  urgent  request  of  the 
bishops.  But  that  seat  was  a  throne,  and,  if  the  Council  was 
able  to  act  with  full  liberty,  that  liberty  emanated  from  the 
prince  ;  it  was  from  him  that  it  was  asked,  it  was  he  who 
granted  it,  and  it  was  he  who  allowed  the  bishops  to  speak." 
When  the  Council  was  ended  and  its  acts  published,  Constantine 
issued  a  regular  papal  bull  against  Arius,  commencing  thus  : 
"  Constantine  the  Great,  the  august  conqueror,  to  the  bishops 
and  people  of  Judea  :  Arius  is  to  be  branded  with  infamy,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  impious  Dioscorus,"  &c. 

But  the  emperor  soon  perceived  that,  if  he  allowed  the  doc- 
trine of  the  church  to  become  fixed,  she  would  free  herself  from 
his  power.  He  therefore  recalled  the  Arians  and  wrote  Athan- 
asius,  bishop  of  Alexandria :  "  My  will  being  known  to  you,  you 
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are  not  to  refuse  entrance  into  the  church  to  any  who  may 
ask  it ;  and  if  I  hear  that  you  have  refused  the  communion  to 
any  who  may  desire  it,  I  shall  immediately  send  a  person  who 
will  depose  you  from  your  see  by  my  orders,  and  compel  you  to 
quit  Alexandria."  Athanasius,  as  we  know,  was  not  the  man 
to  be  brow-beaten  ;  he  refused  to  admit  the  Arians,  and  was 
actually  banished  td  Treves,  where  he  remained  till  after  the 
death  of  Constantine.  Thus  the  same  man  who  had  published 
the  decrees  of  the  orthodox  Council  of  Nicaea,  recalled  the  de- 
posed Arian  bishops,  and  reinstated  them  in  their  diocese. 
The  curious  monument  which  adorned  the  centre  of  Constanti- 
nople seems  a  fit  emblem  of  the  confusion  that  reigned  in  the 
mind  of  Constantine  :  "  We  must  admit,"  remarks  the  Prince 
Albert  de  Broglie,  "  as  is  positively  affirmed  in  the  Alexandrine 
Chronicle,  that  Constantine  did  either  steal  from  Rome,  or  get 
exactly  imitated,  the  talisman  of  the  Roman  power,  the  Palla- 
dium brought  by  Eneas  from  Pergamos,  and  placed  it  under 
the  column  of  porphyry  which  rose  in  the  centre  of  the  prin- 
cipal square  at  Constantinople,  crowned  by  his  own  statue. 
This  column  of  porphyry  itself  was  a  curious  witness  of  the 
singular  accommodations  that  mark  times  of  transition.  It  had 
been  taken  from  the  temple  of  the  Sun  at  Heliopolis.  As  for 
the  statue  of  Apollo,  it  was  preserved  under  the  name  of  Con- 
stantine, with  this  inscription  underneath,  *  To  Constantine, 
brilliant  as  the  sun!  The  shining  aureola  round  the  head 
had  even  been  preserved,  and  that  nothing  might  be  wanting 
in  this  singular  amalgam,  the  historian  adds,  that  the  rays  of 
the  aureola  resembled  the  nails  of  the  Lord's  Passion  ;  all  which, 
however,  did  not  prevent  this  little  edifice  from  going  currently 
in  the  city  by  the  name  of  *  The  Fortune  of  new  Borne.'  Some 
writers  even  pretend  that  lamps  were  burned  and  sacrifices 
offered  in  honour  of  it.  Socrates.  (I.  17),  affirms  that  a  piece 
of  the  true  cross  was  placed  under  the  statue,  which  would 
complete  this  singular  confusion/' 

But  how  stood  Constantine  as  to  his  personal  profession  of 
Christianity  1  The  sovereign  who  had  the  right  of  entrance 
into  the  councils,  who  had  appointed  bishops  and  composed 
theological  dissertations  during  twenty  years  of  his  life,  who 
had  been  celebrated  in  all  the  pulpits,  and  who  carried  the 
cross  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  not  only  had  not  received  the 
first  sacrament  of  the  Christian  faith,  but  had  never  openly 
ranged  himself  among  those  who  aspired  to  it.  He  was  neither 
baptized,  nor  even  ajcatechumen.  Participating  with  a  famili- 
arity almost  excessive  in  all  the  details  of  church  government, 
he  was  not  initiated  into  its  mysteries.  But  the  man,  whose 
hands  were  imbrued  in  the  blood  of  a  wife  and  a  son,  could  not 
die  thus,  neither  Christian  nor  pagan,  especially  when  he  could, 
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at  any  time,  obtain  from  his  complacent  bishops  the  rite  which 
was  supposed  to  wash  out  all  the  stains  of  former  life,  and 
secure  to  the  dying  man  his  peace  with  God. 

The  Prince  de  Broglie  thus  graphically  describes  the  baptism 
and  death  of  Gonstantine  : — "  He  celebrated  the  Eastern  festi- 
val of  337  with  more  devoutness  than  usual.     He  passed  the 
whole  night  in  prayer  in  the  Ghurch  of  the  Holy  Apostles.    A 
few  days  later  he  was  attacked  by  a  slight  indisposition.     He 
was  advised  to  try  natural  hot  baths  at  Heleoopolis,  in  Cilicia. 
The  malady,  however,  continued  to  make  rapid  progress,  and 
he  arrived  there  too  ill  to  try  the  effect  of  the  waters.     He 
merely  went  to  the  new  church  dedicated  to  the  martyr  of  the 
place.     There  he  prostrated  himself,  confessed  his  sins  aloud, 
and  begged  that  he  might  receive  the  imposition  of  hands,  the 
indispensable  preliminary  to  the  reception  of  the  holy  mysteries. 
At  the  evident  approach  of  death,  the  time  for  delay  was  past, 
and  Gonstantine,  whom  the  pleasures  and  the  passions  of  life  had 
never  turned  away  from  the  uneasy  thought  of  another  exist- 
ence, set  himself  resolutely  to  face  the  dread  future  awaiting 
him.     He  implored,  with  the  deepest  anguish,  to  be  baptized. 
Transported   from  Helenopolis,  where  there  was  no  suitable 
abode  for  him,  to  his  palace  of  Asquiron,  on  the  outskirts  of 
Nicomedia,  he  instantly  sent  for  the  bishops  of  the  province, 
and  said  to  them,  '  Behold  the  day  for  which  I  have  so  long 
thirsted  !  behold  the  salutary  moment  I  have  been  asking  of 
God !  behold  the  hour  in  which  I  am  to  be  permitted  to  be 
sealed  with  the  seal  of  immortality  !     I  had  always  hoped  to 
be  able  to  accomplish  this  great  act  in  the  river  Jordan,  where 
our  Saviour  bathed  his  sacred  members,  to  serve  as  an  example 
for  us.     But  God  knows  what  is  good  for  us,  and  thinks  proper 
to  call  me  to  this  honour,  even  here.     Let  there  be  then  no 
longer  any  hesitation,  for  if  God,  who  is  the  arbiter  of  life  and 
death,  prolong  ray  existence  here  below,  it  is  my  firm  resolution 
to  mingle  among  the  people  of  God ;  it  is  my  desire  to  be 
admitted  into  the  church,  to  pray  among  the  faithful,  and  I 
shall  impose  upon  myself  the  rule  of  conforming  to  the  divine 
will.' "   It  was  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Nicomedia,  who  administered 
baptism,  and  Jerome,  in  relating  the  fact,  adds  that  the  em- 
peror thus  involved  himself  in  the  Arian  heresy.     The  Prince 
de  Broglie  protests,  in  the  name  of  history,  against  the  severity 
of  this   sentence.     "  Eusebius   had   not  openly   abjured  the 
Nicean  creed,  and  Constantino,  in  following  his  counsels,  did 
not  think  that  he  was  separating  himself  from  the  unity  of  the 
church.      Neither  his  illusion  nor  his  excessive  obedience  to 
his  bishop  could  prejudice  the  sincerity  of  his  faith.     His  joy 
at  seeing  himself  a  Christian  was  extreme.     When  the  sacred 
rites  were  terminated,  he  expressed  his  wish  to  retain  the  white 
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garments  of  the  catechumen,  and  refused  to  be  reinvested  with 
the  purple.  He  caused  his  bed  to  be  hung  with  draperies  of 
the  purest  white.  These  symbols  of  purity,  the  signs  of  a  re- 
conquered innocence,  called  forth  in  him  transports  of  gratitude 
and  admiration.  He  prayed  aloud,  and  was  heard  to  say,  '  On 
this  day  I  am  truly  happy;  now  I  am  worthy  of  immortal  life  ; 
Now  it  is  that  I  see  divine  light.  Wretched,  truly  wretched 
are  they  who  are  deprived  of  this  blessing.'"  He  expired  on 
the  22d  of  May  337,  the  day  of  Pentecost.  The  body,  wrapped 
in  purple,  crowned  with  the  royal  diadem,  and  enclosed  in  a 
golden  coffin,  was  immediately  transported  to  Constantinople, 
in  the  midst  of  the  usual  signs  of  respect  and  grief.  It  was 
exposed  in  the  great  hall  of  the  palace,  upon  a  platform  raised 
several  steps  from  the  floor,  lighted  by  thousands  of  torches  in 
golden  candlesticks.  All  the  great  officers,  all  the  secretaries, 
all  the  people  of  quality,  came  before  the  corpse  to  make  their 
accustomed  genuflexions,  and  his  servants  came  as  usual  to  ask 
his  orders.     He  had  reigned  thirty  years  and  ten  months. 

Thus  died  Constantino,  leaving  the  church  a  prey  to  fierce 
contentions,  which  his  interference  had  only  embittered,  and  a 
son  upon  the  throne,  who  had  inherited  all  his  father's  love  of 
power  and  theological  pedantry  without  his  talents  for  govern- 
ing. The  pagans  did  not  hesitate  to  add  Constantine  to  the 
list  of  the  gods,  and  the  eastern  church  canonised  him.  "  Con- 
scientious pagans,"  says  the  Count  de  Beugnot,  "ready  to 
forget  injuries,  devoted  themselves  to  the  worship  of  this 
deified  Christian.  The  formula  devotus  nomini  majestatique 
ejus  remained  during  his  lifetime  on  the  monuments  erected 
to  him,  and  after  his  death  there  was  no  hesitation  in  giving 
him  the  qualification  of  Divus.  On  the  same  medals  where  he 
is  called  a  god,  he  is  represented  armed  with  the  Labarum  " 
(vol.  L  p.  109,  110).  This  has  led  Professor  Matter  to  observe 
that  "  Constantino's  eternal  glory  is  to  have  contented  both 
parties  so  well  that  he  has  been  canonised  by  the  Christians 
and  deified  by  the  Pagans." 

But,  however  far  he  pushed  his  "divine  right"  over  ihe 
church,  his  conduct  seems  moderate  and  reserved  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  his  son.  At  the  Council  of  Milan,  Constan- 
tius  drew  up  with  his  own  hand  a  formula  more  decidedly 
Arian  than  the  semi-Arian  bishops  had  yet  ventured  to  pro- 
pose, and,  finding  that  some  among  them  demurred  to  signing 
it,  he  entered  the  hall  from  behind  the  tapestry,  where  he  had 
been  listening  to  the  discussions,  and  began  discussing  it  him- 
self. "  The  doctrine  you  are  combating,"  said  he,  "  is  mine  ; 
if  it  is  false,  as  you  pretend,  how  comes  it  that  God,  seconding 
my  arms,  has  placed  the  whole  world  under  my  law  ? "  "  This 
deification  of  fortune,"  adds  the  Prince  de  Broglie,  "sounds 
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strange  in  the  mouth  of  a  Christian."  The  greater  part  of  the 
bishops  succumbed  to  the  Emperor,  and  signed  the  formula, 
but,  blessed  be  God,  who  never  leaves  himself  without  some 
witnesses,  men  were  found  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  Athanasius 
and  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  and  to  prefer  banishment  to  the  giving 
up  of  the  truth.  The  first  convoy  of  exiles  consisted  of  137  per- 
sons, ecclesiastic  and  lay.  But  it  was  in  Egypt  that  the  persecu- 
tion was  most  violent  :  "  sixteen  bishops  were  banished,  thirty 
forced  to  flee  ;  everywhere  priests  were  dispersed,  martyred,  or 
proscribed,  churches  were  pillaged,  and  instruments  of  torture 
set  up  on  all  the  public  places  ;  all  these  disorders  covered 
Egypt  with  a  desolation  not  equalled  by  any  of  the  pagan  per- 
secutions. As  was  to  be  expected,  Athanasius  was  the  chief 
object  of  the  emperor's  hatred.  He  used  every  measure  to 
get  the  refractory  bishop  into  his  power  :  "  Senate,  people  of 
Alexandria,"  writes  he,  "  all  you  young  men  of  the  city, 
assemble,  join  together,  pursue  the  traitor,  or  know  that  I 
count  you  my  enemies.  If  he  has  taken  refuge  among  the 
barbarians,  he  must  be  dragged  from  thence."  But  God  had 
prepared  in  the  desert  of  Thebes  a  refuge  for  his  servant, 
where  the  monks  kept  him  concealed  until  the  death  of  Con- 
stantine.  The  church  was  now  completely  under  the  civil 
power.  When  Constantius  had  treacherously  slain  his  kins- 
man Gallus,  the  brother  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  "  a  concert 
of  enthusiasm  and  admiration  greeted  the  felicity  of  this 
sovereign,  who  could  make  and  unmake  emperors  with  a  nod. 
The  courtiers  styled  him  '  your  Eternity'  and  to  this  ludicrous 
title  ministers  of  God  did  not  blush  to  join  one  almost  as  pro- 
fane, 'Bishop  of  Bishops.'  Constantius  was  now  seated  at 
Milan,  in  all  the  infatuation  of  sovereign  power.  It  was 
always  himself,  his  power  and  his  pride,  that  he  had  in  view. 
Believing  himself  master  of  the  church,  it  suited  his  purpose 
that  the  church,  in  her  turn,  should  be  mistress  of  all.  He 
promised  her  dominion  to  console  her  for  her  servitude.  It  is 
not  the  only  time  in  history  that  such  bargains  have  been 
offered  to  the  church,  and,  in  fact,  despotism  can  hardly  offer 
any  other.  Riches  for  her  ministers,  punishments  for  her  ene- 
mies, is  aU  that  absolute  power  can  place  at  her  service." — (De 
Broglie,  vol.  iii.  249-363.) 

It  became  the  fashion  in  the  court  to  be  of  the  same  religion 
as  the  monarch ;  and  what  was  that  court  ?  A  place  which 
two  pagan  writers,  Libonius  and  Ammianus,  call  "  the  nursery 
of  every  vice, — in  which  reigned  impiety,  avarice,  and  unbridled 
ambition,  under  the  cegis  of  the  eunuchs,  and  a  crowd  of  per- 
sons drawn  from  the  lowest  ranks  of  society."  "  Perjury,  blas- 
phemy, the  avowed  contempt  of  ail  morality,  were  common 
things  in  this  so-called  Christian  court." — (Beugnot,  vol.  i.  146.) 

VOL.  XIII. — NO.  XLIX.  I  i 
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So  general  had  this  habit  of  servility  become,  that,  as  de 
Broglie  justly  remarks,  in  speaking  of  Julian,  it  is  strange  that 
"  this  defection,  so  long  meditated,  adjourned,  dreaded,  appears 
neither  to  have  caused  indignation  nor  surprise  in  those 
around  him.  People  were  tired  of  religious  quarrels,  minds 
had  become  uncertain  and  disgusted  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
strifes.  The  courtiers,  the  functionaries,  were  accustomed  to 
follow  all  the  caprices  of  their  master  in  regard  to  doctrine, 
and  to  consider  religion  as  a  means  for  intrigue  and  ambition. 
There  were  numbers  of  Christians  besides  made  to  order  by 
the  fancy  of  Constantine  and  Constantius,  who  were  ready  to 
sell  their  apostasy  at  the  same  price  as  their  conversion." 
Constantine  had  spent  large  sums  of  money  in  paying  people 
to  become  Christians.  He  had  told  the  bishop,  at  the  Council 
of  Nicea,  that  a  benevolent  and  hospitable  welcome  and 
presents  did  more  than  mere  exhortations,  which  are  never 
very  efficacious,  since  there  are  but  few  who  are  animated  with 
a  real  zeal  for  the  truth !  Constantino's  policy  was  thus  to 
entice  the  Pagans  into  Christianity,  but  the  church,  once 
firmly  established,  applied  to  the  secular  power  to  aid  her  in 
destroying  the  idol  temples,  and  in  forcing  the  Pagans  into  her 
bosom.  The  temptation  which  her  Divine  Head  had  with- 
stood when  the  spirit  of  evil  shewed  him  all  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world,  was  renewed  to  the  church,  but  it  proved  too  strong 
for  her !  Having  already  left  her  first  love,  she  was  dazzled  by 
the  prospect  of  ease,  comfort,  riches,  and  imperial  patronage. 
The  path  assigned  her,  the  path  of  shame  and  suffering,  the 
path  of  preaching  and  praying,  was  too  painful,  too  tedious  ; 
and,  like  Esau,  she  sold  her  birthright  for  the  mess  of  pottage. 
And  what  did  she  gain  ?  Numbers  ?  Yes,  numbers  of  rotten 
sheep,  who  infected  the  whole  flock.  It  will  not  require  many 
quotations  to  shew  that  the  pagans,  on  being  thrust  into  the 
church,  brought  with  them  a  long  train  of  idolatries  and  super- 
stitious practices  ;  and,  like  the  nations  whom  the  king  of 
Assyria  brought  into  the  land  of  Israel,  "  they  feared  the  Lord, 
and  served  their  own  gods."  "  When  the  Florentines  became 
Christians,  they  stipulated  that  their  statue  of  Mars  should  be 
respected.  It  was  therefore  removed  carefully  from  the 
temple,  and  placed  on  a  pedestal  near  the  river,  which  flows 
through  the  city.  For  a  long  time  the  Christians  feared  and 
invoked  this  god,  who  had  only  been  half  dethroned."  When 
Theodosius  the  Great  marched  against  the  usurper  Eugene,  and 
was  defeated  in  the  first  encounter,  his  soldiers  attributed  that 
defeat  to  the  protection  of  Hercules,  whose  image  floated  on  the 
standards  of  Eugene.  The  officers  even  counselled  the  emperor 
not  to  hazard  a  decisive  battle  on  this  account.  In  Spain  the 
Christians,  crowned  with  flowers,  sacrificed  to  idols,  accepted 
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the  functions  oi  flamens  or  decemvirs,  and  gave  themselves  up 
without  restraint  to  all  the  acts  of  the  old  superstition. 

Why  should  we  abandon  gods  that  the  Christians  worship 
along  with  us?  was  the  answer  returned  by  the  pagans  of 
Africa  when  urged  to  renounce  their  idols.  Augustine  found 
great  fault  with  the  voluntary  share  which  his  parishioners 
took  in  the  banquets  held  in  the  pagan  temples.  "  What  do 
you  say  at  these  bad  tables  ?  you  cannot  speak  of  the  gospel, 
but  you  hear  idols  spoken  of  The  pagans  murmur,  Was  not 
Christ  a  man?  Is  it  not  true  that  he  was  crucified?"  The 
Christians  vindicated  their  conduct  by  a  sophism ;  they  said 
they  did  not  eat  in  the  temple  of  false  gods,  but  in  that  of  the 
genius  of  Carthage,  and  that  the  statue  of  this  genius  was 
nothing  but  a  stone.  That  stone,  answers  Augustine,  passes 
for  a  divinity,  since  an  altar  has  been  erected  before  it.  The 
goddess  Coelesta  was  adored  by  the  Christians  in  Africa,  who, 
after  sacrificing  in  honour  of  her,  had  the  assurance  to  take 
part  in  the  acts  of  Christian  worship.  Leo  tells  us  that  many 
Christians  worshipped  the  rising  sun  on  high  places  ;  others, 
going  up  the  steps  of  St  Peter's,  turned  round  and  bowed  to 
the  rising  sun.  Towards  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century, 
things  were  come  to  such  a  point  that  the  choice  of  a  religion 
passed  as  something  quite  unimportant.  People  embraced 
the  new  religion  from  motives  of  interest,  curiosity,  fashion, 
and  then  abandoned  it  on  the  first  opportunity.  It  was  not, 
strictly  speaking,  indifference,  for  indifference  counsels  a  man 
to  remain  in  the  religion  in  which  he  is  bom,  but  it  was  down- 
right atheism,  a  revolting  depravity,  a  loudly  expressed  con- 
tempt, for  all  that  is  most  sacred.  How  often  had  the  church, 
struggling,  but  in  vain,  against  the  progress  of  the  evil,  to 
regret  the  too  easy  manner  in  which  she  has  made  recruits 
from  the  mob,  the  pagan  vulgus  !  Men  shamefully  ignorant, 
without  honour,  without  a  shadow  of  piety,  accessible  only  to 
the  basest  motives  of  interest,  rushed  in  to  pollute  the  Christian 
temple  with  their  presence.  All  the  practices  of  the  art  of 
divination,  long  after  the  graver  pagans  treated  these  ridiculous 
rites  with  disdain,  or  only  with  conventional  respect,  remained 
in  high  favour  among  these  nominal  Christians.  They  swore 
by  the  false  gods,  they  feasted  on  the  fifth  day  dedicated  to 
Jupiter,  and  took  part  in  the  games,  the  festivals,  and  the 
sacred  feasts  of  paganism.  The  ceremonies  of  Christianity 
hardly  preserved  a  shred  of  their  primitive  solemnity.  It  was 
not  uncommon  to  hear  pagan  hymns  sung  at  the  Christian 
solemnities,  to  see  the  faithful  dancing  round  the  cathedrals 
according  to  the  old  heathenish  custom.  Inside  the  churches 
matters  went  on  with  no  more  decency  ;  people  went  tljere  to 
talk  over  their  business  oi-  to  amuse  themselves.     Frequently 
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the  noise  was  so  great,  the  shouts  of  laughter  so  loud,  that  the 
reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  could  not  be  heard.  The  faith- 
ful disputed,  sometimes  fought,  or  called  out  to  the  reader  to 
stop,  and  compelled  him  to  sing  more  to  their  taste.  The  rage 
for  the  theatre  and  circus  was  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
Roman  world.  The  very  emperors,  who  were^  enacting  the 
most  rigorous  edicts  against  paganism,  protected  the  circus  and 
theatre.  "  Far  from  wishing  to  deprive  the  people,"  says  Pro- 
fessor Chastel,  "  of  their  ancient  amusements,  they  invited  the 
magistrates  to  take  part  in  them,  and  to  renew  them  from  time 
to  time,  in  order  to  secure  the  popular  favour ;  they  had  games 
celebrated  on  triumphal  occasions,  at  the  erection  of  their 
statues,  or  the  anniversaries  of  their  accession.  We  find  them, 
by  express  edicts,  providing  for  the  purchase  and  transport  of 
wild  beasts  for  the  amphitheatre  of  Constantinople."  By  way 
of  exception,  too,  the  orders  of  priests,  whose  office  it  was  more 
particularly  to  preside  over  the  public  plays,  were  allowed  to 
subsist.  The  rage  for  the  amphitheatre  and  circus  was  so 
great,  that  not  all  the  eloquence  of  an  Augustine  or  a  Chrysos- 
tom  could  prevent  the  crowd  from  rushing  thither  on  the  days 
even  of  church  festivals,  and  leaving  the  house  of  God  almost 
deserted.  Sadly  discouraged  and  disheartened,  the  Bishop  of 
Hippo  says  to  the  few  who  remained  to  hear  him  on  these 
occasions,  "  You  are  here  few  in  numbers ;  but  if  you  have 
listened  as  you  ought,  you  are  numerous  enough."  And  again, 
"  Listen  to  me,  little  flock,  those  who  hear  are  many,  but  those 
who  listen  are  few.  I  see  the  threshing-floor  and  the  chaff, 
but  where  is  the  grain?"  And  yet  Augustine  himself  had 
been  one  of  the  foremost  in  getting  the  churches  filled  at  all 
hazards. 

When  the  emperor  Julian  went  to  Antioch,  his  devotion  to 
the  gods  was  turned  into  ridicule.  Hardly  any  one  would  be 
present  at  his  sacrifice,  and  the  crowd  shouted  in  his  ears, 
"Confounded  be  all  they  who  put  their  trust  in  graven  images." 
"  But  there  was  one  thing  for  which  the  brilliant  and  sensual 
Antioch  could  not  pardon  Julian,  his  dislike  to  the  circus  and 
theatre.  When  the  catechumen  was  leaving  the  font,  his  fore- 
head still  bathed  with  the  holy  water,  a  joyous  group  in  the 
street  running  to  the  theatre,  the  distant  sound  of  music,  the 
accents  of  the  singers'  voices,  were  sometimes  enough  to  turn 
him  from  grace.  Such  a  one,  who  the  day  before  had  braved 
the  indignation  of  the  magistrates,  and  passed  boldly  beneath 
the  imperial  eye  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  could  not  the 
next  day  resist  the  fancy  of  going  to  see  a  lion  newly  come 
from  Africa,  or  a  chained  gladiator  from  the  heart  of  Britain." 
— (De  Broglie,  vol.  iv.  303.)  Salvianus,  bishop  of  Marseilles, 
says,  "  The  arms  of  the  barbarians  were  resounding  round  the 
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walls  of  Cyrtha  and  Carthage,  and  yet  the  church  of  Carthage 
was  wildly  diverting  itself  in  the  circus  and  merry-making  in 
the  theatres/' 

The  church  had  brought  upon  itself  the  terrible  necessity  of 
receiving  all  and  every  one  who  demanded  admission  ;  for  how 
could  she  shut  her  gates  against  men  whose  worship  was  for- 
bidden, and  whose  temples  were  shut  by  imperial  edicts  at  the 
instigation,  or  at  least  with  the  approbation  of  the  bishops  ? 
For  the  same  reason  they  were  obliged  to  be  exceedingly  in- 
dulgent towards  apostates.  Laws  and  penalties  had  been 
obtained  against  them,  and  when  they  solicited  leave  to  return, 
in  order  to  escape  from  punishment,  was  the  church  free  to 
repulse  them?  How  could  the  bishops  tell  people  to  wait 
until  their  sincerity  was  proved,  when  they  replied,  "If  you  do 
not  receive  us,  the  law  will  lay  hold  on  us,"  "  The  master- 
stroke of  policy  is  to  bring  religion  to  abdicate  her  rights,  and 
to  engage  her  in  false  situations  where  she  is  either  compelled 
to  sacrifice  herself,  or  shew  herself  inhuman." — (Roget,  p.  290.) 

In  the  fifth  century  the  church  had  so  completely  imbibed 
the  vices  of  Roman  society,  that  there  seemed  no  remedy ; 
Christianity  appeared  powerless  to  save  society  from  the  doom 
of  the  ancient  world,  but  God  had  provided  a  remedy.  Hear 
what  a  Roman  Catholic  writer,  Beugnot,  says  on  this  subject : 
"  Whoever  would  wish  to  form  an  idea  of  the  degree  of  per- 
versity to  which  human  nature  can  descend,  has  only  to  read 
the  seventh  book  of  Salvianus's  work.  This  book,  like  the 
other  seven,  seems  dictated  by  the  deepest  irritation  ;  the 
author  is  unable  to  keep  the  calmness  which,  as  a  minister  of 
the  divine  word,  he  ought  to  preserve,  and  he  gives  himself  up 
unrestrainedly  to  the  horror  which  the  corruption  of  the  neo- 
phytes awakens  in  him.  Through  these  outbursts  of  auger  can 
be  perceived  this  thought,  sad  without  doubt,  but  too  true,  and 
which  he  alone  of  all  the  Fathers  of  this  period  had  the 
merit  of  conceiving  ;  it  is,  that  Christianity  was  powerless  to 
save  society  from  ruin,  and  that  the  regeneration  of  Europe 
must  be  the  result  of  the  invasion  of  those  savage  peoples, 
almost  all  idolatrous,  whose  surges  had  already  overspread 
almost  the  whole  of  Europe.  When  Salvianus  compares  the 
Romans  to  the  Vandals,  the  Franks,  the  Goths,  or  the  Huns, 
and  judges  them  inferior  to  these  barbarians,  he  hints  that  the 
Roman  race,  corrupted  and  degraded,  needs  to  mingle  its  blood 
with  that  of  the  virgin  races  which  the  north  is  precipitating 
upon  the  west,  in  order  to  be  renewed." — (Tome  ii.  p.  231.) 

When  the  Jews  would  not  receive  the  gospel,  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas "  shook  off  the  dust  of  their  feet  against  them,"  and 
turned  to  the  Gentiles.  If  the  successors  of  the  apostles  had 
followed  their  example,  "  if,  instead  of  insisting  on  making  so 
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many  false  Christians  in  order  to  construct  the  vain  phantom 
of  a  universal  church  upon  the  pattern  of  the  empire,  they  had 
crossed  the  frontier  and  carried  the  gospel  to  the  northern  tribes 
of  Europe,  the  terrible  invasion  of  these  barbaric  hordes  might 
have  been  arrested.  They  preferred,  however,  perishing  under 
the  executioner's  axe,  or  by  the  teeth  of  wild  beasts,  to  leaving 
their  cities,  to  abandoning  their  Roman  life.  The  liberty  of 
the  forests  terrifies  men  accustomed  to  the  fascinating  slavery 
of  civilised  manners.  The  world  has  paid  dear  for  this  stop- 
page of  the  gospel  at  the  limits  of  Rome/' — (Roget,  323.) 

Our  author  goes  on  to  suppose  how  different  might  have 
been  the  world's  destiny  if  Christianity  had  been  implanted  in 
Germany  at  the  same  time  with  the  empire.  "  But  the 
church,  which  was  intended  to  destroy  Roman  life  by  regener- 
ating it,  and  at  the  same  time  to  organise  barbaric  life,  failed 
in  both  these  vocations.  Overborne  by  Roman  life,  she  dis- 
pensed with  the  duty  of  going  to  evangelise  the  barbarians. 
It  was  then  that  the  barbarians  came  themselves,  unwittingly, 
torch  and  sword  in  hand,  to  seek  the  gospel;  and  overturning 
at  the  same  blow  the  empire  and  the  imperial  church,  that 
work  of  so  many  guilty  connivances,  they  opened  a  highway  in 
which  Christianity  could  move,  painfully  it  is  true,  amid  the 
scattered  members  of  the  broken  Colossus,  but  in  which  it  cer- 
tainly did  move."  It  was  time,  indeed,  to  disengage  it  from 
this  putrefied  atmosphere,  where  it  was  losing  movement  and 
life.  Let  us  not  be  deceived  by  the  boast  of  antiquity  ;  great 
as  the  height  to  which  corruption  may  have  risen  since  that 
time,  it  has  never  equalled  that  of  the  Roman  world  in  its  last 
days.  The  last  moral  fibres  were  then  attacked,  and  the 
most  frightful  calamities  could  hardly  rouse  the  people  from 
that  frivolous  and  scoffing  materialism  which  is  the  supreme 
delight  of  hearts  hardened  by  debauchery  and  selfishness. 
'What  a  misery  is  ours!'  cries  Salvianus;  'beasts  of  burden 
are  cured  by  the  knife  or  by  fire  ;  if  the  dead  flesh  is  burned 
or  cut,  it  is  replaced  by  living  flesh.  As  for  us,  we  pass  und^r 
the  sword,  we  pass  through  the  fire,  but  neither  the  edge  of  the 
one  nor  the  fury  of  the  other  can  cure  us.  .  .  .  No  more  peace, 
no  more  security,  all  is  falling  around  us,  vice  alone  persists  in 
living  on ;  if  our  misfortunes  are  frightful,  our  love  of  pleasure 
is  not  less  preposterous.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  man  expecting 
captivity  and  yet  thinking  of  the  circus  ?  fearing  death  and  yet 
laughing  ?  But  we,  in  the  very  face  of  slavery,  enjoy  ourselves ; 
in  the  prospect  of  being  murdered,  we  laugh  I  One  might 
imagine  that  the  whole  Roman  population  has  been  somehow 
saturated  with  sardonic  herbs.  They  die  laughing !  Thus  are 
still  verified  the  words  of  our  Master,  '  Woe  unto  you  who 
laugh  now,  for  ye  shall  weep.'    In  the  revolution  wrought  in 
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the  fifth  century,  the  gospel  neglected,  despised  by  the  Eomans, 
passed  over  to  the  barbarians.  But  the  wonderful  thing  is  that 
this  revolution  is  still  going  forward  in  our  day,  and  that  we 
are  being  carried  onwards  in  the  movements  of  the  sphere  where 
it  is  taking  place  !  Kome  is  still  standing,  and  the  work  of 
the  barbarians  is  far  from  being  ended." — (Roget,  324!-327.) 

For  a  length  of  time  matters  seemed  only  to  get  worse ;  the 
bishops  gained  the  ascendancy  over  the  barbarian  chiefs,  who 
got  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  Rome.  One  cannot  help  re- 
flecting that  there  were  other  tribes  far  away  north  in  the 
forests  of  Germany,  and  in  the  steppes  between  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Baltic,  and  among  the  wilds  of  Britain,  whom  the 
gospel  reached,  it  is  true,  through  monks  from  Rome,  but  who, 
receiving  it  into  "  honest  and  good  hearts,"  turned  out  very 
differently  from  the  Roman  hypocrites.  And  in  proof  of  this, 
we  may  appeal  to  the  fact,  that  their  whole  history  has  been  a 
struggle,  now  lulled  for  a  moment,  and  anon  breaking  out 
afresh,  until  arose  that  grand  revolt  which  freed  the  north  of 
Europe  from  the  iron  grasp  of  Romish  tyranny  and  superstition. 

M.  Roget  remarks  that,  from  the  days  of  Constantino,  the 
history  of  the  church  becomes  a  series  of  declensions  constantly 
brought  on  by  the  political  spirit  of  the  day,  and  that  every 
time  it  rises  it  is  by  means  of  monks,  who,  having  long 
lived  retired  from  the  world  and  its  affairs,  had  strengthened 
their  souls  by  a  life  passed  in  penitent  solitude ;  but  that  since 
the  religious  orders  have  become  merely  an  organised  body, 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  religious  life 
has  departed  from  them.  "  Nothing,"  he  adds,  "  seems  to  me 
to  announce  more  surely  the  fatal  character  of  the  modern 
crisis  of  Roman  Cathohcism  than  the  death  of  its  religious 
orders.  There  are  no  more  monks,  or  what  is  worse,  those  who 
remain  to  her  are  not  monks,  and  by  the  spirit  of  their  rulers 
find  themselves  even  more  engaged  in  the  political  spirit  of 
the  church  than  even  the  church  itself  Roman  Catholicism  has 
ended  by  poisoning  its  remedy,  by  corrupting  the  very  institu- 
tion that  had  so  often  saved  it  from  ruin." 

Yes,  Rome  is  still  standing,  and  the  Roman  world  is  full  of 
political  churches ;  the  great  image  that  the  Babylonian  king  saw 
in  his  night  dream  is  still  upright,  though  tottering;  the  stone  cut 
out  without  hands  seems  to  be  smiting  upon  its  feet,  that  are 
of  iron  and  clay.  Soon  shall  the  iron,  the  clay,  the  brass,  the 
silver,  and  the  gold,  be  broken  in  pieces,  and  become  like  the 
chaff  of  the  summer  thrashing-floor  ;  and  the  wind  shall  carry 
it  away,  and  no  place  shall  be  found  for  it.  Then  shall  the 
revolution,  begun  in  the  fifth  century  by  the  barbarians,  be 
fully  accomplished ;  then  shall  the  stone  that  smote  the  image  be- 
come a  great  mountain,  and  fill  the  whole  earth  ! 

K.  D.  F. 
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Art.  IV. — The  Imprecatory  Psalms. 

WHAT  are  called  the  Imprecatory  Psalms,  have  been  charged 
with  expressing  feelings  of  vindictiveness,  altogether  at  vari- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  This  charge  of  course,  involves 
the  character  of  the  psalmists,  and  has  been  used  to  disparage 
the  real  worth  of  their  religious  affections  and  attainments 
and  consequently  affects  painfully  the  feelings  of  those  who 
are  bound  to  the  psalmists  by  those  ties  of  brotherhood  which 
connect  with  one  another  believers  of  all  ages.  Fortunately, 
however,  so  far  as  the  psalmists  are  known  to  us,  their  charac- 
ter will  not  bear  the  stain.  David,  who  alone  is  really  put  on 
his  trial  by  this  charge,  was  a  man  capable  certainly,  as  all 
men  are,  of  occasional  acts  of  cruelty  on  sudden  and  strong 
temptation  ;  but  incapable  of  cherishing  deliberately  cruel  de- 
signs, and  much  more  incapable  of  deliberately  publishing 
relentless  passions.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  psychology,  if 
there  be  any  laws  regulating  the  development  and  consistency 
of  character,  we  argue,  not  from  the  fact  of  his  being  a  good 
man,  but  from  the  whole  build  of  his  moral  constitution,  that 
any  psalm  written  by  David  must  be  misinterpreted,  if  it  seems 
to  breathe  mere  cruelty  and  vindictiveness.  If  nothing  more 
was  involved,  however,  than  the  character  of  David,  the  discus- 
sion would  have  comparatively  little  importance.  We  might 
have  to  adopt  a  new  reading  of  his  character,  allowing  it 
greater  compass,  and  regarding  it  as  a  more  striking  instance 
than  we  had  previously  supposed,  of  the  inconsistency  by  which 
unfortunately  even  good  men  are  characterised. 

But  the  charge  against  the  Imprecatory  Psalms  has  been 
pressed  for  the  purpose  of  disparaging  the  Scriptures  as  a  whole, 
and  overthrowing  their  claim  to  anything  worthy  of  being 
called  inspiration.  If  these  psalms  do  really  breathe  such 
cruelty  and  vindictiveness  ;  if  they  are  really  at  variance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  then  the  verbal,  and  even  the  plenary 
inspiration  of  Scripture  can  no  longer  be  maintained.  Nay, 
more  ;  not  only  must  we,  in  accordance  with  the  clamours  of  so 
many  writers  of  the  present  day,  withdraw  our  confidence  from 
all  such  scriptural  statements  as  refer  to  matters  of  science  and 
history,  but  we  must  abandon  Scripture  as  an  authority,  and 
even  as  a  trustworthy  guide  in  its  own  special  region  of  moral 
and  spiritual  truth.  This  being  evident,  the  case  against  these 
psalms  has  been  urged  to  an  extremity.  Many  would,  appa- 
rently, have  us  regard  them  as  singular  in  all  literature  for  the 
rigour  of  pitiless  wrath  ;  while  it  must  be  allowed  that  too 
many  of  the  pleas  advanced  in  their  defence  have  been  such  as 
still  more  to  disturb  those  friends  of  revealed  truth  who  were 
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already  perplexed  by  the  subject,  and  to  afford  to  the  adversary 
still  more  plausible  grounds  to  impugn  the  morality  of  the 
psalms  and  their  defenders. 

There  are  two  distinct  platforms  on  which  the  subject  may 
be  discussed :  the  lower  or  more  general,  and  the  higher  or 
more  particular.  On  the  first  of  these,  if  the  difficulties  of  the 
subject  cannot  be  entirely  removed,  the  virus  of  the  charge  at 
least  is  easily  neutralised. 

First,  It  will  not  be  disputed  that  there  are  circumstances 
which  not  only  warrant,  but  so  absolutely  and  manifestly  call 
for  the  feeling  and  expression  of  indignation,  that,  in  failing 
then  to  exhibit  such  feelings,  a  man  so  far  comes  short  of  being 
a  good  man.  Wh«n  we  see  men  devoted  to  evil  courses,  we 
may  well  wish  and  pray  that  they  may  be  brought  to  higher 
views  and  sounder  principles.  But  perverse,  obstinate  per- 
sistence in  spite  of  experience  and  clear  knowledge,  in  prac- 
tices grossly  evil,  justly  excites  something  beside,  something 
different  from,  the  mere  desire  for  the  amelioration  of  the  evil- 
doers. Sin  involves  misery,  and  that  misery  excites  a  good 
man's  compassion  ;  but  sin  is  something  more  than  misery,  and 
the  perception  of  that  "  something  more  "  has  its  legitimate 
effect  upon  our  minds.  We  pity  a  man  even  when  his  destitu- 
tion arises  from  his  own  folly.  But  when  he  takes  ignoble  ad- 
vantage of  our  pity,  and  underlying  his  apparent  simplicity  we 
see  a  cruel  selfishness,  a  base  deliberate  unrighteousness,  our 
pity  gives  place  to  hot  indignation.  Nor  is  this  indignation  to 
be  blamed.  No  doubt  it  becomes  us  to  cherish  benevolent  feel- 
ings towards  our  fellow-men.  But  while  benevolence  is  a  high 
and  beautiful  principle,  it  is  not  the  highest,  much  less  the  only 
principle  that  should  regulate  our  conduct.  And  besides, 
though  we  believe  that  all  righteous  action  ultimately  termi- 
nates in  a  beneficent  result,  yet,  while  the  sum  of  the 
entire  process  is  beneficent,  it  is  possible  that  every  single 
step  in  the  process  may  arise  from  a  motive,  not  of  course  in- 
consistent with,  but  quite  distinct  from,  benevolence.  And 
further,  nowhere  is  he  thought  the  best  man  who  is  least  dis- 
posed to  feel  and  express  indignation  at  the  sight  of  meanness 
and  cruelty  in  man  to  man.  And  when  the  case  of  cruelty  or 
meanness  is  flagrant,  it  is  a  mere  necessity  of  an  upright  and 
generous  nature  to  demand  that  punishment  be  inflicted  on  the 
evil-doer.  Now  this  being  so,  it  needs  but  to  believe  as  firmly 
in  the  existence  of  God  as  in  the  existence  of  man  ;  to  love  God 
as  sincerely  as  we  love  man  ;  and  to  realise  as  truly  the  rights  of 
God  as  the  rights  of  man  ;  to  justify  the  feeling  and  the  expres- 
sion of  indignation  against  wilful  and  persevering  wickedness. 
We  do  not  regard  this  consideration  as  removing  all  difficulty 
from  the  Imprecatory  Psalms.     But  it  does  avail  so  far  as  to 
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convince  us  that  whatever  other  objections  may  be  brought 
against  them,  the  feelings  which  they  express  of  indignation 
against  determined  sinners  against  God  are  neither  misplaced 
nor  unjustifiable.  It  carries  us  further,  and  warrants  this 
stronger  position,  that  the  man  who  has  at  heart  the  glory  of 
God,  and  who  entertains  a  genuine  reverence  for  truth  and  holi- 
ness, would  not  desire  that  those  who  trample  truth  and  holi- 
ness under  foot  should  go  unpunished.  No  man  indeed  has  a 
right  to  inflict  or  to  measure  the  punishment  due  to  a  fellow- 
man  for  his  sins  against  God.  But  neither  must  compassion  for 
our  fellow-man  absorb  or  obliterate  all  sense  of  justice,  all 
zeal  and  reverence  for  truth  and  hohness,  and  for  God  himself. 

We  may  add,  further,  that  patriotism  has  its  own  position 
and  rightful  claim.  When  a  nation,  hoping  against  hope,  is 
struggling  for  its  existence  against  mighty  odds,  the  grim 
watchword  that  denounces  death  as  the  wages  of  treachery  is 
allowed  by  all  to  be  as  just  as  it  is  stern.  Nor  could  we  justly 
attach  blame  to  the  poet  whose  vehement  verse  denounced 
wrath  against  the  traitor,  and  held  him  up  to  the  bitter  execra- 
tion of  men.  Now  this  is  a  light  in  which  we  may  regard  the 
Imprecatory  Psalms.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that,  owing 
to  the  peculiar  constitution  under  which  the  Hebrews  lived, 
ungodliness  was  with  them  directly  unpatriotic.  The  tenure 
by,  which  the  people  held  the  land  was  obedience  to  God,  and 
it  was  emphatically  declared — and  history  proved  the  declara- 
tion true — that  disobedience  would  be  followed  by  national 
disaster  and  ruin.  Now  it  is  evident  that  the  imprecations  in 
these  psalms  were  directed  against  men  who  were  openly 
opposing  all  true  religion  and  godliness.  And  when  the 
Hebrew  believer  and  patriot  remembered  the  deplorable  con- 
dition of  bondage  and  prostration  into  which  the  nation  had 
been  brought  in  former  times,  by  the  prevalence  among  the 
people  of  infidel  principles  and  idolatrous  practices,  why  was 
he  bound  to  speak  softly  ?  Why  is  he  to  be  blamed  for  wish- 
ing that  punishment  should  be  inflicted  by  him  to  whom 
alone  the  appeal  was  made,  upon  those  who  trifled  with  the 
nation's  safety,  and  perversely  indulged  their  lawless  desires 
and  unholy  inclinations,  in  defiance  of  all  the  lessons  of  history 
and  all  regard  for  righteousness  and  truth  ? 

But  we  cannot  further  enlarge  upon  this  less  important  part  of 
the  subject.  If  these  psalms  are  to  make  good  their  claim  to 
form  a  part  of  the  inspired  word  of  God,  we  must  take  higher 
ground  and  make  a  more  complete  defence.  What  we  have 
said,  however,  may  suffice  to  shew  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
shudder  at  these  psalms  as  breathing  any  spirit  of  inhuman 
cruelty.  Apart  from  the  form  of  expression — ^which  is  certainly 
peculiar,  as  is   every  ancient  thing — the   general   spirit  of 
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indignation  against  determined  persisters  in  unrighteousness, 
and  against  the  enemies  of  the  nation's  welfare,  is  a  spirit 
which  our  own  consciences  approve  ;  and  there  are  few,  if  any, 
of  the  Imprecatory  Psalms  in  which  it  is  not  manifest  that  this 
is  the  preponderating  spirit. 

Dismissing,  then,  as  groundless,  the  charge  that  these  psalms, 
by  manifesting  an  inhuman  spirit,  violate  the  principles  of 
ordinary  morality,  we  ascend  to  the  higher  platform  and  apply  a 
higher  standard.  Admitting  that  it  is  lawful  to  express,  on 
occasion,  indignation  against  persistent  unrighteousness,  and 
that  this  is  exemplified  in  the  New  Testament,  as  in  what 
John  says  of  Diotrephes,  what  Paul  says  of  Alexander  and 
the  High  Priest,  and  what  Christ  says  of  the  Pharisees,  it 
is  objected  that  in  the  New  Testament  this  is  exceptional, 
whereas  in  these  psalms  it  is  the  rule ;  that  the  New  Testament 
habitually  looks  to  the  renewal  and  forgiveness  of  the  sinner — 
these  psalms  exclusively  to  his  punishment,  and  that  to  ex- 
tremity ;  that,  in  short,  the  characteristic  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  intercession,  that  of  the  psalms  imprecation.  Thus,  it 
is  agreed,  the  spirit  of  these  psalms  is  evidently  alien  and 
opposite  to  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament, 

This  difficulty  was  early  recognised,  and  to  obviate  it  various 
explanations  were  offered.  Of  these  it  may  be  said  that  they 
were  not  only  unsatisfactory,  but  were  so  strained  and  violent, 
as  to  do  rather  more  harm  than  the  difficulty  which  they  pro- 
posed to  remove.  They  exhibited  all  the  well-meaning  untruth- 
fulness of  special  pleading  which,  in  the  region  of  religious 
inquiry,  is  far  more  demoralising  than  the  frank  confession  of 
ignorance  and  perplexity.  We  purpose  to  mention  and  briefly 
discuss  the  chief  of  these  explanations  before  stating  that  one 
which  satisfies  us  as  fairly  and  fully  meeting  the  case. 

First,  there  was  an  attempt  to  shew  that  it  was  entirely 
owing  to  mistranslation  that  these  psalms  appeared  to  contain 
imprecations  ;  that  in  the  original  the  language  was  prophetic 
rather  than  imprecatory.  This  attempt,  however,  had  to  be 
abandoned,  the  instances  being  too  numerous  in  which  the 
verbs  refused  to  bear  any  other  than  the  imperative  force.  The 
explanation  was  then  modified  into  this  form :  that  these 
psalms,  though  uttered  in  the  form  of  a  wish  or  prayer,  are  to 
be  considered  as  simply  predictions  of  what  would  afterwards 
come  to  pass,  i.e.  that  they  were  predictions  in  the  form  of 
imprecations.  It  is  strange  that  such  an  explanation  should 
ever  have  been  propounded  ;  for  it  is  evident  that,  to  find  a  pre- 
diction where  the  words  signify  nothing  but  a  wish,  is  to  violate 
all  the  laws  of  fair  exegesis  and  honest  interpretation.  If  we 
may  admit  that  the  inspired  writer  does  say  one  thing,  but,  for 
the  sake  of  orthodoxy,  must  be  regarded  as  having  said  some- 
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thing  quite  different,  there  is  an  end  altogether  of  the  Bible  as 
a  rule  of  faith,  and  any  text  may  support  any  opinion.  In 
short,  this  "  explanation"  is  a  singularly  rank  specimen  of  what 
is  usually  styled  "  explaining  away."  Bat  further  ;  if  this  ex- 
planation were  received,  it  would  be  more  disastrous  to  the 
cause  which  it  is  brought  to  serve  than  the  very  disaster  it 
professes  to  remove.  It  implies,  in  the  most  emphatic  way 
possible,  that  the  wish,  if  really  entertained,  would  be  a  wicked 
one  ;  for  the  very  and  only  ground  on  which  it  can  be  proposed 
to  convert  the  wish  into  a  prediction  is  that  the  wish  would  be 
too  wicked  for  a  good  man  to  entertain.  And  yet,  what  but 
the  very  existence  of  that  malign  desire  in  the  writer's  heart, 
and  his  rejoicing  in  it,  could  lead  him  to  express  the  prediction 
in  the  form  of  a  wish  ?  The  explanation,  therefore,  is  worse 
than  the  difficulty. 

The  next  theory  we  notice  is  that  which  regards  the  Im- 
precatory Psalms  as  uttered  by  the  psalmist  when  represent- 
ing the  Messiah  ;  uttered,  as  the  adherents  of  this  theory  prefer 
to  express  themselves,  by  the  psalmist  in  the  person  of  Christ, 
denouncing  calamities  against  those  who  persecute  himself,  and 
oppose  his  work.  Now  of  course  we  admit  that  the  psalmists 
do  sometimes  speak  prophetically  in  the  person  of  Christ.  The 
words  they  utter  sometimes  are  in  their  full  sense  applicable  to 
Christ,  and  to  Christ  alone.  We  admit,  also,  that  whatever 
may  be  said  of  those  who  opposed  David  or  Asaph,  none  of  the 
calamities  imprecated  are  more  than  deserved  by  those  who 
persecuted  the  Lord,  and  resisted  his  redeeming  work.  But 
surely  it  will  be  admitted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  words 
spoken  for  any  one  ought  to  be  in  character  with  him  for  whom 
they  are  spoken  ;  that  the  sentiments  which,  by  the  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  uttered  in  the  person  of  Christ,  ought 
to  breathe  the  spirit  of  Christ.  Prophecy,  of  course,  is  nothing 
if  it  be  not  truth.  And  surely  it  will  be  admitted  that  the 
prophetic  Christ  of  the  Old  Testament  should  be  one  in  spirit 
with  the  actual  Christ  of  the  New ;  the  prophetic  picturo 
should  correspond  in  its  leading  features  with  the  gospel 
original.  But  could  any  two  things  be  more  dissimilar  than 
the  gospel  Jesus  is  from  that  supposed  prophetic  picture? 
"  Pour  out  thine  indignation  upon  them,  and  let  thy  wrathful 
anger  take  hold  of  them.  Let  their  habitation  be  desolate. 
Add  iniquity  to  their  iniquity.  Let  them  be  blotted  out  of  the 
book  of  the  living."  Can  that  possibly  be  the  picture  of  which 
the  original  is,  "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do"  ?  In  truth,  those  who  advocate  this  theory  can  hardly 
have  reflected  for  a  moment  on  the  nature  of  their  argument. 
The  precepts  and  practice  of  Jesus  form  the  standard  and  test 
of  all  true  spirituality  and  genuine  charity ;  the  test  also  by 
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which  to  try  whatever  of  precept  or  practice  claims  divine 
origin.  Now  the  difficulty  is  to  see  how  the  imprecatory 
psalms  can  be  inspired,  since,  in  appearance  at  least,  they  are 
so  much  at  variance  with  these  precepts  and  practices  of 
Christ.  How,  then,  is  it  proposed  to  remove  this  difficulty  ? 
Why,  by  asking  us  to  suppose  that  these  very  psalms,  the 
objection  to  which  is  that  they  are  so  unChristlike,  were  the 
utterances  of  Christ  himself,  i.  e.,  to  remove  the  contradiction 
between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  by  making  Jesus 
contradict  his  own  precepts  and  condemn  his  own  practice — to 
make  Christ  in  the  Old  Testament  practise  as  a  virtue  what 
the  same  Christ  in  the  New  Testament  condemns  as  a  vice. 
If  it  be  answered  that  in  these  psalms  Jesus  speaks  in  the 
manner  and  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  reply  is  obvious 
that  it  is  that  very  manner  and  spirit  that  need  to  be  explained. 
And  if  it  be  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  Old  Testament  can  be 
so  different  in  spirit  from  the  New,  certainly  it  would  be  more 
difficult  in  a  tenfold  degree  to  suppose  that  Jesus  could  be  so 
different  from  himself — Jesus,  who  is  the  same  yesterday,  to- 
day, and  for  ever. 

The  last  theory  we  mention  is  that  which  represents  the 
psalmist  as  denouncing  not  living  persons,  but  sins  personified, 
so  that  what  seems  entreaties  for  the  destruction  of  men  are 
really  holy  desires  for  the  overthrow  of  sinful  principles.  In 
short,  we  are  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  by  supposing  the 
psalmist  to  use  strongly  figurative  language.  Now,  if  the  con- 
text made  it  indisputable  that  the  psalmist  was  referring  to 
certain  vices  which  were  prevalent  in  himself  or  others,  if  he 
went  on  to  personify  these  vices,  and  clothe  them  with  the 
attributes  common  to  humanity,  we  should  have  no  difficulty 
in  regarding  his  language  as  figurative  when  he  next  proceeded 
to  pray  that  they,  the  personified  vices,  should  be  starved,  exiled, 
beaten  down,  and  exterminated.  But  the  context  makes  it  evi- 
dent that  the  psalmist  was  referring  to  injuries  inflicted  upon  him- 
self or  his  brethren,  or  upon  the  cause  of  God  generally,  by  actual 
living  men ;  and  upon  these  living  men  he  proceeds  to  imprecate 
the  most  fearful  calamities.  Now  there  is  notoriously  so  strong 
a  tendency  in  human  nature  to  revenge,  that  the  psalmist  must 
have  known  that  by  friend  and  foe  his  language  would  be 
understood  not  figuratively,  but  literally,  and  as  referring  not 
to  the  sin,  but  to  the  sinner.  If  he  really  meant  to  express 
no  hostile  feelings  to  the  men,  but  only  to  pray  for  the  extir- 
pation of  their  sinful  habits,  he  certainly  could  not  have  used 
language  more  fitted  to  veil  and  misrepresent  his  meaning. 
We  allow  that  the  Hebrews  were  much  more  addicted  to  the 
concrete  than  the  abstract  modes  of  thinking  and  forms  of  expres- 
sion.    But  the  most  devoted  and  extravagant  lover  of  the  con- 
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Crete  would  never  express  a  wish  that  his  persecutor  might  be 
blotted  out  of  the  book  of  the  living,  when  he  meant  merely  that 
he  wished  his  persecutor  were  less  selfish,  had  better  principles, 
and  a  better  temper.  We  doubt  not,  indeed,  that  even  while 
writing  the  imprecatory  psalms,  the  deepest  desire  of  the 
Psalmist's  heart  was  that  all  sin  and  suffering  might  vanish 
from  the  earth.  We  likewise  firmly  believe  that  the  most 
clamorous  advocate  for  capital  punishment  would  rather  that 
no  murders  were  committed  at  all,  than  that  the  murderer 
should  be  executed  for  his  crime.  When  letters,  however,  are 
published,  urging  the  execution  of  certain  murderers,  however 
readily  we  may  admit  that  the  writer's  ultimate  end  is  the  ex- 
tinction of  crime,  no  one  doubts,  or  has  a  right  to  doubt,  that 
his  direct  and  immediate  aim  is  the  extinction  of  the  criminals. 
So,  while  we  admit  that  the  ultimate"end  contemplated  and 
desired  by  the  Psalmist  was  the  removal  of  sin,  it  violates  com- 
mon sense  to  deny  that  his  immediate  and  direct  desire  was 
the  terrible  punishment  of  the  sinner. 

These  are  the  chief  explanations  hitherto  current.  We  have 
made  no  reference  to  Hengstenberg,  because  though  his  views  are 
satisfactory  so  far  as  they  go,  he  does  not  make  the  case  of  the 
imprecatory  psalms  sufficiently  peculiar,  and  does  not  recognise 
the  peculiar  ground  on  which  alone  a  complete  defence  can  be 
built.  This,  however,  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  to  this  we 
now  proceed. 

The  condition  on  which  the  Hebrews  retained  possession  of 
their  land  was  obedience  to  God  and  faithful  adherence  to  His 
worship.  National  disaster  was  threatened  as  the  consequence 
of  departure  from  this  obedience  and  worship.  This  threaten- 
ing was  pronounced  in  the  law ;  and  the  facts  of  their  history, 
as  recorded  in  the  Pentateuch  and  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges, 
shewed  that  the  principle  was  acted  on,  the  threatenings  actu- 
ally carried  out.  The  facts  of  their  history  shewed  that  political 
disaster  had  ensued  upon  religious  declension  ;  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  departure  from  the  worship  of  God,  the  nation 
had  often  been  subjected  to  grievous  afflictions,  and  brought 
sometimes  to  the  very  verge  of  ruin.  One  consequence  of  this 
we  have  mentioned  already,  namely,  that  the  faithful  could 
not  but  regard  the  avowed  opponents  of  Jehovah-worship  as 
directly  and  necessarily  bringing  temporal  punishments,  if  not 
utter  destruction,  upon  the  commonwealth.  But  there  must 
have  been  other  consequences.  Imagine  a  people  who  could 
look  back  on  such  a  history  as  that  recorded  in  the  book  of 
Judges.  Imagine  the  effect  upon  their  minds  of  narratives 
too  heroic  in  spirit,  too  graphic  and  picturesque  in  style,  easily 
to  lose  their  hold  of  the  popular  affections  and  memory  ;  narra- 
tives, too,  which  display  so  prominently  the  higher  agency,  and 
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the  high  consistent  purpose  which  regulated  both  the  suffer- 
ings and  deliverances  which  they  record.    The  effect  must  have 
been  to  make  those  divine  interpositions  be  regarded  as  not  the 
reminders  only,  but  also  the  proof  or  test,  of  Jehovah's  sole 
divinity,  and  of  the  reality  and  the  intimacy  of  his  covenant 
relations  with  the  people.     It  must  have  been  impressed  upon 
the  nation  as  almost  a  first  principle,  that  God's  ordinary  and 
settled  method  of  vindicating  his  own  cause  was  by  inflicting 
temporal  judgments  upon  those  who  opposed  his  truth.     No 
doubt,  as  happens  always  with  a  multitude,  the  mass  of  the 
people,  while  assenting  to  the  principle,  would  give   it   but 
little  practical  efficacy  as  a  rule  or  motive  to  regulate  their  own 
conduct ;  would  be  apt  to  forget  or  disregard  its  tremendous 
bearings  upon  themselves.     In  other  words,  judging  the  mass 
of  the  people  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  human  nature,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  principle,  though  accepted  as 
true,  w^ould  rest  in  their  minds  in  a  state  of  dormancy,  needing 
to  be  roused  into  life  and  energy  by  some  powerful  appeal  or 
extraordinary  event.     Still  it  existed  there  as  material  to  be 
worked  upon  by  either  of  the  two  active  parties  then  in  conflict 
with  each  other.     These  two  parties,  of  course,  were  the  pious 
and  zealous  adherents  of  Jehovah-worship,  and  the   avowed 
opponents  of  that  system.     Now,  the  sincere  and  zealous  wor- 
shippers of  God  would  not  only  regard  this  history  as  illustra- 
tive and  corroborative  of  the  threatenings  of  the  law,  but  would 
regard  these  threatenings,  thus  illustrative  and  corroborative, 
as  being  still  in  force  and  reality  of  application  in  their  own 
day.     They  would  expect  that,  in  similar  circumstances,  divine 
interposition  would  occur  in  their  own  time,  similar  to  those 
which  had  characterised  the  nation's  earlier  history.      They 
must  have  expected  this,  if  they  really  believed,  as  they  did, 
that  the  law  was  from  Jehovah,  and  that  Jehovah  was  supreme. 
Consequently,  they  would  take  the  certain  fulfilment  of  these 
threatenings  as  a  source  of  encouragement  to  themselves,  and 
as  a  ground  of  solemn  warning  to  a  wavering  people.     The 
open  enemies  of  Jehovah-worship,  on  the  other  hand,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  length  of  time  during  which  their  avowed  infi- 
delity or  idolatry  failed  to  call  forth  any  such  divine  visitation, 
would  all  the  more  boldly  challenge  the  authenticity  of  the 
law,  and  the  veracity,  or  at  least  the  received  meaning,  of  the 
historical  record,  and   would   dispute  the   fact,  therefore,  of 
Jehovah's  supremacy  and  covenant  relationship  to  the  people. 
"Observe,"  they  would  be  ready  to  say,  "observe  how  long 
we  have  neglected  your  law,  and  are  still  prosperous ;  your 
law  disproves  itself,  for  the  curses  it  threatens  have  not  befallen 
us."     Thus,  whether  we  consider  these  divine  interpositions  as 
confidently  relied  on  by  the  worshippers  of  Jehovah,  or  ques- 
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tioned  and  disbelieved  by  irreligious  men,  the  result  is  so  far 
the  same.     To  them  would  both  parties  appeal,  believers  and 
unbelievers  alike.     Both  parties  would   willingly  accept   the 
issue — if  Jehovah  be  the  sole  and  supreme  God,  and  the  cove- 
nant God  of  the  Hebrews,  then  infidelity  and  idolatry  must  be 
followed  by  temporal  judgments,  and  that  the  more  certainly 
and  terribly  in  proportion  as  the  infidelity  and  idolatry  are 
open  and  prevalent.     The  religious  party  would  claim  as  testi- 
mony in  their  favour  whatever  judgments  befell  the  land  during 
the  prevalence  of  irreligion.     Their  opponents  would  regard 
whatever   prosperity  they  enjoyed   as  proof   that  that   strict 
Jehovah-worship    was    an   unfounded   delusion ;    that   either 
Jehovah  was  nowise  superior  to  other  deities,  or  that,  at  least, 
he   claimed   no   special   relationship  with,   and  exercised    no 
special  control  over,  the  Hebrew  nation.     Here,  then,  are'  two 
conflicting  parties,  and  the  mass  of  the  people  beholding  the 
conflict.     And  considering  the  -terms   of  the   challenge,  the 
nature  and  grounds  of  the  conflict,  there  is  evidently  one  thing 
only  by  which  the  issue  can  be  detennined.     Let  the  threaten- 
ings  contained  in  the  law  be  fulfilled  against  the  opponents  of 
Jehovah-worship,  then  will  the  truth  of  that  worship  be  demon- 
strated.    But  if  these  threatenings  are  not  fulfilled,  then  the 
law  condemns  itself,  and  it  cannot  be  the  law  of  the  Supreme. 
Thus  the  prosperity  of  the  Baal-worshipper  is  his  justification, 
and  the  woes  of  the  worshippers  of  Baal  vindicate  the  worship- 
per of  Jehovah.     In  other  words,  temporal  prosperity  becomes 
to  the  people  the  criterion,  and  the  only  criterion,  of  religious 
truth.     Their  adoption  of  this  criterion  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  arrogant  superstition  which  leads  some  in  our  own 
day  to  claim  as  divine  judgments  in  their  favour  all  the  mis- 
fortunes  which   befall  their  enemies.      We   are   opposed  to 
theatres,  but  should  a  theatre  be  burned  to  the  ground  we  see 
no  reason  to  regard  that  conflagration  as  a  judgment  of  God 
against  theatres.     We  object  to  Sunday  excursion  trains,  but 
should  such  a  train  be  dashed  to  pieces  we  have  no  warrant 
to  regard  that  occurrence  as  a  divine  judgment  against  Sabbath 
breaking.     But  the  Hebrews  had  a  warrant  for  their  belief. 
The  Hebrew  nation  was  under  a  special  constitution,  and  that 
was  one  of  the  specialties.     For  the  point  in  dispute  was  the 
authenticity  of  the  Mosaic  law, — that  being  evidently  identical 
with  the  truth  of  Jehovah- worship.     And  since  the  plain  and 
reiterated  teaching  of  the  law  was  that  true  religion  should  be 
rewarded  by  temporal  blessings,  and  opposition  to  it  visited 
with  temporal  punishments,  the  people  were  warranted  to  try 
the  law  by  its  own  test,  and  judging  it  by  its  own  criterion, 
to  decide  that  if  Baal-worshippers  prospered,  then  Jehovah- 
worship  was  on  its  own  shewing  false. 
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Since  therefore  temporal  prosperity  was  with  the  people  the 
criterion  of  religious  truth  ;  since  the  universally  admitted 
maxim  was,  that  God's  special  covenant  relationship  to  the 
Hebrews  involved  the  infliction  of  temporal  judgments  on  ac- 
count of  covenant  unfaithfulness  on  the  part  of  the  people  ;  and 
since  the  criterion  and  maxim  were  founded  on  God's  own 
declared  law  and  practice,  the  following  result  necessarily 
ensued : — If  the  opponents  of  Jehovah- worship  enjoyed  free- 
dom from  any  such  manifestation  of  divine  pleasure  ;  if  tem- 
poral judgments  did  not  follow  their  open  disavowal  of  God  : 
not  only  would  they  be  themselves  encouraged  and  confirmed 
in  their  opposition,  not  only  would  the  faith  of  God's  people 
be  shaken  and  their  souls  distressed,  but  the  nation  at  large, 
whose  religious  affections  were  at  the  best  but  shallow  and 
wavering,  would  be  too  likely  to  accept  the  omen  and  pass  over 
to  the  enemy.  Thus  would  the  worship  of  Jehovah  be  over- 
thrown, and  idolatry  or  atheism  triumphant.  What  then  was 
left  for  the  psalmist  to  do  when  he  saw  idolatry  prevalent,  and 
opposition  to  Jehovah  active  and  abounding  ?  There  was  but 
one  way  which  G  od  had  as  yet  revealed  as  his  method  of  vindi- 
cating and  establishing  his  own  cause  ;  there  was  but  one  test 
which  was  acknowledged  as  convincing  by  the  people  whom  it 
was  necessary  to  convince  ;  what  then  was  left  to  the  psalmist 
but  to  wish  that  that  method  might  be  adopted,  that  test  em- 
ployed ?  and  what,  therefore,  are  these  imprecatory  psalms  but 
earnest  prayers  that  God  would,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  cause  on 
the  earth,  apply  that  criterion  which  he  himself  had  established  ; 
that  in  that  manner  which  he  had  declared  as  his  own,  he 
would  prove  his  cause  and  worship  to  be  true. 

If  God  had  indicated  no  particular  means  as  chosen  by  him 
for  the  vindication  of  his  cause,  then,  indeed,  it  had  been  pre- 
sumption and  cruelty  for  the  psalmist  to  have  prayed  that  tem- 
poral judgments  should  be  sent.  But  since  God,  not  only  as 
King  of  the  universe,  but  as  the  covenant  God  and  King  of 
Israel,  had  clearly  indicated  temporal  judgments  as  the  special 
means  which  he  had  chosen  to  employ,  the  ignoring  of  these 
indications  would  have  argued  unbelief  or  want  of  loyalty. 
And,  besides,  when  these  psalms  were  not  only  prayers,  but 
public  prayers  ;  when  substantially  the  whole  contest  was,  as  to 
whether  Jehovah  really  did  exercise  such  authority  and  con- 
trol ;  when  special  proofs  or  tests  were  inseparably  bound  up 
with  the  assertion  of  that  control ;  when  the  enemy  challenged 
these  proofs  ;  when  the  people  were  wavering,  and  some  already 
going  over  to  the  enemy,  because  the  proof  was  delayed ;  when 
the  people  would  have  listened  to  no  other  argument,  would 
have  been  convinced  by  no  more  spiritual  reasoning,  simply  be- 
cause they  had  already  so  plain  and  practical  a  test  and  argu- 
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ment  provided  by  the  law  itself ; — when  these  things  were  so, 
the  prayers  of  these  Imprecatory  psalms  were  not  only  legiti- 
mate, but  unavoidable. 

It  may  be  objected,  however,  that  many  of  these  psalms 
manifest  a  personal  animus,  as  containing  imprecations  not  on 
God's  enemies  in  general,  but  on  the  psalmist's  own  personal 
enemies.  In  some  measure  this  statement  is  true,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  cause  of  the  psalmist  was  identified 
with  the  cause  of  God  in  proportion  (1)  as  the  psalmist  was 
prominent  among  the  defenders  of  the  truth,  and  (2)  as  the 
psalmist  was  persecuted  for  his  adherence  to  Jehovah-worship, 
as  the  representative  of  the  party  devoted  to  that  worship. 
And  if,  regarding  him  as  such  a  representative,  the  enemy  made 
it  a  question  or  strife  between  themselves  and  the  psalmist, 
then  the  truth  triumphed  as  the  psalmist  triumphed,  and  the 
truth  suffered  in  the  psalmist's  defeat.  Now  the  case  supposed 
did  actually  occur.  The  cause  of  truth  did  frequently  embody 
itself  as  it  were  in  the  psalmist ;  and  the  enemy  dealt  with  him 
as  the  salient  assailable  point  on  which  an  effective  blow  could 
most  easily  be  struck.  We  have  shewn  already  the  way  in 
which  alone  it  was  open  to  the  psalmist  to  pray  for  the  triumph 
of  righteousness,  and  if  the  cause  of  truth  were,  for  the  time, 
identified  with  himself — the  triumph  or  humiliation  with  his 
deliverance  or  defeat ;  there  was  nothing  in  that  to  prevent 
him  from  praying  still  for  the  vindication  of  the  good  cause  ; 
there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  cease  to  pray  for  that 
good  cause  just  when  and  just  because  he  was  himself  its 
champion. 

But  this  objection  is  generally  combined  with  another.  For 
it  is  further  objected  that  the  psalmist  does  not  merely  pray 
that  God  would  send  such  judgments  as  may  suffice  to  vindicate 
his  cause,  he  specifies  the  particular  judgments  to  be  sent, — 
insists,  so  it  is  said,  with  all  the  intensity  of  personal  mahce 
and  revenge,  upon  the  calamities  which  alone  will  satisfy  him. 
His  enemies  are  to  be  homeless  and  beggars,  and  their  children 
beggars.  But  it  is  evident  that,  in  specifying  these  particular 
calamities,  the  psalmist  imprecated  upon  his  adversaries  pre- 
cisely the  identical  sufferings  and  humiliations  in  which  they 
sought  to  involve  himself ;  that  is,  he  expressed  in  detail  the 
very  same  petition  which  elsewhere  he  expresses  generally,  that 
his  enemies  might  be  taken  in  the  snare  themselves  had  laid, 
might  fall  into  the  pit  themselves  had  dug.  In  our  own  day, 
even  enlightened  and  cultivated  men  experience  a  lively  satis- 
faction when  base  schemers  bring  upon  themselves  the  evils 
they  had  devised  against  the  innocent.  It  is  felt  to  be  a 
righteous  recompence.  But  consider  the  tenfold  force  with 
which  the  righteousness  of  this  recompence  would  be  felt  by 
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the  Hebrews,  living  as  they  did  under  the  peculiar  constitution 
already  referred  to  !  But  further.  We  have  already  said  that 
the  opponents  of  Jehovah-worship  would  regard  whatever 
prosperity  they  themselves  enjoyed  as  testimony  in  favour  of 
the  cause  which  they  supported.  Now,  in  general  or  national 
distress,  many  individuals  retain  quite  abundant  comforts. 
But  even  if  the  individual  opponents  of  the  truth  did  not 
enjoy  such  exemption,  still,  so  long  as  their  own  privations 
were  shared  by  the  nation  atl  arge,  they  would  naturally  argue 
that  the  decision  was  against  the  other  party,  no  less  themselves, 
i.  e.  that  there  was  really  no  decision  at  all.  Consequently,  in 
order  to  determine  the  present  question  against  the  enemies  of 
God's  truth,  and  thus  prevent  the  evil  from  spreading  till  it 
became  national,  and  thus  drew  on  national  destruction,  the 
very  necessity  of  the  case  demanded  special  judgments  against 
special  individuals.  And,  besides,  these  special  judgments 
imprecated  were  clearly  those  which  the  whole  history  and 
character  of  the  Hebrews  teach  us  would  be  most  impressively 
felt  and  most  readily  accepted  as  decisive  by  the  people,  while 
they  were  also  the  very  judgments  threatened  in  that  law,  the 
vindication  of  which  was  desired.  Consequently,  the  definite- 
ness  of  these  imprecations  is  to  be  attributed,  not  to  the  per- 
sonal vindictiveness  of  the  psalmist,  but  to  his  right  apprehen- 
sion of  the  existing  constitution  of  things,  and  his  just  appreci- 
ation of  the  people  who  lived  under  that  constitution. 

This,  then,  is  our  explanation.  The  law  and  the  history 
taught  the  Hebrews  to  regard  temporal  judgments  as  the 
penalty  of  religious  declension,  and  of  open  departure  from  God's 
service,  and  to  regard  temporal  prosperity  as  the  reward  of 
obedience.  The  people,  therefore,  adopted  this  test,  and  would 
accept  and  be  convinced  by  this  test  alone.  In  time  of  doubt 
and  conflict,  this  was  the  only  recognised  and  effective  way  of 
proving  the  reality  of  Jehovah's  supremacy  and  covenant  rela- 
tionship. Consequently,  in  the  imprecatory  psalms  the  psalm- 
ist is  simply  praying  in  the  manner  which  irresistible  circum- 
stances determined  for  the  triumph  of  the  truth,  praying  in  the 
only  way  and  for  the  only  thing  intelligible  and  convincing  to 
the  people,  and  authorised  by  that  method  of  disciplining  his 
people  which  God  had  adopted. 

Let  us  now,  with  as  much  brevity  as  possible,  exhibit  the 
accordance  of  this  explanation  with  the  actual  facts.  For 
there  natually  arises  the  question.  Did  the  people,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  adopt  and  act  upon  the  views  indicated  above  ?  and  had 
the  psalmist  respect  to  this  in  composing  these  imprecatory 
psalms  ?  And,  if  so,  had  these  views  any  foundation  in  the 
law  and  the  history  ?  The  latter  question  may  be  despatched 
in  a  few  words.     Every  one  knows  the  general  promise  and 
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warning,  which,  in  substance,  are  so  often  repeated  in  the 
law,  "  It  shall  come  to  pass,  if  ye  hearken  to  these  judgments, 
and  keep  and  do  them,  that  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  keep  unto 
thee  the  covenant  and  the  mercy  which  he  sware  unto  thy 
fathers :  and  he  will  love  thee,  and  bless  thee,  and  multiply 
thee  :  he  will  also  bless  the  fruit  of  thy  womb,  and  the  fruit  of 
thy  land,  thy  corn,  and  thy  wine,  and  thine  oil,"  &;c.  "  And  it 
shall  be,  if  thou  do  at  all  forget  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  walk 
after  other  gods,  and  serve  them,  and  worship  them,  I  testify 
against  you  this  day  that  ye  shall  surely  perish.  As  the 
nations  which  the  Lord  destroyeth  before  your  face,  so  shall  ye 
perish,"  &c.  But  it  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  that  where  the 
curses  threatened  are  most  expressly  and  officially  set  forth,  it 
is  in  such  a  way  as  necessarily  suggests  their  application  to 
individuals.  Thus,  in  the  28th  chapter  of  Deuteronomy, 
"  Thou  shalt  build  a  house,  and  thou  shalt  not  dwell  therein  : 
thou  shalt  plant  a  vineyard,  and  shalt  not  eat  the  grapes 
thereof:  thine  ox  shall  be  slain  before  thine  eyes,  and  thou 
shalt  not  eat  the  flesh  thereof,"  &c.  And  still  more  strongly  is 
this  brought  out  in  the  29th  chapter,  where  the  whole  case  is 
solemnly  recapitulated,  and  where,  in  the  18th  and  following 
verses,  there  is  a  singhng  out  of  tribes,  families,  and  indivi- 
duals ;  and  of  the  individual  law-breakers  it  is  said,  "  The 
Lord  will  not  spare  him,  but  then  the  anger  of  the  Lord  and 
his  jealousy  shall  smoke  against  that  man,  and  all  the  curses 
that  are  written  in  this  book  shall  lie  upon  him,"  &c.  Now 
it  will  hardly  be  denied  that  such  language  did  afford  warrant 
for  the  belief  that  departure  from  and  opposition  to  God's  wor- 
ship would  be  regarded  as  covenant-breaking  and  rebellion, 
and  that  temporal  judgments  would  be  inflicted  as  the  penalty 
of  disobedience.  And  such  language  also  fairly  implies  that 
although  the  curse  might  not  be  inflicted  upon  a  man  the 
moment  he  sinned,  yet  the  more  his  sin  became  open,  the  more 
did  the  curse  become  imminent,  and  persistence  in  the  sin 
would  ensure  the  infliction  of  the  curse.  And  it  is  further  to 
be  noticed,  that  while  the  history  contains  many  instances  of 
both  general  and  singular  judgments  on  account  of  sin, — 
general,  as  in  the  times  of  bondage  recorded  in  the  Book  of 
Judges  ;  singular,  as  in  the  cases  of  Nadab  and  Abihu,  Dathan 
and  Abiram,  Abimelech  (Gideon's  son),  Eli,  Solomon,  &c., — 
there  is  no  instance  of  intercession  being  made  either  for  per- 
son or  people  duHng  their  sin,  i.  e.  in  case  of  disobedience  or 
revolt  against  God,  the  believer  is  not  taught  or  required  to 
pray  for  the  conversion  of  the  sinner,  and,  through  that,  for 
his  salvation.  He  is  required  to  take  his  stand  promptly  on 
'  the  Lord's  side,  and  to  acquiesce  in,  and,  if  need  be,  execute, 
his  judgments  against  the  ungodly.     One  of  the  duties  required 
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of  them  was  solemnly  to  record  this  acquiescence.  The 
Levites  shall  say,  Cursed  be  the  man,  .  .  .  and  all  the  people 
shall  say  Amen, 

In  these  and  similar  passages  there  does  seem  enough  to 
warrant  the  view  which  we  have  supposed  to  influence  the 
people  ;  and  enough,  therefore,  to  constrain  the  psalmist  to  offer 
the  prayers  contained  in  the  imprecatory  psalms.  The  next 
and  more  important  question  is,  Were  the  people  actually  thus 
influenced,  and  was  it  from  regard  to  these  views,  thus  influ- 
encing the  people,  and  authorised  by  God,  that  the  psalmist 
prayed  as  he  did  ?  Of  course,  we  have  no  statement  either 
from  the  open  enemies  of  God,  or  from  the  indiflferent  mass  of 
the  people.  Nor  have  we  any  formal  statement  from  the 
psalmist  himself  But  though  the  evidence  is  of  an  indirect 
kind,  it  is  amply  sufficient.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the 
psalmist's  plea,  "  Wherefore  should  the  heathen  say.  Where  is 
their  God."  "  My  tears  have  been  my  meat  day  and  night, 
while  they  continually  say  unto  me,  Where  is  thy  God  ?  As 
with  a  sword  in  my  bones,  mine  enemies  reproach  me,  while 
they  say  daily  unto  me.  Where  is  thy  God.^'  And  as  a  com- 
ment upon  these  verses  may  be  taken  Ps.  xxii.  7,  "  All  they 
that  see  me  laugh  me  to  scorn  :  they  shoot  out  the  lip,  they 
shake  the  head,  saying.  He  trusted  on  the  Lord  that  he  would 
deliver  him  :  let  him  deliver  him,  seeing  he  delighted  (or  if  he 
delight)  in  him."  Here  we  see  that  it  was  the  psalmist's  bitter 
experience  that  the  enemy  was  only  too  ready  to  apply  the 
test  to  him.  The  words  are  too  manifestly  wrung  from  him 
by  the  bitter  anguish  of  his  heart,  to  let  us  suppose  that  they 
are  anything  less  than  the  genuine  record  of  experience.  It  is 
also  evident  that  these  gibes  with  which  his  enemies  tortured 
him,  were  the  result  not  of  mere  unbelief  and  enmity  to  God, 
but  of  enmity  and  unbelief  justifying  themselves  by  the 
apparent  overthrow  of  the  psalmist's  hopes.  There  should 
have  happened,  had  the  psalmist  been  right,  blessing  to  him 
and  judgment  upon  his  enemies.  Nothing  of  this  had  as  yet 
appeared,  wherefore  the  enemies  scoff  and  say,  "  Where  is  thy 
God  ?"  And  the  psalmist  appeals  to  God  to  apply  this  test, 
even  though  it  should  operate  against  himself.  Ps.  vii.  3,  "  If 
I  have  done  this  ;  if  there  be  iniquity  in  my  hands  ;  ...  let 
the  enemy  persecute  my  soul,  and  take  it,"  &c. ;  then,  being 
confident  of  his  innocence,  he  beseeches  God  to  "  rise  in  his 
anger"  against  the  enemy ;  then  in  the  fervid  close  of  the 
psalm  he  brings  out  the  principle.  For  while  he  prays  for 
judgments  upon  his  oppressor,  it  is  for  this  end,  viz.  (ver.  9), 
"  Oh  let  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked  come  to  an  end ;  but 
establish  the  just."  We  cannot  quote  every  passage  bearing 
upon  the  point,  but  the  following  may  suffice  :  Ps.  Ixxiv.  8,  &c. 
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"  They  said  in  their  hearts,  Let  us  destroy  them  together :  they 
have  burned  up  all  the  synagogues  of  God  in  the  land.  We 
see  not  our  signs.  .  .  .  O  God,  how  long  shall  the  adversary 
reproach  ?  shall  the  enemy  blaspheme  thy  name  for  ever  ?  why 
withdrawest  thou  thy  hand,  even  thy  right  hand  ?  pluck  it  out 
of  thy  bosom.  .  .  .  Arise,  O  God,  plead  thine  own  cause." 
Ps.  Ixxix.  10,  "  Wherefore  should  the  heathen  say.  Where  is 
their  God  ?  let  him  be  known  among  the  heathen  in  our  sight 
by  the  revenging  of  the  blood  of  thy  servants  which  is  shed." 
The  imprecations  of  the  58th  Psalm  are  closed  with  the  plea, 
"So  that  a  man  shall  say.  Verily  there  is  a  reward  for  the 
righteous  :  verily  he  is  a  God  that  judgeth  in  the  earth."  And 
in  the  59th  Psalm,  11th  verse,  "Slay  them  not,  lest  my  people 
forget;"  that  is,  let  not  the  execution  be  too  rapid,  lest  the 
salutary  lesson  be  lost ;   nevertheless,  "  scatter  them  by  thy 

power  ;  and  bring  them  down Consume  them  that  they 

may  not  be  :  and  (thus)  let  them  know  that  God  ruleth  in 
Jacob  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth." 

Now,  it  must  be  evident  from  these  passages,  that  the  great 
object  of  the  psalmist's  desire  was  the  prosperity  of  God's  cause, 
the  advancement  of  his  glory  ;.  that  the  only  means  known  to 
him  whereby,  in  a  time  of  conflict,  these  ends  were  to  be  ac- 
complished, were  the  infliction  of  temporal  judgments  upon 
God's  enemies,  and  the  bestowment  of  temporal  blessings  upon 
his  people ;  that  he  found  that,  in  proportion  as  God  was 
inactive  (so  to  speak)  as  to  the  infliction  and  bestowment  of 
these,  iniquity  was  bold  and  abounding,  and  that  for  this  bold- 
ness the  psalmist  felt  that  in  the  circumstances  there  was  too 
much  show  of  reason  ;  and  that,  finally,  the  psalmist  claimed 
as  due  from  the  covenant  faithfulness  of  God,  that  he  should 
manifest  his  displeasure  with  the  wicked,  and  his  approval  of 
his  own  followers. 

It  is  true  that,  as  time  went  on,  this  physical  training,  as 
we  may  call  it,  merged  into  the  higher  region  of  moral  train- 
ing. In  early  times,  indeed,  the  higher  note  was  struck.  But 
the  tone  in  these  early  times  differed  in  a  notable  particular 
from  the  tone  in  the  subsequent  period.  Thus,  in  the  book  of 
Job,  is  first  brought  out  distinctly,  God's  higher  method  of 
dealing  with  his  people  ;  but  it  is  brought  out  as  the  corrective 
of  that  physical  training,  not  its  substitute.  Nay,  the  book  of 
Job  itself  is  constructed  in  accordance  with  this  system  of 
physical  training,  for  the  discipline  of  Job  by  humiliation  is 
avowedly  abnormal,  adopted  in  extraordinary  circumstances, 
and  for  a  special  purpose  ;  while,  at  the  close  of  the  drama, 
when  order  is  restored,  it  is  by  the  bestowment  of  temporal 
rewaii^s  upon  the  patriarch.  And  throughout  Job's  training, 
the  lesson  taught  him  is,  not  to  distrust  the  physical  training  j 
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but  to  acknowledge  that  while  God  did  distinguish  his  people 
from  his  enemies,  yet  that  the  rewards  of  the  righteous  were 
entirely  of  God's  grace,  not  of  their  absolute  deserving.  And 
there  was  thus  administered  a  corrective  to  that  vice  of  self- 
righteousness,  which  was  undoubtedly  apt  to  grow  up  under 
the  system  of  temporal  distinctions,  which  was  therefore  one  of 
the  inherent  weaknesses  of  that  system,  rendering  it  unfit  as 
a  discipline  for  the  after-growth,  the  spiritual  manhood  of  the 
church.  In  these  earlier  times,  then,  glimpses  of  that  higher 
training  were  afforded  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  physical, 
and  preserving  its  efficiency.  But  it  was  otherwise  in  the  time 
of  the  later  psalmists.  Then,  the  physical  shaded  off  into  the 
moral  training,  manifestly  for  these  two  reasons,  both  of  which 
appear  on  the  very  surface  of  the  later  literature  :  (1 .)  That 
the  physical  was  from  the  beginning  intended  to  prepare  for 
the  moral  discipline,  and,  therefore,  as  the  great  fulfilment  of 
the  times  drew  near,  the  higher  training  thus  prepared  for 
was  gradually  administered.  (2.)  The  people  were  obstinately 
bent  to  evil,  so  that  the  voice  of  God  to  the  people  was,  "  Why 
should  ye  be  stricken  any  more  ?  ye  will  revolt  more  and  more." 
Therefore  the  awful  rod  was  withdrawn  from  individuals.  If 
we  could  conceive  of  a  divine  despair  of  doing  good  any  longer 
by  merciful  dealings,  it  was  manifested  then.  So  the  temporal 
judgments  sent  upon  individuals,  to  preserve  the  nation,  began 
to  cease,  and  were  gradually  absorbed  into  the  gathering  dark- 
ness of  the  rebellious  nation's  final  doom.  But  still,  to  the  end 
of  that  ancient  economy,  so  far  at  least  as  it  is  represented 
in  the  Scripture,  what  we  called  the  physical  training  was 
predominant,  and  was  acted  on.  Thus,  in  the  book  of  Nehemiah, 
we  find  that  eminent  man  of  God  using  language  which  would 
be  painful  in  the  extreme,  if  uttered  in  our  own  day  by  any 
one  whom  we  esteemed  for  piety  or  wisdom.  But  Nehemiah 
was  undoubtedly  both  a  wise  and  a  pious  man,  and  his  lan- 
guage becomes  at  once  consistent  with  that  character,  when 
we  see  that  he  is  but  urging  the  old  plea,  recognising  that  the 
ancient  discipline  is  still  in  force.  And  thus  also  in  the  pro- 
phecy of  Malachi,  temporal  blessings  are  still  the  form  in  which 
God's  favour  is  promised  ;  the  want  of  prosperity  among  God's 
people,  still  the  stumbling-block  to  the  wavering.  On  the  one 
hand  it  is  still,  "  Bring  ye  all  the  tithes  into  the  storehouse. 
.  .  .  And  I  will  pour  you  out  a  blessing  that  there  shall  not 
be  room  enough  to  receive  it ;  and  I  will  rebuke  the  devourer 
for  your  sake,  and  he  shall  not  destroy  the  fruits  of  the 
ground,"  &c.  And  on  the  other  hand  it  is  still,  "  It  is  vain  to 
serve  God,  .  .  .  they  that  work  wickedness  are  set  up." 
And  while,  as  was  fitting  at  the  close  of  the  older  and  darker 
dispensation,  the  brightness  of  the  great  dawn  was  sensibly 
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spreading  upwards  from  the  horizon,  and  giving  a  certain  wan- 
ness to  the  feebler  luminary,  yet  the  feebler  luminary  still  ruled 
the  sky. 

In  the  73d  Psalm,  we  see,  perhaps,  the  first,  certainly  the 
most  interesting  indication  of  the  dawning  of  gospel  light  upon 
this  subject,  and  its  bewildering  effect  upon  God's  people. 
Bewildering :  for  there  must  needs  be  progress ;  but  then,  as 
.  now,  progress  in  all  that  is  good  and  great  was  inseparable  from 
trial  and  pain.  Transition  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  discipline 
is  not  easily  recognised  as  such  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence. 
Men  are  slow  to  see  the  nature  of  the  new,  and  still  slower  to 
believe  its  divine  origin,  its  worth  and  stability.  It  is  not  the 
advent  of  the  new,  but  the  removal  of  the  old,  that  is  at  first 
apprehended.  Consequently  such  a  change  is  too  apt  to  be  re- 
garded merely  as  the  loosening  of  the  foundations,  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  reality  of  all  true  and  definite  relations  between  the 
soul  and  God.  Ungodly  men  ^therefore  rejoice,  while  faith  is 
severely  tried.  In  the  73d  Psalm,  we  see  faith's  hard  battle  under 
what  seems  the  ruin  of  its  old  empire.  It  seemed  that  pros- 
perity belonged  to  the  ungodly,  while  adversity  was  the  be- 
liever's portion.  For  a  while,  the  psalmist's  faith  is  staggered, 
is  almost  overthrown.  But  in  the  house  of  God,  having  acquired 
that  clear  sight  and  serene  gaze  usual  when  a  soul  in  its  sorrow 
betakes  itself  to  a  trustful  and  submissive  communion  with  God, 
he  obtains  a  glimpse  of  God's  higher  and  grander  purposes.  He 
sees  that  the  great  possession  of  the  righteous,  and  the  high 
reward  bestowed  on  them,  is  the  favour  of  God  and  com- 
munion with  him  ;  an  inheritance  reaching  up  to  a  future  life, 
and  there  only  unfolding  the  fulness  of  its  treasures.  At  length, 
therefore,  peace  returns  to  him,  and  he  looks  hopefully  forward 
to  that  glorious  eternal  future.  But  while  the  psalm  exhibits 
the  exercise  of  faith  under  a  trying  discipline,  and  while  to 
men  like  the  psalmist  it  must  have  come  like  a  flash  of 
heaven's  own  light,  revealing  in  its  majestic  proportions  and 
infinite  beauty  the  broader  and  grander  economy,  yet  from 
this  psalm  itself  God's  purpose  is  evident,  viz.,  that  until  the 
more  enlarged  views  have  percolated  from  the  higher  to  the 
lower  strata  of  spiritual  understanding,  the  old  discipline,  if 
in  diminished  extent,  yet  in  quite  definite  and  still  predominant 
efficiency,  was  still  to  remain,  to  determine  the  prayers  of  the 
faithful. 

In  conclusion,  if  we  are  now  asked  whether,  after  all,  the 
spirit  of  these  psalms  is  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel? 
we  think  it  enough  to  answer,  as  we  have  now  a  right  to 
answer,  that  the  question  as  to  these  psalms  is  involved  in, 
and  really  identical  with  the  question  as  to  the  reasonableness 
and  righteousness  of  the  whole  discipline  by  which  the  people 
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were  trained  under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation.  If  the 
divine  origin  of  that  dispensation  be  denied,  then  it  is  useless 
to  discuss  the  inspiration  of  these  psalms,  the  battle  must  be 
fought  on  another  field.  But  if  the  divine  origin  of  that 
dispensation  be  admitted,  the  admission  covers  the  case  of  the 
imprecatory  psalms. 

But  more  particularly.     The  essential  spirit  of  these  psalms 
is  the  earnest  desire  that  God  would  defend  and  further  his 
own  cause  in  his   own   appointed  way.      It  is  our  duty  to 
cherish  that  desire  still ;  and  the  more  we  do  so,  the  more  are 
our  hearts  in  unison  with  these  psalms,  and  with  the  gospel. 
The  spirit  of  the  gospel,  i.e.  of  true  spiritual  religion,  is  believ- 
ing acceptance  of,  and  acquiescence  in,  God's  will,  as  revealed 
to  us,  and  earnest  endeavour  to  conform  our  lives  to  that  will. 
The  revelation  of  God's  will  given  in  the  Old  Testament  differs 
in  some  respects  from  the  revelation  given  of  it  in  the  New, 
because  the  circumstances  were  different  in  which  the  revela- 
tions were  made.     But  the  revelations  were  afforded  by  the 
same  Jehovah,  for  the  same  essential  purposes,  and  to  the  same 
spirit  of  faithful,  loving  obedience  in  his  people.     We  would 
not,  indeed,  have  the  singing  of  these  psalms  included  in  the 
devotional  exercises  of  a  Christian  congregation,  because,  though 
the  great  end  sought  in  them  is  the  same  great  end  which  we 
seek,  and  which  the  church  must  seek  till  the  end  of  time,  yet 
it  is  there  sought  in  a  manner  which  is  now  obsolete.     It  is 
there  sought  in  a  manner  and  by  means  which  belonged  to  a 
dispensation  which,  though  righteous,  was  temporary,  and  has 
therefore  passed  away,  bearing   that   manner   along  with  it. 
And  just  as  we  would  not  have  the  poets  of  our  own  day  write 
in  the  antiquated  language  of  Chaucer,  or  rather,  as  in  our 
maturity  we  do  not  kneel  to  utter  those  prayers  which  we  used 
in  our  childhood,  though  we  love  to  hear  our  children  lisping 
the  same  prayers  still,  so  we  would  not  have  the  church,  in  its 
spiritual  manhood,  utter  those  prayers  which  were  intended 
specially  and  distinctively  for  the  spiritual  childhood  of  the 
church.     But  we  do  recognise  them  as  well  suited  to  that  age, 
and  as  asking  nothing  which  it  was  not  right  to  ask.     The 
form  is  childhood's  form ;  the  spirit  is  the  spirit  of  the  life  of 
all  ages.     Their  language,  unquestionably,  is  stern,  but  because 
it  is  the  responsive  echo  to  a  stern  but  necessary  discipline. 
Men  needed  to  have  it  emphatically  impressed  upon  them  that 
God  was  One,  spiritual,  righteous,  and  resolved  to  punish  sin. 
This  was  a  stern  truth,  but  was  the  truth  for  the  time,  and 
therefore  the  truth  at  that  time  specially  revealed.     But  as  the 
green  corn  is   not   inconsistent   with,   but  prepares   for  the 
ripe  corn  of  the  genial  harvest  time  ;  as  the  physical  training 
and  restraint  of  the  child  is  not  inconsistent  with,  but  prepares 
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for  the  moral  training  and  freedom  of  the  man  i"  so  that  stern 
truth,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  impressed  upon  men, 
were  not  inconsistent  with  the  geniality  of  gospel  grace,  but 
were  rather  the  very  foundation  of  it,  and  its  necessary  pre- 
requisite. Men  must  first  be  made  to  realise  the  majesty  of 
righteousness  in  its  opposition  to  sin,  before  it  is  well,  even  for 
their  own  sakes,  to  shew  them  righteousness  glorified  in  grace 
to  the  sinner.  The  imprecatory  psalms,  then,  were  but  the 
responsive  cadence  that  arose  from  those  breasts  which  sub- 
mitted to  the  discipline  whereby  God  taught  them  to  realise 
the  truth  which  alone  could  fit  them  to  receive,  in  its  full  bene- 
ficence, the  larger  truth  that  was  to  follow.  It  may  be,  for  in 
this,  as  in  other  respects,  the  law  was  weak  through  the  flesh, 
it  may  be  that  some  in  the  ancient  church  sang  these  psalms  . 
without  adequate  apprehension  of  their  true  spirit  and  purpose  ; 
that  in  the  impatience  of  fear,  or  the  extremity  of  sore  suffer- 
ing, they  thought  of  little  beyond  a  full  retaliation  upon  their 
enemies.  But  the  psalms  themselves  bear  a  far  nobler  and 
grander  impress.  The  earnest  desire  they  breathe  is,  that  the 
truth,  the  righteousness,  the  reality  of  God  may  shine  forth  to 
man.  And  if  this  be  incompatible  with  impunity  to  the 
enemies  of  all  truth  and  righteousness,  then  let  that  impunity 
cease,  for  the  earth  must  not  remain  in  bondage,  nor  God's 
name  in  dishonour,  that  wicked  men  may  prosper. 

There  is  another  aspect  in  which  the  subject  may  be  viewed. 
On  this  our  space  allows  but  a  word  or  two.  The  church  of 
God  in  all  ages  has  been  a  missionary  church.  In  Christian 
times  it  is  called  to  active  effort  and  enterprise.  Under  the 
old  dispensation  it  was  more  passive  ;  it  simply  stood  up  before 
men  as  the  evidence  of  the  nature  and  reality  of  the  one  spi- 
ritual Jehovah,  and  of  the  nature  and  nobleness  of  his  worship, 
so  that  men  beholding  this  worship,  beholding  the  church,  and 
convinced  by  the  testimony  it  bore,  might  be  brought  to  serve 
the  same  God.  If  we  consider  the  geographical  and  political 
relations  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  we  shall  see  that  it  was  well 
placed,  so  as  to  influence  what  in  other  respects  were  the 
centres  of  influence  for  the  whole  earth — ^grand  reflectors  to 
shed  abroad  over  the  world  what  light  they  might  borrow  from 
the  clear  shining  of  the  chosen  people.  The  modern  church  is 
a  company  of  torch-bearers,  to  carry  the  light  into  the  dark 
places.  The  ancient  church  was  a  stationary  light,  intended 
to  lighten  all  around  it,  and  provided  with  a  fitting  apparatus 
to  diffuse  its  radiance  afar.  But  of  course  its  efficacy  depended 
upon  its  efficiency  ;  the  light  must  burn  brightly.  It  was  the 
light  of  the  world.  If  the  light,  therefore,  became  darkness,  how 
great  the  darkness  !  Consequently  the  very  instinctive  desire 
to  fulfil  the  great  end  or  purpose  for  which  they  were  placed 
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there,  would  justly  and  necessarily  lead  the  earnest  and  faith- 
ful ones  in  the  church  to  pray  for  the  destruction  of  whatever 
tended  to  diminish  the  lustre  and  defeat  the  object  of  this  great 
luminary. 

We  have  shewn,  then,  that  these  psalms,  even  taken  by 
themselves,  must  be  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  cruelty  and 
revenge,  and  of  inconsistency  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  At 
the  same  time  we  think  it  unfair  to  isolate  them,  as  they  are 
so  generally  isolated,  from  the  rest  of  the  Psalter  They  form 
one  member  which  is  in  living  relation  to  the  whole,  and  the 
character  of  the  whole  should  be  taken  into  account  before  the 
character  of  this  one  part  is  determined.  It  is  not  that  we 
would  soften  down  one  word  uttered  in  them.  They  were 
meant  to  speak  sternly.  But  no  theory  of  these  psalms  is  a 
right  one  which  does  not  recognise  that  though  the  psalmists 
did  speak  sternly  when  occasion  compelled  them,  yet  when  cir- 
cumstances permitted  it,  they  rejoiced  to  contemplate  the  glory 
of  God  and  extension  of  his  kingdom  in  connection  with  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  all  men. 


Art.  V. — Mediatorial  Sovereignty. 

Mediatorial  Sovereignty ;  The  Mi/stej-y  of  Christ  and  the  Revelation  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  By  George  Steward.  In  two  volumes. 
Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark.     1863. 

THE  author  of  this  treatise  is  not  unknown  in  the  world  bf 
letters.  Several  years  ago  he  published  a  volume  of 
sermons,  marked  by  no  small  degree  of  fresh  thinking  and 
power  of  expression.  Originally  connected  with  the  Wesleyan 
body,  and  latterly  with  the  Congregationalists,  Mr  Steward  has 
now,  we  believe,  retired  from  the  active  work  of  the  ministry, 
and  we  are  glad  to  find  him  employing  his  leisure  in  theological 
study.  How  far  the  present  volumes  may  contribute  to  his 
fame  in  this  department,  we  leave  our  readers  to  judge  after 
perusing  our  remarks.  His  style,  we  must  premise,  is  not 
happily  adapted  to  theological  discussion.  It  is  turgid  and 
involved,  and  savours  occasionally  of  pedantry — a  vice  unworthy 
of  the  writer,  and  which  imparts  an  air  of  mysticism  to  what 
is  really  very  simple  truth.  He  is  too  fond  of  Latinisms,  and 
indulges  in  Johnsonian  inflations.  Thus,  it  is  not  enough  for 
him  to  say  in  plain  Saxon  that  "the  Bible  is  full  of  proofs  ;"  he 
must  say,  "  Revelation  is  affluent  of  its  overtures  of  probation." 
Not  content  with  speaking  of  the  New  Testament  resting  upon 
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the  Old,  he  must  bulge  it  out  into  "a  continuous  internal 
development,  in  combination  with  an  external  and  related 
systematic  attestation."  How  far  the  bulk  of  these  volumes  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  these  "great  swelling  words,"  it  would  be  hard 
to  tell ;  we  can  only  say  that  they  have  added  much  to  the 
labour  of  perusal.  Had  Mr  Steward  presented  us  with  the 
substance  of  his  theory  in  a  few  plain  words,  we  might  have 
followed  him  more  easily  through  what,  to  use  his  own  style, 
we  would  call  his  umbrageous  and  labyiinthine  lucubrations. 
Unfortunately,  however,  he  leaves  his  readers  no  alternative  but 
either  to  give  up  the  task  in  despair,  or  to  keep  up  with  him 
in  his  stately  march  over  the  1035  pages  of  these  portly 
volumes.  We  have  attempted  the  latter  feat,  at  the  expense, 
we  must  own,  of  what  Solomon  calls  "  much  weariness  of  the 
flesh,"  and  we  now  proceed  to  give  our  readers  the  benefit  of 
our  painful  experience. 

The  main  artery  of  Mr  Steward's  system  is  to  be  found  in 
the  word  mediatorial,  or  as  he  sometimes  calls  it,  mediational. 
This  term  he  applies  to  the  entire  plan  of  the  divine  government, 
as  administered  since  the  fall  of  man.  "It  is  pertinent  here  to 
state  what,  in  our  view,  is  the  great  cardinal  doctrine  of  this 
divine  rule.  This  is  essentially  MEDIATORIAL  "  (Vol.  i.  p.  31). 
This  principle  branches  out  as  follows  : — Man  was  originally 
placed  under  pure  law.  A  federal  compact  was  formed,  in 
virtue  of  which  Adam  became  the  head  of  his  race,  the  repre- 
sentative man.  This  accounts,  in  some  way,  for  the  results 
which  followed  the  first  sin  ;  but  these  were  of  a  disciplinary,  not 
of  a  penal,  character.  So  far  as  the  penal  consequence,  the 
curse  proper,  was  concerned,  this  would  have  fallen  on  the 
first  guilty  pair  alone,  had  it  not  been  mercifully  suspended. 
It  might,  indeed,  have  involved  the  whole  of  their  posterity ; 
but  this,  according  to  Mr  Steward,  would  have  been  an  act  of 
injustice,  incompatible  with  the  rule,  "  The  soul  that  sinneth, 
it  shall  die."  He  maintains,  therefore,  that  God  would  never 
have  taken  part  in  such  a  constitution,  unless  he  had  provided 
a  remedial  system,  which  came  into  immediate  operation,  viz., 
the  mediational.  In  virtue  of  this  better  covenant,  the  whole 
human  family  were  transferred  from  natural  or  absolute,  and 
brought  under  mediatorial  dominion. 

Another  radical  idea  of  this  theory  is  conveyed  under  the 
term  sovereignty.  Here,  however,  we  fail  to  catch  the  precise 
meaning  which  our  author  attaches  to  the  term.  At  one  time  he 
speaks  of  it  as  synonymous  with  ;'.he  divine  will  or  authority  in 
general,  and  as  not  only  the  foundtttion  of  moral  duties,  but  the 
efficient  cause  of  all  things.  Thus  he  views  sovereignty  as 
displayed  in  creation.  At  another  ifme,  he  identifies  sove- 
reignty with  law  :  law  is  the  expression  of  sovereignty,  religion 
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is  the  voice  of  law,  and  law  is  the  voice  of  God.  But  as  he 
advances,  sovereignty  and  law  are  distinguished,  nay,  opposed, 
to  each  other.  Thus,  speaking  of  the  appointment  of  a  medi- 
ator, he  says,  "  It  was  sovereignty,  not  justice,  that  originated 
this  appointment,"  It  is  apparent,  indeed,  that  throughout 
the  treatise  this  term  is  employed  in  two  quite  distinct  and 
antithetic  senses.  At  one  time  it  denotes  a  moral  rule  of  God, 
of  which  law  is  the  standard  and  justice  the  leading  character- 
istic. At  another,  it  signifies  the  arbitrary  pleasure  of  God, 
"the  counsel  of  his  will."  This  ambiguity  becomes  more 
apparent  and  more  dazzling  to  the  mind's  eye  when  the  author 
shifts  it  to  the  Mediator.  Thus  the  title  of  the  work,  "  Media- 
torial Sovereignty,"  would  seem  to  imply,  in  our  judgment,  that 
Christ,  as  mediator,  rules  as  an  absolute  sovereign,  according 
to  his  own  will.  But  in  our  author's  vocabulary  the  phrase 
serves  also  to  denote  that  he  acts  as  the  moral  governor  of  the 
world  in  the  administration  of  law  and  justice.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  this  term  is  commended  to  the  author  by  the 
very  ambiguity  of  which  we  complain,  for,  according  to  his 
notion,  the  mediatorial  administration  is  not  simply  one  of 
grace  or  of  justice,  but  a  sort  of  compound  of  both.  Thus,  re- 
ferring to  the  constitutions,  which  we  have  been  wont  to  call  the 
covenants  of  works  and  of  grace,  he  observes,  "  The  two  meet 
to  form  one  of  perfect  moral  equity,  though  by  no  means  re- 
ducible to  an  exact  legal  rule  of  administration.  The  principle 
of  exact  justice  carried  out,  requires  that,  while  nothing  but 
guilt  is  punishable,  grace  be  strongly  withheld  from  conferring 
rewards.  All  that  can  be  maintained  as  to  the  moral  aspects 
of  this  wonderful  economy  is  that,  on  the  whole,  a  full  moral 
harmony  pervades  it.  Sovereignty,  in  a  very  special  senSe, 
must  be  recognised  in  all  our  reasonings  respecting  it,  by  the 
exercise  of  which,  in  this  case,  God  upholds  every  requirement 
of  a  perfect  moral  sway,  while  he  chooses  more  intricate 
methods  of  accomplishing  it." — (I.  pp.  77-79.) 

As  we  now  only  seek  to  expiscate  the  author's  system,  we 
may  remark  here  that  the  whole  treatise  is  founded  on  this 
assumed  combination  of  the  two  constitutions  into  one,  which 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  both,  and  yet  cannot  be  said  to  be 
identical  with  either.  The  two  federal  deeds,  according  to  Mr 
Steward,  ought  never  to  be  viewed  apart  from  each  other ;  the 
second  is  the  complement  of  the  first,  and  they  form,  in  con- 
junction with  each  other,  one  grand  economy,  which  he  desig- 
nates mediatorial  sovereignty.  This  hybrid  economy  explains 
all  difficulties,  answers  all  objections,  fits  in  with  the  whole 
past  administration  of  providence,  finds  its  echo  in  all  the  reve- 
lations of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  and  is  destined  to 
meet  its  apotheosis  in  the  future  history  of  the  church.     Much 
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of  the  first  volume,  therefore,  is  occupied  with  discussing  the 
various  names  given  to  the  Son  of  God  under  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which,  along  with  all  its  typical  and  prophetic  teachings, 
are  adduced  to  shew  that  the  whole  power  and  dominion  of 
God  were  "  lodged  in  a  Mediator."  Proceeding  to  the  New 
Testament,  he  finds  the  same  sovereignty  demonstrated  in  all 
the  names  of  Jesus,  in  his  personal  history,  and  in  the  ministry 
of  his  apostles.  The  second  volume  is  devoted  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  same  point  from  the  apostolic  writings,  in  other 
words,  from  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament.  And  here 
our  attention  is  drawn  to  the  origin  of  Christ's  prerogatives, 
viewed  on  the  divine  side  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  on  the  human 
side  as  the  Son  of  man  ;  to  his  administration  of  law  and  exer- 
cise of  judicial  functions  ;  and,  lastly,  to  the  church,  which  ia 
viewed  as  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  as  his  remedial  institute,  in 
its  relations  to  the  world,  and  its  future  prospects. 

From  this  hasty  summary  of  the  work  our  readers  may  form 
some  idea  of  the  vast  range  which  the  author  has  taken  in  his 
speculations.  Seldom,  indeed,  have  we  met  with  any  book 
more  ambitious  in  aim,  more  boundless  in  application.  But, 
as  too  often  happens  with  speculators  in  theology,  the  vastness 
of  the  enterprise  contrasts  sadly  with  the  narrowness  of  its 
foundation.  Mediatorial  sovereignty  is  the  one  key  which  is 
to  unlock  the  mysteries  of  nature  and  revelation,  of  sin  and 
redemption,  the  sole  aspect  in  which  we  are  to  contemplate 
God  and  Christ,  man  in  all  his  relations,  the  church  with  all 
her  institutions,  the  world  with  all  its  destinies.  This,  our 
author  declares,  is  "  the  one  grand  fact  to  which  revelation  is 
appointed  to  bear  witness."  Gladly  do  we  acknowledge  the 
amount  of  saving  truth  embodied  in  these  volumes.  Mr 
Steward  has  not  only  the  art  of  clothing  familiar  verities  in  so 
pompous  a  garb  that  we  can  hardly  recognise  them  as  old  friends, 
but  he  has  really  opened  up  vistas  through  which  we  occasion- 
ally obtain  glimpses  of  old  truths,  under  new  and  interesting 
aspects.  He  fairly  gives  the  lie  to  the  charge  so  often  reitert  ted 
by  our  Broad  School  men  against  the  evangelical  party,  that  they 
dare  not  venture  on  independent  excursions  into  the  theological 
field,  but  must  content  themselves  with  trudging,  with  down- 
cast eye,  along  the  trodden  paths  and  within  the  hedgerows  of 
orthodoxy.  Accepting  the  Scriptures  as  the  inspired  word  of 
God  in  that  spirit  of  fearless  faith  which  betokens  intelligent 
conviction,  Mr  Steward  keeps  his  eye  fixed  on  those  great 
cardinal  truths  which,  like  finger-posts  by  the  way-side,  pre- 
serve the  adventurous  traveller  from  going  far  astray.  But 
around  them  and  betwixt  them  he  has  woven  his  own  web  oi 
speculation,  which  we  must  now  set  ourselves  to  brush  away. 
The  task  is  neither  an  easy  nor  a  pleasant  one ;  and  yet  we 
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greatly  mistake  the  character  of  Mr  Steward  if  he  does  not  accept 
of  our  criticism  as  a  higher  tribute  to  the  talent  and  worth  of 
his  volumes  than  high-flown  indiscriminating  compliments, 
passed  at  random,  it  may  be,  or  after  a  very  slight  and  super- 
ficial glance  at  their  contents. 

We  begin  by  entering  our  decided  protest  against  the  idea 
started  at  the  commencement  of  the  treatise,  and  kept  up 
throughout,  of  amalgamating  the  two  economies  under  which 
God  has  been  pleased  to  deal  with  man.     According  to  Mr 
Steward,  there  never  was  such  a  thing,  in  rerum,  natura,  as  a 
covenant  of  grace.     From  the  very  first,  the  covenant  of  works, 
or  the  law  of  absolute  justice,  became,  it  would  appear,  fused 
into  something  he  calls  mediatorial  sovereignty.     We  cannot, 
however,  forget  that,  in  numberless  passages  of  Holy  Writ 
law  and  grace  are  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other.     We 
cannot  forget  that  "  the  law  came  by  Moses,  but  grace  and 
truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ;"  that  "the  law  is  not  of  faith,  but 
he  that  doeth  these  things  shall  live  by  them ;"  that  "  if  by 
grace,  then  it  is  no  more  of  works,  otherwise  grace  is  no  more 
grace  ;  but  if  it  be  of  works,  then  it  is  no  more  grace,  otherwise 
work  is  no  more  work.''     Human  language  must  fail  to  convey 
ideas  to  the  mind,  if  this,  and  much  more  to  the  same  purpose, 
was  not  meant  to  teach  that  the  Christian  economy  stands  wide 
as  the  poles  opposed  to  that  of  law,  and  if  of  law  then  of  justice. 
It  is  quite  idle  to  talk  of  a  system  of  "exact  justice"  being 
developed  into  one  of  "  moral  equity."     Moral  equity  must 
characterise  God's  dealings  with  man  under  every  economy ; 
but  the  grand  question  is,  Are  we,  sinful  creatures,  to  be  dealt 
with  according  to  law  ?    If  so,  whether  it  be  by  the  law  of  strict 
justice  or  of  moral  equity,  our  only  prayer  can  be  that  written 
on  the  infected  houses  during  the  plague  in  London,  "  Lord, 
have  mercy  on  us  !"     Whatever  means  God  may  have  taken 
to  secure  the  honours  of  his  justice  and  law,  certain  it  is  that 
to  us  salvation,  if  it  comes  at  all,  must  be  wholly  of  grace. 
True,  provision  has  been  made  for  upholding  the  interests  of 
holiness.     The  law  of  God  having  been  confirmed  in  its  inviol- 
able sanctions  by  the  obedience  of  the  Surety,  is  administered 
by  him  as  a  rule  of  holy  living  to  the  believer.     It  is  the 
mirror  in  which  he  dresses  himself,  the  model  of  his  new  life  ; 
but  in  no  sense,  or  shape,  or  degree  does  it  constitute  a  part  of 
the  ground  on  which  he  stands  "  accepted  in  the  Beloved." 
"Sin,  indeed,  shall  not  have  dominion  over  him;"  but   the 
security  for  this  is  that  he  is  "  not  under  the  law  but  under 
grace."     To  attempt  to  weld  law  and  grace  into  one,  must  be 
to  nullify  both. 

In  the  next  place,  we  must  seriously  object  to  the  interpre- 
tation which  Mr  Steward  has  put  upon  the  plan  of  mercy 
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introduced  immediately  after  the  fall  of  man.     It  is  quite  true 
that  this  plan  had  been  previously  arranged  in  the  councils  of 
heaven  ;  and  hence  our  divines  have  been  in  the  habit  of  say- 
ing that  the  covenant  of  grace,  though  last  in  point  of  promul- 
gation, was  first  in  point  of  constitution.     We  must  beware, 
however,  of  allowing  our  ideas  regarding  the  order   of  the 
divine  purposes,  to  enter  as  an  element  into  our  estimate  of  the 
divine  procedure.     We  are  Calvinists,  and  Mr  Steward  is,  we 
suspect,  somewhat  of  an  Arminian ;  but  our  Calvinism  does 
not  oblige  or  permit  us  to  judge  of  the  benevolence,  the  wisdom, 
or  the  equity  of  God's  ways,  by  taking  into  account  his  hidden 
purposes.     Judging  from  what  he  has  done,  and  not  from  what 
he  purposes  to  do,  we  feel  persuaded  that  "  the  Lord  is  holy  in 
all  his  wdrks,  and  righteous  in  all  his  ways."     Mr  Steward, 
however,  considers  it  necessary  to  find  an  apology  for  the  first 
covenant,  in  the  pui-pose  and  pre-arrangement  of  the  second. 
He  roundly  asserts  that  the  Adamic  constitution,  had  it  been 
carried  out,  would  have  been  incompatible  with  eternal  justice, 
had  there   not   been  another  constitution  in  petto,   secretly 
reserved  in  the  breast  of  God,  and  intended  to  modify  the  severity 
and  countervail  the  effects  of  the  first.     "  Thus  then,"  he  says, 
"  the  two  systems  in  conjunction  form  but  one  moral  economy, 
in  which  opposite  principles  meet  and  harmonise  throughout. 
On  the  one  hand,  grace  could  not  have  place  in  a  system  which 
embodied  in  it  no  law  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  law  could  not 
be  equitable  in  a  system  which  embodied  in  it  no  grace.     But 
the  two  meet  to  form  one  of  perfect  moral  equity,  though  by 
no  means  reducible  to  an  exact  legal  rule  of  administration." 
(I.  p.  75.)     Here  it  is  distinctly  asserted  that  "  law  could  not  be 
equitable  in  a  system  which  embodied  in  it  no  grace  ; "  which 
amounts  to  saying  that  under  the  covenant  of  works,  which 
certainly  embodied  in  it  no  grace,  the  demands  of  law  could  not 
have  been  equitably  enforced.     It  would  have  been  unjust,  it 
seems,  in  God  to  have  required  obedience  to  his  will,  or  to  have 
carried  the  sentence  of  his  law  into  execution  on  a  single  trans- 
gressor, in  the  absence  of  grace.     Consequently,  it  would  be 
equally  unjust  still  to  visit  men  with  punishment  for  their 
breaches  of  law,  unless  they  are  under  a  dispensation  of  grace. 
The  whole  world,  therefore,  was  brought,  immediately  after  the 
fall,  under   a   dispensation   of  grace — or  rather   that  mixed 
economy  of  law  and  grace,  styled  mediatorial  sovereignty. 

Let  us  simply  remark  here,  that,  according  to  this  doctrine, 
the  introduction  of  a  remedial  system,  in  other  words,  the  re- 
velation of  a  Saviour,  was  not  an  act  of  sovereign  grace,  but  one 
of  pure  justice,  or  moral  equity.  We  have  been  all  wrong  in 
supposing  that  the  gift  of  a  Saviour  was  an  act  of  undeserved 
mercy,  which  the  sinner  had  no  right  to  expect,  and  God  was 
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under  no  necessity  to  provide.  It  turns  out  that  the  sinner 
was  entitled  to  such  a  provision,  and  that  God  could  not  with- 
hold it  without  manifest  injustice.  By  entering  into  a  federal 
transaction  with  Adam,  the  Almighty  (with  reverence  be  it 
spoken),  had  involved  himself  in  such  a  predicament,  that,  in 
the  event  of  sin,  he  could  not  punish  him  or  his  posterity  with- 
out violating  the  law  of  common  equity  ;  and  the  only  way  of 
escape  out  of  this  dilemma  was  the  immediate  introduction  of 
a  mediatorial  system  !  Such  is  the  conclusion  to  which,  with- 
out the  most  distant  wish  to  misrepresent  our  author,  we  find 
ourselves  driven  by  his  reasonings.  And  the  conclusion,  we 
humbly  submit,  is  fatal  to  his  whole  theory.  It  strikes  at  the 
very  root  of  the  gospel  plan,  which,  according  to  the  catholic 
creed  of  evangelical  Chri.stendom,  sprung  out  of  the  pure  love, 
the  free  unbought  and  unbidden  mercy  of  our  God.  In  place 
of  this  we  are  presented  with  a  complicated  manoeuvre,  which  is 
adopted  in  order  to  escape  a  charge  of  foul  play,  an  expedient 
devised  for  counteracting  what  would  otherwise  have  been  a 
piece  of  gross  unfairness  to  the  sinful  creatiire. 

Unless,  however,  we  are  greatly  deceived,  Mr  Steward  is 
quite  prepared  to  accept  the  conclusions  we  have  drawn  from 
his  theory,  as  expressing  his  views  of  the  present  economy  of 
the  world.  Mediatorial  sovereignty,  in  his  idea  of  it,  is  a  com- 
bination of  grace  and  moral  equity  ;  not  only,  be  it  remarked, 
in  its  God-ward  aspect,  but  in  its  relation  to  man.  It  has 
always  been  held  among  evangelical  divines,  that  the  gospel 
secures  the  honours  of  divine  justice,  while  it  exhibits  the 
riches  of  divine  grace;  and  that  the  apparently  conflicting 
glories  of  both  these  attributes  meet  and  harmonise  in  the  per- 
son and  work  of  the  Redeemer.  But  it  would  be  a  humiliatihg 
mistake  to  suppose  that  Mr  Steward's  object,  in  these  portly 
volumes,  is  to  teach  nothing  more  than  such  old-fashioned 
divinity  as  this.  The  peculiarity  of  his  theory  consists  in  this, 
that  the  Mediatory  system  is  one  of  judgment  as  well  as  mercy 
to  man  ;  that  under  this  economy,  Christ  exercises  all  judicial 
functions,  enacting  laws  and  executing  penalties;  that  he  is, 
even  now,  the  Judge  as  well  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  This 
dominion  is  universal;  the  heathen  world  as  well  as  the  church 
is  placed  under  it ;  God  has  abdicated  the  government  of  the 
world  in  favour  of  his  Son.  Law  and  justice,  as  well  as  mercy 
and  truth,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Mediator.  He  administers 
the  law  of  nature  to  the  heathen,  as  well  as  the  revealed  law  to 
his  church.  The  gospel  is  indeed  the  highest  form,  but  still  it 
is  only  one  of  the  forms  in  which  Christ  administers  his  rule  : 
the  heathen,  as  truly  as  the  Christian,  world  is  placed  under 
Mediatorial  sovereignty. 

It  is  hardly  needful  to  advert  to  the  points  wherein  this 
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theory  touches  on  evangelic  truth,  by  adopting  the  phraseology 
of  which  it  derives  all  its  plausibility.  That  our  Lord  Jesus  has 
been  invested  with  universal  power  and  dominion,  is  a  doctrine 
which  faith,  wherever  it  lives,  will  embrace,  and,  whenever  it 
speaks,  will  confess.  We  cordially  avow  the  cheering  truth 
that  the  reins  of  universal  government  have  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Mediator,  for  effectuating  the  spiritual  purposes  of 
his  kingdom  ;  that  there  is  not  a  power  or  authority  in  earth,  in 
heaven,  or  in  hell,  but  what  is  placed  at  his  disposal.  But  we 
deny  that  his  authority  is  exercised,  in  a  moral  or  spiritual 
sense,  apart  from  his  Word,  which  is  "  the  rod  of  his  power." 
His  right  to  rule  supreme  over  the  whole  world  is  undeniable ; 
and  he  shall  in  due  time  "take  unto  himself  his  gi'eat  power 
and  reign."  But,  meanwhile,  a  large  portion  of  the  world  is 
actually  lying  under  the  Wicked  One  ;  and  not  till  the  gospel 
comes  to  deliver  them,  shall  men  be  "  translated  out  of  dark- 
ness into  the  kingdom  of  God's  dear  Son."  For  this  the 
Church  is  ever  praying,  "  Thy  kingdom  come  ; "  and  what  can 
this  imply,  if  not  that  the  whole  earth  may  be  brought  under 
Mediatorial  dominion  ? 

"  Come  then,  and,  added  to  tby  many  crowns, 
Eeceive  yet  one,  the  crown  of  all  the  earth, 
Thou  who  alone  art  worthy." 

If,  however,  Mr  Steward  is  right  in  his  hypothesis,  the  church 
has  been  all  along  praying  for  a  blessing  which  the  world  already 
enjoys  and  has  possessed  from  the  beginning ! 

Then  again,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  dominion  of  Christ 
differs,  in  many  respects,  from  the  natural  government  of  God, 
which  it  does  not  seek  to  displace  or  disannul.  God  is  still  the 
moral  governor  of  the  world  ;  the  government  of  Christ  is  a 
supernatural  system,  something  superinduced  into  God's  world, 
a  veritable  imperium  in  imperio,  and  yet,  from  its  very  nature, 
incapable  of  coming  into  collision  with  the  general  administra- 
tion of  providence ;  like  the  great  sheet  seen  by  Peter  in  vision, 
knit  at  the  four  comers,  it  is  a  thing  of  heaven  "  let  down  -^^o 
the  earth,"  "a  kingdom  not  of  this  world."  We  cannot,  of 
course,  be  expected  to  enter  here  into  this  question  at  any 
length.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  there  are  few  subjects  on  which 
it  is  more  desirable  in  the  present  day  to  have  clear  and  accurate 
notions,  than  the  distinctions  between  the  realms  of  nature  and 
of  grace ;  between  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  and  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  including  both  this  headship  over  the  church  and  his 
"  power  over  all  things."  That  the  two  things  are  essentially 
distinct  and  separate,  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt.  It  is  perfectly 
evident  that  Christ  cannot  be  styled  "  king  of  nations  "  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  God  is  said  to  be  "king  of  all  the  earth," 
that  is,  as  the  source  of  civil  authority,  the  fountain  of  temporal 
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honours,  as  providing  carnal  comforts,  or  inflicting  common 
judgments.  Kings  would  be  wise,  and  the  judges  of  the  earth 
would  only  be  well  instructed,  to  "  kiss  the  Son."  But  in  sub- 
mitting to  his  instructions  and  advancing  his  glory,  they  do  not 
leave  their  proper  sphere  to  become  vicegerents  of  the  Mediator. 
It  would  be  as  absurd  to  speak  of  magistrates  judging  by 
Mediatorial  authority,  as  to  speak  of  the  sun  giving  Mediatorial 
light,  or  the  earth  producing  Mediatorial  food.  The  two 
empires,  we  perceive  at  once,  must  differ.  They  differ  in  their 
nature:  the  one  being  natural  and  material,  supplying  the 
physical  wants  of  man,  and  dealing  with  him  in  his  relations 
to  the  present  life ;  the  other  being  spiritual,  founded  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  and  dealing  with  them  as  spiritual  and  immortal 
beings.  They  differ  in  their  origin,  the  natural  government 
of  God  being  essential  and  underived,  while  the  Mediatorial  is 
delegated  and  derived  from  the  Father.  They  differ  in  their 
actual  exercise;  the  natural  dominion  being  actually  exercised 
at  all  times,  and  over  all  creatures  ;  the  supernatural,  though  in 
point  of  right  extending  to  all  things,  being  in  point  of  fact  jcir- 
cumscribed  in  its  exercise  by  the  opposition  of  Satan,  "  the  god 
of  this  world,"  which  it  is  destined  ultimately  to  subdue.  They 
differ  in  their  ends;  these  in  the  case  of  the  natural  government 
of  God  being  earthly  and  temporal ;  while  in  the  case  of  Christ's 
dominion  they  are  heavenly  and  spiritual  Is  "  all  power  given 
to  him  in  heaven  and  in  earth?"  It  is  that  he  "may  give 
eternal  life  to  as  many  as  have  been  given  him."  Has  God 
"  given  him  to  be  head  over  all  things  ? "  It  is  "  for  his  church, 
which  is  his  body."  In  fine,  they  differ  in  the  means  employed 
for  reaching  their  ends.  In  the  natural  kingdom,  natural  means 
are  employed  for  the  attainment  of  natural  ends ;  in  the 
spiritual  kingdom,  the  weapons  are  not  carnal  but  spiritual, 
and  even  when  natural  methods  are  employed,  they  are  over- 
ruled in  a  supernatural  way  for  the  accomplishment  of  spiritual 
purposes.  These  distinctions  Mr  Steward  has  totally  disre- 
garded ;  the  two  kingdoms  are  confounded,  and  the  attempt 
to  identify  them  has  only  issued  in  "confusion  worse  con- 
founded."* 


*  The  following  judicious  remarks  of  George  Gillespie,  one  of  the  Scota 
Commissioners  to  the  Westminster  Assembly,  cannot  be  too  carefully  con- 
sidered : — "  Christ,  as  Mediator,  exercises  acts  of  divine  power  in  the  behalf 
and  for  the  good  of  his  church  ;  but,  as  Mediator,  he  is  only  the  church's 
king,  head,  and  governor,  and  hath  no  other  kingdom.  Solomon  excelled  all  the 
other  kings  of  the  earth  in  wisdom,  riches,  glory,  and  power,  and  herein  he 
was  a  type  of  Christ,  '  higher  than  the  kings  of  the  earth.'  But  as  Solomon 
was  only  king  of  Israel,  and  was  not  by  office  or  authority  of  government,  a 
catholic  king  over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  nor  were  all  their  kings 
Solomon's  vicegerents  or  deputies,  so  Jesus  Christ,  as  Mediator,  is  only  the 
church's  king,  and  is  not  the  king  or  governor  of  the  whole  world,  nor  are 
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The  importance  of  these  distinctions  might  be  shewn  by  a 
lengthened  analysis  of  Mr  Steward's  work ;  but  as  this  would 
hardly  comport  either  with  our  space  or  our  readers'  patience, 
Vie  shall  endeavour  to  comprise  our  strictures  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads. 

First,  we  have  to  charge  Mr  Steward  with  giving  undue  pro- 
minence to  the  regal,  or  rather,  we  should  say,  the  judicial  cha- 
racter of  our  Lord.  Throughout  these  volumes  he  dwells  almost 
exclusively  on  this  aspect  of  the  Son.  There  is  not  a  name,  a 
title,  or  an  attribute  assigned  to  Christ  in  Scripture  which  is 
not  enlisted  eagerly,  and  sometimes  forcibly,  to  serve  this  pur- 
pose. The  meekness  of  Jesus  is  overshadowed  by  his  majesty; 
the  lowliness  of  the  servant  is  lost  in  the  splendour  of  the  sove- 
reign. He  marches  before  us  perpetually  in  the  stern  rigour 
of  a  judge,  or  the  martial  step  of  a  conqueror.  Now  we  demur 
to  the  truthfulness  of  this  portrait.  It  is  not  like  the  original. 
It  bears  no  resemblance  to  Him  who,  even  in  his  triumphal 
entry  as  a  king  into  Jerusalem,  came  "  meek  and  lowly,  riding 
upon  a  colt,  the  foal  of  an  ass."  It  is  not  like  him  who,  though 
"  a  prince,"  is  also  *'a  saviour  ;"  who  is  mighty,  but  "mighty  to 
save  ;"  who  is  exalted,  but  exalted  to  "  give  repentance  to  Israel, 
and  the  remission  of  sins."  Besides,  it  is  untrue  to  evangelical 
theology.  The  Socinian  theory  gives  an  undue  prominence  to 
the  prophetical  office  of  Christ ;  the  Popish  system  to  the  regal 
office.  The  evangelical,  while  recognising  both,  assigns  the 
first  place  to  the  priestly  office.  And  looking  to  the  name 
"  Jesus,"  looking  to  his  person,  as  the  embodiment  of  divine 
love,  looking  to  the  work  which  he  came  to  finish  on  earth, 
looking  to  the  cross  on  which  he  died,  looking  to  the  gospel  in 
which  that  cross  is  the  central  object  of  faith,  can  there  be  a 
doubt  that  the  predominant  trait  in  the  character  of  Christ  is 
that  of  a  Saviour  ? 

Our  next  objection  to  Mr  Steward's  doctrine  is  that  it  over- 
looks, and  in  a  great  measure  ignores,  the  official  subjection  and 
subordination  of  the  Son  to  the  Father  in  his  mediatorial  king- 
dom.    Throughout  these  volumes,  the  Son  is  represented  as 

civil  magistrates  his  vicegerents,  though  he  excel  them  all  in  dignity,  glory, 
and  honour.  Again,  David  subdued  by  power  divers  states  and  kingdoms,  and 
made  them  tributary ;  but  was  David  king  of  the  Philistines,  and  king  of  the 
Moabites,  Syrians,  and  Edomites,  because  he  subdued  them  ?  So  Christ,  as 
set  upon  the  throne  of  David,  doth,  as  Mediator,  put  forth  his  divine  power  in 
subduing  all  his  church's  enemies,  Ps.  ii.  9,  Rev.  xvii.  14.  But  this  vit  major, 
this  restraining,  subduing  power,  makes  not  Christ  as  Mediator  to  be  king  and 
governor,  not  only  of  his  church,  but  of  the  whole  world  beside.  Yea,  the 
power  of  Christ  is  over  all  things,  as  well  as  all  persons  ;  over  all  beasts,  fowls, 
and  fishes  (Heb.  ii.  7),  yea,  over  all  devils,  meant  by  things  under  the  earth ; 
therefore  it  cannot  be  said  that  Christ,  as  Mediator,  is  king  and  governor  of  all 
those  whom  he  excelleth  in  glory,  or  those  he  hath  under  his  power  to  do  with 
them  what  he  will.'' — Oillespie's  Aaron's  Rod  Blossoming,  pp.  205,  206. 
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wielding  a  sovereign  authority.  Hence  the  title  of  the  work, 
"  Mediatorial  Sovereignty,"  a  phrase  which,  to  our  ears,  sounds 
like  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and  indicates  a  radical  misappre- 
hension of  the  economy  of  redemption.  No  viceroy  can  exer- 
cise a  sovereign  authority.  The  administration  of  our  Lord,  as 
Mediator,  is  unquestionably  subordinated  to  the  will  of  the 
Father,  who,  in  the  economy  of  redemption,  wields  the  sceptre 
and  upholds  the  claims  and  honours  of  Deity.  Nothing  is 
plainer  than  that  the  authority  of  Christ,  as  Mediator,  was 
delegated  to  him  by  the  Father.  Our  Lord  himself,  when 
asserting  his  "  power  to  lay  down  his  life  and  to  take  it  again," 
adds  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  (what  our  author,  in  quoting 
the  passage,  has  strangely  omitted)  "  This  commandment  have 
I  received  of  my  Father."  How  often  does  he  repeat  that  he 
"  came  not  to  do  his  own  will,  but  the  will  of  him  that  sent 
him"  ?  And  we  cannot  fail  to  call  to  memory  the  striking  pas- 
sage in  1  Corinthians  xv.  24,  which  speaks  of  the  Son  delivering 
up  the  kingdom  to  the  Father,  "when  he  shall  have  put  down  all 
rule  and  authority  and  power  ;  and  when  all  things  shall  be  sub- 
dued unto  him,  then  shall  the  Son  also  be  subject  unto  him 
that  put  all  things  under  him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all." 
We  have  always  a  melancholy  feeling  associated  with  this  pas- 
sage, from  remembering  the  stress  which  Milton  lays  upon  it 
in  that  unhappy  posthumous  treatise  which  has  been  ascribed 
to  him,  as  a  proof  in  favour  of  Arianism.  The  fatal  flaw  of 
Socinian  hermeneutics  just  lies  in  interpreting  such  passages  as 
indicating  iuferiority  of  nature,  whereas  it  can  be  clearly  shewn 
that  they  point  to  official  subordination.  But  let  us  deal  with 
this  passage  on  Mr  Steward's  principles,  and  what  can  we  make 
of  it  ?  Why,  that  the  Son  is  now  a  sovereign,  but  at  the  day 
of  final  reckoning  he  will  become  a  subject.  He  will  retire 
from  the  government  of  the  world,  and  God  the  Father  will 
resume  the  reins  and  reign  supreme.  Such  is,  in  fact,  the 
Socinian  gloss.  But  how  stands  the  case?  The  Son  had 
already  been  subject  to  the  Father ;  he  became  in  the  concert 
of  redemption  the  Father's  servant.  His  period  of  self-abasing 
service  expired  when  he  rose  from  the  dead.  He  then  entered 
formally  into  his  kingdom,  but  still  in  subordination  to  the 
Father.  He  is  the  Viceroy  of  Heaven.  "  "Yet,"  says  the  Father, 
"  have  I  set  my  king  on  Zion,  the  hill  of  my  holiness."  He  is 
the  head  of  his  church,  and  holds  his  kingdom  in  trust.  For 
the  better  execution  of  this  trust  he  is  made  "  Lord  of  all,"  in- 
vested with  universal  power  and  dominion,  so  as  to  overcome 
all  obstacles  and  subdue  all  enemies.  When  this  is  accom- 
plished, and  the  last  enemy  has  been  destroyed,  he  "  delivers  up 
the  kingdom  to  God,"  he  gives  an  account  of  his  trust,  present- 
ing himself  and  his  fully  redeemed  body,  the  church,  saying 
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"  Behold  I  and  the  children  whom  thou  hast  given  me':  of  all  thou 
hast  given  me  I  have  lost  none."  And  "  then  shall  the  Son 
also  himself  be  subject  unto  him  that  put  all  things  under  him, 
that  God  may  be  all  in  alL"  The  Son,  having  subjected  and 
put  all  things  under  his  feet,  there  will  be  no  power  in  the 
universe  higher  than  himself  except  God  the  Father  ;  and  to 
put  the  climax  on  the  grand  achievement,  the  Son  himself  also, 
as  the  head  of  his  body,  the  church,  shall,  by  a  final  and  crown- 
ing act  of  servitorship,  place  himself  and  his  redeemed  under 
the  eternal  government  of  the  Father,  as  representing  the  God- 
head ;  and  thus  "  God  shall  be  all  in  all" — a  glory  now  incom- 
prehensible, flowing  from  the  fountain  of  supreme  Deity  shall 
fill  every  member  of  that  body,  in  union  with  its  Head,  who 
shall  still  retain  his  supereminent  and  glorious  presidency. 
Thus  "the  end"  of  which  the  apostle  speaks  is  not  an  end  of 
termination  but  of  consummation  ;  Christ,  in  delivering  up  the 
kingdom,  does  not  lose  it ;  his  saints  "  shall  reign  with  him  for 
ever  and  ever."  * 

We  have  been  thus  minute  in  stating  the  doctrine  of  Scrip- 
ture on  this  point,  as  ascertained  by  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  the  church,  that  our  readers  may  more  readily  judge  how  far 
our  author  has  diverged  from  its  teaching  in  his  zeal  to  uphold 
his  favourite  theory.  He  grants  that  "  the  appointment  to  the 
ofiice  of  Mediator  belongs  to  the  Father ;  the  performance  of 
mediatorial  conditions  belongs  to  the  Son."  But  how  ?  "Com- 
placent, self-ruled  submission  was  his,  who,  having  resigned  his 
regal  estate  to  the  Father,  became  what  naturally  he  was  not 
— 'his  servant — being  made  in  the  likeness  of  men.'  This 
altered  personal  estate  of  the  Son,  which  implied  the  resigna- 
tion of  his  monarchic  honours,  and  the  susception  of  a  creative 
position,  in  order  to  the  prosecution  of  his  mediatorial  work, 
enables  us  to  perceive  how  he,  as  the  Son,  could  be  capable  of 
exaltation  by  the  Father,  when  his  work  on  earth  was  accom- 
plished, and  in  what  that  exaltation  consisted.  This  consisted 
in  restoration  to  his  own  regal  honours  as  the  Son,  and  in  ths 
ineffable  superaddition  of  the  Father's  regal  gloi^  to  his  own, — 
implied  in  the  expression,  that  he  'sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  Majesty  on  high.'  The  Son  wields  the  Fathers  sceptre. 
Dominion  has  passed  from  the  first  to  the  second  person  of  the 

*  The  attention  of  the  early  Fathers  was  specially  directed  towards  this  pas- 
sage. None  of  them,  however,  expresses  himself  more  distinctly  on  the  oflBcial 
subservience  of  the  Son  of  God  than  Augustine.  His  words  are,  in  one  place, 
"  Non  enim  sic  tradit,  ut  ipse  amittat.  Ac  per  hoc  si  regni  ejus  non  erit  finis, 
profecto  sancii  ejus,  qui  sunt  regnum  ejus,  cum  illo  sine  fine  regnabunt"  (Aug. 
ad  Oros.  torn.  viii.  615).  He  guards  against  concluding  from  the  words,  "He 
shall  reign  until  all  his  enemies  are  put  under  him,"  that  he  would  then  cease  to 
reign.  And  his  exegesis  of  the  above  passage  is, "  Christus,  ut  Deus,  cum  Patre 
DOS  subjectos  habet;  at  Sacerdos,  nobisctun  Fatri  subjectus  est"  (De  Trinit 
lib.  i.  ib). 
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Holy  Trinity"  (vol  ii.  7,  8).  From  these  extracts  (the  italics  in 
■which  are  his  own)  the  reader  may  form  some  idea  of  the 
strange  fabric  which  Mr  Steward  has  reared  on  New  Testament 
phraseology.  He  allows  no  mediatorial  inferiority,  no  official 
subordination  of  the  Son  to  the  Father.  He  became  a  servant, 
indeed,  for  a  time,  by  becoming  man  ;  but  this  was  "  self-ruled 
submission,"  and  consisted  in  his  resigning  his  royal  honours 
to  the  Father,  only  to  be  resumed  when  he  had  finished  his 
work.  And  now  he  wields  the  Father's  sceptre.  Indeed,  he 
will  hardly  allow  that  the  Father  does  anything  ;  he  does 
nothing  immediately  at  least :  it  was  the  Mediator  that  created 
the  earth ;  it  is  the  Mediator  that  governs  the  world.  The 
economical  link  of  subordination  so  essential  to  the  very  idea 
of  mediation  between  God  and  man,  is  kept  out  of  sight,  or 
rather  vanishes  amid  the  glories  of  a  being  unknown  to  Scrip- 
ture— a  sort  of  Independent  Mediatorial  God*  To  crown  all, 
this  mediatorial  sway,  it  is  said,  will  terminate  when  the  Son 
shall  have  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  the  Father.  "The 
Father's  prerogatives  are  given  to  the  Son,  not  wielded  by  him- 
self. This  is  not  their  original  condition :  they  are  devolved 
on  the  Son  to  effect  certain  objects  of  paramount  interest,  which 
must,  therefore,  in  due  time  be  consummated.  Then  they  will 
revert  to  the  Father,  with  the  augmented  glory  which  the  Son's 
work  will  have  cast  upon  them"  (vol.  ii.  p.  11).  This  is  really 
too  much.  The  idea  of  the  Father's  prerogatives — including,  of 
course,  those  of  pardon,  adoption,  sanctification,  quickening,  the 
giving  of  the  Spirit,  the  hearing  of  prayer,  administering  justice, 
chastening  his  children,  raising  them  from  the  dead  and  giving 
them  glory — having  been  "  given  to  the  Son,  and  not  wielded 
by  himself,"  is  sufficiently  startling ;  but  in  what  sense  thgse 
prerogatives  can  be  said  to  revert  to  him,  after  they  have  been 
all  wielded  by  his  Son,  is  what  fairly  passes  our  comprehension. 
Our  limited  space  permits  us  only  to  advert  to  another,  and 
to  our  mind  the  most  repulsive  peculiarity  of  the  treatise  before 
us,  namely,  the  effort  made  throughout  to  invest  the  Lord 
Jesus  with  all  the  insignia  of  an  earthly  ruler,  judge,  and 
avenger.  If  any  thing  is  plainer  than  another  in  the  history 
of  our  Lord,  it  is  the  sensitive  jealousy  with  which  he  shrunk 
from  every  thing  that  might  be  construed  into  an  assumption 

*  We  have  been  strongly  reminded,  in  perusing  Mr  Steward's  pages,  of  Plato's 
idea  of  the  One  Supreme,  who  had  no  direct  concern  in  the  creation  or  govera- 
ment  of  the  world,  these  being  assigned  to  some  Demiurge,  or  one  of  his  Emana- 
tions. In  yielding  to  this  fancy  we  may  be  acting  unfairly  by  our  author,  who 
cannot  certainly  be  charged  with  detracting  from  the  glory  of'the  Son.  But  we 
must  seriously  object  to  his  treatment  of  Col.  i.  16,  "By  him  were  all  things 
created,"  &c.,  which  cannot,  we  think,  be  applied  to  the  Son  in  his  media- 
torial capacity  without  depriving  us  of  one  of  the  most  cogent  proofs  of  his 
Supreme  Deity. 
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of  worldly  jurisdiction.  "Man,  who  made  me  a  judge  or  a 
divider  among  you  ?"  Even  when  solicited  for  a  favour  in  his 
own  kingdom,  how  careful  was  he  to  disclaim  the  honour  of 
selection  !  "  It  is  not  mine  to  give,  save  unto  those  for  whom 
it  is  prepared  of  my  Father."  How  anxious  to  impress  on  his 
disciples  that  he  came  "  not  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save 
them,"  "  not  to  condemn  (or  judge)  the  world,  but  that  the  world 
through  him  might  be  saved" !  How  different  is  the  character 
assigned  in  this  treatise  to  the  Son  of  God  !  He  comes  forth 
armed  with  all  the  terrors  of  law,  the  mace  of  the  justiciary, 
and  the  sword  of  vengeance.  Around  his  brow  we  see  the  fiery 
judgments  of  the  ancient  law;  his  voice  is  heard  in  the  thunder 
of  Sinai,  and  the  lightning  that  scathes  the  sinner  in  the  visi- 
tations of  an  angry  providence  flashes  from  his  eye.  It  is 
strange  to  observe  how  the  author  contrives,  by  picking  out 
every  epithet  he  can  find  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  ex- 
pressive of  stern  justice,  moral  rectitude,  or  flaming  wrath,  and 
by  affixing  these  on  the  person  of  the  loving  Christ,  whom 
"  God  sent  to  bless  us,"  to  impart  an  air  of  gloomy  plausibility 
to  his  picture.  It  is  odd  to  see  with  what  eagerness  he  pounces 
upon  such  a  passage  as  John  ix.  39,  "For  judgment  I  am  come 
into  this  world,"  one  of  the  few  instances  in  which  our  Lord 
uses  the  figure  of  paradox,  the  more  strongly  to  express  the 
fearful  results  of  which  his  mission  would  become,  through  the 
obstinacy  of  unbelief,  the  innocent  occasion  ;  just  as  on  another 
occasion  he  said  he  "  came  not  to  send  peace  on  earth,  but  a 
sword," 

This  is  certainly  not  the  "  Christ  whom  we  preach."  Nor, 
with  all  our  Calvinism,  would  we  like  to  preach  such  a  gospel 
either  to  heathen  men  abroad  or  to  publicans  at  home.  No  ; 
we  should  aim  at  keeping  the  law  in  its  own  place,  thundering 
its  terrors  as  of  old  against  the  world  of  the  ungodly,  but, 
planting  the  cross  of  God's  mercy  and  Christ's  merit  on  the 
rock  of  eternal  righteousness,  we  should  point  the  trembling 
sinner  to  the  loving  Saviour,  in  whose  bosom  there  is  no  wrath, 
as  there  is  no  guile ;  from  whose  lips  there  comes  no  curse,  but, 
only  blessing ;  whose  reign  is  that  of  peace,  not  of  war ;  whose 
law  is  the  law  of  love,  and  whose  gospel,  as  its  name  denotes, 
is  purely  and  simply  "  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  which  shall  be 
to  all  people." 

But  we  must  bring  this  review  to  a  close.  We  meant  to 
have  noticed  some  of  the  other  transcendentalisms  in  these 
volumes  ;  but,  having  pointed  out  the  leading  fallacies  of  the 
work,  we  take  leave  of  it,  with  sincere  respect  for  the  piety  and 
talent  of  the  author,  but  with  equally  sincere  regret  that  so 
much  piety  and  talent  should  have  been  expended  on  what  we 
consider  to  be  baseless  and  erring  speculation. 
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Art  V. — The  Danish  Hymnology. 

1.  Den  danske  Psalmedigtning,  samlet  og  ordnet  afC.  J.  Brandt  ogL.  Helveg. 

2  Dele.     (The  Danish  Hymnology,  Collected  and  Arranged  by  C.  J. 
Brandt  and  L.  Helveg.     In  Two  Parts.)     Copenhagen.     1846-47. 

2.  Aandelige  Sange  med  Mdodier.     Af.  A.  P.  Berggreen,   Organist  ved 

Trinitatis  Kirke.    (Sacred  Songs  with  Melodies.   By  A.  P.  Berggreen, 
Organist  of  Trinity  Church.)     Copenhagen.     1853. 

3.  Fsalmebog  til  Kirke-og  Huus-Andagt.     (Psalm-book  for  Use  in  Church 

and  Family.)    Copenhagen.     1859. 

IN  a  recent  number  of  this  Review,  we  had  the  privilege  of 
directing  attention  to  the  past  and  present  condition  of  the 
Danish  Church,  and  the  prospects  which,  in  the  providence  of 
God,  seem  to  be  opening  up  before  it.  Our  readers  may  per- 
haps remember  that  we  then  incidentally  promised  to  revert 
on  an  early  occasion  to  a  kindred  subject,  and  give  some  short 
account  of  the  noble  hymnology  of  Denmark.  That  promise 
we  now  proceed  to  redeem,  confident  that  in  the  discussion  of 
such  a  topic  there  will  be  found  not  a  little  both  to  instruct 
and  interest.  At  all  events,  the  theme  has  the  charm  of  fresh- 
ness and  novelty  to  recommend  it.  The  grand  hymnology  of 
the  German  Lutheran  Church  has  been  studied  in  this  country, 
during  late  years,  with  ever-increasing  care  and  ardour ;  its 
remarkable  merits  have  been  gratefully  recognised  and  appre- 
ciated, and  we  possess  many  excellent  translations  of  the 
masterpieces  that  so  thickly  stud  its  pages.  But  the  Danish 
hymnology — at  least  every  way  as  rich  and  beautiful  as  the 
German — is  almost,  if  not  altogether  unknown  in  England,  a 
fountain  sealed  of  course  to  the  ordinary  English  reader,  and 
strangely  neglected  even  by  the  small  number  who  have  made 
the  literature  of  Denmark  a  matter  of  special  study.  This  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted,  inasmuch  as  there  are  three  reasons 
on  account  of  which  the  sacred  song  of  the  Danish  Church  is 
invested  with  peculiar  interest  and  importance.  First,  it  is 
very  attractive  to  the  general  student  in  connection  with  the 
whole  literary  history  of  Northern  Europe,  and,  mainly,  in  con- 
nection with  the  growth  of  poetry  in  Denmark.  The  early  day 
in  which  the  magnificent  ballad  poetry  of  that  country — than 
which  no  nobler  productions  of  the  kind  exist  in  any  language 
— sprang  into  wonderful  existence,  was  succeeded  by  a  long 
period  of  intellectual  gloom  and  barrenness,  when  the  power  of 
song  lay  for  the  most  part  dormant,  and  the  Danish  people 
passed  through  the  shadow  of  mental  as  well  as  spiritual  death. 
Now,  during  all  that  dreary  time  of  literary  torpor,  the  one 
redeeming  influence  was  the  fresh  and  vigorous  devotional 
poetry,  which  preserved  the  great  heart  of  the  people  from 
complete  stagnation,  and  kept  alive  the  legarthic  muse,  until 
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she  replumed  her  wings  for  the  new  and  glorious  flight  that 
signalised  the  great  poetic  revival  in  Denmark  fifty  or  sixty- 
years  ago.  Again,  the  annals  of  Danish  hymnology  illustrate 
in  the  most  effective  manner  the  annals  of  the  Danish  Church. 
They  pour  a  flood  of  light  on  the  inward  development  of  that 
Church  throughout  successive  periods,  and  serve  largely  to  ex- 
plain the  present  phases  of  Lutheranism,  not  merely  in  Den- 
mark, but  in  the  entire  Scandinavian  north.  Danish  ecclesi- 
astical history  is  altogether  incomplete  without  the  history  of 
Danish  sacred  song.  And,  finally,  the  merits  of  the  hymnology 
in  question  are  in  themselves  at  once  so  numerous  and  eminent 
that,  apart  from  either  of  the  two  causes  already  indicated,  the 
sacred  poetry  of  our  Danish  kindred  may  well  claim  investiga- 
tion and  demand  admiring  regard.  As  a  slight  help,  therefore, 
to  the  study  of  the  subject,  the  following  pages  may  not  be 
without  their  use. 

With  various  striking  resemblances,  the  Danish  and  German 
hymnologies  present  one  broadly  marked  point  of  distinction. 
This  is  found  in  the  objective  character  of  the  former,  and  the 
subjective  character  of  the  latter.  Doubtless  such  is  only  a 
general  rule  applying  relatively  to  the  two  ;  like  every  general 
rule,  it  has  its  exceptions  ;  and  just  as  in  the  devotional  poetry 
of  the  Danes  we  meet  with  occasional  fine  specimens  of  what 
may  be  styled  subjective  hymn- writing,  so  in  that  of  the  Ger- 
mans we  frequently  encounter  verses  in  which  the  purely 
objective  tone  prevails.  But  we  think  that  the  general  prin- 
ciple holds  good,  and  we  believe  that  it  can  be  easily  established 
and  corroborated  by  a  careful  comparison  of  both  hymnologies. 
Now,  the  fact  thus  stated,  that  the  church  song  of  Germany, 
with  the  exception  of  the  psalms  of  Luther,  and  a  few  others, 
is  mainly  subjective  and  lyric  in  its  nature,  while  the  Danish 
is  far  rather  historic  and  epic-lyric,  has  its  ground  in  funda- 
mental national  diversities,  for  nothing  is  so  rare  as  the  produc- 
tion of  purely  lyric  poems,  whether  of  secular  or  religious 
character,  in  Denmark  and  in  Norway.  The  epic  key-note  in 
the  religious  poems  of  these  two  countries  may  be  traced 
through  the  poetical  remains  of  the  middle  ages,  the  echoes  of 
the  old  ballad-poetry  that  occur  in  the  century  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  also  the  Icelandic  psalms ;  but,  first  rightly  full  of 
power,  it  breaks  forth  in  the  verses  of  him  who  was  the  true  father 
of  Danish  hymnology,  the  celebrated  Bishop  Kingo.  Through 
some  of  the  poems  of  Brorson,  an  author  otherwise  pre-eminently 
lyrical,  and  through  those  of  Nordahl  Brun,  Boye,  and  Inge- 
mann,  is  ever  heard  the  same  epic  ground-tone,  until,  in 
loudest  and  most  perfect  volume,  it  resounds  from  the  harp  of 
Grundtvig. 

It  may  be  necessary,  however,  more  clearly  to  explain  our 
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meaning.     Translated  from  the  terminology  of  aesthetics  into 
ordinary  language,  the  phrase  "  subjective  poetry,"  as  applied 
to  sacred  song,  is  nearly  synonymous  with   what  is    usually 
styled  the  experimental  hymn, — a  class  of  composition  that  of 
course  assumes  a  very  prominent  place  among  the  devotional 
poems  of  all  Christian  nations.     We  say  nearly,  not  altogether  ; 
for  some  of  our  native  English  hymns  sufficiently  prove  that  it 
is  possible  to  embody  the  felt  experience  of  the  religious  life  in 
verse,  which  shall  rather  portray  that  experience  as  something 
standing  apart  from  the  spiritual  mood  of  the  writer  at  the 
moment,  than  as  the  fresh  outpouring  of  his  own  soul's  present 
desires  and  aspirations.     But,  for  practical  purposes,  the  two 
expressions  may  well  be  deemed  the  same, — subjective  hymno- 
logy,  on  the  one  hand,  denoting  the  poetical  representation  of 
the  whole  inner  experience,  with  all  its  joys  and  all  its  sorrows, 
of  the  believer's  spirit;  and  objective  hymnology,  on  the  other 
hand,  dehghting  mainly  to  expatiate  on  the  glories  of  the  cross 
and  the  wonders  of  redeeming  love,  without  any  direct  or  pre- 
dominant reference  to  the  internal  workings  of  the  heart.    The 
former  is  the  poetry  of  spiritual  experience,  the  latter  is  that 
of  spiritual  adoration ;  the  first  strives  to  sound  the  abysmal 
depths  of  the  Christian's  new-born  nature,  the  last  soars  up- 
wards, and  ever  upwards,  to  lose  itself  in  the  blaze  of  splendour 
before  the  Eternal  Throne.    Between  the  two  we  draw  no  invi- 
dious comparison,  the  truth  being  that  they  mutually  complete 
each  other,  that,  combined,  they  form  the  real  perfection  of 
the  purest  and  noblest  religious  song,  and  that,  besides,  when 
considered  singly,  each  is  of  supreme  value,  as  exhibiting  a  dis- 
tinct and  a  most  important  phase  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
same  divine  creed  affects  the  spirits  of  its  votaries.     But  the 
introspective  feature, — and  here  we  speak  from  a  minute  and 
careful   study   of  the  entire  subject, — is  that  which   chiefly 
arrests   attention  in  the  pages   of  the   German  hymnology. 
No  people  can  boast  subjective  hymns  nobler  than  the  Ger- 
man,— strains  breathing  the  very  life  of  faith,  and  hope,  and 
love,  revealing  with  marvellous  art,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
in  most  artless  fashion,  the  labyrinth  of  the  penitent  transgres- 
sor's soul,  and  rich  also  in  impassioned  longings  after  a  larger 
knowledge  and  a  completer  possession  of  the  Saviour.     The 
Danish  hymnology,  again,  has  less  of  this  ;  it  deals  principally- 
with  the  historical  element  in  our  divine  belief ;  and,  loving  to 
unfold  objectively  the  panorama  of  Christ's  glorious  evangel,  it 
is  so  thoroughly  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  that  radiant 
vision,  that  it  often  loses  sight  of  the  soul  of  man,  with  its 
inner  world  of  sorrows,  and  hopes,  and  fears.     Thus,  indeed, 
there  exists  a  marked  resemblance  in  many  of  the  Danish 
hymns  to  the  Latin  ecclesiastical  poetry  of  the  middle  ages. 
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which,  as  all  acquainted  with  it  will  readily  allow,  was  strongly 
pervaded  by  the  objective  spirit  to  which  we  now  refer.  Through 
the  two  great  periods  of  that  Latin  poetry, — the  period  of  the 
"  Decomposition  "  and  the  period  of  the  "  Restoration," — there 
may  be  plainly  traced  the  permanent  influence  of  the  objective 
principle  in  the  finest  effusions  of  the  ecclesiastical  muse.  From 
the  early  hymns  of  St  Hilary  and  St  Ambrose  (if  we  except 
some  of  the  compositions  of  St  Bernard)  down  to  the  far  later 
strains  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  when  the  well  of  mediaeval  poetry 
seems  to  have  begun  to  dry,  we  find  the  most  famous  lyrics  of 
the  western  church  less  experimental  than  adoring  in  their 
character,  dealing  rather  with  the  marvels  of  creation,  provi- 
dence, and  grace,  than  with  the  multitudinous  turnings  and 
windings  of  the  mysterious  human  soul.  In  his  world -renowned 
"  Vexilla  Regis  prodeunt,"  and  "  Crux  benedicta  nitet,"  Fortu- 
natus,  who  inaugurated  the  Restoration  period,  struck  the 
genuine  objective  key-note,  and  it  echoed  through  the  whole 
versified  devotion  of  the  middle  ages. 

"€rux  fidelis,  inter  omnes  arbor  una  nobilis ! 
Nulla  talem  sylva  profert  flore,  fronde,  germine ; 
Dulce  lignum  dulci  clavo  dulce  pondus  sustinens." 

Who  does  not  perceive,  in  spite  of  all  their  fancifulness,  in  lines 
like  these  the  presence  of  the  true  spirit  of  objective  sacred 
song  ?  The  cross  of  Christ,  felt,  indeed,  in  its  power  within, 
yet  mainly  adored  without,  is  not  that  the  master-thought 
which  dominates  alike  the  ancient  Latin  and  the  modern 
Danish  hymnologies  ? 

Our  best  source  of  information  regarding  the  earliest  Danish 
psalm-history  from  the  Reformation  epoch,  is  the  preface 
which  Hans  Thomisson,  himself  a  hymn-writer,  perfixed  to  his 
"  Danske  Psalmebog,"  in  1569.  But  the  most  complete  work 
on  the  subject — embracing  the  entire  range  of  devotional  song 
in  Denmark,  from  the  age  immediately  succeeding  the  Refor- 
mation down  to  our  own  time — is  unquestionably  the  treatise 
by  Brandt  and  Helveg,  quoted  at  the  head  of  the  present  paper 
— a  treatise  which  leaves  little  to  be  desiderated,  in  so  far  as 
either  accurate  and  extensive  detail  or  able  and  effective  criti- 
cism is  concerned.  Aided  partly  by  its  guidance,  and  partly 
by  the  light  derived  from  other  sources,  we  now  proceed  to 
bring  under  the  reader's  notice  the  four  greatest,  in  our  opinion, 
of  the  sacred  lyrists  of  the  Danish  church — Kingo,  pre-eminent 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  Brorson  in  the  eighteenth,  and 
Grundtvig  and  Ingemann  in  our  own.  •  To  speak  generally  of 
the  miscellaneous  and  often  mediocre  crowd  of  hymn-writers 
which  Denmark  has  produced  in  such  rich  abundance,  would 
both  inconvenience  ourselves  and  perplex  our  readers,  for  whose 
sake  we  feel  it  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  from  the  comparative 
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novelty  of  the  subject,  that  the  land-marks  of  our  investigation 
should  stand  out  as  distinct  and  well-defined  as, possible.  We 
shall  fix  upon  the  representative  men  of  the  different  periods, 
those  who,  while  concentrating  in  themselves  the  peculiar  devo- 
tional tendencies  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  exerted  also 
the  largest  influence  in  moulding  the  spirits  and  fashioning  the 
strains  of  their  contemporaries.  Beginning,  then,  with  the  age 
immediately  subsequent  to  the  Reformation,  we  find  that,  until 
the  time  of  Kingo,  there  is  little  during  the  intervening  period 
which  is  calculated  to  attract  and  interest.  The  often-quoted 
Horatian  utterance, 

"  Nix&xQ  fortes  ante  Agamemnona  muUV* 
is  only  slightly  applicable  to  the  period  to  which  we  now  refer. 
Neither  many  nor  meritorious  were  the  native  Danish  psalmists 
who  flourished  in  the  immediate  post- Reformation  era.  We 
may  except,  indeed,  names  like  those  of  Thomisson,  already 
mentioned,  and  of  Hygom,  Kiaer,  Bille,  and  Sthen,  the  latter 
of  whom  is  the  author  of  at  least  two  sacred  lyrics,  which  still 
justly  retain  a  high  and  honoured  place  in  the  hymnology  of 
Denmark.  But  the  productions  of  the  majority  of  the  early 
protestant  psalm- writers  were,  if  translations,  just  poorly  exe- 
cuted renderings  from  the  German,  and,  if  original,  prosaic  in 
the  extreme,  replete  with  instances  of  bad  taste,  and  as  devoid 
of  even  the  attempt  at  refinement  and  polish  as  of  true  poetic 
spirit. 

With  Kingo  dawned  a  new  day  for  Danish  sacred  poetry.  It 
may  interest  some  of  our  readers  to  know  that  this  distinguished 
man  was  of  Scottish  extraction,  his  grandfather  having  emi- 
grated from  Scotland  to  Denmark  during  the  reign  of  Christian 
the  Fourth,  and  settled  as  a  tapestry-maker  in  Elsinore.  The 
grandson,  Thomas  Kingo,  was  born  at  Slangerup,  in  Zealand,  on 
the  15th  December  1634.  His  father,  Hans  Kingo,  was  a 
linen-weaver  in  that  place.  After  studying  for  the  church, 
and  passing  his  theological  examination,  he  lived  for  some  time 
as  a  private  tutor  in  different  families,  until,  in  1662,  he  was 
ordained  by  Archbisbop  Svane  to  a  chaplaincy,  from  which 
again,  six  years  later,  he  was  translated  to  the  pastoral  charge 
of  Slangerup.  Here  he  published  his  first  collection  of  hymns ; 
the  second  appeared  in  1681.  In  the  year  1677  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  bishopric  of  Funen,  and  in  1683  elevated  to 
the  rank  of  nobility,  with  a  Pegasus  for  armorial  bearings.  He 
died  in  1703,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine.  The  merits  of  Kingo's 
devotional  poetry  are  great  and  undeniable.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  both  in  the  language  and  figures  he  employs,  his 
compositions  often  shew  painful  traces  of  the  bad  taste  and  even 
positive  grossness  of  the  age  in  which  he  flourished  ;  but  their 
lofty  flight,  their  depth  and  warmth  of  religious  emotion,  and 
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the  opulence  of  their  imagery,  have  won  for  him  an  immortal 
name  in  the  annals  of  his  country's  literature.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  their  numerous  and  sad  defects,  in  his  strains  there 
ever  blazes  out  to  view  the  perfervidum  ingenium  of  the  race 
from  which  he  sprung ;  so  that,  conscious  as  we  are  of  abound- 
ing faults,  while  we  read  his  pieces  we  lose  sight  of  those  things, 
borne  away  by  the  sweep  of  prevailing  lyric  power  and  ardour. 
As  has  been  truly  remarked,  it  is  in  living  conception  and 
solemn  representation  of  Scripture  history  that  Kingo's  chief 
excellence  resides.  He  delights  to  rise  on  the  wings  of  hope, 
and  celebrate  the  great  Christian  promises.  It  is  the  true 
Bible  spirit  that  hovers  over  him,  while  a  tone,  too,  from  the 
ancient  age  of  chivalry  re-echoes  in  his  song. 

We  shall  now  adduce  two  specimens  of  the  sacred  verse  of 
Kingo.  Let  us  merely  premise  that  our  translations  do  not 
pretend  to  be  anything  more  than  a  tolerably  faithful  rendering 
of  the  meaning  and  metre  of  the  original,  and  the  same  remark 
will  apply  to  our  subsequent  translations  from  other  authors. 
In  the  translated  form,  poetry  is  sure  to  lose,  more  or  less,  its 
distinctive  and  peculiar  essence;  its  genuine  spirit,  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  evaporates,  and  little  is  left  but  a  mere 
versified,  yet  half-prosaic  residuum.  We  despair,  therefore,  of 
infusing  into  our  translated  extracts  the  power  and  beauty 
originally  distinguishing  them ;  enough  if  we  succeed  in  im- 
parting to  the  ordinary  English  readers  some  general  idea 
of  their  original  shape,  as  well  as  their  true  significance.  Still 
further,  it  should  be  remembered  that,  to  form  an  accurate 
conception  of  the  Danish  hymns,  they  must  be  considered  in 
close  connection  with  the  noble  melodies  to  which  they  have 
been  so  appropriately  wedded.  If,  as  Schiller  affirms,  the  work 
of  poetry  is  the  utterance  of  the  spirit,  while  the  work  of  music 
is  the  utterance  of  the  soul,*  this  principle  applies  with  special 
force  to  the  finer  eflfusions  of  the  sacred  muse  of  Denmark, 
where  the  melodious  utterance  of  soul,  as  the  German  poet 
would  style  their  corresponding  music,  constitutes  one  of  theii 
chief  and  peculiar  charms. 

Gethsemane. 

Over  Kedron  Jesus  treadeth 

To  His  passion  for  us  all ; 
Every  human  eye,  be  weeping, 

Tears  of  blood  for  Him  let  fall ! 
Round  His  spirit  flock  the  foes, 
Place  their  shafts  and  bend  their  bows, 

Aiming  at  the  Saviour  soleljr, 

While  the  world  forsakes  Him  wholly. 

♦  "Leben  athme  die  bildende  Kunst,  Geist  fordr'ich  vom  Dicbter; 
Ab^r  die  Seele  spricht  nur  Polyhymnia  aas." 
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David  once,  with  heart  afflicted, 

Crossed  the  Kedron's  narrow  strand, 
Clouds  of  gloom  and  grief  about  him, 

"When  an  exile  from  his  land ; 
But,  0  Jesus,  blacker  now 
Bends  the  cloud  above  Thy  brow. 

Hasting  to  death's  dreary  portals 

For  the  shame  and  sin  of  mortals. 

See  how,  anguish-struck,  He  falleth, 

Prostrate,  and  with  struggling  breath, 
Three  times  on  His  God  He  calleth, 

Praying  that  the  bitter  death. 
And  the  cup  of  doom  may  go, — 
Till,  replacing  inward  woe, 

Angel-comforts  round  him  gather : 

"  Not  my  will,  but  thine,  0  Father  I '" 

See  how,  in  that  hour  of  darkness, 

Battling  with  the  evil  power, 
Agonies  untold  assail  Him, 

On  His  soul  their  arrows  shower ; 
See,  the  garden-flowers  are  wet  , 

With  the  drops  of  bloody  sweat, 

From  His  anguished  frame  distilling, — 

World's  redemption  thus  fulfilling  I 

But,  0  flowers,  so  sadly  watered 

By  this  pure  and  precious  dew, 
In  some  blessed  hour  your  blossoms 

'Neath  the  olive-shadows  grew  I 
Paradise's  gardens  bear 
Nought  that  can  with  you  compare. 

For  the  blood  thus  sprinkled  o'er  ye 

Makes  my  soul  the  heir  of  glory. 

When,  as  flowers  themselves,  I  wither, 

When  I  droop  and  fade  like  grass, 
When  the  life-streams  through  my  pulses 

Dull  and  ever  duller  pass. 
When  at  last  they  cease  to  roll, 
Then,  to  cheer  my  sinking  soul, 

Grace  of  Jesus,  be  thou  given, — 

Source  of  triumph !  pledge  of  heaven  I 

Our  next  extract  shall  be  one  of  Kingo's  most  famous  pieces. 
It  is  longer  by  several  stanzas  in  the  original  edition  ;  but  we 
present  it  in  the  curtailed  form  in  which  it  is  presently  used  in 
the  Danish  churches : — 

Earth's  pleasures,  adieu  I 
No  longer  my  soul  shall  be  fettered  by  you  I 
The  burdens  so  heavy  ye  laid  on  my  heart 
I  spurn,  and  I  bid  them  for  ever  depart ; 
I  tear  myself  free,  for  I  see  in  their  quest 

Vain-glory  at  best. 

Vain-glory  at  best ! 
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S&j,  what  shall  I  call 
The  things  which  the  worldling  deems  fairest  of  all  ? 
But  shadows  they  are,  and  but  shimmering  glass, 
But  perishing  vessels,  and  bubbles  that  pass, 
Foul  figures  in  tinsel  embroidery  drest, 

Vain-glory  at  best ! 

Say,  what  are  my  years. 
As  each  after  each  in  the  past  disappears  ? 
Say,  what  are  my  care  and  my  labour  and  pain, 
My  sorrow,  my  gladness,  the  dreams  of  my  brain, 
Say,  what  are  my  toiling  and  moiling  distressed  ? 

Vain-glory  at  best ! 

0  riches  and  gold ! 
Earth's  idol  compounded  of  glistering  mould  I 
Of  worldly  delusions  both  brightest  and  worst, 
Increasing,  decreasing,  seductive,  accursed, — 
How  wretched  the  slave  who  obeys  your  behest, 

Vain-glory  at  best ! 

0  honour,  what  are 
Thy  crowns  and  thy  garlands,  that  glitter  so  far? 
The  demons  of  envy  are  close  at  thy  back 
To  tarnish  thy  jewels,  thy  footsteps  to  track. 
With  downfall  to  lower  the  pride  of  thy  crest, 

Vain-glory  at  best ! 

0  favour  and  grace ! 
How  speedy  your  rise,  and  how  fleeting  your  race ! 
A  phantom  that  springs  into  life  for  an  hour. 
And  fades  when  the  breath  of  the  tempest  has  power 
Once  seen  in  the  sunshine,  then  darkly  suppressed,- 

Vain-glory  at  best ! 

0  friendship  and  truth  ! 
Forgetting  so  oft  the  devotion  of  youth ! 
Ye  beautiful  traitors  with  smiles  on  your  lips, 
Deserting  the  spirit  in  sorrow's  eclipse, 
Too  sadly  I  name  you,  from  many  a  test, 

Vain-glory  at  best ! 

0  carnal  delight  I 
So  loathsome  within,  yet  so  outwardly  bright  I 
The  gleam  of  thy  visage,  the  charm  of  thy  spell 
Are  changed  in  the  end  to  the  torments  of  hell, 
Though  golden  thy  cup,  its  contents  are  confest 

Vain-glory  at  best  1 

So,  ever  adieu ! 
No  more  shall  my  spirit  be  fettered  by  you  I 
To  the  treacherous  world  no  longer  a  slave, 
I  bury  it  deep  in  oblivion's  grave  ; 
I  pine  to  repose  my  spirit  oppressed 

In  Abraham's  breast  I 

Eternity's  years 
Shall  speedily  dry  my  terrestrial  tears  I 
No  sun  shall  be  there  to  enlighten  the  day, 
No  moon  to  illumine  the  night  with  her  ray ; 
The  sun  shall  be  Jesus,  whose  beams  ever  rest 

On  Abraham's  breast ! 

On  Abraham's  breast ! 
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The  next  great  devotional  poet  of  Denmark  was  Hans 
Adolf  Brorson,  Bishop  of  Ribe,  who  was  born  in  1694,  and  died 
in  1764.  His  compositions,  which  were  numerous,  are  in  their 
fundamental  character  considerably  different  from  those  of 
Kingo.  They  possess  more  of  the  subjective  element ;  in 
fact,  Brorson  has  much  less  of  the  objective  than  any  other 
writer  throughout  the  whole  long  annals  of  Danish  hymnology. 
How  his  own  age  judged  his  psalms,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
celebrated  Pontoppidan,  when  he  says,  "  that  all  lovers  of  true 
devotion  will  call  Brorson's  spiritual  songs  as  attractive  and 
edifying  as  they  are  truly  poetical,  at  once  thoughtful  and 
lively,"  and  when  he  adds,  "according  to  my  opinion,  these 
possess  among  our  Danish  hymns  the  pre-eminence  which 
Kingo's  have  hitherto  enjoyed."  Pontoppidan's  opinion  is  too 
favourable  ;  but  we  need  not  wonder  that  it  was  so  generally 
jhared  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  the  preceding  words,  for  the 
gentle  tones  of  Brorson's  lyre  appealed  with  greater  power  to 
the  sentimental  and  pietistic  tendencies  of  that  period  than  did 
the  loftier  music  from  the  harp  of  his  predecessor.  Yet  let  us 
do  no  injustice  to  the  muse  of  Brorson.  While  translations  of 
German  hymns  were  most  common  in  the  first  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  were  set  above  all  the  Danish,  and  while 
few,  if  any,  translated  more  German  hymns  than  the  Bishop 
of  Ribe,  yet  he  wrote  enough  in  his  vernacular  to  prove  that  he 
was  a  peculiarly  Danish  poet,  who  far  transcended  the  ordinary 
standard,  and  essayed  the  artistic  in  his  works.  Doubtless,  he 
appertains  to  a  special  school  in  his  own  era,  the  German 
school  of  Spener  and  Francke  ;  and  corroborates  what  may  be 
affirmed  of  that,  either  in  the  way  of  praise  or  blame.  But  it 
would  be  ungrateful  to  dwell  on  the  weak  points  of  a  psalmist 
who,  "  with  all  the  fervour  of  the  heart,  sang  the  saved  soul's 
history,  as  it  stood  clearly  displayed  before  him,  and  who  has, 
perhaps  like  few  besides,  lent  befitting  accents  to  the  tongue 
of  the  sorrowful  believer,  when  in  solitude  he  lifts  up  his  sigh 
to  God."  The  following  is  a  specimen,  taken  almost  at  random, 
of  Brorson's  usual  strains  : — 

I  go  in  danger,  where  I  go, 
And  ne'er  must  be  forgetting 
That  in  each  place  the  crafty  foe 
His  snares  for  me  is  setting  : 
How  easily  he  may 
Make  of  my  soul  his  prey. 

Unless  its  watchful  ardour  glow ! 
I  go  in  danger,  where  I  go. 

I  go  in  trouble,  where  I  go, 
'Gainst  Satan  greatly  daring, — 
Though  oft  beneath  the  cross  laid  low, 
My  burden  meekly  bearing ; 
VOL.  XIII. — NO.  XLIX.  M  m 
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Sometimes  no  path  I  see 
Where  I  can  wander  free, 

When  sorrow's  clouds  their  shadows  throw 

I  go  in  trouble,  where  I  go. 

I  go  to  death,  where'er  I  go  ; 
But  in  the  future  buried, 
The  day  and  hour  I  cannot  shew 
When  God  shall  call  my  spirit. 
At  most,  a  little  pause, 
My  soul  from  life  withdraws, — 
Eternity  I  then  shall  know ; 
I  go  to  death,  where'er  I  go. 

I  go  'mong  angels,  where  I  go, 
And  in  my  strife  terrestrial 
In  vain  descends  each  hell-bom  blow 
Upon  those  hosts  celestial ! 
Surrounded  by  their  arms, 
I  smile  at  war's  alarms  ; 

Bidding  defiance  to  the  foe, 
I  go  'mong  angels,  where  I  go. 

I  go  with  Jesus,  where  I  go  1 
Close  at  my  side  he  standeth, 
When  wildest  blasts  of  battle  blow 
My  spirit  He  commandeth  ; 
My  Captain's  feet  I  trace. 
And  run  like  Him,  the  race. 

While  day  by  day,  my  triumphs  grow  ; 
I  go  with  Jesus,  where  I  go. 

I  go  to  heaven,  where  I  go ! 
Soon  shall  its  blissful  morrow, 
0  heart  of  mine  !  in  golden  glow 
Break  on  thy  sin  and  sorrow. 
Earth's  glory  fades  away 
Before  that  grander  day ; 

Scorning  the  world  and  all  below, 
I  go  to  heaven,  where  I  go  I 

The  following  lines  are  in  a  somewhat  different  style,  and 
have  a  kind  of  quaint  beauty  alike  in  rhythm  and  expression  : — 

The  Rose  of  roses  is  found, 
Upspringing  from  stoniest  ground, — 
A  Rose  the  fairest  to  view 
That  ever  earth's  wilderness  knew. 

For,  aye  since  we  lost  the  power 
In  God  to  blossom  and  flower, 
Our  world  lay  desert  and  bare, 
And  we  in  guilt  and  despair. 

But  God  l^t  the  Rose  appear. 
To  scatter  both  far  and  near 
Its  beauty  and  fragrant  breath 
O'er  regions  of  sin  and  of  death. 

So  all  may  their  voices  raise. 

Break  forth  in  the  music  of  praise  ; — 
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Yet  myriads  never  have  known 
That  the  Rose  of  Sharon  has  blown  ! 

Souls  like  the  thistle  and  thorn, 
Obdurate  !  why  wiU  ye  scorn 
Blossom  the  brightest  that  grows, 
Jesus  the  heavenly  Rose  ? 

0  search  for  the  lowliest  place 
Before  the  Redeemer's  face  ! — 
For  deep  in  the  valley -ground 
The  Rose  may  be  surest  found. 

O  Jesus,  thou  ever  shalt  be 
The  Rose  of  roses  to  me, — 
Sin's  poison  within  me  destroy, 
And  fill  my  spirit  with  joy  ! 

The  world  may  rob  me  of  all 
That  dear  and  lovely  I  call. 
My  heart  be  broken  in  twain, — 
If  only  the  Rose  remain. 

The  two  most  illustrious  names  in  the  more  modern  hymno- 
logy  of  Denmark  are  undoubtedly  Grundtvig  and  Ingemann. 
To  the  former  we,  on  a  recent  occasion, — when  discussing  the 
present  state  of  the  Danish  church,  and  especially  the  remark- 
able movement  within  its  pale  which  is  known  by  the  name  of 
"  Grundtvigianism," — had  an  opportunity  of  referring  at  con- 
siderable length.  It  is  the  less  necessary,  therefore,  that  we 
should  now  enlarge  upon  the  chief  characteristics  of  Grundtvig 
as  man  and  poet.  Let  us  simply  remark  that  the  devotional 
poetry  of  this  extraordinary  personage  often  exhibits  in  mar- 
vellous concentration  the  main  peculiarities  both  of  his  own 
nature  and  of  his  other  literary  works.  It  has  all  their  tran- 
scendent merits  ;  it  has  also  many  of  their  blemishes  and  short- 
comings. Exuberant  geniality,  wonderful  warmth  of  devotion, 
singular  depth  of  spiritual  experience,  sacred  rapture  that 
seems  ever-soaring  upwards  on  seraphic  wings,  extensive  range 
of  imagery,  and  vast  command  of  language, — all  these  features 
we  find  distinguishing  the  numerous  hymns  of  the  great  Danish 
theologian.  The  objective  element  is,  as  already  indicated, 
very  strong  in  his  productions,  and  some  of  them  form  perfect 
pictures — -historical  pictures — of  the  Christian  faith  and  the 
Christian  life,  as  embodied  outwardly  in  song.  But  they  are 
also  too  frequently  marred  by  the  eccentricities  and  inconsis- 
tencies of  their  many-sided  author.  Sometimes  his  strains  are 
mystic  and  obscure,  sometimes  they  are  largely  tinged  with  the 
singularities  of  the  theological  system  he  has  originated, — in 
which  case,  of  course,  they  are  only  (puvavra  ffwirmi,  congenial 
to  a  chosen  few, — sometimes  the  figures  are  far-fetched,  and 
the  phraseology  turgid  and  laboured.  These  blemishes  dis- 
figure his  devotional  poetry  in  well-nigh  every  page.     But  the 
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jubilant  spirit,  on  the  one  hand,  that  pervades  it,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  wealth  of  Christian  experience  it  reveals,  exert  a 
powerful  fascination  upon  the  reader,  and  he  loses  sight  of  the 
defects  in  contemplation  of  the  beauties.  Like  his  prose 
writings,  Grundtvig's  sacred  lyrics  are  peculiarly  difficult  of 
translation,  and  it  is  with  a  certain  misgiving  that  we  now 
venture  to  present  a  few  of  them  in  English.  The  first  is  one 
of  his  simple,  yet  significant  Christmas  songs  : — 

Lovely  is  the  heaven  blue, 
Bright  its  azure  to  our  view, 
Where  the  golden  stars  we  reckon, 
Where  they  smile,  and  where  they  beckon 
To  the  sky  our  longing  souls ! 

In  a  Yule-night  long  agone 
Every  orb  so  wanly  shone, — 
Sudden,  flashed  to  life  transcendent 
One  beyond  the  rest  resplendent, 

Sun-like,  rather  than  a  star  1 

When  that  Star  of  lustrous  power 
Shewed  itself  at  midnight  hour, 
'Twas  from  ancient  days  the  story 
That  a  king  of  matchless  glory 

Should  be  born  upon  our  earth. 

Eastern  magi  to  the  West 
Wandered  therefore,  making  quest 
For  the  Monarch  to  adore  him. 
And  their  gifts  to  lay  before  him, — 

Him  who  in  that  hour  was  bom. 

Sprung  from  David's  royal  stem, 
Christ  they  found  at  Bethlehem, 
But  no  kingly  garments  wearing, — 
Him  a  lowly  woman  bearing, 

Rocked  the  child  upon  her  knee. 

Guided  by  the  starry  ray, 
Prostrate  at  his  feet  they  \&j ! — 
In  the  self-same  Star  confiding, 
If  we  truly  trust  its  guiding, 

We  shall  come  to  Jesus  Christ. 

Self -same  Star  as  bright  as  day. 
Star  which  never  leads  astray. 
Is  the  word  of  God  so  gracious, 
Gift  of  all  His  gifts  most  precious. 
Given  to  illume  our  way  I 

The  next  is  of  a  more  melancholy  cast  than  generally  dis- 
tinguishes the  hymns  of  Grundtvig — 

Like  meadow  flowers  is  ever  fading 

All  from  an  earthly  root  that  springs, 
And  soon  the  days  of  man  are  numbered, 

Though  noblest  of  terrestrial  things ; 
The  soul  alone,  sent  from  on  high, 
Shall  blossom  through  eternity. 
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Woe  then  to  every  one  who  buildeth 

His  hope  upon  the  days  of  dust, 
Who  vainly  through  the  world's  dark  shadows 

Gropes  for  a  rock  in  which  to  trust, — 
And  dxeams  that  heaven's  endless  years 
Will  mirror  earthly  joys  and  fears  ! 

But  well  for  him,  whose  hope  is  grounded 

On  what  the  eyes  of  angels  see. 
The  soul  that  measures  earth's  existence 

By  what  it  knows  in  heaven  to  be, — 
That  soul  alone,  born  from  on  high, 
Shall  blossom  through  eternity. 

So  sleep  within  thy  narrow  chamber, 

Dust  of  the  spirit  lost  to  view 
Where  flames  for  aye  the  light  celestial, 

Where  all  is  good  and  all  is  true, — 
Where  He  who  once  came  from  above 
Dwells  with  His  own  in  endless  love. 

Thou  also  shalt  at  last  in  glory, 

See  clearly  with  the  body's  eye. 
What  nought  but  inward  revelation 

Shews  to  believers  ere  they  die ; 
Through  Him  who  once  came  from  on  high. 
Our  dust  wins  immortality ! 

The  following  lines,  on  the  same  theme,  are  pervaded  by  a 
more  joyous  spirit. — 

Here  all  our  ways  are  meeting 

When  by  the  grave  we  stand, 
The  bed  of  final  slumber. 

Deep  in  the  silent  land ; 
Here  busy  hands  rest  folded, 

Joy's  garland  fading  dies. 
Earth's  sons  to  dust  are  gathered, 

Earth's  glory  smitten  Ses. 

But  He  to  whom  in  childhood 

We  at  the  font  were  borne. 
Beyond  death's  night  of  darkness 

Foretells  a  radiant  morn ; 
Where  to  the  Father's  glory 

The  Saviour  rose  of  old. 
His  people  through  all  ages 

That  glory  shall  behold. 

Let  earth  within  her  bosom 

Conceal  the  sleeping  dust. 
Too  corrupt  yet  to  follow 

The  spirit  of  the  just ; 
Our  world's  great  Easter  morning 

Shall  dawn  when  ages  roll, — 
Then  strikes  the  hour  of  mercy 

For  body  as  for  soul. 

So  smile,  0  tried  believer. 
When  through  the  mist  of  tears 
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A  sunbeam  falls  to  tell  thee 

Of  heaven's  eternal  years ; 
On  Jesus,  glad  to  bear  it, 

Thy  burden  lowly  lay, — 
Knowing  life's  darkest  journey 

Leads  to  the  land  of  day  I 

In  the  next  piece  we  fully  recognise  the  true  objective  nuise 
of  Grundtvig : — 

Take  the  black  cross  from  the  grave, 

Plant  the  lily  in  its  room ! 
Let  the  flowers  their  blossoms  wave 

In  the  Golgotha  of  gloom ! 
*  Angel-pinions  gleam  and  stir 
Round  the  dreary  sepulchre, 

And  the  night  of  death  gives  way 

To  the  resurrection-day ! 

Sun  was  shrouded  when  He  died, 

Died  to  free  us  from  our  foes, — 
But  the  grave  was  glorified 

With  His  glory  when  He  rose. 
Loud,  our  song,  aloft  be  borne, 
In  the  radiant  Easter  morn ! 

Jesus  Christ  awoke  to-day, 

God  and  man  to  live  for  aye ! 

Mary  Magdalene  appears : 

Nought  could  peace  to  her  afford. 
But  a  moment  since  in  tears. 

Crying,  "  "Where  is  now  my  Lord  ?  " 
See,  the  morning  simbeams  glance 
On  her  troubled  countenance  ; 

Grave  where  Jesus  slept  ere  while, 

Greets  her  now  with  angel-smile. 

Burst  asunder,  saintly  tombs  ! 

In  the  dawn  of  morning  cool, 
Sounding  through  sepulchral  glooms, 

Thrills  a  voice  of  mercy  full, — 
God's  voice  calling,  yet  not  now, — 
"  Sinner,  Adam,  where  art  thou?" 

Other  tones  are  in  her  ear, 

"  Mary,  thy  Redeemer 's  here  ! " 

Yea !  the  risen  Lord  was  there, 

Shivered  lay  the  chains  of  death, 
Mary  in  her  soul's  despair 

From  His  words  drew  life  and  breath ! 
As  for  her,  so  now  for  us 
Easter  morning  wakens  thus ; 

And  while  Easter  psalms  arise. 

Soar  our  spirits  to  the  skies  I 

Our  last  specimen — a  hymn  for  Whitsuntide — is  very  cha- 
racteristic of  its  author : — 
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From  heaven  the  Holy  Spirit  came, — 

The  Spirit  came, — 
He  came  to  earth  in  tongues  of  flame, 

Halleluiah,  Halleluiah! 

Came  to  interpret  Christ  the  Lord, — 

Christ  the  Lord, — 
To  gather  men  aroimd  His  board, 

Halleluiah,  Halleluiah ! 

He  came  with  fire  and  power  from  God, — 

Power  from  God, — 
To  all  His  messengers  abroad, 

Halleluiah,  Halleluiah  I 

So  near  and  far  the  tidings  roll, — 

Tidings  roll, — 
"  The  word  of  Christ  is  life  and  soul," 

Halleluiah,  Halleluiah  ! 

There  mankind  harks  to  Jesus'  voice, — 

Jesus'  voice, — 
There  to  the  heart  He  says,  "  Rejoice," 

Halleluiah,  Halleluiah ! 

There  sees  the  soul  in  mirror  bright, — 

Mirror  bright, — 
The  glory  of  His  upward  flight, 

Halleluiah,  Halleluiah ! 

There  to  the  Saviour's  endless  praise, — • 

Endless  praise, — 
God's  Spirit  Paradise  displays, 

Halleluiah,  Halleluiah ! 

There  is  God's  house  and  home  below, — 

Home  below, — 
Christ's  table  spread  in  which  we  know, 

Halleluiah,  Halleluiah  I 

And  there  new  songs  for  ever  rise, — 

Ever  rise, — 
On  angel-pinions  through  the  skies, 

Halleluiah,  Halleluiah ! 

For  power  and  fire,  and  peace  and  calm, — 

Peace  and  calm, — 
Eternal  peals  the  Church's  psalm, 

Halleluiah,  Halleluiah  I 

So  keep  they  with  their  glorious  Guest, — 

Glorious  Guest, — 
God's  folk  a  joyous  Whitsun-feast, 

Halleluiah,  Halleluiah ! 

The  last  name  on  our  list  of  great  Danish  psalmists  is  that 
of  Bemhard  Severin  Ingemann.  He  was  born  on  the  28th 
May  1789,  at  Thor  Kildstrup,  in  the  island  of  Falster,  where  his 
father  was  parish  clergyman.  He  received  his  preliminary 
training  at  Slagelse  grammar  school,  and  thereafter  completed 
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his  studies  at  the  university  of  Copenhagen ;  published,  in 
1811,  a  volume  of  poems  which  gained  much  popularity  ;  sub- 
sequently wrote  epic  and  dramatic  works  :  and,  during  a  long 
course  of  years,  laboured  unweariedly  and  successfully  in  many 
departments  of  literature.  His  death,  lamented  by  the  entire 
Danish  people,  occurred  about  two  years  ago.  In  the  volumin- 
ous writings  of  Ingemann  "  the  true  romantic  tone  is  prevalent, 
and  they  are  remarkable  for  their  genuine  poetry,  deep  reli- 
gious feeling,  and  grace  and  purity  of  language."  Many  of  the 
finest  of  the  Danish  hymns  have  flowed  from  his  prolific  pen.  In 
these  hymns  there  is  less  fire  than  pervades  the  kindred  com- 
positions of  Grundtvig ;  but,  to  atone  for  such  a  want,  they  are 
often  sweeter  and  more  melodious  in  rhythm  and  in  expression. 
A  spirit  of  earnest  devotion  animates  their  strains,  and  has 
made  them  favourites  with- all  classes  of  pious  worshippers  in 
the  Lutheran  Church  of  Denmark.  We  translate  the  following 
brief  verses  on  the  power  of  Prayer : — 

When  me  the  last  friend  has  forsaken, 

And  none  will  understand  my  cry, 
Anew  life's  springs  within  me  waken, 

And  gush  in  prayer  to  God  on  high  ; 
Without  a  sound,  without  a  word, 
The  spirit's  sighs  still  find  the  Lord. 

What  in  the  heart  lies  deepest  ever, 

Unbreathed  by  mortal  lip  abroad, — 
And  heard  by  ear  of  mortal  never, — 

Takes  voice  before  the  throne  of  God : 
The  silence  of  the  spirit  tells 
Its  tale  aloud,  where  Jesus  dwells. 

So,  in  the  name  of  Christ  outpouring 

My  inmost  soul,  0  God,  to  Thee, — 
With  boundless  praise  Thy  love  adoring, 

My  grief  in  rapture  lost  shall  be ; 
Alone  in  Christ's  dear  name  arise 
My  hopes  and  longings  to  the  skies ! 

The  next  stanzas  exhibit  not  a  little  of  the  jubilant  rapture 
so  often  rife  in  Ingemann's  productions  : — 

Everlasting  thanks  and  praise 

To  the  Lord  of  earth  and  heaven, 
Who  the  Eden  lost  of  yore 

Once  again  to  man  has  given ! 
Flames  no  more  the  cherub's  sword 
Round  the  Tree  of  Life  restored ! 

Peace  and  freedom  are  not  dead ; 

But  the  soul  that,  humbled  lowly, 
What  the  worldly-wise  reject. 

Has  received  securely,  wholly, — 
'Neath  the  yoke  which  ne'er  oppresses, 
Such  a  soul  the  Saviour  blesses. 
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Light  the  burden  God  me  gave ; 

Jesus'  voice  my  heart  is  cheering, 
"Wondrously  from  cross  and  grave 

Am  I  still  its  echoes  hearing ; 
And  the  cross  and  grave  to  me 
Symbols  are  of  victory ! 

Shine,  0  cross,  and  gleam,  0  grave ! 

Gleam,  0  grave,  in  light  resplendent ! 
He  who  passed  from  death  to  life, 

Solved  thy  mystery  transcendent ; 
Loud  their  voices  in  His  praise 
Wise  and  simple  both  shall  raise  ! 

We  conclude  with  a  yet  more  joyous  strain  : — 

Day  of  rest  and  day  of  gladness, 

Day  devoted  to  the  Lord, 
Day  that  from  death's  dark  dominions 

Saw  the  Prince  of  Life  restored ! 

Day  that  crowned  the  Saviour's  triumph- 

"Triumph  over  hell  and  sin, 
Day  whose  first  Sabbatic  music 

Chimed  the  world's  great  Sabbath  in  I 

O'er  the  garden-tomb  life's  angel 

On  his  waving  wings  is  borne. 
And  the  Spirit's  breath  is  blowing 

Through  it  in  the  early  morn ! 

Brighten  to  our  Easter  morning, 

Sabbath  of  the  grave  no  more, — 
When  with  all  the  ransomed  legions 

We  our  halleluiahs  pour ! 

But  we  must  now  draw  these  remarks  to  a  close.  Our  limits 
will  not  permit  us  to  refer  to  many  other  Danish  devotional 
poets,  who,  although  inferior,  as  we  think,  to  the  four  great 
authors  here  specially  selected,  have  justly  earned  for  them- 
selves renown  in  the  walks  of  sacred  song.  Such  are,  for 
example,  Nordahl  Brun,  Kampmann,  Frimann,  Oldenburg, 
Hjort,  Schmidt,  Caspar  Johannes  Boye,  and  Frederik  Hani- 
merich, — all  of  whom  have  contributed  admirable  hymns  to 
the  Danish  Lutheran  Church.  We  trust,  however,  that  we  have 
said  enough  to  indicate  the  opulence  of  those  treasures  con- 
tained in  the  whole  devotional  poetry  of  Denmark,  The  four 
great  Christian  hymnologies, — an  account  of  which,  at  once 
catholic  in  its  general  principles,  and  minute  in  its  details,  is 
still  a  desideratum  in  the  histories  of  the  church  of  Christ, — 
the  mediaeval  Latin,  the  German,  the  English,  and  the  Scan- 
dinavian, possess,  with  many  points  of  resemblance,  respec- 
tive individual  distinctions,  and  each  has  a  peculiar  worth  and 
significance  of  its  own.  Not  the  least  significant  and  valuable 
of   the  four  is   that    grand    Scandinavian    hymnology,    one 
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important  branch  of  which  we  have  at  the  present  time  so 
imperfectly  discussed ;  and  we  are  convinced  that  the  more 
thoroughly  the  subject  is  examined  in  all  its  bearings  and 
relations,  the  larger  will  be  the  measure,  both  of  pleasure  and 
profit,  thence  accruing  to  the  student.  J. 


Art.  VI. — Lyman  Beecher,  D.D. 

Autobiography,  Correspondence,  c&c,  of  Lyman  Beecher,  D.D.  Edited  by 
his  Son,  Charles  Beecder.  With  Illustrations.  In  two  volumes. 
Vol.  I.     London  :  Sampson,  Low,  Son,  &  Marston.     1863. 

THE  life  of  Dr  Lyman  Beecher  spans  a  great  transition  season 
in  the  history  of  his  country.  His  childhood  and  youth 
touch  the  period  when  America,  emerging  from  her  struggle  for 
independence,  had  given  a  fresh  proof  to  the  world  of  her  legiti- 
mate descent  from  the  men  that  had  fought  and  won  for  Eng- 
land her  battle  for  constitutional  freedom.  The  institutions  of 
America,  the  manners  of  her  people,  their  habits,  social  and 
domestic,  bore  in  his  earlier  days  the  clear  stamp  of  their 
puritan  origin  as  obviously  as  the  stern  resistance  and  uncompro- 
mising principles  which  had  recently  brought  his  country  in 
triumph  through  her  unequal  conflict  with  Great  Britain. 
His  old  age  witnessed  an  America,  the  puritanism  of  which, 
like  some  boulder  rock  worn  down  in  its  mass  and  sharpness  of 
form  by  the  ceaseless  lashing  of  the  sea-wave,  was  disappearing 
before  the  tide  of  emigration  that  had  borne,  and  was  continu- 
ing to  bear,  a  mixed  multitude  of  all  nations  to  her  shores  ; 
and  which  carried  in  its  bosom  the  elements  of  that  unprece- 
dented material  prosperity  that  provoked,  whilst  it  fed,  the 
universal  passion  for  gain,  and  the  phase  of  life  so  new  to 
puritan  America,  a  passion  for  boundless  and  prodigal  expendi- 
ture. His  memory  spanned  the  gulf  between  the  two  Americas 
— ^the  simple,  thrifty,  patient,  slow-paced,  unambitious,  puritan 
America  of  the  past,  and  the  mighty  nation  ten  days'  sail  from 
our  shores,  on  which  we  now  gaze  as  on  some  work  of  tragic  art 
with  mingled  awe  and  pity.  No  small  part  of  the  interest  of 
his  life  lies  in  the  extent  of  view  thrown  open  from  the  remark- 
able era  of  his  country  through  which  he  lived,  and  from  the 
scenes  it  reveals  of  a  religious,  social,  and  domestic  state 
amongst  the  villagers  and  farmers  of  New  England  which  we 
trust  is  not  yet  all  a  picture  of  the  past. 

It   is   especially  necessary  at   the  present  moment,   when 
America  is  chiefly  known  to  us  through  her  public  transactions. 
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as  a  nation  writhing  under  her  first  terrible  discipline,  and 
tempted  and  tried  by  the  crisis  that  has  come  upon  her  to 
guard  from  misjudging  her  character  by  falling  back  upon  the 
scenes  of  her  private  and  family  life.  All  is  apt  to  be  over- 
looked in  the  struggle  she  is  now  passing  through  but  the 
elements  that  are  being  thrown  on  the  surface.  Her  truer  and 
more  enduring  features  of  national  character  are  obscured  by 
the  birds  of  ill  omen,  whose  wing  for  the  season  darkens  the  air. 
The  autobiography  of  Dr  Beecher  withdraws  us  from  the 
public  stage  of  America,  and  the  view  of  her  present  troubled 
and  perplexing  drama,  to  lay  open  the  home  scenes  that  are 
the  fountainhead  of  the  strength  or  weakness  of  every  nation. 
And  though  the  insight  he  gives  us  into  the  God-fearing  homes 
of  America  of  a  past  generation  may  be  increasingly  faintly 
reflected  in  its  present  families,  we  cannot  but  gather  hope,  as 
we  read,  for  the  America  of  the  future.  A  people  who  have 
laid  the  foundations  of  their  greatness  in  the  religious  culture 
and  careful  moral  discipline  of  their  home  circles,  and  who  are 
still  largely  leavened  with  the  faith,  and  proud  of  their  descent 
from,  the  puritans  of  England,  warrant  the  hope  of  a  high 
future  destiny — a  destiny  to  which  the  stem  discipline  they  are 
being  subjected  to  will  only  more  certainly  conduct,  if  they  can 
but  read  off  and  profit  by  its  lessons. 

It  had  long  been  a  favourite  idea  with  Dr  Lyman  Beecher, 
from  the  consciousness  of  the  importance  of  the  period  through 
which  he  had  lived,  more  than  from  any  over-estimate  of  the  part 
he  himself  had  acted,  to  write  a  history  of  his  own  life  and 
times.  The  pressure  of  parochial  duties  and  a  fastidious 
taste,  "  the  lust  of  finishing,"  postponed  the  work  till,  at  three- 
score years  and  ten,  his  children  came  to  his  aid.  Seated  in 
his  old  arm  chair,  with  his  children  around  him,  and  Mrs  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe  as  his  amanuensis-in-chief,  he  rehearsed  the  story 
of  his  life,  was  drawn  out  to  an  unrestrained  communication 
of  himself  in  the  freedom  of  the  family  circle,  and  helped  out, 
as  his  memory  flagged,  by  the  eager  questionings  of  the  enthu- 
siastic listening  groups.  The  work  now  published  under  the 
title  of  his  "  Autobiography,"  grew  out  of  these  family  conver- 
sations, and  is  entitled  to  the  name  of  an  autobiography,  as 
being  mainly  their  reproduction.  Letters  and  other  documents, 
in  illustration  of  the  history,  were  subsequently  incorporated 
with  these  conversations,  and  the  whole,  that  it  might  retain 
the  character  of  an  autobiography,  was  read  over  to  him  in  the 
same  social  circle  and  subjected  to  his  revision  and  comments. 

In  assuming  that  the  story  of  their  father  and  his  family 
might  prove  not  unacceptable  to  a  wider  than  an  American 
circle,  the  Beech ers  have  judged  rightly.  They  have  earned 
as  a  family  a  title  to  renown.     The  name  of  one  member  has 
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already  been  long  familiar  wherever  the  art  of  printing  has 
carried  its  black  letters  ;  and  few  in  Great  Britain,  or  even 
through  Europe,  have  not  heard  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  the 
orator  par  excellence  of  the  New  York  pulpit,  and  more  recently 
the  uncompromising  defender  of  the  Northern  States  in  their 
present  conflict.  The  position  of  the  father  as  minister  of 
East  Hampton,  Litchfield,  and  other  charges,  or  his  place  in 
the  theological  world,  and  influence  on  the  theological  thought 
of  his  day,  might  scarcely  have  justified  a  biography  of  the  ful- 
ness and  detail  of  that  which  has  now  appeared,  had  not  his 
life  acquired  an  additional  and  fresh  interest  from  the  celebrity 
of  his  children.  The  world  will  eagerly  read-  the  volumes  that 
introduce  it  into  the  circle  of  a  family,  the  name  of  which  has 
become  equally  well  known  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  It 
will  pardon  the  magnitude  of  the  paternal  portrait  from  the 
figures  that  are  grouped  around  it.  In  their  contributions  to 
that  principal  figure,  the  members  of  the  family  have  inwoven 
characteristic  minatures  of  little  Beech ers  that  have  now  grown 
great  in  the  authoress  of  "  Uncle  Tom,"  and  in  the  preacher  of 
New  York. 

The  New  England  ancestor  of  the  Beechers,  though  not 
amongst  the  illustrious  of  the  pilgrim  fathers,  was  amongst  one 
of  the  earlier  transatlantic  settlers.  The  roots  of  the  family 
lie  amongst  the  oldest  in  the  New  England  soil.  Eighteen 
years  after  the  memorable  voyage  of  the  Mayflower,  Daven- 
port, a  celebrated  London  clergyman,  led  a  new  band  of  settlers 
into  the  wilderness,  accompanied  with  "  servants  and  an  abund- 
ance of  household  stuff."  Amongst  the  humble  members  of 
this  band  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Beechers.  The  purpose  of 
the  emigrants  was  to  have  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  first 
pilgrim  fathers,  but  an  antinomian  controversy  raging  hotly  in 
the  settlement  on  their  arrival,  induced  them  to  alter  their 
design  and  to  found  the  independent  colony  of  New  Haven. 
Then  every  thing  was  consecrated  by  the  word  of  God  and 
prayer.  On  founding  the  new  colony,  Davenport  preached 
from  a  text  that  indicated  either  his  plain  speaking  or  his  dis- 
appointed expectations — "  Then  was  Jesus  led  up  of  the  Spirit 
into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted  of  the  devil" — a  text  not  the 
most  encouraging  to  exiles  who  had  to  face  the  perils  and  toils 
of  the  wilderness,  and  make  a  home  out  of  its  solitudes  But 
these  hardy  pioneers  were  too  sternly  truthful  to  conceal  from 
themselves  the  worst.  They  drew  their  strength  from  what 
would  have  cast  feebler  minds  into  despair. 

Of  John  Beecher,  the  ancestor  of  the  family,  we  learn  nothing 
more  than  that  he  shared  in  these  wilderness  temptations,  and 
in  such  consolations  as  the  sermons  or  texts  of  Davenport  could 
yield.    When  he  reappears  in  the  person   of  his  grandson 
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Nathaniel,  it  is  as  a  brawny  blacksmith,  six  feet  high,  working 
at  an  anvil  which  surmounted  the  stump  of  the  old  oak  under 
which  the  said  sermon  was  preached.  He  was  a  man  to  strike 
powerfully  when  the  iron  was  hot,  with  strength  to  clear  the 
wilderness  of  its  gloom  and  barrenness.  Amongst  the  family 
papers  is  a  journal  of  the  "experiences"  of  the  wife  of  this 
Nathaniel,  in  which  she  records  that  she  was  "  born  of  parents 
who,  by  instruction  and  example,  taught  her  to  serve  God." 
The  father  of  Dr  Lyman  Beecher  was  the  son  of  this  couple  in 
whom  the  qualities  of  both  worlds  were  so  happily  united.  He 
followed  the  paternal  profession,  and  wrought  on  the  anvil  on 
the  old  oak  stump.  American  families  were  then  conservative 
of  the  past,  patient  of  labour  like  their  Anglo-Saxon  sires,  and 
had  not  yet  grown  to  the  pride  of  scorning  honest  manual 
work,  or  holding  it  to  be  the  badge  of  the  slave  or  of  the 
newly  alighted  Irish  serf  The  height  of  the  ambition  of  the 
blacksmith  of  New  Haven  was  to  make  the  best  hoes  in  New 
England,  and  by  his  summer  work  on  his  small  farm  to  raise 
the  "  nicest  rye,  white  as  wheat."  Yet  though  Beecher's  father 
was  a  man  of  handicraft  and  hard  labour,  he  sustained  in  his 
person  the  character  for  intelligence  of  the  New  England 
settlers,  but  not  without  his  paying  at  times  the  penalty  of  a 
student's  forgetfulness  of  common  things.  One  of  his  daughters 
tells  of  her  having  known  him,  at  least  twelve  times,  come  in 
from  the  barn  and  sit  down  on  a  coat  pocket  full  of  eggs,  and, 
when  too  late,  jump  up  crying,  "  O,  wife  ! "  "  Why,  my  dear," 
she  would  reprovingly  respond  to  the  exclamation,  "  I  do 
wonder  you  can  put  eggs  in  your  pocket  after  you  have  broken 
them  so  once."  "  Well,  I  thought  I  should  have  remembered 
this  time,"  was  his  usual  penitential  reply.  Notwithstanding 
this  infirmity,  with  its  consequent  domestic  infelicities,  he  was 
honoured  in  succession  with  the  hand  of  five  of  the  fair  daugh- 
ters of  New  England.  Dr  Beecher's  mother  was  the  third  and 
best  beloved  of  the  five,  Esther  Lyman,  a  woman  of  a  joyous, 
sparkling,  hopeful  temperament,  partly  of  Welsh  and  partly  of 
Scotch  extraction,  her  grandfather  being  a  stalwart  Scot,  a 
marked  man  in  his  district  for  strength  of  mind  and  integrity 
of  character.  But  notwithstanding  the  physical  vigour  of  her 
ancestors,  she  died  of  consumption  two  days  after  the  birth  of 
her  only  child,  a  puny  infant  so  weak  and  sickly,  and  all  but 
dying,  that  the  woman  who  attended  on  the  mother,  seeing 
that  death  was  in  her  cup,  and  hopeless  of  keeping  the  babe 
alive,  wrapped  it  up  and  laid  it  aside  as  if  no  more  thought 
were  to  be  given  to  it.  An  eye  more  considerate  having  looked 
into  the  wrappings  and  marked  that  the  babe  still  lived,  washed 
and  dressed  it,  but  added  in  the  operation,  "  It's  a  pity  he 
had'nt  died  with  his  mother."     "  So  you  see  it  was  but  by  a 
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hair's-breadth,"  says  Dr  Beecher,  **I  got  a  foothold   in   this 
world/' 

When  Lyman  Beecher  was  bom  (1775),  America  preserved 
sharply,  with  few  features  of  change,  the  mould  into  which  it 
had  been  cast  by  the  first  pilgrim  fathers.  The  flood  of  immi- 
grants of  alien  character  and  discordant  principles  had  not 
begun  to  sap  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  institutions  by  which 
the  pilgrim  fathers  hoped  to  have  embodied  their  ideal  of  a 
free  Christian  commonwealth.  A  religious  profession  and  cha- 
racter were  still  the  indispensables  to  political  influence,  strict- 
ness of  morals  to  official  position.  The  most  exact  rules  of 
respectful  observance  continued  to  mark  the  relation  of  the 
lower  to  the  higher  classes  of  society.  Old  England  was  never 
more  punctilious  in  rendering  honour  to  whom  honour  is  due, 
than  were  her  New  England  children  at  that  period  in  their 
intercourse  with  each  other.  The  time  had  not  yet  passed 
away  when  the  clergy,  the  graduates  of  colleges,  planters  of 
good  family,  and  members  of  the  General  Court  were  alone 
styled  gentlemen,  and  addressed  by  the  term  Mr,  while  a 
yeoman  was  spoken  to  as  Goodman,  and  his  wife  as  Goodwife 
or  Goody.  An  old  lady  in  Beecher's  early  days,  tenacious  of 
the  distinctions  of  rank,  hearing  a  grandchild  speak  to  a  com- 
mon labourer  as  Mr,  instantly  corrected  her  in  his  presence, 
"  No,  child,  not  Mr ;  Gaffer  is  for  such  as  he  ;  Mr  is  for 
gentlemen." 

Another  characteristic  of  American  society,  which  the  tide 
of  immigration  had  not  then  obliterated,  was  the  number  of 
men  of  high  education  that  was  to  be  found  even  in  the  most 
inconsiderable  villages.  Of  this  the  village  of  Guilford,  where 
Beecher's  childhood  and  youth  were  spent,  offers  a  striking 
illustration.  Though  a  small  village,  in  addition  to  two  clergy- 
men, there  was  a  wealthy  farmer,  his  son,  a  physician,  a  mer- 
chant, a  lawyer,  and  a  farmer  of  more  moderate  means,  all  of 
whom  had  received  a  collegiate  education,  besides  others  who, 
amidst  farming  and  mechanical  pursuits,  found  time  for  intel- 
lectual and  literary  culture.  Without  adverting  to  the  general 
high  culture  of  the  New  England  men,  it  is  impossible  to 
understand  or  adequately  account  for  the  subsequent  unprece- 
dented rapidity  of  the  development  of  the  States.  When  the 
season  of  America's  opportunity  came,  and  scope  was  given  to 
her  race  for  improvement,  she  had  within  herself,  to  an  extent 
rarely  equalled  and  never  supassed,  a  population  with  mental 
resources  and  intellectual  energy  to  turn  her  advantages  to 
the  highest  profit,  and  who  were  possessed  of  economical,  pru- 
dential, and  moral  habits  to  capitalise  their  fruits.  She  needed 
but  the  first  impulse  from  favourable  circumstances  to  distance 
in  the  rapidity  of  her  progress  all   comparison  with  other 
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nations,  and  to  leave  the  countries  of  the  old  world  behind, 
wondering  at  her  accomplishing  in  years  the  work  they  had 
been  striving  to  do  in  centuries.  In  the  all  but  universal  cul- 
ture and  disciplined  practical  prudential  habits  of  her  people, 
before  her  primary  stock  had  received  the  grafts  of  all  nations, 
lay  the  secret  of  the  progress  that  astonished  Europe.  The 
hordes  of  emigrants,  largely  the  serfdom  of  Europe,  were  met 
by  a  people  who  had  the  skill  to  use  the  high-tide  season  which 
led  on  to  fortune.  America  but  required  the  hands  of  the 
emigrants  ;  her  own  head  and  the  prodigality  of  her  virgin  soil 
did  the  rest. 

In  one  feature  America  had  given  signs  in  Beecher's  early 
days  of  loosening  from  her  old  moorings.  There  was  no  longer 
the  unquestioning  unanimity  of  submission  to  the  faith  of  the 
Pilgrim  fathers.  In  her  political  connection  and  close  friendly 
alliance  with  France,  she  had  not  escaped  the  scepticism  of 
which  France  was  the  world-wide  propagandist.  In  spite  of 
frequently  recurring  and  powerful  revivals,  in  the  fresh  life  of 
which  her  people  had  largely  partaken,  a  leaven  of  scepticism 
had  been  contemporaneously  spreading,  less  dangerous  from 
the  number  than  from  the  position,  talents,  and  zeal  of  its  dis- 
ciples, and  the  diffusion  of  which  gave  the  first  shock  to  the 
distinctive  religious  basis  on  which  had  rested  the  entire  social 
and  political  system  of  America.  By  the  time  Lyman  L'eecher 
had  grown  to  the  strength  of  assisting  in  farm- work,  boys  that 
dressed  flax  in  the  barn  with  him  read  Tom  Paine,  and  believed 
him.  When,  a  year  or  two  later,  he  passed  through  the  junior 
classes  of  Yale  College,  so  prevalent  was  infidelity  among  the 
students,  that  the  members  of  his  class  notj  only  proclaimed 
their  scepticism,  but  called  each  other  by  the  names  of  their 
respective  favourite  infidel  writers,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  D'Alem- 
bert,  and  in  their  boldness  insisted  on  placing  in  the  list  of  sub- 
iects  they  were  required,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  college, 
to  draw  up  for  disputation,  the  question,  "  Is  the  Bible  the  word 
of  God  ?"  Happily  the  Principal  of  Yale  College  at  that  period 
had  neither  misgivings  as  to  the  truth  of  Christianity  nor  of 
his  own  powers  to  defend  it,  and,  like  all  great  teachers,  knew 
how  to  win  the  hearts  of  ingenuous  youth  stumbling  amidst 
the  first  bewildering  lights  of  speculation,  and  the  exercise  of 
their  new  powers  of  thought.  The  Principal  at  that  period 
was  Dr  Dwaght,  so  well  known  afterwards  in  this  coimtry  by 
his  system  of  popular  theology.  To  the  surprise  of  the  young 
sceptics,  he  selected  the  obnoxious  question  for  the  first  subject 
of  debate,  frankly  challenged  them  to  the  discussion,  drew  from 
them  the  full  statement  of  their  objections,  answered  them, 
allowed  of  their  replies,  and  in  the  issue  turned  the  tide  so 
effectually  that  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  D'Alembert  ceased  to 
be  names  within  the  college  walls. 
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It  was  by  an  after-thought  of  the  uncle  under  whom  young 
Beecher  was  reared,  that  he  was  destined  for  the  ministry. 
This  uncle  was  a  substantial  farmer,  who  possessed  his  forty 
head  of  cattle,  a  farm  on  a  ridge  of  quick,  strong  land,  and  who 
farmed  on  the  principle  of  making  his  ground  yield  the  most 
with  least  outlay.  He  made  and  mended  his  own  tools,  har- 
ness, and  plough,  and  with  the  implements  of  his  handiwork 
reared  as  "  stout  oats  as  could  stand,"  and  as  much  flax  as  kept 
busy  the  hands  of  his  wife  and  niece  spinning  for  the  winter. 
Having  no  children,  he  had  purposed  that  young  Beecher 
should  be  his  heir,  inherit  the  homestead,  and  be  a  farmer  like 
himself.  But  the  youth  proved  restive  in  working  the  old 
patched  plough  on  land  "  steep  as  the  roof  of  the  house,"  and 
becoming  "inexpressibly  sick"  of  the  work,  compelled  his 
uncle  to  give  him  more  frequently  than  was  pleasant  to  either 
party  a  "  shake,"  to  remind  him  of  his  furrow  and  whither  he 
was  driving  the  ox-team.  The  shrewd  New  Englander  saw 
that  the  head  of  his  nephew  had  gone  a  castle-building  in  the 
air,  and  that  his  plough  would  prosper  better  in  other  hands. 
"  Lyman,"  said  he,  to  the  surprise  of  the  youth,  as  they  one 
day  picked  apples  in  the  barn,  "  would  you  like  to  go  to  col- 
lege V  "I  don't  know,  sir,"  was  the  response  of  the  youth. 
But  the  next  day,  when  they  were  again  picking  apples,  with- 
out his  uncle  saying  a  word,  Lyman  broke  the  silence  with  the 
affirmative  reply,  "  Yes,  sir,  I  would."  His  uncle  thought  him, 
he  says,  a  genius,  because  he  took  "  Robinson  Crusoe  "  out  to 
the  barn  to  read,  while  he  beat  flax. 

His  religious  training,  while  under  the  care  of  his  uncle,  and 
its  results,  he  records  in  a  paragraph  too  characteristic  of  the 
religious  features  of  New  England  in  those  times  to  be  omitted : 
"  We  always  had  family  prayers,  and  I  heard  the  Bible  read 
every  morning.  Aunt  Benton  became  pious  when  I  was  about 
ten.  I  remember  parson  Bray's  coming  to  see  her,  and  talking 
about  *  inability.'  I  never  heard  parson  Bray  preach  a  sermon 
that  I  understood.  They  say  everybody  knows  about  God 
naturally.  A  lie.  All  such  ideas  are  by  teaching.  One  Sun- 
day evening  I  was  out  playing.  They  kept  Saturday  evening, 
and  children  might  play  on  the  Sunday  evening  as  soon  as  they 
could  see  three  stars.     But  I  was  so  impatient  I  did  not  wait 

for  that.     Bill  H saw  me,  and  said,  '  That's  wicked  ;  there 

ain't  three  stars.'  *  Don't  care.'  *  God  says  you  mustn't,  and 
he'll  punish  you  in  the  fire,  and  burn  you  for  ever  and  ever.' 
That  took  hold  of  me.  I  understood  what  fire  was,  and  what 
for  ever  was.     What  emotion  I  had   thinking.  No  end !   no 

end !     It  has  been  a  mainspring  ever  since. 1  was 

serious-minded,  conscientious,  had  a  settled  fear  of  God,  and 
terror  of  the  day  of  judgment.     Conscience,  however,  only 
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troubled  me  about  particular  sins,  I  knew  nothing  about  my 
heart." 

Yale  College,  at  the  time  of  Beecher's  entrance  (1793),  was 
modelled,  like  the  other  colleges  of  the  period,  after  the  English 
university  and  public  school  system.  America  still  closely 
adhered  in  her  educational  institutions  to  her  English  tradi- 
tions, and  in  her  blind  conservatism  had  not  allowed  herself  to 
separate  between  the  good  and  the  evil.  The  older  students 
tyrannised  over  the  younger,  the  Sophomores  oppressed  the 
freshman,  and  the  president,  a  devotee  to  the  laws  of  the 
English  universities,  would  receive  no  complaints  from  the 
freshman  or  fagged  junior,  suffering  under  the  authorised 
powers  of  his  seniors.  When  Beecher  took  his  first  room  in 
the  college,  he  was  immediately  summoned  to  attend  a  con- 
clave of  the  Sophomores  in  a  room  so  full  of  tobacco  smoke 
that  he  could  not  see  across.  After  being  interrogated  for 
their  amusement  in  English,  or  in  such  Latin  as  they  could 
command,  and  answering  all  manner  of  questions,  and  receiv- 
ing the  traditionary  mock-solemn  advices  to  diligence  and 
obedience,  he  was  handed  over  as  the  fag  of  a  big  fellow,  who 
every  day  continued  to  send  him  on  some  business,  "  worrying 
me,"  as  the  troubled  fag  records  in  American  phrase,  "  down 
to  indignation."  The  only  vent  the  suffering  youth  seems  to 
have  found  for  his  indignation  was  in  demolishing  the  windows 
of  his  tyrant's  apartment,  to  his  great  alarm,  at  the  dead  hour 
of  twelve  o'clock  at  night.  In  its  arrangements  for  philosophical 
instruction,  the  college  seems  to  have  been  as  defective  as  in 
its  provisions  for  moral  training.  We  give  the  inventory  of 
its  philosophical  apparatus  as  an  index  of  the  start  that  America 
had  yet  to  make  in  her  means  of  scientific  instruction.  It 
might  flourish  as  the  stock  in  trade  of  an  old  curiosity  shop. 
"  We  had  a  great  orrery,  almost  as  big  as  the  wheel  of  an  ocean 
steamer,  made  in  college  by  Joseph  Badger,  afterwards  mission- 
ary in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  It  was  made  to  revolve,  but  all 
was  rusty,  nobody  ^er  started  it.  There  was  a  four-foot  tele- 
scope, all  rusty ;  nobvdy  ever  looked  through  it,  and  if  they  did, 
not  to  edification.  There  was  an  air-pump,  so  out  of  order 
that  a  mouse  under  the  receiver  might  have  lived  as  long  as 
Methuselah.  There  was  a  prism,  and  an  elastic  hoop  to  illus- 
trate centrifugal  force.  We  were  taken  up  to  see  those  dirty 
things,  and  that  was  all  the  apparatus  the  college  had." 

The  president,  Dr  Stiles,  though  a  most  learned  and  polite 
old  gentleman,  was  intensely  conservative  of  the  traditional 
usages  of  the  college.  It  was  enough  with  him  that  they  had 
their  counterparts  in  the  English  universities.  Like  its  English 
contemporaries,  it  was  in  a  most  ungodly  state.  Not  only 
scepticism  abounded  amongst  the  students,  but  rowdies  were 
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frequent.  "  Intemperance,  profanity,  gambling,  and  licentious- 
ness were  common.  Wine  and  liquors  were  kept  in  many 
rooms.  I  hardly  know,"  says  Beecher,  "how  I  escaped.  Was 
invited  to  play  once  in  a  class-mate's  room,  I  did  so,  and  won. 
Next  day  I  won  again,  then  lost,  and  ended  in  delDt.  I  saw 
immediately  whereunto  that  would  grow,  obtained  leave  of 
absence,  went  home  for  a  week  till  cured  of  that  mania,  and 
never  touched  a  card  afterwards.'' 

The  change  that  goes  deeper  than  the  excision  of  specific  sins, 
and  cuts  off  corruption  at  its  source,  Lyman  Beecher,  though  a 
student  for  the  ministry,  had  yet  to  experience.  The  appoint- 
ment of  Dr  Dwight  to  the  presidency  of  Yale  College,  was  the 
era  at  once  of  the  thorough  reformation  of  the  college,  and  of 
a  new  life  to  Beecher.  To  the  students,  Dr  Dwight  was  more 
than  a  theological  professor.  He  was  a  great  preacher,  teach- 
ing from  the  pulpit  more  impressively  than  from  the  chair ; 
whilst,  with  a  high  standard  of  excellence  in  both,  he  united 
the  attractions  of  a  genial  loving  nature,  a  commanding  personal 
appearance,  and  great  powers  of  address.  His  person  was  tall, 
his  form  manly,  his  head  of  large  intellectual  development,  his 
countenance  when  he  spoke,  instinct  "wdth  his  play  of  thought, 
and  in  his  still  hours  was  lighted  with  a  smile,  "  the  sweetest," 
says  Beecher,  "  I  ever  saw."  So  great  was  his  influence  in  New 
England,  that  his  enemies  fastened  on  him  the  name  of  "  Pope 
Dwight."  But,  if  he  loved  rule,  and  claimed  it,  it  was  a  rule 
exercised  with  beneficence,  and  to  which  his  students  yielded  a 
cordial  subjection.  On  recovering  at  one  time  after  a  severe 
illness,  during  which  he  had  reviewed,  as  in  the  prospect  of 
death,  his  whole  career  with  a  noble  Christian  ingenuousness, 
he  preached  a  sermon  to  his  students,  warning  against  ambition, 
confessing  it  had  been  his  own  great  faiUng,  but  that  he  had 
come  back  from  the  grave  with  new  light.  When  the  news  of 
his  death  reached  Beecher,  at  the  time  minister  of  Litchfield, 
it  was  at  the  close  of  his  Sabbath  sermon.  A  messenger  who 
had  suddenly  entered  the  church,  went  up  to  the  pulpit  and 
whispered  to  him.  Beecher  turning  from  the  messenger,  an- 
nounced to  the  congregation,  "  Dr  Dwight  is  gone,"  raising  at 
the  same  time  his  hands  as  if  he  beheld  the  translation,  and 
exclaiming,  amidst  a  burst  of  tears,  "  My  father  !  my  father  ! 
the  chariots  of  Israel,  and  the  horsemen  thereof ! "  The  con- 
gregation, as  with  an  electric  impulse,  rose  to  their  feet,  many 
bathed  in  tears. 

To  the  president  of  Yale  College,  Beecher  ever  ascribed  much 
of  his  own  success  in  the  ministry.  If  he  did  not  first  awaken 
his  mind  to  religious  earnestness,  he  cherished  and  guided  his 
spirit  when  quickened  into  the  right  channel.  A  simple  inci- 
dental remark,  dropped  by  his  step-mother  as  he  sat  one  day  with 
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her  at  the  window,  seems  to  have  struck  the  spark  that  never 
went  out.  Observing  a  poor  drunkard  passing,  she  exclaimed, 
"I  hope  hell  receive  all  his  punishment  in  this  life."  The 
remark  was  like  the  sinking  of  a  shaft  in  the  depths  of  his 
spirit.  From  that  hour  he  was  convinced  of  sin,  and  read  the 
divine  law  in  the  light  of  the  day  of  judgment.  Dr  Dwight 
taught  him  to  read  it  in  the  light  of  the  cross,  as  a  law  "  magni- 
fied and  made  honourable ;"  though  frequently,  the  sermons  of 
the  principal,  he  says,  "  fell  like  an  avalanche  on  my  already 
crushed  spirit,  and  sent  me  home,  weeping  at  every  step." 
His  spiritual  guides  were,  Brainerd's  self-searching  "  Life,"  and 
Edwards's  "Analysis  of  the  Affections" — neither  quite  for  the 
porch  of  the  temple,  though  the  works  of  master  builders,  who 
in  laying  the  foundation  proved  it  by  deeper  evidence  than  the 
assertion  of  the  convert  of  his  enjoyment  of  present,  perfect, 
undoubting  peace.  In  his  subsequent  life,  and  when  he  had 
grown  familiar  with  the  treatment  of  the  awakened,  by  some 
eminent  revivalists,  he  was  wont  to  say,  "Under  their  instruc- 
tion I  would  have  come  out  bright  in  a  few  days."  Possibly 
he  might,  though  we  doubt  whether  the  brightness  would  have 
been  as  enduring,  and  certainly  his  skill  would  not  have  been 
so  eminent  in  the  guidance  of  pilgrims  to  the  celestial  city,  but 
for  his  own  troubled  passage  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death.  The  darkness  of  that  passage  was  in  his  case  pro- 
longed by  the  numerous  subtle  questions  which  the  American 
pulpit  and  theology  of  the  period  projected  across  the  path  of 
an  inquirer,  questions  relating  to  human  inability,  the  disin^ 
terested  love  of  God,  the  divine  sovereignty,  the  extent  of  sub- 
mission due  to  it,  all  of  which,  as  he  then  thought,  asked  for  a 
solution  at  his  hand  more  or  less  complete  before  he  could  rest 
in  the  assurance  of  the  truth  of  his  faith,  and  the  reality  of  his 
personal  acceptance. 

The  energy  and  single-heartedness  with  which,  in  the  fervour 
of  his  awakened  spirit,  he  addressed  himself  to  these  profound 
questions,  may  be  judged  by  the  prominence  they  occupy  in 
the  correspondence,  begun  before  he  had  left  college,  with  the 
lady  who  was  afterwards  the  first  Mrs  Beech er.  Thinking  that 
the  process  of  spiritual  trial  that  was  good  for  himself  was 
good  for  others,  he  did  not  spare  to  subject  her,  though  a  mind 
of  confiding  simple  faith,  to  the  same  ordeal.  The  America 
of  the  present  day  could  yield  no  counterpart  presentment  of 
these  love-letters.  She  has  drifted  far  from  their  phase  of 
thought,  from  their  deep  severe  truthfulness.  Our  own  volumes 
of  religious  courtship  might  be  searched  in  vain  for  their  strong 
meat.  They  are  no  aroma  of  pious  sentiment.  Their  ana- 
logues could  be  found  only  amongst  the  New  England  men  of 
sixty  years  ago,  wrestling  in  their  strong  understandings,  and 
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earnest  religious  feelings,  with  the  faith  then  delivered  to  the 
saints.  They  have  an  awful  truthfulness  about  them,  because 
written  in  simplicity,  according  to  Beecher's  convictions  at  the 
period,  and  presenting  a  perfect  transcript  of  his  own  chafed 
spirit.  The  man  could  not  be  understood  without  some  refer- 
ence to  them.  The  effects  on  hi.s  Roxana,  the  name  of  the 
lady  to  whom  these  singularly  faithful  love-letters  are  addressed, 
began  to  shew  themselves  in  a  reply  of  hers  of  August  22.  '98 : — 

"  Your  letter  threw  my  mind  into  a  state  of  extreme  agitation 
not  easily  described.  A  distressful  apprehension,  but  not  a  full 
conviction  that  I  was  an  enemy  to  God,  was  succeeded  by  intervals 
of  gloom,  and  an  oppressive  insensibility.  The  faculties  of  my 
mind  seemed  to  have  lost  their  strength.  I  cannot  describe  it,  but 
it  seemed  as  if  all  feeling  and  my  reason  itself  were  deserting  me. 
I  endeavoured  to  pray  as  usual,  but  utterance  was  denied  me,  my 
words  seemed  to  choke  me.  Something  seemed  to  whisper, '  Wretch, 
he  hears  thee  not,  thy  prayers  will  avail  thee  nothing.'  Saturday 
night  I  could  pray,  and  after  pouring  forth  my  tribute  of  gratitude 
and  thanksgiving  to  God  for  permitting  me  again  to  approach  him 
in  prayer,  the  distress  of  my  mind  was  relieved,  and  I  have  con- 
tinued to  feel  more  composed  since." 

To  this  Beecher  answers  in  a  letter  little  fitted  to  allay  the 
troubles  of  Roxana's  gentler  spirit,  save  in  the  fulness  of  the 
writer's  sympathy  with  the  fears  he  had  awakened.  It  is 
valuable  as  a  reflection  of  the  characteristics  of  the  New  Eng- 
land theology  of  the  period,  in  its  practical  and  experimental 
phases. 

"August  31.  '98 Judge  of  my  emotion  when  I  tell  you 

that,  as  face  answereth  to  face  in  a  glass,  so  do  my  feelings  to 
yours.  I  am  like  the  troubled  ocean,  continually  ebbing  and  flow- 
ing. The  same  round  of  hopes  and  fears,  poignant  distress,  and 
every  intermediate  grade,  till  I  reach  the  situation  you  describe, 
when  '  it  seems  as  if  all  feeling  and  my  reason  itself  were  forsaking 
me.'  I  feel  how  completely  destitute  I  am  of  all  good,  but  not  the 
horrid  iniquity  of  being  so.  Hence,  though  my  understanding  tells 
me  I  deserve  punishment  eternal,  my  heart  is  inclined  to  rise  up 
against  it;  that  God  should  be  sovereign  in  the  distribution  of 
mercy,  i.  e.  have  mercy  on  whom  he  will,  and  whom  he  will  harden, 
though  I  know  it  to  be  true,  I  feel  my  heart  rising  against  it. 

This,  while  I  feel  it,  banishes  all  hope Eoxana,  I  rejoice 

if  you  have  been  relying  on  false  hopes,  that  God  has  been  pleased 
to  excite  such  concern  as  you  express.  Let  us  both  beware  not  to 
rest  short  of  an  evidence  that  we  are  reconciled  to  God  through 
Christ.  Should  your  anxiety  be  apparent  to  the  family,  and  lead 
you  to  converse  with  your  grandfather,  General  Ward,  be  eagle- 
eyed  that  you  trust  to  nothing  which  is  not  built  on  rational 
evidence  of  our  interest  in  Christ.  I  cannot  but  express  the  same 
caution,  with  respect  to  my  own  sentiments.     For  worlds  I  would 
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not  mislead  you,  or  by  my  own  anxieties  destroy  your  sweet  con- 
verse with  G-od.  The  idea  that  you  are  a  child  of  G-od,  and  that  I 
am  needlessly  and  wickedly  agitating  and  distressing  you,  fills  me 
with  anxiety.  Let  me  entreat  you  to  be  your  own  judge,  and  if 
you  have  evidence  not  to  be  shaken  by  me.  One  inquiry  I  cannot 
dispense  with.  "When  you  feel  calm,  and  a  degree  of  joy,  what 
does  it  arise  from  ?  something  you  see  in  the  character  of  G-od  that 
charms  you,  or  something  you  see  in  yourself  that  you  think  charms 
God  ?  If  your  joy  arises  from  a  delightful  view  of  Jehovah,  that 
in  all  things  he  does  right,  and  a  sweet  resignation  of  yourself  to 
him,  to  be  disposed  of  as  he  shall  please,  although  you  do  not  feel 
a  certainty  that  you  are  safe,  this  joy,  I  should  hope,  the  world 
cannot  give  and  cannot  take  away.  .On  the  other  hand,  if  you  per- 
ceive no  peculiar  excellence  in  God,  but  only  what  arises  from 
somehow  believing  him  your  friend  and  a  benefactor  to  you  and  your 
friends,  this  rejoicing  may  consist  with  a  selfish  heart.  If  this  be 
the  only  foundation  of  love,  whenever  convinced  God  was  your 
enemy,  you  would  hate  him  on  the  same  principle  you  now  love 
him.  That  love  to  God  which  is  built  on  nothing  but  good  re- 
ceived, is  not  incompatible  with  a  disposition  so  horrid  as  even  to 
curse  God  to  his  face.  If  God  is  not  to  be  beloved  except  when  he 
does  us  good,  then  in  affliction  we  are  free.  If  doing  us  good  is  all 
that  renders  God  worthy  to  us,  it  ought  to  be  the  criterion  to  others, 
for  there  must  be  some  permanent  reason  why  God  is  to  be  loved 
by  all ;  and  if  not  doing  us  good  divests  him  of  his  glory  so  as  to 
free  us  from  our  obligations  to  love,  it  equally  frees  the  universe. 
So  that  in  effect  the  universe  of  happiness,  if  ours  be  not  included 
^herein,  throws  no  glory  on  its  author." 

Wiser  than  the  puzzled  head  of  the  theologian,  entangled 
amidst  his  corollaries  from  the  divine  sovereignty,  are  the 
simple  reverential,  yet  most  satisfactory  questions  of  Roxana, 
when  she  asks  in  reply  : — "  Is  it  wickedness  in  me  that  I  do 
not  feel  a  willingness  to  be  left  to  go  on  in  sin  ?  Can  any  one 
joyfully  acquiesce  in  being  thus  left  ?  I  can  joyfully  acquiesce 
that  God  should  be  a  sovereign  in  the  disposal  of  mercy,  if  he 
will  have  mercy  upon  me  ;  but  when  I  pray  for  a  new  heart  and 
a  right  spirit,  must  I  be  willing  to  be  denied,  and  rejoice  that 
my  prayer  is  not  heard  ?  Could  any  real  Christian  rejoice  if 
God  should  take  from  him  the  mercy  bestowed  ?  But  he  fears 
it  not,  he  knows  it  never  will  be,  he  therefore  can  cheerfully 
acquiesce.  So  could  I.  But  is  it  possible  that  in  my  situation, 
when  I  pray  with  agonizing  importunity  that  God  will  have 
mercy  upon  me,  I  can  yet  be  willing  that  my  prayer  should  be 
rejected." 

Questions  urged  with  this  wisdom  of  the  heart  and  trans- 
parent Christian  sense  silenced,  though  they  did  not  deliver, 
young  Beecher  at  the  time  from  his  metaphysical  doubts  and 
desponding  frames.     This  was  the  gradual  work  of  a  larger  ex- 
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perience  and  simpler  views  of  gospel  truth.  So  entirely,  in  his 
later  years,  had  he  grown  out  of  sympathy  with  these  his 
earlier  difficulties,  and  escaped  from  the  school  of  the  self- 
analysts,  that  when  his  family,  in  the  course  of  preparing  his 
autobiography,  read  to  him  portions  of  the  letters  addressed  to 
their  mother,  as  the  metaphysical  points  caught  his  ear,  he 
would  stop  his  son  Charles,  with  the  abrupt  question,  "  Who  is 
that  fellow  ?  He's  all  wrong  there."  "  Why,  father,  these  are 
your  letters  to  mother."  *'  Hey  !  my  letters  !  oh  yes,  I  forgot." 
He  would  muse  a  few  minutes  more  and  then  add  energetically, 
"  Well  I  was  an  ignoramus  ; "  and  then  speaking  of  himself  as 
another  person  would  add  impressively,  "  But  if  I  had  him  and 
her  in  one  of  my  inquiry  meetings,  I  could  have  set  them  all 
right  in  half  an  hour." 

The  experience  through  which  Beecher  passed  determined 
his  ultimate  theological  opinions,  and  his  place  in  the  currents 
of  the  theological  thought  of  his  times.  The  American  church 
still  rested  where  it  had  first  anchored.  It  was  profoundly  and 
essentially  Calvinistic ;  but  in  the  statement  of  the  great  root 
principles  of  Calvinism,  neither  its  preachers  nor  writers  had 
always  been  satisfied  with  a  scriptural  simplicity,  or  been 
careful  to  distinguish  between  the  principles  themselves  and 
their  own  assumed  inferences.  A  Calvinism  misunderstood  or 
burdened  with  illogical  conclusions,  and  mixed  with  meta- 
physical discussions,  and  dealing  all  but  exclusively  with  the 
high  doctrines  of  divine  sovereignty  and  election,  had  come  in 
the  teaching  of  a  portion  of  the  New  England  churches  to 
compromise  the  freeness  of  the  gospel,  and  the  duty  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  man.  The  moving  forces  of  Christianity  had 
been  brought  to  a  dead  lock.  Ministers  and  people  were 
stricken  with  paralysis  from  the  entanglements  of  their  system 
— the  preacher,  like  the  ancient  knights  who  were  so  encased 
in  armour  that  they  could  not  fight,  knew  not  how  to  lay  down 
the  gospel,  the  people  knew  not  how  to  take  it  up.  Between 
Hopkinsians,  ultra-Hopkinsians,  Emmonites,  and  other  ex- 
pounders of  the  forms  of  dogmatic  thought,  the  gateway  to  the 
kingdom  had  become  utterly  beclouded.  It  was  difficult  for  the 
inquirer  to  catch  even  a  glimpse  of  it  from  the  hazy  and  tortuous 
avenue  through  which  he  was  conducted.  Listen  to  the  groans  of 
one  of  Beecher's  own  children,  who  in  subsequent  years  groaned 
in  spirit  under  the  teaching  which  had  bound  for  a  season  his  own 
spirit  in  affliction  and  iron.  His  eldest  daughter,  Catherine, 
when  herself  an  inquirer,  after  hearing  Dr  Emmons  preach, 
wrote,  "  He  contributed  to  bewilder  and  irritate  my  wounded 
heart.  To  me  it  seemed  as  if  he  made  us  mere  machines,  and 
all  our  wickedness  was  put  into  us;  and  then  w^e  were  required 
to  be  willing  to  be  for  ever  miserable,  and  you  can  imagine 
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how  such  views,  exhibited  with  no  great  gentleness,  would 
affect  feelings  so  wrought  up  as  mine  were,  for  I  could  not 
perceive,  and  to  this  moment  I  cannot  perceive,  so  far  as  argu- 
ment is  concerned,  why  his  reasoning  on  the  first  point  (i.  e., 
God  moves  directly  on  the  minds  of  men  to  produce  unholy  as 
well  as  holy  volitions)  is  not  unanswerable.  Under  this  influ- 
ence I  felt  I  could  not  bend  the  knee  nor  open  my  lips  to  pray 
to  a  Being  whose  character,  to  my  blinded  eyes,  was  so  veiled 
in  darkness  and  gloom." 

The  extreme  statements  which  such  men  as  Dr  Emmons, 
who  assumed  to  be  the  true  interpreters  of  Calvinism,  were  in 
the  habit  of  making  may  be  gathered  from  what  Beecher  tells 
of  an  interview  between  himself  and  Emmons.  Beecher  had 
just  published  a  sermon  on  "  The  Government  of  God  Desir- 
able," which  had  a  wide  circulation,  but  it  did  not  please  Dr 
Emmons.  "  You  explain,"  he  said  to  Beecher,  "  the  doctrine 
of  unconditional  submission  to  my  satisfaction,  and  then  you 
turn  round  and  kick  it  over.  Not  willing  to  be  damned,"  con- 
tinued he,  "  not  willing  to  be  damned,  and  yet  willing  that 
God  should  dispose  of  me  for  ever  just  as  he  pleases,  and  yet 
not  willing  to  be  damned  ?  That  is  setting  it  up  and  then 
turning  round  and  knocking  it  down  again.  A  man  ought  to 
be  ashamed  to  talk  in  that  way." 

It  was  time  some  one  should  arise  to  loosen  and  let  an  impri- 
soned gospel  go  ;  restate  Calvinism  as  a  reasonable  scriptural 
faith;  disentangle  it  from  perverse  misconceptions,  and  shew 
anew  the  harmony  of  its  great  truths,  the  sovereignty  and  pre- 
ordination of  God,  with  the  reality  and  freeness  of  the  gospel 
call,  and  the  responsibility  of  man.  "When  I  first  came  to 
Boston,"  says  Beecher,  "  nobody  seemed  to  have  an  idea  that 
there  was  anything  but  what  God  had  locked  up  and  frozen 
from  all  eternity.  The  bottom  of  accountability  had  fallen 
out ;  my  first  business  was  to  put  it  in  again." 

To  restate  Calvinism  in  the  breadth  of  its  great  argument, 
and  to  revindicate  its  truth,  became  at  a  later  period  the  work  of 
the  great  minds  of  the  Princeton  school.  Beecher  had  neither  the 
complete  studious  training,  nor  comprehensive  grasp,  nor  power 
of  calm,  wide  survey  of  truth  in  its  divine  and  human  relations, 
and  an  equal  appreciation  of  them  in  both,  that  was  needful  for 
the  task.  His  was  a  more  partial,  but  not  less  necessary  work, 
and  for  which  his  clear,  fervid,  practical  force  of  mind  eminently 
fitted  him.  He  had  to  recover  for  the  pulpit  of  N  ew  England  its 
motive  forces,  stay  the  separation  in  progress  between  religious 
thought  and  action  that  was  reducing  Christianity  to  a  puzzling 
speculation,  and  which  was  leading  surely,  though  undesignedly,  to 
a  reaction  of  rationalism  and  infidelity.  A  Calvinist  by  education 
and  conviction,  and  believing  with  undoubting  confidence  that 
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his  faith  was  as  reasonable  as  it  was  scriptural,  he  found  his  work 
in  clearing  away  the  misconceptions  that  had  gathered  around 
his  creed  and  in  delivering  the  gospel  chariot  from  the  clogs  that 
had  stopped  its  way  in  its  ministry  of  life.  Both  his  order  of 
mind  and  his  early  prominent  part  in  the  great  revival  move- 
ments of  his  country,  threw  his  thoughts  mainly  into  the  human 
side  aspect  of  theological  questions.  To  use  his  own  expression, 
his  theology  became  clinical,  and  doctrine  in  his  hand  took  the 
mould  in  which,  according  to  his  conviction,  it  was  best  adapted 
for  curative  and  medicinal  ends,  "  I  was  made,"  he  says,  in  a 
felicitous  description  of  himself  that  gives  a  true  idea  of  his 
ministerial  character  and  course,  "  for  action.  The  Lord  drove 
me,  but  I  was  ready.  I  have  always  been  going  at  full  speed. 
The  fifty  years  of  my  active  life  have  been  years  of  rapid 
development.  I  foresaw  it  from  the  first.  I  felt  as  if  the  con- 
version of  the  world  to  Christ  was  near.  From  the  beginning, 
my  mind  has  taken  in  the  church  of  God,  my  country,  and  the 
world  as  given  to  Christ.  It  is  this  that  has  widened  the  scope 
of  my  activities  beyond  the  common  sphere  of  pastoral  labour. 
For  I  soon  found  myself  harnessed  to  the  chariot  of  Christ, 
whose  wheels  of  fire  have  rolled  onward  high  and  dreadful  to 
his  foes,  and  glorious  to  his  friends.  I  could  not  stop.  As 
demands  were  made  by  events,  I  met  them  to  the  best  of  my 
ability.  My  ideas  were  all  my  own.  I  never  despised  creeds. 
1  did  not  neglect  the  writings  of  great  and  good  men.  But  I 
always  commenced  my  investigations  of  Christian  doctrines, 
duty,  and  experience  with  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  con- 
sidered as  a  system  of  moral  government,  legal  and  evangelical, 
in  the  hand  of  a  mediator,  administered  by  his  word  and  Spirit 
over  a  world  of  rebel,  free,  and  accountable  subjects.  And  I 
thank  God  that  my  labours  have  not  been  in  vain  in  the  Lord, 
but,  together  with  those  of  the  evangelical  pastors  and  churches 
of  my  day,  have  successfully  advanced,  and  will,  with  accumu- 
lating progress  and  shock  of  battle,  terminate  in  the  glorious 
victories  of  the  latter  day  !" 

So  entirely  had  Beecher's  early  experience  become  in  the 
conviction  of  his  later  years  a  rock  Irom  which  to  warn  off 
others,  that  no  one  who,  during  the  great  revival  seasons,  came 
under  the  influence  of  his  buoyant,  elastic,  hopeful  mind  and 
cheerful  counsels,  could  have  believed  that  he  had  had  his  dark, 
perplexing,  doubting  years,  and  that  it  was  from  passing  under 
their  shadow  he  had  learned  to  guide  others  into  a  more  direct 
path  of  peace.  The  terrible  ordeal  of  the  metaphysical  and 
analytical  school  he  had  passed  through  was  not  in  vain. 
When  he  emerged  from  it,  it  was  to  deliver  others  from  his 
tormentors.  It  was  to  clear  the  porch  of  the  temple  of  the 
porters  that  kept  grim  watch  over  the  narrowest  of  wicket- 
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gates,  by  dismissing  the  watch  and  throwing  the  gates  wide  as 
the  gateway  of  gospel  invitation.  The  conviction  he  had  firmly 
grasped,  and  throughout  life  he  faithfully  acted  upon  it,  that 
it  was  as  unwise  as  it  was  unscriptural  to  subject  the  religious 
emotions  and  affections  of  the  young  Christian  at  the  outset  of 
his  course  to  the  spiritual  anatomist,  or  to  meet  him  at  any 
stage  of  it  with  the  terrible  entanglements  of  a  rationalized 
Calvinism.  Thus  he  was  wont  in  his  quaint  and  homely 
forcible  style  to  warn  young  Christians  against  their  bewilder- 
ing self-examinations.  "  Some  people,"  he  would  say  "  keep 
the  magnifying  glass  ready,  and  the  minute  a  religious  emotion 
pops  out  its  head  they  catch  and  kill  it,  to  look  at  it  through 
their  microscope  and  see  if  it  is  the  right  kind.  Do  you  know, 
my  friends,  that  you  cannot  love  and  be  examining  your  love 
at  the  same  time  ?  Some  people,  instead  of  getting  evidence 
by  running  in  the  way  of  life,  take  a  dark  lantern  and  go 
down  on  their  knees  and  crawl  on  the  boundary  up  and  down 
to  make  sure  whether  they  have  crossed  it.  If  you  want  to 
make  sure,  run;  and  when  you  have  come  in  sight  of  the 
celestial  city,  and  hear  the  songs  of  the  angels,  then  you'll  know 
you're  across.  Some  people  stay  so  near  the  boundary  line, 
that  they  can  hear  the  lions  roar  all  the  while." 

These,  that  are  now  familiar  and  accepted  truths,  proved  in 
the  early  part  of  this  century  to  many  a  perplexed  New  Eng- 
land congregation  like  the  proclamation  of  a  new  gospel.  And 
amongst  the  heralds  of  clearest  intellectual  vision,  strongest 
practical  Christian  sense,  and  boldness,  in  spite  of  counter 
influential  opinion,  in  announcing  its  glad  tidings,  was  Lyman 
Beech  er. 

We  can  glance  but  very  briefly  before  closing  this  article  at 
his  ministerial  course  and  family  relations,  as  recorded  in  the 
published  volume  of  his  autobiography. 

It  was  with  small  prospect  of  worldly  wealth,  yet  with  the 
heart  of  a  minister  bent  on  the  dispensation  of  the  true  riches, 
that  Lyman  Beecher,  in  the  summer  of  1799,  bade  adieu  to 
the  aifectionate  home  of  his  uncle,  where  he  had  spent  his 
childhood  and  youth,  to  enter  upon  his  first  pastoral  charge  of 
East  Hampton,  Long  Island.  The  horse  on  which  he  rode, 
with  its  saddle  and  bridle,  and  the  trunk  fastened  to  the 
pommel  of  the  saddle,  packed  with  his  clothes  and  personal 
effects,  comprised  the  sum  of  his  earthly  possessions.  The 
charge  to  which  he  journeyed  promised  to  add  little  to  his  stores. 
The  signs  had  not  yet  dawned  of  the  coming  Brooklyn  and 
New  York  stipends  of  four  or  five  thousand  dollars,  with  an 
occasional  bonus  of  as  much  more.  For  nearly  a  century  the 
terms  of  the  provision  for  the  pastor  of  East  Hampton  had 
been  <£46  annually,  with  the  privilege  of  having  grain  first 
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ground  at  the  mill  on  Monday  morning,  and  one-fourth  of  the 
whales  stranded  on  the  beach.  The  whales  before  Beecher's 
day  had  disappeared  from  the  Long  Island  shores,  and  the 
total  of  ministerial  privileges  and  receipts  had  been  condensed 
into  a  meagre  money  salary  of  four  hundred  dollars. 

With  this  modest  provision  Beecher  was  bold  enough  to 
take  Roxana  home  to  his  new  parish  and  "  set  up  house-keep- 
ing." Her  estate  did  not  greatly  exceed  his  own.  "  Roxana," 
he  says,  "  had  a  small  amount ;  candle-stand  bureau,  table, 
clothing,  bedding,  linen,  and  stuffs  enough  for  herself  and  her 
sister  Mary,  who  stayed  with  us  till  her  marriage.  Better  than 
superfluous  store  of  goods  and  chattels,  they  brought  to  the 
union  of  hands  true  hearts,  '  seasoned  to  mutual  affection.'  " 

Mrs  Stowe,  in  the  reminiscences  she  has  contributed  of  her 
mother,  describes  her  as  one  of  those  strong  widely  sympathetic 
natures,  in  whom  all  around  find  comfort  and  repose.  In  the 
decision  of  no  other  mind  had  her  father  such  perfect  confidence. 
Intellectually  and  morally  he  regarded  her  as  the  better  and 
stronger  portion  of  himself  He  was  quick,  impulsive,  had 
strong,  sharply-set  feelings ;  she  "  was  quiet  as  an  angel  from 
above."  In  no  emergency  was  she  taken  by  surprise.  In  her 
religious  character  there  was  a  devout  stillness  and  profound 
submissiveness  approaching  that  of  Madame  Guyon,  without  her 
mysticism ;  whilst  in  theological  opinions  her  heart  was  often 
wiser  than  her  husband's  metaphysically  puzzled  head.  In 
their  only  approach  to  a  quarrel  during  their  many  years'  union, 
Beecher  takes  the  blame,  and  deservedly,  to  himself  The 
incident  has  in  it  a  picture  of  both.  Like  most  family  jars,  it 
sprung  from  nothing,  though  it  might  have  ended  in  a  flame : 
— "Once,  soon  after  we  had  moved  into  our  new  house,  the 
pigs  did  something  that  vexed  me.  I  got  angry  and  thrashed 
them.  She  came  to  the  door  and  interposed.  The  fire  hadn't 
gone  out ;  I  said  quickly,  '  Go  along  in.'  She  started,  but 
hadn't  more  than  time  to  turn  before  I  was  at  her  side,  and 
threw  my  arms  around  her  neck,  and  kissed,  and  told  her 
I  was  sorry.  Then  she  wept.  That  was  the  nearest  to  a 
quarrel  we  ever  came.  I  told  her  that  I  was  quick,  and  quick 
over,  and  that  if  she  answered  quick  we  might  have  trouble. 
When  I  told  her  that,  her  face  overspread  with  a  glow  of 
emotion,  and  tears  flowed,  and  that  single  thing  prevented  the 
realisation  of  the  evil  for  ever.  If  she  saw  I  was  touched,  she 
never  said  a  word  ;  she  appreciated  the  thing,  she  entered  into 
my  character  entirely." 

With  this  wife,  the  "  stronger  portion  of  himself,"  as  his 
councillor,  he  entered  upon  his  ministry  at  East  Hampton  in  a 
spirit  that  seldom  fails  to  command  success.  "  If  God  enable 
me,"  was  his  resolution  on  the  day  of  his  ordination,  *'  I  shall 
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speak  very  plainly.  Plainness  must  be  used.  Everything  is  at 
stake.  Immortal  souls  are  sleeping  on  the  brink  of  hell.  Time 
is  on  the  wing.  A  few  days  will  fix  their  eternal  state.  Shall 
I  hide  the  truth  ?  Neglect  the  heart  or  labour  to  please  the 
ear  with  smooth  periods.  O  my  God,  my  God !  open  thou 
mine  eyes  to  see  the  importance  of  immortal  souls,  and  open 
thou  my  lips  to  lift  up  my  voice  like  a  trumpet."  Such  was 
his  unceasing  diligence,  that  he  preached  often  seven  and  eight 
times  a  week.  Within  the  first  year  of  his  ministry,  a  marked 
change  became  visible  in  the  parish.  The  "  old  folks  waked 
up,"  the  young  ones  flowed  together  to  the  meetings.  On 
hearing  that  the  sons  of  two  deacons  had  come  under  deep 
convictions,  he  was  so  overjoyed  that,  in  proceeding  to  preach 
in  their  village,  he  speaks  of  himself  as  not  knowing  whether 
he  went  walking,  or  flying,  or  on  tiptoe,  and  "  Oh  how  I 
preached !  I  spilled  over."  We  might  take  exception  to  the 
form  of  the  spiritual  experience  of  the  converts  of  that  season, 
but  the  substance  was  there.  The  form  was  characteristic  of 
the  New  England  theology  of  the  period,  and  of  Beecher's  own 
preaching  at  the  time.  One  young  lady,  who  was  in  great 
distress,  crying  out,  "  What  shall  I  do  ?  What  shall  I  do  ?"  on 
the  sudden  stopping,  exclaimed  with  altered  voice,  and  eyes 
beaming  with  joy,  "  Oh  bless  God  that  I  was  born  a  sinner  1" 
On  Beecher  asking  her  afterwards  what  she  meant  by  that, 
she  replied,  "  Why,  if  I  hadn't  been  a  sinner  Christ  wouldn't 
have  died  for  me!"  "Is  it  the  glory  of  God  that  pleases 
youl"  responded  Beecher.  "Yes."  "I  was  active  then,"  he 
adds,  "  on  these  points.  I  took  great  pains  to  see  they  were 
converted  in  Hopkins's  way." 

At  the  close  x)f  his  ten  years'  ministry  at  East  Hampton,  he 
numbered  two  hundred,  who,  whether  all  converted  in  "  Hop- 
kins's way,"  or  after  some  simpler  gospel  manner,  gave  evidence 
of  a  change  of  life  and  character.  Infidelity,  that  had  been 
rampant  in  the  parish,  and  that  had  grown  so  bold  in  its 
defiance  of  public  opinion,  as,  at  one  of  its  club  meetings,  to 
commit  the  Bible  to  the  flames,  and  consume  it  to  ashes,  had 
entirely  disappeared,  and  through  a  treatment  of  the  infidel 
party,  illustrative  of  the  great  practical  sagacity  and  manage- 
ment of  the  young  pastor.  "  I  did  not  assail  the  infidel  party 
directly,"  he  says  in  his  own  sententious,  vigorous  way,  "  not  at 
all.  That  would  have  been  cracking  a  whip  behind  a  runaway 
team — made  them  run  the  faster.  I  always  preached  right  to 
the  conscience, — every  sermon  with  my  eye  on  the  gun  to  hit 
somebody.  Went  through  the  doctrines ;  shewed  what  they 
didn't  mean;  what  they  did;  then  the  argument;  knocked 
away  objections,  and  drove  home  on  the  conscience.  They 
could  not  get  up  their  prejudices  because  I  had  got  them  away. 
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At  first  there  was  winking  and  blinking  from  below  the  gallery, 
forty  or  fifty  exchanging  glances,  smiling  and  watching.  But 
when  that  was  over  infidelity  was  ended." 

The  necessities  of  an  increasing  family  compelled  his  outlook 
for  a  charge  with  more  ample  ministerial  provision.  Even  a 
boarding  school  which  he  had  added  to  his  other  labours  could 
not  meet  his  swelling  expenditure.  With  a  frankness  honour- 
able to  his  Christian  sincerity,  and  characteristic  of  the  man, 
he  tells  his  people  he  must  leave  them.  He  does  not  even 
attempt  to  throw  the  air  of  a  pious  disguise  over  his  reasons  of 
translation.  He  speaks  out  what  is  more  frequently  felt  than 
uttered,  in  questions  of  ministerial  removal  He  tells  them  he 
cannot  pay  his  way  as  an  honest  man  amongst  them.  But  the 
intelligence  does  not  startle  them  to  increase  his  provison. 

The  New  Englander,  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  century,  was 
still  a  slow,  cautious,  careful,  rigidly  economical  type  of  man. 
The  age  of  wealth  and  dashing  prodigality  had  not  yet  come. 
It  is  a  characteristic  story  of  the  times  that  Beecher  tells,  in  his 
account  of  the  visit  of  one  of  his  deacons  to  his  house  at  East 
Hampton,  after  the  parlour  had  been  adorned  with  a  carpet — a 
luxury  unknown  in  the  district — which,  with  its  flower  border 
had  been  wrought  by  Mrs  Beecher's  artistic  hand.  The  parlour 
door  being  thrown  open  for  the  reception  of  the  deacon,  he 
stopped,  drew  back,  and  seemed  afraid  to  go  in.  "  Walk  in 
Deacon  Tallmadge,  walk  in,"  cried  the  minister.  "Why  I 
can't,"  said  he,  "  'thout  steppin  on't."  Then  after  surveying  the 
carpet  for  a  time  with  admiration,  he  continued,  '*  D'ye  think 
ye  can  have  all  that,  and  heaven  too  ?  " 

The  deacons  that  feared  to  plant  a  foot  on  the  carpet  were 
not  the  men  to  vote  an  augmentation  to  minister  to  the  rising 
splendour.  It  would  have  provoked,  in  their  opinion,  the 
multiplication  and  worship  of  household  gods.  Loosened  by 
his  presbytery  from  his  pastoral  relation,  he  found  at  Litchfield, 
Connecticut,  a  people  whose  higher  intelligence  appreciated  his 
vigorous  masculine  mind,  as  well  as  his  fervent  religious  spirit, 
and  who  cheerfully  doubled  the  provision  allowed  to  his  ministry 

at  East  Hampton.  Even  an  old  Dr ,  a  character  in  the 

parish,  whose  economy  was  so  extreme,  that  he  boasted  of 
having  kept  all  his  accounts  for  thirty  years  with  one  quill-pen, 
that  he  knew  exactly  how  to  lean  his  arm  on  the  table  so  as 
not  to  take  the  nap  off  his  coat,  and  to  set  down  his  foot  with 
the  least  possible  wear  to  the  sole  of  his  shoes,  consented, 
after  hearing  him  for  a  while,  to  bear  his  proportion  in  what 
he  judged  the  large  stipend.  "There  is  nothing  like  his 
preaching,"  was  his  renark.  "  He's  determined  we  shall  all  be 
saved." 
The  cavalcade  that  accompanied  the  new  minister  of  Litch- 
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field  to  his  charge,  like  Jacob's  two  bands,  witnessed  to  the 
advance  of  his  years,  and  the  blessing  on  his  life.  Six  children 
with  their  mother  were  in  the  procession,  Henry  Ward,  the 
preacher  of  New  York,  was  not  yet  born  ;  Harriet  was  the 
youngest  of  the  travellers  save  one.  Even  then,  in  spite  of  the 
struggle  of  Beecher  with  narrow  means,  the  strong  hopeful 
heart  of  the  father  was  planning  a  future  of  intellectual  culture 
and  training  for  his  boys.  "  There,  look  there,  boys  !  "  he  ex- 
claimed, turning  to  his  sons  Edward  and  William,  as  he  pulled 
in  the  reins  and  stopped  the  horses  before  the  college,  as  they 
passed  through  New  Haven,  "  There's  where  you  have  got  to 
go  one  of  these  days." 

A  more  favourable  locality  than  Litchfield  could  not  have 
been  chosen  for  the  development  of  the  early  marked  talents  of 
his  children,  A  village  on  a  fruitful  hill,  with  a  neighbourhood 
diversified  with  valley,  mountain,  lake,  and  forest  scenery,  there 
had  clustered  around  it  as  residents,  retired  governors  and 
judges,  learned  lawyers  and  senators.  It  was  richly  endowed 
with  schools,  primary  and  scientific,  and  enjoyed  more  especially 
the  highest  celebrity  from  its  law  school,  presided  over  by 
Judge  Reeves,  esteemed  at  the  time  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  American  lawyers,  and  to  whose  instructions  young  men  of 
talent  had  long  resorted  from  every  part  of  the  Union.  So 
distinguished  were  its  social  advantages,  that  those  who  once 
shared  in  them  seem  to  have  cherished  a  lively  recollection  of 
them  through  life.  Mrs  Stowe  tells  of  having  been  repeatedly 
visited,  when  at  Paris,  by  an  aged  French  gentleman.  Count 

,  who  in  his  youth,  when  his  family  were  exiled  at  the 

first  revolution,  had  been  placed  there  to  be  educated  for  the 
bar.  Though,  on  his  return  to  France,  he  had  moved  in  the 
highest  circles,  he  dwelt,  in  his  conversations  with  Mrs  Stowe, 
with  enthusiasm  on  the  society  of  Litchfield,  which  he  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  most  charming  in  the  world.  The  locality 
was,  besides,  rich  in  its  traditions  of  ancient  American  life ; 
the  lakes,  streams,  and  forests  of  the  district  were  the  favoured 
fishing  and  hunting-ground  of  the  Indian,  and  it  abounded  in 
memorials  of  the  recent  proud  struggle  of  its  modern  masters 
in  the  War  of  Independence.  A  curious  document  was  sacredly 
preserved  amongst  the  archives  of  the  parish — a  remarkable 
prayer  that  was  poured  forth  by  one  of  Beech er's  predecessors, 
Judah  Champion,  when  it  was  rumoured  that  Lord  Cornwallis 
was  approaching  the  coast  with  his  hostile  fleet.  The  Beechers, 
in  their  unconquerable  resolution  to  yield  nothing  in  the  pre- 
sent death  struggle  of  their  country,  seem  to  have  drunk  deeply 
of  its  spirit.  It  breathes  the  lyrical  inspiration  of  a  Deborah, 
and  is  worthy  of  being  widely  known.  We  doubt  not  but  that 
it  has  had  its  counterpart  in  one  of  the  pulpits  of  New  York : — 
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**  0  Lord,  we  view  with  terror  the  approach  of  the  enemies  of  thy 
holy  religion.  Wilt  thou  send  storm  and  tempest  to  toss  them  upon 
the  sea,  and  to  overwhelm  them  upon  the  mighty  deep,  or  to  scatter 
them  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth?  But,  peradventure,  should 
any  escape  thy  vengeance,  collect  them  again  as  in  the  hollow  of  thy 
hand,  and  let  thy  lightnings  play  upon  them.  "We  do  beseech  thee, 
moreover,  that  thou  do  gird  up  the  loins  of  those  thy  servants  who 
are  going  forth  to  fight  thy  battles.  Make  them  strong  men,  that 
'  one  shall  chase  a  thousand,  and  two  put  ten  thousand  to  flight.' 
Hold  before  them  the  shield  with  which  thou  was  wont,  in  the  old 
time,  to  protect  thy  chosen  people.  Give  them  swift  feet  that  they 
may  pursue  their  enemies,  and  swords  terrible  as  that  of  the  destroy- 
ing angel,  that  they  may  cleave  them  down.  Preserve  these  ser- 
vants of  thine,  Almighty  God !  And  bring  them  once  more  to  their 
homes  and  friends,  if  thou  canst  do  it  consistently  with  thy  high 
purposes.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  thou  hast  decreed  that  they  shall 
die  in  battle,  let  thy  Spirit  be  present  with  them,  and  breathe  upon 
them  that  they  may  go  up  as  a  sweet  sacrifice  into  the  courts  of  thy 
temple,  where  are  habitations  prepared  for  them  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world." 

The  writer  of  this  lyric  had  not  long  passed  away  when 
Beecher  was  called  to  Litchfield.  There  survived  those  who  had 
gone  forth  to  battle  under  its  inspiration,  soldiers  and  civilians 
who  for  the  crisis  had  been  improvisatored  into  soldiers,  and 
who  had  drawn  the  sword  in  the  War  of  Independence.  With 
the  choicest  and  best  spirits  of  this  circle  the  family  of  Beecher 
mingled.  He  was  himself  its  soul,  from  the  activity  and  versa- 
tility of  his  powers,  and  from  the  delight  he  had  in  drawing  on 
the  sympathy  of  all  around  on  behalf  of  the  great  controversies, 
and  questions  of  those  times,  the  unitarian  controversy  and  the 
temperance  movement,  in  both  of  which  he  took  a  leading 
part.  The  family,  during  many  years  of  the  father's  ministry 
at  Litchfield,  and  before  its  members  began  to  scatter,  was 
itself  a  society  possessing  more  of  genius  and  diversified  gifts 
and  accomplishments  than  usually  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  much 
wider  community.  Mrs  Stowe's  *'  Early  Remembrances  "  of  the 
Litchfield  home  is  a  chapter  that  has  seldom  been  written,  and 
presents  a  family  circle  to  partake  of  the  privilege  of  passing 
through  the  natural  culture  and  Christian  training  and  joys  of 
which  it  were  worth  becoming  a  child  again. 

Into  that  united  and  happy  circle  death  entered  during  the 
fifth  year  of  the  Litchfield  ministry,  Mrs  Beecher,  after  some 
months  of  weakness,  dying  of  consumption.  So  little  had  her 
husband  been  accustomed  to  think  or  act  alone  during  the 
period  of  their  union,  that  when  the  stroke  came,  his  sensation, 
as  he  describes  it,  was  a  sort  of  terror  like  that  of  a  child  sud- 
denly shut  out  alone  in  the  dark.  So  oppressed  were  his  spirits 
by  the  bereavement,  in  consequence  ot  the  constant  turning 
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towards  her,  of  thought  and  feelings  which  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  speaking  to  her,  that  merely  to  relieve  himself  he  once 
sat  down  and  wrote  to  her  a  letter  in  which  he  poured  out  all 
his  soul.  But  there  was  no  post-office  then  known  in  America 
to  undertake  its  delivery.  Henry  Ward,  too  little  to  go  to  the 
funeral,  being  told  by  some  of  the  family,  when  he  asked  after 
his  absent  mother,  that  she  had  gone  to  heaven,  and  by  others 
that  she  had  been  laid  in  the  ground,  putting  the  two  things 
together,  resolved  to  dig  through  the  ground  and  go  to  heaven 
to  find  her.  Being  discovered  one  morning,  under  his  sister 
Catherine's  window,  digging  with  great  zeal  and  earnestness, 
she  called  him  to  know  what  he  was  doing,  when,  lifting  his 
curly  hair  with  great  simplicity,  he  answered,  "  Why,  I'm  going 
to  heaven  to  find  ma." 

Within  two  years  another  mother  presided  over  the  family 
at  Litchfield,  whom  Mrs  Stowe  describes  as  so  fair,  so  delicate, 
so  elegant,  that  the  children  on  her  advent  were  almost  afraid 
to  go  near  her.  "I  remember,"  she  says,  "I  used  to  feel 
breezy,  and  rough,  and  rude,  in  her  presence.  We  felt  a  little 
in  awe  of  her,  as  if  she  were  a  strange  princess  rather  than  our 
own  mama  ;  but  her  voice  was  very  sweet,  her  ways  of  moving 
and  speaking  very  graceful,  and  she  took  us  up  in  her  lap  and 
let  us  play  with  her  beautiful  hands,  which  seemed  wonderful 
things,  made  of  pearl  and  ornamented  with  strange  rings." 
Better  than  her  sylph-like  delicacy  and  grace  of  figure,  she  had 
an  affectionate,  motherly,  and  true  Christian  heart,  and  shared 
with  her  husband  in  his  solicitude  for  the  work  of  God  both  in 
his  family  and  flock. 

The  correspondence  that  has  been  published  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Autobiography  between  Beecher  and  his  sons, 
whilst  they  were  at  college,  gives  great  insight  into  the  depths 
of  his  own  religious  character,  and  is  highly  characteristic  of  his 
power  of  sagacious  advice,  and  of  homely,  forcible,  racy  utter- 
ance. We  could  not  do  justice  to  the  man,  the  Christian,  or 
the  father,  were  we  to  omit  all  reference  to  these  letters.  They 
are  amongst  his  best  self-portraits.  Having  learned  from  his 
son  Edward  that  a  religious  revival  had  appeared  amongst  the 
students  of  Yale  College,  he  hastens  to  remind  him  of  his 
greater  consequent  responsibility,  and  to  plead  with  a  touching 
parental  yearning  for  the  soul  of  his  son  : — 

"  .  ...  My  heart  is  pained,  is  terrified,  at  the  thought  that  you 
should  be  left.  Think  no1;,  Edward,  that  mind  can  be  a  substitute 
for  moral  excellence,  for  love  to  G-od,  or  faith  in  the  Eedeemer  or 
that  learning  and  human  estimation  can  balance  one  hour  of  that 
miserable  eternity  in  which  all  is  lost.  My  heart  overflows  with 
grief  and  fear,  and  my  eyes  with  tears,  while  I  write  to  you.  You 
must  not  continue  stupid.     Now  pre-eminently  is  with  you  the  ac- 
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cepted  time  and  the  day  of  salvation.  Trust  not  to  my  prayers  ; 
that  would  be  to  hinder  their  eflScacy  by  making  them  the  occasion 
of  a  deadly  security.  Let  nothing  interfere  now  with  the  care  of 
your  soul.  Balance  not  between  study  and  reputation  and  an  inte- 
rest in  Christ.  Study,  if  it  is  no  impediment  to  seriousness,  as 
usually  it  may  not  be ;  but  if  it  is,  give  all  up  till  you  feel  you  are 
raised  from  the  horrible  pit,  and  your  mouth  is  filled  with  a  new 
song ;  and  fail  not  to  let  me  meet  you  and  greet  you  as  a  child  of 

the  Kedeemer  when  I  come  down I  shall  not  cease  to  pray, 

my  dear  son,  for  your  conversion,  nor  to  deplore  the  mighty  ruin 
which  all  your  capacities  and  improvements  will  constitute  in 
another  world,  should  they  continue  under  the  dominion  of  a  heart 
unsanctified  and  unreconciled  to  God." 

Writing  to  the  same  on  his  method  of  study,  he,  in  a  few 
graphic  sentences,  advises  what  volumes  have  been  written  to 
express  : — 

"You  must  avoid  two  things:  first,  never  pass  over  a  difliculty, 
make  thorough  work  and  dig  up  science  by  the  roots;  second, 
never  puzzle  too  long  before  you  ask  assistance  if  you  need  it.  You 
will  confound  your  mind.  There  is  nothing  which  cannot  be  learned 
in  the  whole  course  of  your  study,  and  if  you  cannot  find  the  end 
of  the  rope,  the  tutor's  lips  must  keep  knowledge,  and  you  must  not 
be  afraid  or  ashamed  to  go  to  his  room  and  ask  his  assistance. 

Leave  no  post  in  the  land  untaken Every  subject,  like  a 

tree,  has  a  root.  If  you  find  the  root  and  follow  it  up,  you  will  find 
by  an  easy  and  natural  process  all  the  branches,  and  will  be  able  to 
pursue  a  subject  in  all  its  ramifications,  whereas,  if  you  lay  hold 
and  pull  by  the  branches  first,  it  will  be  like  pitching  into  the  top 
of  a  tree  and  cutting  your  way  through  brush  and  thorn  to  the  root. 
One  thing  more  I  must  say.  There  are  often  in  the  freshman  class 
many  sage  opinions  broached  as  to  the  utility  of  this  or  that  study. 
One  thinks  languages  useless,  and  becomes  a  poor  lazy  dog  in  the 
languages.  Another  despises  algebra,  and  can  see  no  use  in  mathe- 
matics. Now  let  no  such  vain  imaginations  enter  your  head.  The 
system  of  study  is  relatively  good.  It  has  for  its  object  mental 
vigour  as  well  as  practical  utility,  and  all  parts  are  necessary  and 
wise  in  the  prescribed  course ;  and  the  sciences  also,  bound  up,  as 
Cicero  says,  by  such  common  bonds  that  the  possession  of  one  aids 
in  the  attainment  of  the  others,  and  he  is  most  perfect  in  each  who 

is  most  perfect  in  all You  ask  me  to  advise  you  what  to 

read  in  leisure  hours.  I  am  of  opinion  you  had  better  study  history 
and  chronology.  As  to  history,  if  I  were  to  go  over  life  again,  I 
would  study  history  more  extensively  and  thoroughly,  chiefly  as  it 
furnishes  a  public  speaker  with  illustrations  and  matter  of  fact 
argument,  which  is  the  most  knocking-down  argument  in  the 
world." 

In  the  hints  on  needful  thrift  and  economical  expedients  that 
run  through  the  weightier  counsels  of  these  letters,  we  have  a 
peep  into  the  family  ways  and  means  that  reminds  one  of  the 
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home  letters  of  some  careful  Scotch  father  to  his  lads  at  St 
Andrews  or  Aberdeen.  There  is  a  wonderfully  vivid  life  in 
such  directions  as  the  following,  occuring  in  the  postscripts  of 
these  letters,  or  suddenly  interjected  at  the  moment  of  recollec- 
tion amongst  their  graver  matters  :  — "  Your  clothes  you  will 
please  tie  up  in  a  pocket-handkerchief,  and  send  home  to  be 
washed  and  returned  the  same  week.  I  have  contracted  with 
Parks  the  stage  driver  to  bring  and  return  them.  This  arrange- 
ment will  save  four  dollars  and  more."  "  Your  Latin  letter 
came  safe  to  hand.  As  money  was  the  most  urgent  point  of 
concern,  and  I  had  none  and  can  get  none,  I  was  in  no  haste 
to  reply.  ...  I  shall  send  money  as  soon  as  I  can  get  any, 
until  which  those  you  owe  must  do  as  I  do,  tvant,  and  you  must 
do  as  I  do,  endure  the  mortification  of  telling  them  so.'''  "  I 
cannot  buy  the  most  necessary  boeks  for  my  own  use ;  and  our 
economy  must  be  absolutely  close  and  constant,  or  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  take  you  from  college.  I  say  not  this  because  you 
are  prodigal,  but  because  it  is  literally  true,  as  you  must  know 
from  knowing  what  my  resources  are  and  what  my  expenses." 

"  The  books  you  need  you  may  get  at  H 's,  second-hand 

books  if  you  can  find  them  in  good  preservation." 

A  true  New  England  father  of  the  highest  type,  Beecher 
grudged  no  sacrifices  for  the  education  of  his  children,  though 
these  passages  tell  he  had  often  to  bid  them  wait  for  needed 
remittances,  and  to  put  the  young  students  on  their  economical 
shifts.  They  farther  shew  how  close  was  the  identity  in  habit, 
feeling,  and  laudable  ambition  between  the  New  England  and 
the  Scottish  parents  of  that  period.  In  the  hearts  of  both  lay 
deep  the  sense  of  the  value  of  learning  to  their  children — a 
sense  not  to  be  overborne  by  the  straitness  and  struggles  of  their 
comparatively  narrow  lot.  But  we  must  bring  our  notice  of 
this  volume,  and  the  times  to  which  it  relates,  to  a  close. 

In  the  social  habits.  Christian  culture,  and  home  scenes  into 
which  it  introduces  us,  lie  the  enduring  strength  of  any  people. 
They  constitute  the  interior  life  of  a  nation,  its  life  within  a  life, 
in  antagonism  with  which  no  public  and  political  manifestation  of 
itself  can  permanently  prevail.  The  harmony  of  the  two  is  the 
normal  condition  of  every  country.  The  law  that  demands  that 
the  public  represents  the  private  life  and  virtues  of  a  people 
must  be  ultimately  obeyed.  All  departures  from  it  are  essen- 
tially temporary  and  spasmodic.  If  the  private  life  of  the 
American  people,  thrown  open  along  the  fifty  years'  track  of 
Beecher,  be  still  in  its  characteristic  features  the  life  of  its  vil- 
lage and  rural  population,  of  its  quiet  homesteads  and  family 
circles,  we  can  wait  with  the  certainty  with  which  we  look  for 
the  operation  of  a  law  of  nature  for  some  truer  manifestation  of 
its  public  life,  and  one  more  in  harmony  with  itself  than  can  be 
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gathered  amidst  the  strife  of  factions  and  the  din  of  arms,  when 
for  the  hour  self-interest,  revenge,  and  hate  have,  in  so  many 
minds,  consecrated  themselves  by  the  new  names  of  duty  and 
patriotism.  Of  this  result  we  should  not  be  long  disappointed, 
if  to  his  other  virtues  the  American  added  the  courage  to  dare 
to  be  independent,  the  fortitude  to  give  utterance  to  his  indivi- 
dual convictions.  Let  the  noble  advice  of  Lyman  Beecher  to  his 
son  be  accepted  by  her  citizens,  and  they  will  not  long  have  to 
mourn  over  the  calamities  of  their  country.  He  foresaw  the 
grave  that  was  digging  for  American  liberty  in  the  tyranny  of 
public  opinion,  and  thus  forewarns  against  it :  "  My  son,  there 
is  no  living  in  this  world  attd  doing  right  if  you  cannot 
meet  public  opinion,  and  resist  it  when  arrayed  on  the  side 
of  evU." 


Art.  VII. — The  Genuineness  of  the  Fourth  Gospel* 

Bleek's  Einleitung  in  das  N.  T.,  1862.  Meyer's  Com.  iiber  das  Evang.  des 
Johannes,  3  A.,  1856.  Schneider's  Aechthdt  des  Johann.  Evang.,  1854. 
Mayer's  Aechtheit  des  Evang.  nach  Johann.,  1854.  Ewald's  Jahrb,  III. 
8.  146  scq.,  V.  8.  178  seq.,  x.  s.  83  seq. 

THE  Gospel  that  bears  the  name  of  John  is  one  of  the  main 
pillars  of  historical  Christianity.  Christianity  would  in- 
deed remain  were  the  apostolic  authorship  and  the  credibility 
of  this  gospel  disproved ;  for  before  it  was  written,  Jesus  and 
the  resurrection  had  been  preached  by  faithful  witnesses  over 
a  large  part  of  the  Roman  world.  Christianity  would  remain  ; 
but  our  conception  of  Christianity  and  of  Christ  would  be 
materially  altered.  The  profoundest  minds  in  the  church,  from 
Clement  of  Alexandria  to  Luther,  and  from  Luther  to  Niebuhr, 
have  expressed  their  sense  of  the  singular  charm  and  surpass- 
ing value  of  this  gospel.  In  recent  times,  however,  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  fourth  gospel  has  been  impugned.  It  was  denied 
to  be  the  work  of  John  by  individual  sceptics  at  the  close  of 
the  last  century ;  but  their  attack  was  not  of  a  nature  either 
to  excite  or  to  merit  much  attention.  Not  until  Bretschneider 
published  (in  1820)  his  Probabilia  did  the  question  become 
the  subject  of  serious  discussion.  But  the  assault,  which  has 
been  renewed  by  the  critics  of  the  Tubingen  school,  with  Baur 
at  their  head,  has  more  lately  given  rise  to  a  most  earnest  and 
important  controversy.    The  rejection  of  John's  Gospel  by  these 

*   By  Prof.  George  P.  Fisher,  Tale  College.     From  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
Andover.    April  1864. 
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critics  is  a  part  of  their  attempted  reconstruction  of  early  Chris- 
tian history.     Starting  with  the  assertion  of  a  radical  difference 
and  hostility  between  the  Jewish  and  the  Gentile  types  of 
Christianity, — between  the  party  of  the  church  that  adhered 
to  Peter  and  the  original  disciples,  and  the  party  that  adhered 
to  Paul  and  his  doctrine, — they  ascribe  several  books  of  the 
New  Testament  to  the  effort,  made  at  a  later  day,  to  bridge 
over  this  gulf.     The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  proceeds  from  this 
motive,  and  is  a  designed  distortion  and  misrepresentation  of 
events  connected  with  the  conflict  about  the  rights  of  the  Gen- 
tile converts.     And  the  fourth  Gospel  is  a  product  of  the  same 
pacifying  tendency.     It  was  written,  they  say,  about  the  middle 
of  the  secpnd  century  by  a  Christian  of  Gentile  birth,  who  as- 
sumed the  name  of  John  in  order  to  give  an  apostolic  sanction 
to  his  higher  theological  platform,  in  which  love  takes  the  place 
of  faith,  and  the  Jewish  system  is  shewn  to  be  fulfilled,  and  so 
abolished,  by  the  offering  of  Christ,  the  true  paschal  Lamb. 
We  hold  that  the  fundamental  proposition,  which  affirms  a 
radical  hostility  between  Pauline  and  Petrine  Christianity,  can 
be  proved  to  be  false,  even  by  the  documents  which  are  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Tiibingen  school  to  be  genuine  and  trust- 
worthy ;  and  that  the  superstructure  which  is  reared  upon  this 
foundation  can  be  proved,  in  all  its  main  timbers,  to  be  equally 
unsubstantial.     In  the  present  article,  however,  we  shall  take 
up  the  single  subject  of  the  authorship  of  the  fourth  Gospel, 
and  shall  make  it  a  part  of  our  plan  to  refute  the  arguments 
which  are  brought  forward  by  the  sceptical  critics  on  this  ques- 
tion— the  most  important  critical  question  connected  with  the 
New  Testament  canon.     But  while  we  propose  fairly  to  con- 
sider these  arguments,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  attack  upon 
the  genuineness  of  John  has  its  root  in  a  determined  unwilling- 
ness to  admit  the  historical  reality  of  the  miracles  which  that 
gospel  records.     This  feeling,  which  sways  the  mind  of  the 
critics  of  whom  we  speak,  is  the  ultimate  and  real  ground  of 
their  refusal  to  believe  that  this  narrative  proceeds  from  an 
eye-witness  of  the  life  of  Jesus.     And  were  there  nothing  in 
Christianity  to  remove  this  natural  incredulity,  and  to  overturn 
the  presumption  against  the  occurrence  of  miracles,  the  ground 
taken  by  the  Tubingen  critics  in  reference  to  this  question 
might  be  reasonable.     It  is  right  to  observe  that  behind  all 
their  reasoning  there  lies  this  deep-seated,  and,  in  our  opinion, 
unwarrantable  prejudice. 

We  have  recorded  the  titles  of  some  of  the  more  recent  de- 
fences of  the  Johannean  authorship :  Bleek's  Introduction,  in 
which  the  author  discusses  the  question  at  length,  with  his 
wonted  clearness  and  golden  candour ;  Meyer's  Introduction 
to  his  Commentary  on  John,  which  contains  a  brief,  condensed 
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exhibition  of  the  principal  points  of  argument ;  Schneider's 
little  tract,  which  handles  with  ability  certain  parts  of  the  ex- 
ternal evidence,  but  falls  far  short  of  being  a  complete  view  ; 
Ewald's  Essays,  which  contribute  fresh  and  original  thoughts 
upon  the  subject,  but  are  not  without  faults  in  opinion  as  well 
as  temper;  Mayer's  copious  treatise,  in  which  the  external  testi- 
monies are  ably  considered,  though  too  much  in  the  temper  of 
a  controversialist,  and  with  occasional  passages  not  adapted  to 
convince  any  save  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  of 
which  the  author  is  one.  We  intend  to  present  our  readers 
with  a  summary  of  the  arguments,  most  of  which  are  touched 
upon  in  one  or  another  of  these  writers  ;  although  we  lay  claim 
at  least  to  independence  in  weighing,  verifying,  and  combining 
the  various  considerations  which  we  have  to  bring  forward. 

That  the  apostle  John  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  Pro- 
consular Asia,  in  particular  at  Ephesus,  is  attested  by  all  the 
ecclesiastical  writers  after  the  middle  of  the  second  century. 
At  the  conference  of  Paul  with  the  other  apostles  in  Jerusalem 
(Gal.  ii.  1,  seq. ;  Acts  xv.),  which  occurred  about  twenty  years 
after  the  death  of  Christ,  John  is  mentioned,  in  connection 
with  Peter  and  James,  as  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Jerusalem 
church.  Whether  he  was  in  Jerusalem  on  the  occasion  of  Paul's 
last  visit,  we  are  not  informed.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree 
probable  that  John's  residence  at  Ephesus  began  after  the 
period  of  Paul's  activity  there,  and  either  after  or  not  long 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Among  the  witnesses 
to  the  fact  of  his  living  at  Ephesus  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  second  century,  Polycrates  and  Irengeus  are  of  especial 
importance.  Polycrates  was  himself  a  bishop  of  Ephesus 
near  the  end  of  the  third  century,  and  of  a  family  seven  of 
whose  members  had  previously  been  bishops  or  presbyters  in 
the  same  church.  In  his  letter  to  Victor,  he  expressly  says 
that  John  died  and  was  buried  at  Ephesus.*  Irenaeus,  who 
was  bom  in  Asia,  says  of  the  old  presbyters,  immediate  dis- 
ciples of  the  apostles,  whom  he  had  known,  that  they  had  been 
personally  conversant  with  John,  and  that  he  had  remained 
among  them  up  to  the  times  of  Trajan  (whose  reign  was  from 
the  year  98  to  117).  Some  of  them,  he  says,  had  not  only 
seen  John,  but  other  apostles  also.  Whether  the  ancient 
stories  be  true  or  not,  of  his  fleeing  from  the  bath  on  seeing 
there  the  heretic  Cerinthus,  of  his  recovering  the  young  man 
who  joined  a  company  of  robbers,  or  the  more  probable  story 
found  in  Jerome,  of  his  being  carried  in  his  old  age  into  the 
Christian  assemblies,  to  which  he  addressed  the  simple  exhorta- 
tion, "  Love  one  another,"  they  shew  a  general  knowledge  of 

♦  Euseb.,  lib.  iii.  31. 
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the  fact  of  his  residing  at  Ephesus,  and  of  his  living  to  an  ex- 
treme old  age.  His  gospel  also,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Irenaeus,  Clement,  and  others,  and  the  general  belief,  was  the 
last  written  of  the  four,  and  the  tradition  places  its  composition 
near  the  close  of  his  life. 

The  External  Evidence. 

Mayer  begins  his  argument  by  an  appeal  to  Jerome  and 
Eusebius  ;  the  one  writing  in  the  latter,  and  the  other  in  the 
early,  part  of  the  fourth  century ;  both  having  in  their  hands 
the  literature  of  the  church  before  them  ;  both  diligent  in  their 
researches  and  inquiries  ;  both  knowing  how  to  discriminate 
between  books  which  had  been  received  without  contradiction, 
and  those  whose  authority  had  either  been  disputed  or  might 
fairly  be  questioned  ;  and  yet  neither  having  any  knowledge 
or  suspicion  that  the  fourth  gospel  was  not  known  to  the 
writers  of  the  first  half  of  the  second  century,  with  whom  they 
were  familiar.  This  appeal  is  not  without  force  ;  but  instead 
of  dwelling  on  the  inference  which  it  appears  to  warrant,  we 
choose  to  begin  with  the  unquestioned  fact  of  the  universal 
reception  of  the  fourth  gospel  as  genuine  in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  second  century.  At  that  time  we  find  that  it  is  held  in 
every  part  of  Christendom  to  be  the  work  of  the  apostle  John. 
The  prominent  witnesses  are  Tertullian  in  North  Africa,  Cle- 
ment in  Alexandria,  and  Irenaeus  in  Gaul.  Though  the  date 
of  TertuUian's  birth  is  uncertain,  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
life  fell  within  the  second  century,  and  his  book  against  Mar- 
cion,  from  which  his  fullest  testimony  is  drawn,  was  composed 
in  207  or  208.  His  language  proves  the  universal  reception 
of  our  four  Gospels,  and  of  John  among  them.  These  together, 
and  these  exclusively,  were  considered  the  authentic  histories 
,  of  the  life  of  Christ,  being  composed  either  by  apostles  them- 
selves, or  by  their  companions.*  The  testimony  of  Clement  is 
the  more  important  from  his  scholarly  character  and  his  wide 
acquaintance  with  the  church.  He  became  the  head  of  the 
Catechetical  school  at  Alexandria  about  the  year  190.  Having 
been  previously  a  pupil  of  various  philosophers,  he  had  in  his 
mature  years  sought  instruction  from  Christian  teachers  in 
Greece,  in  Lower  Italy,  in  Syria,  in  Palestine,  as  well  as  in 

*  Adv.  Marcion,  lib.  iv.  c.  2 :  also  c.  5.  He  says  in  this  last  place :  "  In 
summa,  si  constat  id  verius  quod  prius,  id  prius  quod  et  ab  initio,  id  ab  initio 
quod  ab  apostolis  ;  pariter  utique  constabit,  id  esse  ab  apostolis  traditum,  quod 
apud  eeclesias  apostolorum  fuerit  sacrosanctum."  Then  shortly  after :  "  eadem 
auctoritas  ecclesiarum  apostolicarum  cseteris  quoque  patrocinabitur  evangeliis, 
quae  proinde  per  illas,  et  secundum  illas  habemus  "  ;  here  follows  the  enume- 
ration of  the  four.  It  is  historical  evidence — the  knowledge  possessed  by  the 
churches  founded  by  the  apostles — on  which  Tertullian  builds. 
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Egypt ;  and  his  works  which  remain  prove  his  extensive  learn- 
ing. Not  only  is  the  genuineness  of  the  fourth  Gospel  an  un- 
disputed fact  with  Clement,  but,  not  to  speak  of  other  testimony 
from  him,  he  gave  in  his  lost  work,  the  Institutions,  quoted  by 
Eusebius,  "a  tradition  concerning  the  order  of  the  gospels 
which  he  had  received  from  presbyters  of  more  ancient  times;" 
that  is,  concerning  the  chronological  order  of  their  composi- 
tion.* But  of  these  three  witnesses,  Irengeus,  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life  as  well  as  the  peculiar  character  of  his 
testimony,  is  the  most  important.  A  Greek,  born  in  Asia 
Minor  about  the  year  140,  coming  to  Lyons  and  holding  there 
first  the  office  of  presbyter,  and  then,  in  178,  that  of  bishop, 
he  was  familiar  with  the  church  in  both  the  East  and  the  West. 
Moreover,  he  had  in  his  youth  known  and  conversed  with  the 
aged  Polycarp  of  Smyrna,  the  immediate  disciple  of  John,  and 
retained  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  person  and  the  words  of  this 
remarkable  man.  Now  Irenseus  not  only  testifies  to  the  uni- 
versal acceptance  in  the  church  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  but  also 
argues  fancifully  that  there  must  be  four  and  only  four  gospels 
to  stand  as  pillars  of  the  truth,  thus  shewing  how  firmly  settled 
was  his  faith,  and  that  of  others,  in  the  exclusive  authority  of 
the  canonical  gospels,  "f  To  the  value  of  his  testimony  we  shall 
have  occasion  again  to  refer.  We  simply  ask  here  if  it  was 
possible  for  Irena3us  to  express  himself  in  this  way — to  affirm 
not  merely  the  genuineness  of  the  four  Gospels,  but  the  meta- 
physical necessity  that  there  should  be  four — if  John's  Gospel 
had  been  made  known  for  the  first  time  during  his  lifetime,  or 
shortly  before.  With  these  noteworthy  witnesses,  we  associate 
the  great  name  of  Origen,  the  successor  of  Clement  at  Alex- 
andria, although  Origin's  theological  career  is  later,  terminating 
near  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  he  having  been  bom  but 
fifteen  years  before  the  end  of  the  second  ;  for  his  extensive 
journeys  through  the  Eastern  church,  and  as  far  as  Rome,  and 
especially  his  critical  curiosity  and  erudition,  together  with  the 

*  Euseb.,  lib.  vi.  c.  14.  That  the  four  gospels  alone  were  regarded  as  pos- 
sessed of  canonical  authority  is  evident  from  other  places  in  Clement.  In 
reference  to  an  alleged  conversation  between  Salome  and  Jesus,  Clement 
says :  "  We  have  not  this  passage  in  the  four  gospels  delivered  to  us,  but 
in  that  according  to  the  Egyptians."  Strom,  lib.  iii.  (See  Lardner,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
236  and  261.) 

t  Adv.  Haer.,  lib.  iii.  1.  1.  This  noted  passage  on  the  four  gospels  thus 
begins :  ",Non  enim  per  alios  dispositionem  salutis  nostrae  cognovimus,  quam  per 
eos,  per  quos  evangelium  pervenit  ad  nos;  quod  quidem  tunc  pr89couaverunt, 
postea  vero  per  Dei  voluntatem  in  scripturis  nobis  tradiderunt,  fundamentum 
et  columnam  fidei  nostrae  futurum."  Like  TertuUian,  he  makes  his  appeal  to 
sure  historical  evidence.  In  speaking  of  Polycarp  and  the  men  who  followed 
him,  he  says  of  the  former  (iii.  8.  4)  :  "  qui  vir  multo  majoris  auctoritatis  et 
fidelior  veritatis  est  testis,  quam  Valentinus  et  Marcion  et  reliqui,  qui  sunt 
perver88B  sententise."  The  curious  attempt  to  shew  that  there  could  not  be 
more  or  fewer  than  four  authoritative  Gospels  is  in  lib.  iii.  11.  8. 
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fact  that  he  was  bom  of  Christian  parents,  give  extraordinary 
weight  to  the  evidence  he  affords  of  the  universal  reception  of 
John's  Gospel.  In  the  same  category  with  Irenaeus,  Clement, 
and  Tertullian,  belong  the  Canon  of  Muratori,  or  the  list  of 
canonical  books  which  Muratori  found  in  an  old  manuscript  in 
the  Milan  library,  and  which  is  certainly  not  later  than  the  end 
of  the  second  century  ;  and  the  ancient  Syriac  version  of  the 
New  Testament,  the  Peschito,  having  a  like  antiquity.  In 
both  these  monuments  the  gospel  of  John  is  found  in  its  proper 
place.  Nor  should  we  omit  to  mention  here  Polycrates,  the 
bishop  of  Ephesus,  who,  as  we  have  said,  represented  the 
Asia  Minor  churches  in  the  controversy  concerning  the  cele- 
bration of  Easter  in  the  year  196,  and  in  his  letter  to  Victor, 
the  Roman  bishop,  alludes  to  John,  who,  he  says,  "leaned 
upon  the  Lord's  breast,"  6  Jt/  to  arridog  rov  xug/ou  avavssuv* 
Even  Hilgenfeld,  one  of  the  most  forward  of  the  Tubingen 
critics  does  not  longer  deny  that  the  expression  is  drawn  by 
Polycrates  from  John  xiii.  25  (xxi.  20).  It  proves  the  accept- 
ance of  John's  gospel  by  the  Christians  of  Asia  Minor. 

Looking  about  among  the  fragments  of  Christian  literature 
that  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  second  half  of  the  second 
century,  we  meet  with  Tatian,  supposed  to  have  been  a  pupil 
of  Justin  Martyr,  though  after  the  master's  death  the  disciple 
swerved  from  his  teaching.  It  is  now  conceded  by  Baur  and 
Zeller  that  in  his  apologetic  treatise,  the  Oratio  ad  Graecos, 
composed  not  far  from  the  year  170,  he  quotes  repeatedly  from 
the  gospel  of  John.-f*  There  is  also  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
his  work  entitled  Diatesseron — a  sort  of  exegetical  Harmony — 
was  composed  upon  the  basis  of  our  four  Gospels.  Eusebius 
says  that  Tatian  "  having  formed  a  certain  body  and  collection 
of  Gospels,  I  know  not  how,  has  given  this  the  title  Diatesseron, 
that  is,  the  gospel  by  the  four,  or  the  gospel  formed  of  the  four, 
which  is  in  the  possession  of  some  even  now."  j  Precisely  how 
the  work  was  constructed  from  the  four  gospels,  Eusebius 
appears  not  to  have  known.  He  testifies,  however,  to  the  fact  of 
its  being  in  the  hands  of  Catholic  Christians.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century,  Theodoret  tells  us  that  he  had  found  two 
hundred  copies  of  Tatian's  work  in  circulation,  and  had  taken 
them  away,  substituting  for  them  the  four  gospels.  §  A  Syriac 
translation  of  this  work  began,  according  to  a  later  Syrian 

*  Euseb.,  lib.  v.  c.  24. 

t  The  following  are  examples, — Oratio,  c.  13 :  jca/  roC/ro  scriv  am  rh 
siarjfjtiivov  fj  exoria  rh  (pug  ou  xaraXafijSdvei .  c.  19 :  ^aira  vv  aiirov, 
xa.}  %wg^g  auTOV  yiyoviv  oudi  'iv.  c.  5 :  6  Xoyog  sv  ug^p  yivvrjdslg.  See 
Bleek,  s.  229. 

J  Lib.  iv.  c.  29. 

I  Theodoret  Haeret,  fab.  1.  20,  as  cited  by  Bleek,  a.  230. 
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writer,  Bar  Salibi,  with  the  opening  words  of  the  gospel  of 
John  :  "  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word."  To  this  Syriac  edi- 
tion, Ephraem  Syrus,  who  died  in  378,  wrote  a  commentary,  as 
Syriac  writers  inform  us ;  and  this  translation  must  therefore 
have  been  early  made.  The  attempt  of  Credner  to  invalidate 
this  evidence  on  the  ground  that  the  Syrians  confounded  Tatian 
with  Ammonius,  the  author  of  a  Harmony  in  the  early  part  of 
the  third  century,  is  overthrown  by  the  fact  that  Bar  Salibi 
distinguishes  the  two  authors  and  their  works.*  Considering 
all  the  evidence  in  the  case,  together  with  the  fact  that  Tatian 
is  known  to  have  quoted  the  gospel  of  John  in  his  Oratio,  there 
is  no  room  for  doubting  that  this  gospel  was  one  of  the  four  at 
the  foundation  of  the  Diatesseron.  Contemporary  with  Tatian 
was  Theophilus,  who  became  bishop  of  Antioch  in  169.  In  his 
work,  Ad  Autolycum,  he  describes  John's  gospel  as  a  part  of 
the  holy  Scriptures,  and  John  himself  as  a  writer  guided  by 
the  Holy  Spirit. •!-  This  explicit  statement  is  a  most  weighty 
item  of  evidence.  In  addition  to  this,  Jerome  states  that 
Theophilus  composed  a  commentary  upon  the  Gospels,  in  which 
he  handled  their  contents  synoptically  :  "  quatuor  evangelis- 
tarum  in  unum  opus  dicta  corapingens."J  There  is  no  good 
reason  for  questioning  the  statement  of  Jerome  respecting  a 
work  with  which  he  appears  to  have  been  himself  acquainted. 
A  contemporary  of  Theophilus  is  Athenagoras.  His  acquaint- 
ance with  the  prologue  of  John's  gospel  may  be  inferred  with 
a  high  degree  of  probability  from  his  frequent  designation  of 
Christ  as  the  Word.  Besides  this,  he  has  the  following  pas- 
sage, which  is  obviously  founded  on  John  x.  30  :  "  The  Father 
and  Son  being  one  ;  and  the  Son  being  in  the  Father,  and  the 
Father  in  the  Son."  Another  contemporary  of  Theophilus, 
ApoUinaris,  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  in  Phrygia,  in  the  fragments 
found  in  the  Paschal  Chronicle,  makes  a  reference  to  the  pour- 
ing out  of  water  and  blood  from  the  side  of  Jesus  (John  xix. 
34)),  and  in  another  passage  clearly  implies  the  existence  and 
authority  of  the  fourth  Gospel.  §  The  Epistle  of  the  churches 
of  Vienne  and  Lyons,  written  in  177,  and  presenting  an  account 
of  the  sufferings  of  their  martyrs  in  their  great  persecution 
under  Marcus  Aurelius,  an  epistle  from  which  Eusebius  gives 
copious  extracts,  contains  a  clear  reference  to  John  xvi.  2,  in 
the  passage  where  they  say,  "  Then  was  fulfilled  that  which 

*  See  Meyer's  Einl.  s.  9.     Lardner,  vol.  ii.  p.  445.    Bleek,  s.  230. 

f  'Odev  bihaGKOvGiv  ri/xSig  a/  ay/a/  y^aipa!  xal  vdvrsg  o'l  'jrvsvfjtiUTOipogoi, 
f^  £v  'ludvvris  Aiyn-  ev  d^XV'  "•  ^*  ^*     ^^®  Bleek,  s.  231. 

t  Hieron.  de  vlris  ill.  26  and  Ep.  151.     Bleek,  s.  230. 

§  See  Meyer's  Einl.,  s.  9.  There  appears  to  be  no  suflScient  reason  for 
questioning  the  genuineness  of  these  fragments,  as  is  done  by  Lardner  (vol.  ii 
p.  815),  and  Neander  (Church  Hist.,  vol.  i.  p.  298,  N.  2),    See  Schneider,  s.  52 
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was  spoken  by  the  Lord,  that  whosoever  killeth  you  will  think 
that  he  doeth  God  service."  The  same  epistle,  applying  the 
thought  of  1  John  iii.  16,  praises  the  love  of  one  of  their 
martyrs  who  "  was  willing  in  defence  of  the  brethren  to  lay 
down  his  own  life."*  But  every  testimony  to  the  first  epistle 
is,  for  reasons  to  which  we  shall  advert  hereafter,  virtually  a 
testimony  for  the  gospel. 

We  go  back  now  to  the  first  half  of  the  second  century,  and 
among  the  remnants  of  early  Christian  literature  which  remain, 
where  so  much  has  irrecoverably  perished,  the  writer  who  is 
most  entitled  to  consideration  is  Justin  Martyr.  He  was  born 
about  the  year  89,  and  his  life  extended  at  least  ten  years  be- 
yond the  middle  of  the  next  century.  A  native  of  Flavia 
Neapolis,  near  the  ancient  Sichem,  he  had  visited  various 
countries,  having  been  at  Alexandria  and  Ephesus  before  he 
came  to  Rome.  He  had,  therefore,  an  extensive  acquaintance 
with  the  church.  It  is  well  known  that  Justin  in  different 
places  refers  to  works  which  are  styled  by  him  the  Records  or 
Memoirs  by  the  Apostles  and  their  Followers  or  Companions,  f 
He  quotes  from  these  as  the  authentic  and  recognised  sources 
of  knowledge  respecting  the  Saviour's  life  and  teaching.  He 
further  states  that  they  are  read  on  Sundays  in  the  Christian 
assemblies,  where  "  all  who  live  in  cities  or  in  country  districts  " 
meet  together  for  worship.  They  are  read,  he  says,  in  con- 
nection with  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets  ;  and 
when  the  reader  concludes,  the  people  are  instructed  and  ex- 
horted "to  the  imitation  of  these  excellent  things.";}:  The 
evangelical  histories  which  he  has  in  mind  then  were  used 
in  the  public  worship  of  Christians  everywhere.  What  were 
these  Records  or  Memoirs  1  Tliis  title,  we  may  observe,  was 
probably  given  to  the  gospel  histories,  partly  for  the  reason 
that  in  Justin's  view  they  bore  a  character  analogous  to  Xeno- 
phon's  Memorabilia  of  Socrates,  and  also  because  it  was  a  de- 
signation intelligible  to  those  for  whose  benefit  he  was  writing. 
Of  the  direct  citations  from  these  gospel  Memoirs  in  Justin, 
and  of  the  numerous  allusions  to  sayings  of  Christ  and  events 
in  his  life,  nearly  all  plainly  correspond  to  passages  in  our 
canonical  gospels.  That  the  quotations  are  inexact  as  to 
phraseology,  is  not  a  peculiarity  of  Justin.  He  probably  quotes 
from  memory  ;  and  for  his  purpose  it  was  not  requisite  that  he 
should  be  verbally  accurate. 

Before  we  proceed  to  speak  of  his  use  of  John  in  particular, 
we  will  advert  to  the  question  which  has  been  warmly  dis- 

*  Euseb.,  lib.  v.  c.  1. 

\  ra  a':rofivrifMovi{)fjt.ara  tuv  aitodTo'kav.  Apol.  i.  67.  aTOfiv^iioviVficcai, 
a  (pTifii  i'jrb  ruv  amsroXuvlavroZ  %ai  ruv  sxsivoig  'iragUKoXoudriadvTuv  guvrs- 
rdxSai.     C.  Tryph.,  c.  103.  %  Apol.  i.  67. 
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cussed,  whether  he  quotes  from  other  gospel  histories  than  those 
in  our  canon.  Considering  that  the  cases  of  an  allusion  to 
sayings  or  transactions  not  recorded  in  the  canonical  gospels, 
are  so  very  few,  and  that  of  these  only  one  is  explicitly  referred 
by  Justin  to  the  Memoirs — a  reference  which  may  easily  have 
sprung  from  a  lapse  of  memory — it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
source  of  his  knowledge  in  these  exceptional  cases  was  oral 
tradition.  Living  so  near  the  time  of  the  apostles,  when,  as 
we  know,  some  unrecorded  sayings  of  Christ  and  circumstances 
in  his  life  were  orally  reported  from  one  to  another,  this  sup- 
position is  by  no  means  unnatural.  Yet  as  written  narratives, 
besides  the  four  of  our  canon,  were  extant,  and  had  a  local 
circulation — especially  the  gospel  of  the  Hebrews  among  the 
Ebionite  Christians — Justin  may  very  likely  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  one  or  more  of  these,  and  thence  derived  the 
exceptional  passages  which  we  are  considering.  That  either  of 
these,  however,  was  generally  read  in  the  churches  (as  were  the 
Memoirs  of  which  J  ustin  speaks)  is  extremely  improbable  ;  for 
how  could  any  gospel  which  had  been  thus  made  familiar  and 
dear  to  a  multitude  of  Christians  by  being  read  in  their  assem- 
blies, be  suddenly  thrown  out  and  discarded  without  an 
audible  word  of  opposition  ?  How  can  such  an  hypothesis 
stand  in  view  of  the  fact  that  by  the  time  Justin  died  Irenseus 
had  already  reached  his  manhood  ?  It  is  clearly  established 
that  Justin  had  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  view  the  same 
gospels  which  we  read  in  our  Bibles,  although,  as  we  have 
said,  he  may  have  been  acquainted  with  other  less  trustworthy 
narratives  of  the  life  of  Christ.* 

The  evidence  that  the  fourth  gospel  formed  one  of  Justin's 
authoritative  Records  or  Memoirs  cannot  be  gainsaid.  In  a 
long  list  of  passages  collected  from  Justin  by  Semisch  and 
other  writers,  there  is  a  marked  resemblance  in  language  and 
thought  to  places  in  the  fourth  gospel,  t  In  regard  to  many 
of  these,  to  be  sure,  we  are  not  absolutely  obliged  to  trace  them 
to  this  source.  They  may  have  been  derived  from  unwritten 
tradition.  But  we  are  authorised  to  find  the  origin  of  this 
class  of  expressions  in  John,  when  we  have  assured  ourselves, 
from  other  passages  which  admit  of  no  doubt,  that  Justin  made 

*  That  by  the  avofivrjfMvtbfJi/OLra  Justin  had  in  mind  solely  the  four  Gospels 
is  earnestly  maintained  by  Semisch,  and  by  Professor  Norton  in  his  very  able 
work  on  the  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels.  Bleek  holds  that  he  had  these  mainly, 
if  not  exclusively,  in  view.  Ewald,  without  any  just  reason,  thinks  that  be- 
cause the  records  are  said  to  emanate  irom  the  apostles  and  their  followers,  he 
had  reference  to  many  such  writings,  which  were  in  his  hands.  Yahrb.  d. 
■Bibl.  Wiss.,  vi.  60. 

t  The  work  of  Semisch  to  which  we  refer — "Die  Denkwurdigkeiten  des 
Marty rers  Justinus  " —  is  a  thorough  examination  of  the  question,  What 
Gospels  were  made  use  of  by  Justin  ? 
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use  of  the  fourth  Gospel.  And  from  this  conviction  there  is  no 
escape.  We  mention  here  only  one,  but  perhaps  the  most 
obvious  and  striking,  of  the  special  quotations  which  Justin  has 
drawn  from  this  Gospel.  Having  described  with  some  detail 
the  method  of  Christian  baptism,  Justin  adds  :  "  For  indeed 
Christ  said,  '  except  ye  be  born  again,  ye  shall  not  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  And  that  it  is  impossible  for  those 
who  are  once  born  to  enter  into  their  mother's  womb,  is  plain 
to  all."  Here  is  a  passage  so  peculiar,  so  characteristic  of 
John's  gospel,  that  we  are  precluded  from  attributing  it  to  any 
other  source.  Is  it  credible  that  Justin  drew  this  passage  from 
some  other  gospel,  which  suddenly  perished  and  was  supplanted 
by  that  bearing  the  name  of  John  ?  Writers  of  the  Tubingen 
school  have  suggested  that  this,  as  well  as  other  passages  seem- 
ing to  be  from  John,  were  taken  by  Justin  from  the  Gospel  of 
the  Hebrews.  Aside  from  the  entire  absence  of  proof  in  sup- 
port of  this  assertion,  all  the  information  we  have  concerning 
the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  warrants  the  declaration  that  it  con- 
tained no  such  passages. 

The  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  bore  a  great  resemblance  in  its 
contents  to  our  Gospel  of  Matthew.  It  was  the  product  of  a 
translation  and  mutilation  of  our  Greek  Matthew.  There  is 
much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  opinion,  for  which  Bleek 
cogently  argues,  that  the  known  fact  of  its  resemblance  to 
Matthew  first  gave  rise  to  the  impression  that  Matthew  origi- 
nally wrote  his  gospel  in  the  Hebrew  tongue.* 

The  fact  of  Justin's  acquaintance  with  John's  gospel,  how- 
ever, does  not  rest  solely  upon  the  evidence  afforded  by  the 
citation  of  isolated  passages.  In  his  doctrine  of  the  Logos  and 
of  the  Incarnation,  and  in  the  terms  under  which  the  person 
of  the  Saviour  is  characterised,  are  indubitable  marks  of  a 

*  The  occurrence  of  this  passage  relative  to  regeneration,  in  the  Pseudo- 
Clementine  Homilies,  with  the  same  deviations  from  John  that  are  found  in 
Justin's  quotation,  was  made  an  argument  to  prove  that  both  writers  must 
have  taken  it  from  some  other  gospel — the  gospel  of  the  Hebrews.  But  tlie 
additions  to  the  passage  in  the  Homilies,  and  the  omission  of  the  part  concern- 
ing the  impossibility  of  a  second  physical  birth, — points  of  difference  between 
Justin  and  the  Homilies, — are  quite  as  marked  as  the  points  of  resemblance, 
which  may  be  an  accidental  coincidence.  There  are  two  or  three  other  cita- 
tions, however,  in  the  Homilies,  which  present  the  same  deviations  as  are 
found  in  the  corresponding  citations  in  Justin.  But  Dressel's  edition  of  the 
Homilies  which  gives  the  concluding  portion,  not  found  in  Cotelerius,  fur- 
nishes an  undeniable  quotation  of  John  ix.  2,  3  (Hom.  19,  22).  This  makes 
it  evident  that  Hom.  3,  52  is  a  citation  of  John  x.  9,  27,  and  also  removes  all 
doubt  as  to  the  source  whence  the  quotation  of  John  iii.  3  was  derived.  If 
the  similarity  of  the  Homilies  to  Justin,  in  the  few  quotations  referred  to 
above,  is  not  accidental,  it  simply  proves  that  Justin  was  in  the  hands  of  their 
author.  This  may  easily  be  supposed.  The  date  of  the  Homilies  is  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  170.  See  on  these  points,  Meyer's  Einl.  s.  10.  Bleek,  s.  228. 
Semisch,  s.  193  seq. 
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familiarity  with  John.  This  peculiar  type  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression pervades  the  whole  theology  of  Justin.  And  what 
makes  the  argument  fully  convincing  is  the  circumstance  that 
Justin  expressly  attributes  this  doctrine  to  the  Records  or 
Memoirs  as  the  source  whence  he  had  derived  it.*  "  For  I 
have  proved,"  he  writes,  "  that  he  (Christ)  was  the  only  be- 
gotten of  the  Father  of  all  things,  being  properly  begotten  by 
him  as  his  Word  and  Power,  and  was  afterwards  made  man  of 
the  virgin,  as  we  have  learned  from  the  Records."  Are  we  to 
believe  that  this  whole  Johannean  type  of  doctrine  was  found 
in  some  unknown  gospel,  which  in  Justin's  day  was  read  in 
the  Christian  congregations  in  city  and  country,  but  was  sud- 
denly displaced  by  oMOther  gospel  having  just  the  same  doc- 
trinal peculiarity ;  a  change  which  if  it  took  place  at  all,  must 
have  occurred  in  the  later  years  of  Justin's  life,  and  in  the 
youth  of  Irenaeus  ?  And  yet  Irenseus  knew  nothing  of  it,  had 
no  suspicions  that  the  fourth  Gospel  had  any  author  but  John, 
or  that  the  fixed  and  sacred  number  four  was  made  up  by  so 
recent  an  intruder ! 

But  we  have  testimonies  to  the  genuineness  of  the  fourth 
Gospel  prior  even  to  Justin,  The  first  of  these  we  have  to 
mention  is  Papias,  who  flourished  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
second  century.  He  wrote  a  work  in  five  books  entitled,  "  An 
Explication  of  the  Oracles  of  the  Lord,"  in  the  composition  of 
which  he  depended  mainly  on  unwritten  traditions  which  he 
gathered  up  in  conversation  with  those  who  had  heard  the 
apostles.  Eusebius  states  that  "  he  made  use  of  testimonies 
from  the  First  Epistle  of  John."t  That  this  epistle  and  the 
fourth  Gospel  are  from  the  same  author,  has  been,  it  is  true, 
called  in  question  by  the  Tubingen  critics.  But  if  internal 
evidence  has  any  weight,  is  ever  entitled  to  any  regard,  it 
settles  this  question  in  agreement  with  the  established,  univer- 
sal opinion.  In  style,  in  language,  in  tone  and  spirit,  the  two 
writings  have  the  closest  resemblance,  and  to  ascribe  this  re- 
semblance in  either  case  to  the  imitation  of  a  counterfeiter,  is 
to  give  him  credit  for  an  incredible  refinement  of  cunning.  J 
So  that  the  testimony  of  Papias  to  the  First  Epistle  is  likewise 
testimony  to  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospel.  Turning  to  the 
Apostolic  Fathers,  we  find  not  a  few  expressions,  especially  in 
the  Ignatian  Epistles,  which  remind  us  of  passages  peculiar  to 
John  ;  but  in  general  we  cannot  be  certain  that  these  expres- 
sions were  not  drawn  from  oral  tradition.  Yet  in  some  cases 
they  are  much  more  naturally  attributed  to  the  fourth  Gospel, 

♦  Semisch,  s.  188.    Justin,  c.  Trypho.  106.  t  Euseb.  iii.  89. 

I   On  the  certainty  that  the  First  Epistle  was  written  by  the  author  of  the 
Gospel,  see  De  Wette's  Einl.  in  das  N.  Testament,  §  177  a. 
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and  in  one  instance  this  can  hardly  be  avoided.  Polycarp,  in 
his  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  (7),  says :  "  for  every  one  who 
does  not  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  is  anti- 
christ/' *  The  resemblance  of  language  to  1  John  iv.  3  is 
striking ;  but  a  thought  which  in  that  form  is  so  peculiar  to 
this  canonical  epistle,  being,  as  it  were,  the  core  of  the  type  of 
doctrine  which  it  presents,  can  hardly,  when  found  in  Poly- 
carp, an  immediate  pupil  of  John,  be  referred  to  any  other 
author.  •\-  Another  and  still  earlier  testimony  is  attached  to 
the  fourth  Gospel  itself  (John  xxi.  24).  This  testimony,  which 
purports  to  come  from  another  hand  than  that  of  the  author, 
has  been  attached  to  the  gospel,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  deter- 
mine, from  the  time  when  it  was  first  put  in  circulation.  If  it 
be  not  part  and  parcel  of  a  flagrant  imposition,  it  proves  the 
work  to  have  been  written  by  the  beloved  disciple. 

An  important  part  of  the  external  evidence  for  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  fourth  Gospel,  is  the  tacit  or  express  acknowledgment 
of  the  fact  by  the  various  heretical  parties  of  the  second  century. 
Significant,  in  connection  with  this  point,  is  the  circumstance 
that  the  Artemonites,  the  party  of  Unitarians  who  came  forward 
in  Rome  near  the  end  of  the  second  century,  did  not  think  of 
disputing  the  apostolical  origin  of  that  gospel  to  which  their 
opponents  were  indebted  for  their  strongest  weapons.  Had 
the  fourth  Gospel  first  been  heard  of  within  the  lifetime  of  the 
old  men  then  living  in  the  Roman  Church,  we  should  look  for 
an  attack  from  this  Unitarian  party,  who  did  not  lack  ability, 
upon  its  authority.  But  no  doubt  of  this  kind  was  expressed. 
From  the  disputes  which  agitated  the  middle  part  of  the 
century,  however,  the  argument  we  have  to  present  is  mainly 
derived.  If  the  fourth  Gospel  was  acknowledged  to  be  the 
work  of  John  by  Marcion,  the  Valentinian  Gnostics  as  well  as 
their  opponents,  and  at  the  epoch  of  the  Montanistic  contro- 
versy, the  most  sceptical  must  give  up  the  attempt  to  bring 
down  into  the  second  or  third  quarter  of  the  second  century 
the  date  of  its  authorship. 

We  begin  with  Marcion.  Marcion  was  a  native  of  Pontus, 
and  came  to  Rome  about  the  year  130.  In  his  enthusiastic 
and  one-sided  attachment  to  Paul's  doctrine,  he  exaggerated 
the  contrast  of  law  and  gospel  into  an  absolute  repugnance  and 
contrariety,  rejected  the  Old  Testament,  regarding  the  God  of 
the  Old  Testament  as  an  inferior  Divinity,  hostile  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  consequently  was  led  to  make  up  a  canon 
of  New  Testament  writings  to  suit  himself.  His  gospel,  as  the 
church  fathers  testify,  was  a  mutilated  copy  of  Luke,  so  altered 


*  nSj  yag  og  av  [ir\  6/ioXoyp  'Irjcovv  Xg/ffrdv  h  ca^Ki  'iXrikuHra.  avTi^gia- 
Tog  kri.    Ad.  Phil.  7.  t  Meyer's  Einl.  s.  6. 
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as  to  answer  to  his  peculiar  tenets.  The  priority  of  our  Luke 
to  Marcion's  gospel  is  now  generally  allowed,  even  by  the 
Tubingen  critics  who  had  previously  taken  the  opposite  ground. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  room  for  doubt  in  reference  to  this  fact. 
Not  only  is  Marcion  known  to  have  altered  the  Pauline 
Epistles  to  conform  them  to  his  opinions,  but  the  fragments 
of  his  gospel  which  have  been  preserved,  are  plainly  the 
product  of  an  alteration  of  corresponding  passages  in  our  third 
Gospel.  But  our  present  inquiry  relates  to  John.  Was  Marcion 
acquainted  with  the  fourth  Gospel  ?  The  negative  has  been 
stoutly  maintained  by  the  school  of  Baur,  in  opposition,  how- 
ever, to  decided  proof.  We  learn  from  TertuUian  that  Marcion 
rejected  John's  gospel — a  fact  which  implies  its  existence  and 
general  reception ;  and  TertuUian  explains  his  motive  in  this 
procedure.  TertuUian  says:  "But  Marcion  having  got  the 
Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Galatians,  who  blames  the  apostles 
themselves,  as  not  walking  uprightly,  according  to  the  truth 
of  the  gospel,  and  also  charges  some  false  apostles  with  per- 
verting the  gospel  of  Christ,  sets  himself  to  weaken  the  credit 
of  those  gospels  which  are  theirs,  and  are  published  under  the 
name  of  apostles,  or  likewise  of  apostolical  men."*  That  is  to 
say,  conceiving,  like  the  modern  school  of  Baur,  that  there  was 
a  hostility  between  Peter,  James,  and  John  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Paul  on  the  other,  and  making  himself  a  partisan  of  Paul, 
he  rejected  everything  that  came  from  them.  TertuUian  makes 
it  clear  that  by  "  the  gospels  published  under  the  name  of 
apostles  or  likewise  of  apostolical  men,"  he  intends  the  four  of 
our  canon.t  Hence  the  gospels  which  he  says  were  rejected 
by  Marcion  must  be  Matthew,  Mark,  and  John.  Again,  Ter- 
tuUian, speaking  of  the  adoption  by  Marcion  of  Luke's  gospel 
alone,  says :  "  Now,  since  it  is  known  that  these  (Matthew, 
Mark,  and  John)  have  also  (as  well  as  Luke)  been  in  the 
churches,  why  has  Marcion  not  laid  hands  on  these  al^o,  to  be 
corrected  if  they  were  corrupt,  or  received  if  incorrupt."  J  Ter- 
tuUian would  convict  Marcion  of  an  inconsistency  in  laying 
aside  the  other  gospels,  §  not  pretending  to  purge  them  of 
fancied  corruptions,  and  yet  not  receiving  them.     Once  more, 

*  Sed  enim  Marcion  nactus  epiatolam  Pauli  ad  Galatas,  etiam  ipsos  apostolos 
BUggillantis  ut  non  recto  pede  iiicedentes  ad  veritatem  evangelii,  simul  et  accu- 
santis  pseudapostolos  quosdam  pervertentes  evangelium  Cliristi,  conuititur  ad 
destruendum  statum  eonira  evangeliorum  quae  propria  et  sub  apostolorum 
nomine  eduntur,  vel  etiam  apostolicorum,  ut  scilicet  fidem,  quam  illis  adimit, 
suo  conferat. — Adv.  Marcion.  lib.  iv.  c.  iii. 

t  Adv.  Marcion,  lib.  iv.  c.  ii.  "  Denique  nobis  fidem  ex  apostolis  loannes  et 
Matthaeus  insinuant,  ex  apostolicis  Lucas  et  Marcus  instaurant,''  &c. 

X  Adv.  Marcion,  lib.  iv.  c.  v.  Igitur  dum  constet  liaec  quoque  apud  ecclesias 
fuisse,  cur  non  haec  quoque  Marcion  attigit  aut  emendanda,  si  adulterata,  aut 
agnoscenda,  si  Integra?"  &c. 

§  "  Quod  omissis  eis  Lucae  potius  institerit."  — iiirf. 
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in  regard  to  a  certain  opinion  of  Marcion,  Tertullian  says, 
addressing  Marcion,  that  if  he  did  not  reject  some  and  corrupt 
others  of  the  Scriptures  which  contradict  his  opinion,  the  gospel 
of  John  would  convict  him  of  error.*  The  correctness  of  Ter- 
tullian in  these  statements  has  been  impeached,  but  he  had 
taken  pains  to  inform  himself  concerning  the  life  and  opinions 
of  Marcion,  and  there  is  no  good  ground  for  charging  him  here 
with  error.  His  accuracy  is  confirmed  by  the  explanation  he 
gives  of  the  origin  of  Marcion's  hostility  to  the  apostles,  as  pro- 
ceeding from  his  wrong  view  of  the  passage  in  Galatians.  We 
must  conclude,  therefore,  that  when  Marcion  brought  forward 
his  doctrine,  the  fourth  Gospel  was  extant,  the  acknowledged 
work  of  John. 

The  general  reception  of  John  as  an  apostlic  work  preceded 
the  Valentinian  Gnosticism.  Valentinus,  the  author  of  the 
most  vast  and  complete  of  all  the  fabrics  of  Gnostic  specula- 
tion, came  to  Rome  about  the  year  140.  That  the  gospel  of 
John  was  admitted  to  be  genuine,  and  used  as  such,  by  his 
party,  is  well  known.  Irenaeus  speaks  of  the  Valentinians  as 
making  the  most  abundant  use  of  John's  gospel :  "  eo  quod  est 
secundum  Johannem  plenissime  usentes."t  Heracleon,  one  of 
the  followers  of  Valentinus,  wrote  a  commentary  upon  John's 
Gospel,  from  which  Origen  in  his  work  upon  John  frequently 
quotes.  I  Ptolemaeus,  another  follower,  expressly  designates 
the^prologue  of  John  as  the  work  of  the  apostle,  and  puts  his 
own  forced  explanation  upon  its  contents.  The  precise  date  of 
Heracleon  and  Ptolemaeus  we  cannot  determine,  but  they  must 
have  written  not  far  from  the  middle  of  the  century.  But  did 
Valentinus  himself  know  and  acknowledge  the  fourth  gospel  as 
the  work  of  John  ?  This  we  might  infer  with  great  probability 
from  its  acceptance  by  Heracleon  and  his  other  followers.  We 
should  draw  the  same  conclusion  from  the  silence  of  Irenaeus 
as  to  any  rejection  of  John's  gospel  by  Valentinus,  and  from 
his  statement  as  to  the  use  of  it  by  the  school  in  general. 
Moreover,  Tertullian  contrasts  Valentinus  and  Marcion  in  this 
very  particular,  that  whereas  the  latter  rejected  the  Scriptures, 
the  former  built  up  his  system  upon  perverse  interpretation. 
Valentinus,  he  says,  did  not  adjust  the  Scriptures  to  his 
material — his  doctrine — but  his  material  to  the  Scriptures.  § 

*  "  Si  scripturas  opinioni  tuae  resistentes  non  de  industria  alias  reiecisses, 
alias  cornipisses,  confudisset  te  in  hac  specie  evangelium  loannis,"  &c. — De 
Came  Christi,  iii. 

t  Adv.  Haer.,  iii.  11,  7. 

X  The  passages  in  Heracleon  referred  to  by  Origen  are  collected  in  Grabe's, 
Spicilegium. 

§  "  Valentinus  autem  pepercit,  quoniam  non  ad  materiam  scripturas  excogi- 
tavit  ....  auferens  proprietates  singulorum  quoque  verborum." — De  Prae- 
script.     Haeret.,  c.  xxxviii. 
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Marcion  made  havoc  of  the  Scriptures ;  Valentinus  autem 
pepercit  And  Tertullian  says  directly,  that  "  Valeutinus  ap- 
pears to  make  use  of  the  whole  instrument,"  i.  e.  canonical 
gospels.  Here  the  word  "appears"  does  not  indicate  any 
doubt  in  Tertullian's  mind  upon  the  point  in  question.  This 
will  be  evident  when  we  quote  his  entire  sentence :  "  for  if 
Valentinus  appears  to  make  use  of  the  entire  instrument  (i.  e. 
our  Scriptures),  he  puts  his  hand  upon  the  truth  with  a  not 
less  artful  spirit  than  Marcion."*  The  videtur  is  either  the 
concession  of  an  adversary,  Tertullian  not  being  able  to  charge 
him  with  an  actual  rejection  of  any  of  the  gospels,  however 
tempted  to  bring  such  a  charge  by  polemical  feeling  ;  or  it 
signifies  a  pretence  on  the  part  of  Valentinus, — an  ostensible 
use,  while  in  fact  he  explained  away  their  real  contents.  But 
aside  from  this  evidence,  we  are  furnished  with  direct  proof  of 
the  fact  that  Valentinus  used  and  acknowledged  the  gospel  of 
John,  through  the  lately  found  work  of  Hippolytus.  Hip- 
poly  tus  wrote  the  "  Refutation  of  all  Heresies  "  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  third  century.  He  devotes  considerable  space  to 
the  systems  of  Valentinus  and  the  Valentinians,  which  he 
traces  to  the  mathematical  speculations  of  Pythagoras  and 
Plato.  In  the  course  of  his  discussion,  referring  to  Valentinus, 
he  writes  as  follows :  "  All  the  prophets  and  the  law  spoke 
from  the  demiurg,  a  foolish  god,  he  says — fools,  knowing 
nothing.  On  this  account  it  is,  he  (Valentinus)  says,  that 
the  Saviour  says,  '  All  that  come  before  me  are  thieves  and 
robbers.'"!  The  passage  is  obviously  taken  from  John  x.  8. 
The  pretensions  of  the  Tubingen  critics,  that  the  author  here 
ascribes  to  the  master  what  belongs  to  his  pupil,  is  improbable ; 
since  Hippolytus,  while  coupling  Valentinus  and  his  followers 
together  in  cases  where  their  tenets  agree,  knows  how  carefully 
to  distinguish  the  different  phases  of  belief  in  the  schools.  The 
peculiarities  of  the  Italian  Valentinians,  Heracleon,  and  Ptole- 
maeus,  of  the  oriential  Valentinians,  Axionikus,  and  Ardesianes, 
and  the  special  opinions  of  other  individuals  of  the  party,  are 
definitely  characterised.  We  have  in  their  disposition  of  this 
case  a  specimen  of  the  method  of  reasoning  adopted  by 
Baur  and  his  followers.  Hippolytus,  we  are  told,  may  have 
attributed  to  Valentinus  what  belongs  only  to  his  pupils. 
Granted,  he  may  have  done  so.  The  supposition  is  possible. 
But  what  is  the  evidence  that  in  this  instance  he  did  so  ?  We 
are  to  assume  that  he  is  right  until  he  is  proved  to  be  wrong. 
We  are  not  arguing  about  what  is  possible  or  impossible  ;  but 
we  are  discussing  points  where  probable  reasoning  alone  is 

♦  "  Neque  enim  si  Valentinus  integro  instrumento  uti  videtur,  non  callidiore 
ingenio  quam  Marcion  manus  intulit  veritati. — De  Praescript.,  c.  xxxviii. 
t  Hippolytus  (Dunker  and  Schneidewin's  ed.),  lib.  vi.  85. 
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applicable.  So,  these  critics  tell  us  it  is  possible  that  Polycarp 
quoted  an  anonymous  sentence  current  at  the  time,  which  is 
also  taken  up  into  the  first  epistle  bearing  the*  name  of  John. 
It  is  possible  that  this  or  that  writer  drew  his  passage  from 
some  lost  apochryphal  work.  The  possibility  we  grant,  for  in 
these  matters  demonstration  is  of  course  precluded.  But  the 
suggestion  of  a  mere  possibility  on  the  opposite  side  against  a 
presumptive,  natural,  and  probable  inference,  deserves  no  better 
name  than  a  subterfuge. 

When  we  look  at  the  interior  structure  of  the  system  of 
Valentinus,  we  find  that  the  characteristic  terms  employed  by 
John  are  wrought  into  it,  some  of  them  being  attached  as 
names  to  the  aeons  which,  in  a  long  series  of  pairs,  constitute 
the  celestial  hierarchy.  Among  these  pairs  are  such  as  fj^ovoysv^g 
and  aXri^ua,  Xoyog  and  ^W5?.  The  artificial  and  fantastic  scheme 
of  Valen£inus,  so  in  contrast  with  the  simplicity  of  John,  wears 
the  character  of  a  copy  and  caricature  of  the  latter.  That  it 
has  this  relation  to  John,  we  cannot,  to  be  sure,  demonstrate  ; 
for  it  may  be  contended  that  both  the  Gnostic  and  the  author 
of  the  fourth  Gospel  took  up  current  terms  and  conceptions, 
each  writer  applying  them  to  suit  his  own  purpose.  But  the 
freshness  and  apparent  originality  of  John's  use  of  this  lan- 
guage, not  to  speak  of  the  other  proofs  in  the  case,  are  decid- 
edly against  this  theory  of  Baur.  When  we  bring  together  all 
the  items  of  evidence  which  bear  on  the  point,  we  feel  war- 
ranted to  conclude  with  confidence  that  not  only  Ptolemaeus 
and  the  other  disciples  of  Valentinus,  but  also  their  master, 
alike  with  his  opponents,  acknowledge  the  apostolic  author- 
ship of  the  fourth  Gospel.*  Through  Hippolytus  we  are  pro- 
vided with  another  most  important  witness  in  the  person  of 
Basilides,  the  other  prominent  Gnostic  leader,  who  taught  at 
Alexandria  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  second  century. 
Among  the  proof-texts  which  Hippolytus  states  that  Basilides 
employed,  are  John  i.  9  :  "  This  was  the  true  light  that  lighteth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world ;"  and  John  ii.  4, 
"  My  hour  is  not  yet  come."-{-  In  the  passage  in  Hippolytus 
containing  these  quotations  ascribed  to  Basilides,  and  in  the 
closest  connection  witli  them,  stand  his  essential  principles 
and  characteristic  expressions  ;  so  that  the  suggestion  of  a  con- 
founding of  master  and  pupils  on  the  part  of  Hippolytus  has 
not  the  shadow  of  a  support. 

We  have  to  touch  upon  one  other  movement  in  the  second 
century,  the  controversies  connected  with  Montanism.  The 
main  features  of  Montanism  were  the  Chiliasm,  or  expectation 
of  the  Saviour's  millennial  reign  and  speedy  advent,  and  the 

*   See  Schneider,  S  35.  t  Hippol.,  lib.  vu.  22,  27. 
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prophecy  or  ecstatic  inspiration.  In  the  millennial  doctrine, 
as  well  as  in  the  belief  in  the  continued  miraculous  gifts  of 
the  Spirit,  there  is  a  striking  resemblance  between  the  Mon- 
tanists  and  the  followers  of  Edward  Irving.  We  cannot  say 
how  far  Montanism  professed  to  found  itself  on  John's  Gospel, 
because  we  know  not  precisely  when,  in  the  development  of  the 
sect,  the  claim  to  the  presence  of  the  Paraclete,  in  this  form, 
was  set  up.  We  allude  to  Montanism,  therefore,  to  speak  of  a 
certain  party  that  opposed  it.  Irenaeus  speaks  of  some  who, 
in  their  opposition  to  the  recent  effusions  of  the  divine  Spirit  ~ 
upon  men,  do  not  accept  of  the  gospel  of  John,  "  in  which  the 
Lord  promised  that  he  would  send  the  Paraclete,  but  at  the 
same  time  reject  both  the  gospel  and  the  prophetic  Spirit."* 
Shortly  before  he  had  spoken  of  some  who  would  fain  exhibit 
themselves  in  the  character  of  searchers  for  truth,  possibly 
referring  to  this  same  class.  Epiphanius  describes  a  class  of 
zealous  opponents  of  Montanism,  who  were  probably  the  same 
mentioned  by  Irenaeus.  Epiphanius  styles  them  Alogi,  as 
opposing  the  Logos  gospel.  They  maintained  that  the  Gospel 
of  John  did  not  agree  with  the  other  three  Gospels,  in  regard 
to  various  points  in  the  life  of  Christ,  as  in  the  omission  of  the 
forty  days'  temptation,  and  in  the  number  of  passovers  he  is 
said  to  have  kept.-}*  Their  opposition,  however,  is  really  an 
argument  for  the  genuineness  of  John.  It  shews  the  general 
acknowledgment  of  this  Gospel  at  the  time  when  they  made 
their  opposition,  which  was  not  long  after  the  middle  of  the 
second  century.  It  proves  that  their  opponents,  the  Mon- 
tanists,  and  the  church  generally,  received  it.  Moreover,  their 
groundless  ascription  of  the  Gospel  to  Cerinthus  is  a  valuable 
testimony  from  them  to  its  age  ;  for  Cerinthus  was  a  contem- 
porary of  John.  Baur's  unfounded  praise  of  the  critical  spirit 
of  this  insignificant  party  is  strange,  considering  that  they  also 
rejected  the  Apocalypse,  which  he  holds  to  be  the  genuine 
work  of  John.  It  seems  probable  that  the  Alogi  were  led  by 
their  strong  hostility  to  the  Montanistic  enthusiasm  to  dislike 
the  fourth  Gospel  when  Montanism  claimed  to  find  a  warrant 
for  itself  in  the  promise  of  the  Spirit,  and  on  this  doctrinal 
ground,  making  use  also  of  the  apparent  historical  differences 
between  the  fourth  Gospel  and  the  other  three,  they  rejected  it. 
Precisely  what  was  the  nature  and  reason  of  their  opposition 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  we  know  not ;  but  their  feeling 
on  this  subject  acccords  with  their  rationalistic  turn  of  mind. 
The  circumstances  of  their  opposition,  as  we  see,  are  a  strong 


♦  Irenseus,  lib.  iii.- 11,  9. 

t  For  a  full  explication  of  the  character  of  the  Alogi,  as  they  are  describe 
by  Epiphanius  and  Irenaeus,  see  Schneider,  a.  38,  et  seq. 
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indirect  argument  for  the  antiquity  and  genuineness  of  the 
gospel  they  rejected.* 

Thus  far  we  have  dealt,  for  the  most  part,  with  those  iso- 
lated passages  of  the  early  writers  wherein  the  existence  and 
authoritative  standing  of  John's  Gospel  are  presupposed.  Not 
that  all  these  separate  items  of  evidence  are  of  equal  strength. 
Together  they  constitute  an  irrefragable  argument.  And  yet 
the  main,  most  convincing  argument  for  the  genuineness  of  this 
Gospel  is  drawn  from  the  moral  impossibility  of  discrediting,  in 
such  a  case,  the  tradition  of  the  early  church.  Let  us  consider 
for  a  moment  the  character  of  this  argument. 

We  begin  with  observing  that,  on  matters  of  fact  in  which 
men  are  interested,  and  to  which,  therefore,  their  attention  is 
drawn,  and  in  regard  to  which  there  are  no  causes  strongly 
operating  to  blind  the  judgment,  the  evidence  of  tradition  is, 
within  reasonable  limits  of  time,  conclusive.  An  individual 
may  perpetuate  his  testimony  through  the  instrumentality  of 
one  who  long  survives  him.  The  testimony  of  a  generation 
may  in  like  manner  be  transmitted  to,  and  through,  the  gene- 
ration that  comes  after.  Next  to  the  testimony  of  one's  own 
senses,  is  the  testimony  of  another  person  whom  we  know  to  be 
trustworthy.  And  where,  instead  of  one  individual  handing 
over  his  knowledge  to  a  single  successor,  there  is  a  multitude 
holding  this  relation  to  an  equal  or  greater  number  after  them, 
the  force  of  this  kind  of  evidence  is  proportionably  augmented. 
Moreover,  the  several  generations  do  not  pass  away,  like  the 
successive  platoons  of  a  marching  army,  but  the  young  and  the 
old,  the  youth  and  octogenarian  are  found  together  in  every 
community  ;  so  that  upon  any  transaction  of  public  importance 
that  has  occurred  during  a  long  period  in  the  past,  witnesses 
are  always  at  hand  who  can  either  speak  from  personal  know- 

*  We  are  also  entitled  to  cite  Celsus  as  a  witness  to  the  fourth  gospel.  The 
date  of  Celsus  is  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  He  professed  to 
derive  his  statements  concerning  the  evangelical  history  from  the  writings  of 
the  disciples  of  Christ.  The  great  body  of  his  statements  are  plainly  founded 
on  passages  in  our  canonical  gospels,  especially  in  Matthew.  But  Celsus  speaks 
of  Christ  being  called  by  his  disciples  the  Word.  He  speaks  of  the  blood  which 
flowed  from  the  body  of  Jesus,  a  circumstance  peculiar  to  John's  narrative.  He 
also  says  :  "  To  the  sepulchre  of  Jesus  there  came  two  angels,  as  is  said  by 
some,  or,  as  by  others,  one  only."  Matthew  and  Mark  mention  one  only,  Luke 
and  John  two.  Again,  Celsus  gives  the  Christian  narrative  of  the  resurrection 
as  containing  the  fact  that  "  Christ,  after  he  was  dead,  arose,  and  shewed  the 
marks  of  his  punishment,  and  how  his  hands  had  been  pierced."  This  circum- 
stance is  recorded  only  in  John  xx.  27.  It  is  indeed  "  possible,"  as  Meyer 
suggests,  that  Celsus  found  these  things  in  apocryphal  gospels,  but  the  proba- 
bility is  the  other  way.  Meyer  should  not  have  so  lightly  valued  the  testimony 
aflPorded  by  Celsus.  These  passages  from  Origen  against  Celsus  may  be  found 
in  Lardner,  vol.  ii.  pp.  220,  239.  To  the  testimony  of  the  Clementine  Homilies 
we  have  before  adverted. 
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ledge  or  from  testimony  directly  given  them  by  individuals 
with  whom  they  were  in  early  life  familiar. 

Few  persons  who  have  not  specially  attended  to  the  subject 
are  aware  how  long  a  period  is  sometimes  covered  by  a  very 
few  links  of  traditional  testimony.  Lord  Campbell,  in  his 
Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  remarks  of  himself  that  he  had  seen 
a  person  who  had  seen  a  spectator  of  the  execution  of  Charles 
L,  in  1649.  A  single  link  separated  Lord  Campbell  from  the 
eyewitness  of  an  event  occurring  upwards  of  two  hundred 
years  before.  Suppose  this  intervening  witness  to  be  known 
by  Lord  Campbell  to  be  a  discriminating  and  trustworthy  per- 
son, and  we  have  testimony  that  is  fully  credible.  A  neigh- 
bour of  our  own,*  the  most  honoured  among  the  scientific  men 
of  the  country,  recalls  the  last  years  of  a  grandparent  who  in 
her  turn  remembered  her  own  grandparent,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  John  Alden  of  Plymouth,  an  emigrant  in  the  May- 
flower, In  this  instance,  the  memories  of  three  persons  "  reach 
back  more  than  two  hundred  years,  to  the  active  life  of  the 
Pilgrims."  Every  man  of  seventy  who  can  unite  his  memory 
with  the  memories  of  the  individuals  who  had  attained  the 
same  age  when  he  was  young,  can  go  back  through  a  period  of 
more  than  a  hundred  years.  He  can  state  what  was  recollected 
fifty  years  ago  concerning  events  that  took  place  a  half  century 
before.  If  in  reference  to  a  particular  fact,  we  fix  the  earliest 
age  of  trustworthy  recollection  at  fifteen,  and  suppose  each  of 
those,  whose  memories  are  thus  united,  to  give  their  report  at 
the  age  of  eighty,  there  is  covered  a  period  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years.  We  can  easily  think  of  cases  where,  from 
the  character  of  both  the  witnesses,  the  evidence  thus  derived 
would  be  entirely  conclusive. 

But  traditionary  evidence  had  a  special  security  and  a  special 
strength  in  the  case  of  the  early  Chiistian  church.  The  church, 
as  Mayer  forcibly  observes,  had  a  physical  and  spiritual  con- 
tinuity of  life.  There  was  a  close  connection  of  its  members 
one  with  another.  "  Like  a  stream  of  water,  such  a  stream  of 
youths,  adults,  and  old  men  is  an  unbroken  whole,"  The 
church  was  a  community — an  association.  A  body  of  this 
kind,  says  Mayer,  recognises  that  which  is  new  as  new.  It  is 
protected  from  imposition.  How  would  it  be  possible,  he  inquires, 
for  a  new  Augsburg  Confession  to  be  palmed  upon  the  Lutheran 
churches  as  a  document  that  had  long  been  generally  accepted  ? 
In  estimating  the  force  of  this  reasoning,  we  must  take  notice 
of  the  number  of  the  early  Christians.  We  must  remember 
that  at  the  close  of  the  first  century  Christianity  was  planted 
in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  Roman  Empire,  It  was  in  the 
great  cities  and  centres  of  intercourse,  as  Jerusalem,  Antioch 

*  Professor  Silliman, 
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Ephesus,  Corinth,  Alexandria,  Rome,  that  Christianity  was  ear- 
liest established.  As  early  as  Nero's  persecution  (a.d.  64)  the 
Christians  who  were  condemned,  constituted,  according  to 
Tacitus,  a  "  great  multitude."  In  Asia  Minor,  in  the  time  of 
Trajan,  or  at  the  close  of  the  century,  they  had  become  so 
numerous  that,  according  to  Pliny,  the  heathen  temples  were 
almost  deserted.  A  century  later,  making  due  allowance  for 
the  rhetorical  exaggeration  of  TertuUian,  and  not  depending  on 
him  alone,  we  are  certain  that  the  number  of  the  Christians 
had  vastly  multiplied.  In  every  part  of  the  Roman  Empire,  in 
all  places  of  consideration,  and  even  in  rural  districts,  Christian 
assemblies  regularly  met  for  worship.  And  in  all  these  weekly 
meetings  the  writings  of  the  apostles  were  publicly  read,  as  we 
learn  from  so  early  a  writer  as  Justin  Martyr. 

Now  we  have  to  look  at  the  Christian  churches  in  the  second 
century,  and  ask  if  it  was  possible  for  a  history  of  Christ, 
falsely  pretending  to  be  from  the  pen  of  the  apostle  John,  to 
be  brought  forward  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  years  after  his  death, 
be  introduced  into  all  the  churches  east  and  west,  taking  its 
place  everywhere  in  the  public  services  of  Sunday?  Was 
there  no  ^one  to  ask  where  this  new  Gospel  came  from,  and 
where  it  had  lain  concealed  ?  Was  there  no  one  of  the  many 
who  had  personally  known  John  to  expose  the  gigantic  impos- 
ture, or  even  to  raise  a  note  of  surprise  at  the  unexpected  ap- 
pearance of  so  important  a  document  of  which  they  had  never 
heard  before  ?  How  was  the  populous  church  at  Ephesus 
brought  to  accept  this  work  on  the  very  spot  where  John  had 
lived  and  died  ? 

The  difficulty,  nay,  the  moral  impossibility,  of  supposing  that 
this  Gospel  first  saw  the  light  in  160  or  140  or  120,  or  at  any  of 
the  dates  which  are  assigned  by  the  Tiibingen  critics,  will  be 
rendered  apparent,  if  we  candidly  look  at  the  subject.  We 
have  spoken  of  Irenseus  and  of  his  testimony  to  the  undis- 
puted, undoubting  reception  by  all  the  churches  of  the  fourth 
Gospel.  If  this  gospel  first  appeared  as  late  or  later  than  120, 
how  does  it  happen  that  he  had  not  learned  the  fact  from  the 
aged  presbyters  whom  he  had  known  in  Asia  Minor?  Irenseus, 
before  becoming  bishop,  was  the  colleague  of  Pothinus  at 
Lyons,  who  perished  as  a  martyr,  having,  as  the  letter  of  his 
church  states,  passed  his  ninetieth  year.  Here  was  a  man 
whose  active  life  extended  back  well  nigh  to  the  very  beginning 
of  the  century,  who  was  born  before  John  died.  Supposing 
John's  gospel  to  have  appeared  as  late  as  120,  the  earliest  date 
admitted  by  any  part  of  the  sceptical  school,  Pothinus  was 
then  upwards  of  thirty  years  old.  Did  this  man,  who  loved 
Christianity  so  well  that  he  submitted  to  torture  and  death  for 
its  sake,  never  think  to  mention  to  Irenseus  an  event  of  so 
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great  consequence  as  was  this  late  discovery  of  a  Life  of  the 
Lord  from  the  pen  of  his  most  beloved  disciple,  and  of  its  re- 
ception by  the  churches  ?  Polycrates,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  at 
the  time  of  his  controversy  with  Victor,  describes  himself  as 
being  "  sixty-five  years  of  age  in  the  Lord,"  as  having  "  con- 
ferred with  the  brethren  throughout  the  world,  and  studied  the 
whole  of  the  sacred  Scriptures ;"  as  being  also  of  a  family, 
seven  of  whose  members  had  held  at  Ephesus  the  office  of 
bishop  or  presbyter.  According  to  his  statement,  his  own  life 
began  as  early  at  least  as  the  year  125,  while  through  his 
family  he  was  directly  connected  with  the  contemporaries  of 
John.  How  is  it  that  Polycrates  appears  to  have  known  no- 
thing about  this  late  appearance  of  the  wonderful  Gospel  which 
bore  the  name  of  John,  but  was  the  work  of  a  great  unknown  ? 
How  is  it  that  the  family  of  Polycrates  either  knew  nothing  of 
so  startling  an  event,  or  if  they  knew  anything  of  it,  preserved 
an  absolute  silence  ?  Clement  of  Alexandria  had  sat  at  the 
feet  of  venerable  teachers  in  different  countries,  of  whom  he 
says  that  they  "  have  lived  by  the  blessing  of  God  to  our  time, 
to  lodge  in  our  minds  the  seeds  of  the  ancient  and  apostolic 
doctrine."  From  none  of  these  had  he  derived  any  information 
of  that  event,  so  remarkable,  if  we  suppose  it  to  have  occurred 
— the  sudden  discovery  of  a  gospel  history  by  the  apostle  John, 
of  which  the  Christian  world  had  not  before  heard.  Justin 
says  that  in  the  churches  there  are  many  men  and  women  of 
sixty  and  seventy  years  of  age,  who  have  been  Christians  from 
their  youth  ;  and  he  is  speaking  only  of  the  unmarried  class.* 

So  at  every  preceding  and  subsequent  moment  in  the  first 
half  of  the  second  century,  there  were  many  old  persons  in 
every  larger  church  whose  memory  went  back  far  into  the 
apostolic  age.  Now  if  the  statements  of  Irenseus  and  his  con- 
temporaries as  to  the  composition  of  the  fourth  Gospel  by  the 
apostle  John  was  false,  and  this  work  in  reality  saw  the  light 
not  till  long  after  his  death,  when  some  forger  offered  it  for 
acceptance,  how  is  it  possible  that  there  should  be  none  either 
to  investigate  its  origin  when  it  first  appeared,  and  none  after- 
wards to  correct  the  prevalent  opinion  concerning  it  ? 

There  is  no  way  for  the  sceptical  critic  to  meet  this  positive 
argument,  founded  on  the  unanimous  voice  of  tradition,  and 
this  negative  argument  ah  silentio  in  refutation  of  his  theory, 
unless  he  can  prove  that  the  Christians  of  the  second  century 
were  so  indifferent  as  to  the  origin  of  their  scriptures  that  they 
received  whatever  might  offer  itself  to  their  acceptance,  pro- 
vided the  contents  were  agreeable  to  their  doctrines  and  pre- 
possessions.    If  there  were  few   or   none  who  were  either 

♦  Apol.  L  15. 
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inquisitive  or  competent  to  judge  of  the  real  claims  of  a  book 
that  professed  to  be  an  authentic  and  apostolic  history  of  Christ, 
then  an  imposture  of  this  magnitude  might  be  successful,  pro- 
vided a  person  were  found  shrewd  and  unscrupulous  enough  to 
undertake  it.  But  how  stands  the  fact  ?  The  greater  portion 
of  the  early  Christians  were  undoubtedly  from  the  poorer  class. 
Even  these  must  have  been  deeply  interested  in  obtaining 
authentic  accounts  of  that  master  for  whom  they  were  offering 
up  life  itself.  But  they  had  among  them  trained,  inquisitive 
scholars — men  educated  in  the  schools  of  philosophy.  Justin 
Martyr  and  the  Greek  Apologists  are  not  liable  to  the  charge 
of  illiteracy.  It  was  a  time  when  Christianity  had  to  answer 
for  itself,  as  well  in  treatises  addressed  to  the  public  magistrate 
as  before  the  civil  tribunals.  It  is,  moreover,  a  noteworthy 
fact  that  the  writers  bring  to  the  Scriptures  the  test  of  historical 
inquiry.  They  do  not  ask  what  book  is  doctrinally  acceptable, 
but  what  book  bears  the  stamp  of  an  apostolic  approval. 
Clement  may  bring  forward  a  statement  from  an  apocryphal 
gospel  of  the  Egyptians,  but  he  is  careful  to  warn  the  reader 
that  it  is  not  contained  in  the  four  Gospels  which  "  have  been 
handed  down  to  us."  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian  insist  only 
upon  the  historical  evidence  that  the  canonical  Scriptures  are 
apostolic.  Nothing  but  authentic  tradition  is  of  any  weight 
with  them  on  the  question.  All  the  knowledge  we  have 
relative  to  the  formation  of  the  New  Testament  canon  goes 
to  disprove  the  imputation  of  carelessness  or  incompetency 
brought  against  the  Christians  of  the  second  century.  There 
is  proof  that  the  four  Gospels  of  our  canon  were  distinguished, 
as  having  pre-eminent  authority,  from  all  other  evangelical 
histories  in  the  early  part  of  the  second  century.  All  other 
narratives  of  the  life  of  Christ,  including  those  of  the  many 
writers  of  whom  Luke  speaks  in  the  introduction  to  his  gospel, 
as  well  as  those  of  subsequent  authors,  were  discarded,  and,  if 
used  at  all,  were  explicitly  treated  as  not  endued  with  authority. 
Four,  and  only  the  four,  in  the  time  of  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian, 
were  regarded  as  apostolic  and  canonical.  Lechler  *  mentions 
an  example  from  Eusebius  illustrating  the  feeling  of  church 
teachers  at  that  time.  Serapion,  who  was  bishop  of  Antioch 
about  190,  found  in  circulation  at  Rhosse  (Orossus)  a  town  of 
Cilicia,  an  apocryphal  gospel  called  the  Gospel  of  Peter.  He 
says  in  regard  to  it,  "  We,  brethren,  receive  Peter  and  the 
other  apostles  as  Christ  himself.  But  those  writings  which 
falsely  go  under  their  name,  as  we  are  well  acquainted  with 
them,  we  reject,  and  know  also  that  we  have  not  received  such 
handed  down  to  us."     This  is  one  expression ;  but  it  falls  in 

*  Studien  u.  Krit.  1866.  4.  s.  871. 
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with  the  whole  current  of  the  evidence  in  relation  to  the  temper 
of  Irenseus  and  his  contemporaries. 

Having  thus  surveyed  the  external  proofs  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  John,  we  pass  to  consider  the 

Internal  Evidence. 

1.  The  fourth  Gospel  claims  to  be  the  work  of  the  apostle 
John;  and  the  manner  of  this  claim  is  a  testimony  to  its  truth. 
The  author  explicitly  declares  himself  an  eye-witness  of  the 
transactions  recorded  by  him  (i.  14,  compared  with  1  John  i. 
4,  14  ;  John  xix.  35  ;  compare  also  xxi.  24).  In  the  course  of 
his  narrative,  one  of  the  disciples,  instead  of  being  referred  to 
by  name,  is  characterized  as  that  "disciple  whom  Jesus  loved" 
(xiii.  23;  xviii.  15  ;  xix.  26 ;  xx.  2,  seg ;  xxi.  7).  In  the  ap- 
pendix to  the  Gospel  (xxi.  24  ;  compare  v.  20)  this  disciple  is 
declared  to  be  its  author.  And  we  cannot  well  explain  this 
circumlocution,  except  on  the  supposition  that  the  author 
resorts  to  it  in  order  to  avoid  the  mention  of  his  own  name. 
Now,  who  of  the  disciples  most  intimate  with  Jesus  is  referred 
to  under  this  description  ?  Not  Peter ;  for  Peter  is  not  only 
repeatedly  spoken  of  by  his  own  name,  but  is  expressly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  disciple  in  question  (xiii.  24  ;  xx.  2,  seq.  ; 
xxi.  7,  20,  seq).  Not  James ;  for  besides  the  proof  derived 
from  the  universal  supposition  of  the  ancient  church,  that 
James  was  not  the  person  denoted,  we  know  that  he  was  put 
to  death  early  in  the  apostolic  age,  while  we  learn  from  John 
xxi.  23,  which  is  otherwise  confirmed,  that  the  disciple  in 
question  must  have  reached  an  advanced  age.  If  it  be  granted 
that  the  author,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  was  one  of  the 
original  disciples,  James  is  excluded,  because  the  Gospel  was 
evidently  written  later  than  his  death,  and  out  of  Palestine. 
But  if  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  is  not  Peter  or  James,  who 
can  it  be  but  John  ?  That  the  author  would  represent  himself 
to  be  John,  is  also  strongly  suggested  by  his  omitting  to  attach 
to  the  name  of  John  (the  Baptist)  the  usual  appellation  6  ^a'jTne- 
rris,  especially  when  we  observe  that  he  is  elsewhere  careful, 
as  in  the  case  of  Peter  and  of  Judas,  to  designate  precisely 
the  person  meant.  Supposing  the  writer  to  be  himself  John 
the  Evangelist,  and  moreover,  to  have  stood,  as  a  disciple,  in 
an  intimate  relation  with  the  Baptist,  we  have  a  double 
reason  for  his  omitting  in  the  case  of  the  latter  this  usual 
title.  The  connection  of  the  beloved  disciple  with  Peter 
(xx.  2,  seq.;  xxi.  7;  and  also  xviii.  15,  seq.,  where  the  aXXof 
aa67}Tfig  is  nooe  other  than  the  beloved  disciple)  is  another 
argument  tending  to  shew  that  John  is  meant ;   since  we 
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find  afterwards,  in  the  Acts,  that  John  and  Peter  are  closely 
associated. 

Indeed,  it  is  held  by  Baur  that  the  design  is  to  lead  the 
reader  to  the  inference  that  John  is  the  author.  Now,  if  we 
suppose  that  this  inference  is  the  simple  fact,  we  have  in  the 
modest  suppression  of  his  name  by  John  the  manifestation  of  a 
certain  delicacy  of  feeling,  which  is  consonant  with  the  spirit 
of  the  work.  It  would  be  connected  with  its  real  author  by 
those  to  whom  he  gave  it,  without  any  proclamation  on  his 
part  of  his  relation  to  it ;  as  in  truth  it  was  ascribed  to  John 
from  the  outset.  On  the  contrary,  supposing  the  Gospel  not 
to  be  genuine,  we  are  obliged  to  attribute  to  the  author  a  re- 
finement in  fraud,  an  outlay  of  skill  in  deception,  wholly  in- 
consistent with  the  simplicity  and  pure  tone  of  this  Gospel, 
and  not  likely  to  exist  in  a  literary  forger.  Judging  from  other 
known  specimens  of  apocryphal  literature,  and  from  the  intrin- 
sic probabilities  in  the  case,  we  should  expect  of  such  a  fraudu- 
lent writer,  that  he  would  boldly  and  openly  assume  the 
name  and  apostolic  authority  of  tfohn,  instead  of  leaving  the 
authorship  to  be  ascertained  in  the  manner  we  have  indicated 
by  a  careful  inspection  and  combination  of  passages.  The  in- 
direct, modest  way,  then,  in  which  the  author  discovers  himself, 
carries  with  it  the  unmistakeable  character  of  truth. 

2.  The  truth  of  this  claim  of  the  fourth  Gospel  to  have  John 
for  its  author,  is  confirmed  by  the  graphic  character  of  the 
narrative,  the  many  touches  characteristic  of  an  eye-witness, 
and  by  other  indications  of  an  immediate  knowledge,  on  the 
part  of  the  writer,  of  the  things  he  relates. 

In  respect  to  these  points,  which  mark  the  narrative  as  the 
product  of  an  eyewitness  and  of  one  directly  cognizant  of  the 
facts,  none  of  the  other  Gospels  can  be  compared  with  the 
fourth.  We  have  not  in  mind  here  the  general  plan  and  out- 
line of  the  history,  which  will  be  considered  under  another 
head,  but  rather  the  style  in  which  the  various  incidents  are 
presented.  Of  this  pervading  peculiarity  of  the  fourth  Gospel 
our  readers  will  be  reminded  by  a  few  examples.  As  one 
instance,  we  may  refer  to  John  ii.  35,  seq.,  where  an  account  is 
given  of  the  calling  of  the  disciples:  "again  the  next  day 
after" — the  day  is  thus  definitely  given — "John  stood  and  two 
of  his  disciples ;  and  looking  upon  Jesus  as  he  walked," — here 
we  have  the  position  of  both  John  and  Jesus, — "he  saith, 
*  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  ! '  And  the  two  disciples  heard  him 
speak,  and  they  followed  Jesus.  Then  Jesus  turned  and  saw 
them  following,  and  saith,"  &c.  In  reply  to  their  question, 
"  *  Where  dwellest  thou  ?  He  saith  unto  them  '  Come  and 
see.'  They  came  and  saw  where  he  dwelt,  and  abode  with 
him  that  day,  for  it  was  about  the  tenth  hour"    Supposing 
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the  writer  to  have  been  one  of  these  two  disciples,  speaking  of 
an  event  that  would  be  indelibly  stamped  upon  his  memory,  this 
minuteness  of  description  would  be  natural     If  we  have  not  an 
eye-witness,  we  have  a  subtle  and  painstaking  deceiver.     For 
another  example  of  vivid  recollection  we  may  refer  to  John 
xiii.  21  seq.,  in  the  description  of  the  last  supper.     We  are  told 
that  Jesus  was  troubled  in  spirit,  "  and  said,  '  Verily,  verily  I 
say  unto  you  that  one  of  you  shall  betray  me,'     Then  the  dis- 
ciples looked  one  on  another,  doubting  of  whom  he  spake." 
There  is  first  an  interval  of  silence,  and  looks  of  inquiry  and 
fear  cast  from  one  to  another ;  but  who  would  venture  to  ask 
the   question   which   of  their  number  was   to  be  faithless? 
"  Now  there  was  leaning  on  Jesus'  bosom  one  of  the  disciples 
whom  Jesus  loved.     Simon  Peter  therefore  beckoned  to  him  " 
— he  signified  his  wish  by  a  motion  of  the  hand — "  that  he 
should  ask  who  it  should  be  of  whom  he  spake.     He  then  lying 
on  Jesus'  breast,  saith  unto  him,  '  Lord,  who  is  it  ? ' "     Jesus 
replies  that  he  will  point  out  the  individual  by  handing  him 
the  sop.     This  silent  act,  understood  by  John,  was  followed  by 
the  remark  of  Jesus  to  Judas  :  "  That  thou  doest,  do  quickly. 
Now  no  man  at  the  table  knew  for  what  intent  he  spake  thus 
unto  him."     Some  of  them,  we  are  told,  thought  that  Judas 
was  directed  to  buy  those  things  that  they  "  had  need  of  against 
the  feast,  or  to  give  something  to  the  poor."     Who  can  avoid 
feeling  that  the  writer  is  here  presenting  a  scene  that  was  pic- 
tured on  his  memory  ?     How  unnatural,  as  well  as  painful,  is 
the  supposition  of  a   carefully   contrived   fiction !      Another 
instance  of  particular  recollection  is  found  in  John  xviii.  15, 
seq.,  where,  in  connection  with  the  account  of  the  bringing  of 
Christ  before  Caiaphas,  we  read  :  "And  Simon  Peter  followed 
Jesus,  and  so  did  another  disciple ;  that  disciple  was  known 
unto  the  highpHest,  and  went  in  with  the  Jews  into  the  palace 
of  the  high  priest.     But  Peter  stood  at  the  door  without" 
Peter  had  no  such  means  of  admission.     "  Then  went  out  that 
other  disciple  which  was  known  unto  the  high  priest,  and  spake 
unto  her  that  kept  the  door,  and  brought  in  Peter."    There  the 
inquiry  of  this  door-keeper  drcAV  from  Peter  his  first  denial  of 
a  connection  with  Christ ;  and  we  read  further :  "  The  servants 
and  officers  stood  there,  who  had  made  a  fire  of  coals  ;  for  it 
was  cold :  and  they  warmed  themselves,  and  Peter  stood  with 
them  and  warmed  himself."     The  circumstance  of  there  being 
a  fire  is  mentioned  by  Luke,  but  in  the  manner  of  stating  it  in 
John,  as  well  as  in  the  preceding  circumstances  that  are  pecu- 
liar to  him,  we  find  the  clearest  signs  of  a  personal  recollection. 
The  record  of  the  inward  conflict  and  vacillation  of  Pilate  as 
displayed  in  his  conduct  (chap,  xix.),  is  characterised  by  the  same 
features,  which  shew  it  to  be  a  vivid  recollection  of  circum- 
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stances  witnessed  'by  the  writer.  So  there  is  much  in  the  nar- 
rative of  the  crucifixion  having  the  same  peculiarity.  Thus 
we  read  (vers.  26,  27) :  "When  Jesus  therefore  saw  his  mother 
and  the  disciple  standing  by  whom  he  loved,  he  saith  unto  his 
mother,  '  Woman,  behold  thy  son.'  Then  saith  he  to  the  dis- 
ciple, *  Behold  thy  mother.'  And  from  that  hour  that  disciple 
took  her  to  his  own  home."  And  again  we  read  (ver.  34,  35) : 
"  One  of  the  soldiers  with  a  spear  pierced  his  side,  and  forth- 
with came  thereout  blood  and  water.  And  he  that  saw  it 
bare  record,  and  his  record  is  true  ;  and  he  knoweth  that  he 
saith  true  that  ye  might  believe."  Is  this  too  a  fiction,  which 
the  author  sought  to  commend  to  credence  by  a  solemn  assev- 
eration, or  is  it  a  simple,  faithful  reminiscence  1 

What  a  life-like  description,  and  how  true  to  the  conceptions 
elsewhere  gained  of  the  respective  characters,  is  the  account  of 
the  running  of  Peter  and  John  to  the  empty  sepulchre.  They 
"ran  both  together;"  but  the  other  disciple,  outrunning  Peter 
and  arriving  first  at  the  sepulchre,  pauses,  and,  stooping  down 
to  look  in,  sees  "  the  linen  clothes  lying ;"  yet  struck,  perhaps, 
with  a  feeling  of  awe,  enters  not.  "  Then  cometh  Simon  Peter 
following  him  ;"  but  not  sharing  in  the  hesitation  of  his  com- 
panion, with  characteristic  impetuosity,  at  once  goes  in,  "  and 
seeth  the  linen  clothes  lie,  and  the  napkin  that  was  about  his 
head  not  lying  with  the  linen  clothes,  but  wrapped  together  in 
a  place  by  itself.  Then,"  encouraged  by  the  example  _  of  his 
more  forward  associate,  "  went  in  also  that  other  disciple, 
which  came  first  to  the  sepulchre,  and  he  saw  and  believed" 
(xx.  3-9).  The  same  freshness  and  naturalness  which  belong 
to  the  record  of  outward  events  are  found  in  the  portrayal  of 
mental  experiences.  We  mention,  as  an  example,  the  notice 
of  the  refusal  of  Thomas  to  believe  without  seeing,  and  of  the 
reaction  of  his  mind  on  being  shewn  the  print  of  the  nails 
(John  XX.  24-30) ;  and  the  refusal  of  Peter  to  have  his  feet 
washed  by  the  master,  followed  by  the  request,  "  Not  my  feet 
only,  but  also  my  hands  and  my  head"  (John  xiii.  9).  The 
ninth  chapter,  which  describes  the  healing  of  a  man  who  had 
been  blind  from  his  birth,  and  the  eleventh  chapter,  containing 
the  narrative  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  in  their  naturalness, 
vividness,  and  fulness  of  detail,  cannot  fail  to  impress  the 
candid  reader  with  the  conviction  that  the  writer  was  per- 
sonally cognisant  of  the  circumstances  he  relates.  In  how 
simple,  unartificial  a  strain  does  the  narrative,  in  each  case, 
proceed  !  And  in  how  life-like  a  way  are  the  circumstances 
linked  together !  Observe,  in  the  first  narrative,  the  exclama- 
tion of  the  neighbours  on  seeing  the  man's  sight  restored  :  "  Is 
not  this  he  that  sat  and  begged  ?"  the  different  voices  :  "  some 
said, '  This  is  he ;'  others  said,  *  It  is  like  him ;'  but  he  said,  '  I 
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am  he  ;'"  the  evident  perplexity  of  the  Pharisees ;  the  parents' 
way  of  prudently  evading  a  direct  answer  to  their  interro- 
gatories by  referring  them  to  the  man  himself :  "  he  is  of  age, 
ask  him ;"  the  naif  energy  with  which  he  confronted  the 
Pharisees'  queries.  In  reading  this  passage  of  the  fourth 
Gospel,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  impression  that  the  writer  is 
stating,  in  a  perfectly  artless  manner,  circumstances  that  fell 
within  his  own  immediate  knowledge.  Not  less  strongly  is 
this  impression  made  of  the  writer's  immediate  knowledge,  as 
well  as  fidelity,  in  reading  the  eleventh  chapter.  Notice,  for 
example,  this  passage  in  the  conversation  of  Jesus  with  his 
disciples  before  he  started  for  Bethany :  "  After  that  he  saith 
unto  them, '  Our  friend  Lazarus  sleepeth  ;  but  I  go  that  I  may 
awake  him  out  of  sleep.'  Then  said  his  disciples,  '  Lord,  if  he 
sleep,  he  shall  do  well'  Howbeit  Jesns  spake  of  his  death ; 
but  thej  thought  that  he  had  spoken  of  taking  of  rest  in  sleep. 
Then  said  Jesus  unto  them  plainly,  '  Lazarus  is  dead.'  "  This 
conversation  was  surely  remembered.  What  motive  would 
lead  one  to  invent  such  a  conversation  ?  Observe,  also,  the 
graphic  minuteness  of  the  following  statements  (ver.  28,  seq.)  : 
Martha,  who  had  gone  out  to  meet  Jesus,  when  she  had  spoken 
with  him,  "  went  her  way  and  called  Mary  her  sister  secretly, 
saying,  *  The  Master  is  come  and  calleth  for  thee.'  As  soon  as 
she  heard  that,  she  arose  quickly  and  came  unto  him.  Now 
Jesus  was  not  yet  come  into  the  town,  but  was  in  that  place 
where  Martha  met  him.  The  Jews  then  which  were  with  her 
in  the  house,  when  they  saw  Mary  that  she  rose  up  hastily  and 
went  out,  followed  her,  saying,  '  she  goeth  unto  the  grave  to 
weep  there.'"  We  must  suppose  here  either  an  accurate 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  or  an  elaborate  and 
gratuitous  skill  in  contriving  falsehood.  Who  can  follow  this 
narrative  through,  and  note  the  expressions  of  deep-felt  human 
feeling, — including  the  reference,  in  a  single  word,  to  the  tears 
of  Jesus, — and  not  be  struck  with  the  obvious  truthfulness  of 
the  writer  ?  Or  are  there  no  marks  by  which  sincerity  and 
truth  can  be  distinguished  from  fraud  ? 

It  were  easy  to  multiply  illustrations  of  that  quality  of  the 
fourth  Gospel  upon  which  we  are  remarking.  Indeed,  there  is 
no  chapter,  and  hardly  ten  consecutive  verses,  where  this  imme- 
diate acquaintance  of  the  writer  with  the  facts  he  narrates  does 
not  appear.  When  he  refers  to  the  testimony  of  John  the 
Baptist,  the  language  is  :  "  This  is  the  record  of  John  ;"  "  John 
bare  record"  (John  i.  19,  31).  He  gives  the  name  of  the  ser- 
vant whose  ear  was  cut  off  by  Peter:  "the  servant's  name  was 
Malchus"  (John  xviii.  10).  The  place  of  events  is  defined 
chronologically  ;  e.  g.  "  The  day  follovAifig  Jesus  would  go  forth 
into  Galilee"  (i.  48) :  "  The  third  day  there  was  a  marriage  in 
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Cana"  (ii.  1)  ;  both  these  dates  referring  back  to  the  call  of 
Andrew  and  of  the  other  disciple  whose  name  is  suppressed  ; 
"and  they  continued  there  [in  Capernaum]  not  many  days" 
(ii.  12);  he  "sat  thus  on  the  well,  and  it  was  about  the  sixth 
hour"  (iv.  6) ;  "  after  two  days  he  departed  thence  [from 
Sichem],  and  went  into  Galilee."  There  is  evidence  that  the 
author  was  acquainted  with  portions  of  the  evangelical  history 
which  he  does  not  record.  Thus  we  read  (iii.  2$) :  "  for  John 
was  not  yet  cast  into  prison";  but  no  account  of  his  being 
imprisoned  is  afterwards  given.  An  acquaintance  with  this 
fact  is  presupposed  in  the  reader,  as  well  as  indicated  in  the 
writer. 

We  have  no  need  to  pursue  the  topic  further.  We  find 
everywhere  in  this  Gospel  the  air  and  manner  of  an  eye-witness 
and  participant  in  the  scenes  recorded.* 

3.  The  general  structure  and  contents  of  the  fourth  Gospel, 
considered  as  a  biography  of  Christ,  are  a  convincing  argument 
for  its  historical  truth  and  genuineness.  We  come  now  to  the 
decisive  point  in  the  conflict  between  the  advocates  and  the 
opponents  of  the  genuineness  of  this  Gospel.  It  is  contended 
by  the  latter  that  the  representation  which  is  found  in  the 
fourth  Gospel,  both  of  the  course  of  events  in  the  life  of  Christ 
and  of  the  character  of  his  teachings,  is  not  only  "  divergent 
from  that  of  the  other  Gospels,  but  absolutely  incompatible 
with  it ;"  and  that  since  these  Gospels  in  this  respect  are  right, 
the  fourth  cannot  be  the  work  of  an  apostle. 

The  difference  between  the  fourth  Gospel  and  the  other 
three,  in  the  particulars  referred  to,  is  in  truth  very  palpable 
and  very  important.  The  impression  made  by  the  first  three, 
or  synoptical  Gospels,  regarded  by  themselves,  is  that  Jesus 
after  his  baptism  and  temptation,  repaired  to  Galilee,  and  re- 
mained there  until  shortly  before  his  death,  when  he  went  up 
to  Jerusalem  to  the  passover.  They  record  his  teachings  and 
miracles  in  Galilee  and  on  this  journey  to  Jerusalem,  but  say 
nothing  of  any  intermediate  visits  to  that  city,  and  nothing  of 
any  prior  labours  there.  From  the  synoptical  Gospels  alone, 
the  impression  would  be  gathered  that  the  period  of  his  ministry 
was  only  a  year.  On  the  other  hand,  John  distinctly  mentions 
not  less  than  two  journeys  of  Jesus  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem 

*  Among  the  illustrations  of  the  present  topic  referred  to  by  De  "Wette 
(Einl.  in  das.  N.  T.  §  104),  and  which  we  have  not  especially  noticed, 
are  John  v.  10,  seq.  (the  circumstances  that  followed  the  cure  wrought  at  the 
pool  of  Bethesda  ;  the  questions  put  to  the  man  who  had  been  healed,  by  the 
Jews ;  his  not  knowing  who  it  was  that  had  healed  him  ;  his  subsequent 
meeting  with  Jesus  in  the  temple) ;  vii.  1,  seq.  (the  secret  journey  of  Christ  to 
the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  after  the  conversation  with  his  unbelieving  relatives) ; 
xii.  The  whole  of  chapter  iv.  (the  interview  of  Christ  with  the  woman  of 
Samaria),  is  a  striking  example  of  vivid,  detailed  narration. 
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previous  to  the  last  (ii.  13  ;  V.  1),  and  seems  to  justify  the  con- 
clusion that  in  each  of  these  visits  he  remained  a  considerable 
time  either  in  the  city  or  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  duration 
of  his  ministry,  according  to  the  fourth  Gospel,  cannot  be  less 
than  two  years  and  a  half,  and  may  possibly  exceed  three  years. 
Not  less  remarkable  is  the  difference  in  the  style  of  the  Saviour's 
teaching  in  this  Gospel,  compared  with  the  representations 
found  in  the  other  three.  In  the  synoptical  gospels,  Christ 
utters  either  brief,  sententious  apophthegms,  or  parable ;  while 
in  the  fourth  Gospel  we  have  extended  dialogues  and  long  dis- 
courses in  quite  a  different  vein.  Other  minor  points  of  differ- 
ence might  be  mentioned,  but  these  which  we  have  named  are 
of  chief  importance. 

Before  we  proceed  to  consider  in  detail  the  bearing  of  these 
peculiarities  of  John  upon  the  main  question  before  us,  we  offer 
one  preliminary  remark.  The  more  serious  the  difference  be- 
tween the  contents  of  the  synoptical  gospels  and  of  John,  the 
greater  is  the  difficulty  to  be  met  by  the  opponents  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  latter.  For  how  could  a  gospel  which  so 
runs  athwart  the  accepted  views  of  the  life  and  teaching  of 
Christ,  be  brought  forward  and  gain  credence  unless  it  were 
known  to  have  the  sanction  of  an  apostle  ?  The  later  the  date 
assigned  to  the  gospel,  the  greater  is  the  difficulty.  What 
motive  for  a  forger,  fabricating  his  work  long  after  the  apos- 
tolic age,  to  depart  from  the  traditional  and  certified  concep- 
tion of  Christ's  life  and  teaching  ?  And  supposing  him  to  have 
a  motive  to  do  this,  how  could  he  succeed  ?  These  are  ques- 
tions to  which  the  opponents  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospel 
find  it  impossible  to  give  any  satisfactory  answer.  Even  if 
they  were  to  shew  that  the  contrast  between  John  and  the 
synoptical  histories  amounts  to  an  incompatibility,  they  only 
increase  thereby  the  difficulty  of  solving  the  problem  we  have 
suggested.  What  inducement  had  a  writer  of  the  second  cen- 
tury to  deviate,  without  necessitj^,  and  to  so  extraordinary  an 
extent,  from  the  long  prevalent  and  authorized  view  of  the 
Saviour's  life  ?  And  how  was  the  church  persuaded  to  accept 
this  new  version  of  his  career  ?  Such  is  the  hard  problem  pre- 
sented to  the  sceptical  critic.  On  the  contrary,  if  it  can  be 
made  to  appear,  on  a  careful  investigation,  that  in  these  very 
particulars  which  are  made  the  ground  of  objection,  the  fourth 
Gospel  unquestionably  presents  historical  truth  ;  that  inciden- 
tally it  supplements  the  other  three  just  where  they  need  ex- 
planation ;  and  especially  that  this  gospel  alone  presents  a 
consecutive  and  connected  view  of  the  life  of  Christ,  we  have 
gone  far  towards  establishing  its  apostolic  autKorship.  We 
have  not  only  obviated  the  principal  objection,  we  have  also 
furnished  a  positive  and   convincing  argument  on  the  other 
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side.  Its  historical  peculiarities,  so  far  from  being  a  fatal  objec- 
tion against,  will  be  seen  to  be  a  conclusive  argument  for,  its 
genuineness.  Only  an  apostle  could  have  thrown  this  flood  of 
light  upon  the  course  of  events  in  the  life  of  Christ.  Only  an 
apostle  could  have  brought  to  the  support  of  his  narrative  an 
authority  sufficient  to  obtain  for  it  credence.  We  shall  be 
obliged  to  notice  with  brevity  the  various  considerations  con- 
nected with  the  present  topic. 

1.  The  journeys  of  Christ  to  Jerusalem,  and  his  ministry 
there.  For  reasons  which  we  cannot  with  certainty  determine, 
the  synoptical  gospels  confine  themselves  to  the  Galilean 
ministry.  The  question  is,  Have  we  ground  for  concluding, 
independently  of  John,  that  Jesus  had  repeatedly  visited  that 
city,  and  laboured  there  ?  The  synoptical  gospels  say  nothing 
inconsistent  with  his  having  done  so ;  they  are  simply  silent 
upon  the  subject.  It  would  certainly  be  more  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  Jesus,  who  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah,  even  if  his 
ministry  had  continued  but  a  year,  would,  during  this  time, 
have  gone  up  to  Jerusalem,  both  as  an  act  of  compliance  with 
the  law,  and  as  a  means  of  gaining  access  to  such  a  multitude 
as  the  festivals  brought  together.  It  is  not  easy  to  account 
for  the  fanatical  hatred  of  the  Pharisees  in  Jerusalem  towards 
him,  if  we  suppose  that  he  had  never  crossed  their  path,  save  in 
casual  encounters  with  them  away  from  Jerusalem  in  Galilee. 

Various  facts  mentioned  in  the  synoptical  gospels  seem  to 
presuppose  such  previous  labours  on  his  part  in  the  capital. 
Thus  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim,  is  said, 
in  the  synoptical  Gospels,  to  be  a  disciple  of  Jesus  (Matt,  xxvii. 
57,  seq.;  Luke  xxiii.  50,  seq.;  Mark  xv.  42,  seq.)  ;  but  Joseph 
was  a  resident  of  Jerusalem,  having,  as  we  are  told,  a  tomb 
there.  There,  it  is  probable,  he  became  acquainted  with  Christ. 
Again,  we  learn  from  Luke  (x.  38,  seq.)  that  Jesus  stood  in 
such  intimate  relations  with  the  family  of  Martha  and  Mary 
as  imply  a  previous  stay  in  that  neighbourhood  prior  to  this 
last  visit.  But  we  are  happily  furnished  with  a  conclusive 
proof  of  the  Saviour's  repeated  visits  to  Jerusalem,  in  the 
lamentation  he  uttered  over  the  city,  as  recorded  by  both 
Matthew  and  Luke  (Luke  xiii.  34,  seq.;  Matt,  xxiii.  37,  seq.)  : 
'itPovdaXrjfi,  'li^ovaaXri/j,,  'jroddxig  ^d'sXriaa  s'ffitsvvd^ai  tutskvu  aov  .... 
xa/  ovx,  rjhxfjsari  x.  r.  X.,  "  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  how  often 
would  I,"  &c. 

Baur  would  make  it  out  that  the  whole  Jewish  people  are 
apostrophised  under  the  terra  "  Jerusalem,"  as  the  centre  and 
home  of  the  nation.  This  interpretation  seems  improbable, 
when  we  remember  that,  when  the  Saviour  uttered  these  words, 
he  was  gazing  upon  the  city.  It  is  demonstrated  to  be  false 
by  the  context  in  Luke.     Immediately  before,  in  the  preced- 
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ing  verse,  the  Saviour  said  :  "  For  it  cannot  be  that  a  prophet 
perish  out  of  Jerusalem." 

This  passage  proves,  therefore,  that  Jesus  had  again  and 
again  preached  at  Jerusalem,  and  laboured  to  convert  its  inha- 
bitants. The  fourth  gospel  is  incidentally  but  convincingly 
sustained  in  attributing  a  prolonged  ministry  to  Christ,  and 
repeated  labours  at  Jerusalem,  by  the  synoptical  gospels  them- 
selves. But  suppose  a  writer  in  the  second  century  to  have 
set  himself  to  the  work  of  composing  a  fictitious  gospel  for  the 
purpose  of  indirectly  inculcating  a  dogmatic  system  of  his  own, 
how  certain  that  he  would  have  adhered  to  the  traditional 
view  of  the  course  of  the  Saviour's  ministry !  By  giving  it  a 
longer  duration,  and  introducing  visits  to  Jerusalem  and 
labours  there,  not  mentioned  by  the  received  gospels,  he  would 
only  invite  suspicion,  and  expose  himself  to  detection.  No 
advantage  could  be  conceived  to  follow  such  a  wide  departure 
from  the  prevalent  conception,  which  would  not  be  immeasur- 
ably outweighed  by  the  certain  disadvantages  and  perils 
attending  it.  It  must  have  been,  then,  from  a  regard  to  his- 
torical truth,  and  from  a  knowledge  of  the  facts,  that  the 
author  of  the  fourth  Gospel  has  so  constructed  his  history. 
And  this  author,  whoever  he  was,  had  an  authority  with  Chris- 
tians so  great  as  to  enable  him  to  vary  thus  widely,  without 
the  imputation  of  error,  from  the  prevalent  tradition. 

The  more  the  general  plan  of  the  fourth  gospel  is  examined, 
the  more  is  it  seen  to  rest  upon  the  solid  foundation  of  histo- 
rical verity.  The  progress  of  events  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  from 
the  beginning  onward  to  the  final  result,  is  clearly  understood 
from  this  gospel.  We  see  how  it  came  to  pass  that  though 
"  he  came  to  his  own,  his  own  received  him  not."  The  vacil- 
lation of  the  people,  now  turning  in  his  favour,  and  now,  as  he 
disappointed  their  expectations,  turning  against  him,  together 
with  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  implacable  hostility  of  the 
Jewish  leaders,  are  made  entirely  comprehensible. 

And  the  fourth  Gospel  alone  gives  an  adequate  explanation 
of  the  way  in  which  the  catastrophe  was  brought  on.  We  see 
how  the  consequences  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus  obliged  the 
Pharisees  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  most  decisive  measures 
against  Jesus.  It  was  this  event,  and  the  effect  of  it  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people,  that  precipitated  the  result.  In  regard  to 
this  closing  portion  of  Christ's  life,  we  have  in  John  the  clue  to 
the  solution  of  what  is  left,  in  part,  unsolved  in  the  other  Gospels. 
A  narrative  is  commended  to  credence  by  being  thus  consistent 
and  intelligible.  The  same  distinction,  the  same  verisimilitude, 
belongs  to  the  account  of  the  Saviour's  resurrection,  a  section 
of  the  history  in  which  the  synoptical  gospels  are  especially 
fragmentary.    In  John  we  have  a  view,  as  clear  and  coherent 
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as  it  is  artless  and  natural,  of  the  transactions  that  followed 
his  reappearance  from  the  tomb. 

2.  In  considering  the  credibility  of  the  fourth  gospel,  as  this 
question  is  affected  by  a  comparison  of  its  matter  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  other  three,  we  have  to  notice  the  difficulty  and 
apparent  discrepancy  upon  the  date  of  the  crucifixion,  and  also 
the  paschal  controversies  of  the  second  century,  in  their  bearing 
upon  this  point  of  chronology. 

It  is  well  known  to  every  student  of  the  Gospels  that  there 
is  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  statement  of  the  first  three  re- 
specting the  date  of  the  last  supper,  and  consequently  respect- 
ing the  date  of  the  death  of  Christ,  with  the  statement  of  John. 
All  the  evangelists  agree  as  to  the  day  of  the  week,  that  the 
supper  was  on  Thursday  evening,  and  the  crucifixion  on  the 
next  or  Friday  morning.  The  synoptical  Gospels,  however, 
appear  to  place  the  last  supper  in  the  evening  when  the  Jews 
ate  the  passover  meal,  i.e.  on  the  evening  of  the  14«th  Nisan, 
or,  according  to  the  Jewish  reckoning,  the  beginning  of  the 
15th  Nisan.  The  fourth  Gospel,  on  the  other  hand,  appears 
to  place  the  last  meal  of  Jesus  with  the  disciples  on  the  even- 
ing before  the  passover  supper  of  the  Jews,  i.e.  on  the  13th, 
or,  according  to  the  Jewish  reckoning,  the  14th  Nisan,  and  the 
crucifixion  on  the  morning  immediately  before,  instead  of  after, 
this  Jewish  festival. 

The  Tubingen  critics  regard  the  two  representations  as  really 
inconsistent  and  irreconcilable ;  and  on  this  ground,  as  they 
hold  that  the  fourth  Gospel  is  incorrect,  they  maintain  that  it 
could  not  have  proceeded  from  John.  If  the  two  representa- 
tions can  be  fairly  harmonised  with  each  other,  of  course  their 
argument  vanishes  with  the  foundation  on  which  it  is  built. 
Without  pronouncing  judgment  on  the  various  modes  which 
have  been  proposed  by  Dr  Robinson  and  other  harmonists  for 
reconciling  the  two  accounts,  let  us  consider  the  effect,  as 
regards  the  credibility  and  genuineness  of  the  fourth  Gospel, 
of  admitting  that  the  discrepancy  is  real  and  irremovable. 
The  diversity  of  the  principles  of  criticism  which  are  adopted 
by  the  major  part  of  the  able  defenders  of  supernatural  Chris- 
tianity and  evangelical  doctrine  in  Germany,  from  those  in 
vogue  among  us,  is  remarkably  exemplified  by  their  treatment 
of  the  particular  question  before  us.  Not  only  do  Neander, 
Bleek,  Meyer,  and  others  hardly  less  distinguished,  coincide 
with  their  adversaries  in  admitting  that  the  discrepancy  is  irre- 
moveable  ;  but  Bleek  builds  upon  it  an  earnest  argument  for  the 
credibility  and  apostolic  authorship  of  John.*     He  insists,  with 


*   It  should  be  stated  that  these  critics  do  not  consider  the  first  Gospel,  in 
its  present  form,  to  emanate  from  the  apostle  Matthew.    See  Neander's  Leben 
VOL.  XIII. — NO.  XLIX.  Q  q 
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much  force,  upon  the  improbability  that  a  writer  in  the  second 
century,  who  wished  to  be  considered  an  apostle,  would  con- 
tradict the  three  Gospels  and  the  accepted  tradition  of  the 
church  on  such  a  point  as  the  date  of  the  last  supper  and  of 
the  crucifixion.  Who  but  an  apostle,  or  one  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts,  would  think  of  making  himself  respon- 
sible for  such  a  deviation  ?  Who  but  an  apostle  could  hope  to 
be  believed  ?  In  a  word,  how  extremely  unnatural  that  a 
forger  should  think  of  assigning  another  date  to  these  leading 
facts  in  the  evangelical  history !  Bleek  also  endeavours  to 
shew  that  the  supposition  that  the  crucifixion  took  place  on  the 
morning  before  the  passover  lamb  was  eaten,  is  corroborated 
by  incidental  statements  in  the  synoptical  gospels  themselves, 
as  well  as  by  all  the  probabilities  in  the  case,  so  that  the  accu- 
racy of  the  fourth  Gospel,  in  this  particular,  is  established,  and 
thus  a  strong  argument  is  furnished  for  its  general  credibility. 

The  opponents  of  the  genuineness  of  John  attempted  to 
draw  a  support  for  their  cause  from  the  paschal  controversies 
of  the  second  century.  These  arose  from  a  difierence  in 
practice  in  regard  to  a  certain  festival  celebrated  about  the 
time  of  the  Jewish  passover.  There  was  discussion  on  this 
difference  in  which  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor  were  opposed 
by  the  Church  of  Kome,  on  the  occasion  of  Polycarp's  visit  to 
Anicetus  of  Rome,  about  the  year  160  ;  then  ten  years  later, 
in  which  Claudius  Apollinaris,  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  and  Melito 
of  Sardes  took  part ;  and  especially  at  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  when  Victor,  bishop  of  Rome,  proposed  to  break  off 
fellowship  with  the  Asia  Minor  bishops  on  account  of  their 
refusal  to  abandon  their  ancient  custom.  In  these  controver- 
sies, and  in  the  defence  of  their  practice,  the  Asia  Minor 
bishops  were  in  the  habit  of  appealing  to  the  authority  of  the 
apostle  John,  who  had  lived  in  the  midst  of  them. 

Everything  turns  upon  ascertaining  the  real  point  of  differ- 
ence and  the  real  character  of  the  Asia  Minor  observance.  So 
much  is  certain,  that  this  observance,  whatever  may  have  been 
its  origin  or  significance,  occurred  on  the  evening  of  the  14th, 
or,  in  the  Jewish  reckoning,  beginning  of  the  15th  Nisan. 
Baur  holds  that  it  was  established  as  a  commemoration  of  the 
last  supper,  the  passover  meal  of  Jesus  with  his  disciples  ;  and 
hence  infers  that  John,  whose  authority  supported  the  Asia 
Minor  observance,  could  not  have  written  the  account  of  the 
last  supper  in  our  fourth  Gospel. 

Jesti,  8.  10.  Bleek 's  Einl.,  s.  88,  seq.  The  first  Gospel  is  held  to  stand  in  sub- 
stantially the  same  relation  to  the  apostles  as  the  other  two ;  and  the  histori- 
cal position  of  all  three  is  indicated  in  Luke  i.  1,  2,  i.e.  they  record  the  things 
which  were  delivered  to  their  writers  by  eye-witnesses.  It  is  not  the  eye- 
witnesses themselves,  but  those  to  whom  they  spoke. 
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But  Baur's  argument  is  on  a  foundationof  sand.  It  is  clear 
from  the  earliest  discussions  on  the  subject,  that  the  difiference 
did  not  consist  in  a  diverse  mode  of  observing  the  same 
festival ;  but  that  in  Asia  Minor  there  was  a  festival  which 
did  not  exist  at  Rome.  This  commemoration  was  on  the  14th 
Nisan,  on  vrhatever  day  of  the  week  it  might  fall ;  whence  the 
adherents  of  the  Asia  Minor  custom  were  called  quartodecimani, 
while  Occidental  Christians  observed  Friday  and  Sunday  of 
each  week  as  the  days,  respectively  of  the  Lord's  death  and 
resurrection.  A  day  was  observed  by  the  Asia  Minor  Chris- 
tians which  was  not  observed  at  Rome.  Nor  is  there  any  pro- 
bability that  the  Asia  Minor  festival  was  established  as  a 
commemoration  of  the  last  supper. 

There  are  two  views  as  to  the  origin  of  their  festival.  It  was 
the  final  view  of  Neander,  and-  is  the  opinion  of  Meyer  and 
Schneider,  that  it  commemorated  the  death  of  Christ — the 
sacrifice  of  the  true  paschal  lamb,  of  which  the  Mosaic  paschal 
lamb  was  the  type  (I  Cor.  v.  7 ;  John  xix.  36).  If  this  be  the 
fact,  the  festival  accords  with  the  supposed  chronology  of  John's 
Gospel.  The  fragment  of  Apollinaris  has  been  supposed  to 
connect  the  Asia  Minor  festival  with  the  last  supper,  and  to 
defend  the  correctness  of  the  day  of  its  observance  by  an  appeal 
to  Matthew.  But  Schneider  forcibly  argues  that  Apollinaris 
is  reporting,  not  his  own  view,  which  was  that  of  the  quarto- 
decimani, but  the  view  of  a  smaller  party  of  Judaizers,  from 
which  he  dissents ;  so  that  Apollinaris  (as  also  the  fragment  of 
Hippolytus)  is  really  a  witness  to  the  agreement  of  the  quarto- 
decimani with  the  chronology  of  the  fourth  Gospel.  The  other 
hypothesis  concerning  the  design  of  the  Asia  Minor  festival,  is 
that  of  Bleek,  De  Wette,  and  others,  who  consider  this  festival 
to  have  been  originally  the  Jewish  passover,  which  the  Jewish 
converts  at  Ephesus  and  elsewhere  had  continued  to  observe, 
and  with  which  in  their  minds  Christian  ideas  and  associations 
were  more  and  more  connected.  In  particular,  there  was 
naturally  associated  with  it  the  recollection  of  the  last  supper 
of  Jesus  with  the  disciples.  There  was  no  such  reference 
originally  connected  with  the  festival,  nor  did  this  association 
of  it  with  the  last  supper  grow  up  until  long  after  the  death  of 
John.  This  apostle  did  not  interfere  with  a  commemoration 
which  he  found  established  in  Ephesus  and  other  places  in  that 
region.  Bleek  shews  that  the  theory  of  an  original  reference 
of  the  Asia  Minor  festival  to  the  last  supper  would  imply  an 
earlier  origin  of  the  yearly  Christian  festivals  than  we  have  any 
reason  to  think  belonged  to  them.  It  is  not  inconsistent  with 
Bleek's  general  view,  to  adopt  Schneider's  interpretation  of 
Apollinaris,  in  which  case  even  this  writer  affords  no  proof  of 
an  association  by  the  quartodecimani  of  their  festival  with  the 
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Saviour's  last  supper.  This  hypothesis  relative  to  the  character 
of  their  commemoration,  that  it  was  at  the  outset  simply  the 
Jewish  passover,  which  in  Rome  and  in  other  churches  where 
the  Gentiles  were  more  predominant,  was  not  kept  up,  appears 
to  us  to  be  best  supported.  In  any  case,  the  charge  that  a 
contradiction  exists  between  the  early  Asia  Minor  tradition 
concerning  John's  testimony  and  the  chronology  of  the  fourth 
Gospel  is  without  foundation. 

4.  The  discourses  of  Christ  in  the  fourth  Gospel.  These 
have  been  used  as  an  argument  against  the  apostolic  origin  of 
this  Gospel :  an  argument  founded  on  their  inherent  character ; 
their  relation,  both  as  to  form  and  matter,  to  the  teaching  of 
Christ  recorded  by  the  synoptical  evangelists  ;  the  portraiture 
of  Christ  which  they  convey;  their  fitness  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  are  alleged  to  have  been  spoken  ;  their  uni- 
formity, both  with  each  other  and  with  the  expressions  of  other 
characters  in  the  Gospel,  as  well  as  with  those  of  the  author 
himself  * 

Under  this  head  we  shall  chiefly  follow  Bleek,  regretting, 
however,  that  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  abridging  his  ex- 
cellent suggestions. 

That  the  discourses  of  Christ  in  John  stand  in  contrast,  in 
important  respects,  with  his  teaching  in  the  other  Gospels,  Ls 
not  denied.  The  first  question  is,  whether  the  contrast  is  so 
great  that  both  styles  of  teaching  could  not  belong  to  the  same 
person.  Here  Bleek  pertinently  refers  to  the  case  of  Socrates, 
and  to  the  opinion  that  is  coming  to  prevail,  that  the  repre- 
sentation in  Plato  has  much  more  of  truth  than  was  formerly 
supposed  ;  an  opinion  held  by  such  men  as  Schleiermacher, 
Brandis,  and  Ritter,  and  commended  by  the  apparent  necessity 
of  supposing  a  more  speculative  element  in  the  teaching  of 
Socrates  than  Xenophon  exhibits,  if  we  would  account  for  the 
schools  of  speculative  philosophy  that  took  their  rise  from  him. 
He  must  have  had  another  side  than  that  which  we  discern  in 
Xenophon's  record.  How  much  easier  is  this  to  be  supposed 
in  the  case  of  him  who  was  to  act  effectually  upon  every 
variety  of  mind  and  character  !  How  natural  and  inevitable 
that  each  of  his  disciples  should  apprehend  Christ  from  his 
own  point  of  view,  according  to  the  measure  of  his  own  in- 
dividuality ;  so  that  for  the  understanding  of  Christ  in  his  ful- 
ness, we  have  to  combine  these  various,  but  not  incongruous, 
representations  of  him ! 

But,  as  in  a  former  instance,  we  find  in  the  synoptical  writers 
proof  that  the  fourth  Gospel  in  the  character  of  the  discourses 
attributed  to  Christ,  does  not  depart  from  historical  truths.    As 
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to  their  form,  we  are  told,  especially  in  Matt.  xiii.  10,  seq.,  that 
the  Saviour,  at  least  in  discoursing  to  the  disciples,  did  not 
confine  himself  to  the  gnomes  and  parables ;  that  he  spake 
thus  to  the  people  on  account  of  the  dulness  of  their  under- 
standing, while  to  the  disciples  it  was  "given  to  know  the 
mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  The  statements  (Matt. 
xiii.  34 ;  Mark  iv.  34)  that  he  never  spake  to  the  people  save 
in  parables,  are  of  course  of  a  general  character,  and  fairly  in- 
terpreted, are  not  inconsistent  with  his  addressing  the  people 
at  times  in  accordance  with  the  reports  of  John.  Occasionally 
in  the  synoptical  Gospels,  moreover,  we  meet  with  expressions 
of  Jesus  in  striking  consonance  with  his  style  in  the  Johannean 
discourses,  and  thus  giving  us  a  glimpse  of  another  matter  of 
teaching  which  the  synoptical  writers  sparingly  report.  The 
most  remarkable  example  is  Matt.  xi.  25,  seq.  (compare  Luke 
xi.  21,  seq)  ;  the  ejaculation  of  Jesus,  beginning,  "  I  thank 
thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  because  thou  hast 
hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed 
them  unto  babes.  Even  so.  Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good  in 
thy  sight."  How  perfectly  in  harmony  with  the  style  of  Jesus 
in  the  latter  part  of  John  ! 

As  to  the  contents  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  it  is  freely  granted 
that  the  higher  nature  of  Christ,  and  the  relation  of  the  Son 
to  the  Father,  are  here  a  much  more  predominant  theme. 
Essentially  the  same  conception  of  Christ,  however,  is  found  in 
the  first  three  Gospels.  In  them  he  is  the  Son  of  God,  in  a 
higher  than  any  official  sense:  he  is  the  judge  of  the  world. 
And  in  several  passages,  we  find  him  claiming  the  lofty  attri- 
butes given  him  in  John,  and  in  the  same  style.  Thus  in  Matt, 
xl  27,  he  says,  "  All  things  are  delivered  to  me  of  my  Father ; 
and  no  man  knoweth  the  Son  but  the  Father  ;  neither  knotveth 
any  man  the  Father  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom  the  Son 
will  reveal  him.'^  This  mutual  knowledge,  exclusive,  super- 
human, and  perfect,  on  the  part  of  the  Son  and  the  Father,  is 
affirmed  here  in  the  peculiar  manner  of  the  fourth  Gospel  In 
Matt.  xxii.  41,  seq.  (compare  Mark.  xii.  35,  seq. ;  Luke  xx.  41, 
seq.)  we  have  a  plain  suggestion  of  the  fact  of  his  pre-existence. 

The  objection  that  the  discourses  of  Christ  in  John  have 
a  close  resemblance  to  the  style  of  the  evangelist  himself  and 
to  that  of  his  first  epistle,  is  obviated  when  we  remember  that, 
as  a  result  of  his  peculiar  relation  to  Christ,  the  Saviour's  mode 
of  expression  would  naturally  be  taken  up  ;  that  we  are  under 
no  necessity  of  supposing  that  he  aimed  to  give  a  verbally 
accurate  report  of  the  master's  teaching  ;  and  that  some  free- 
dom as  to  style  is  unavoidable  in  abbreviating  and  selecting 
the  portions  of  his  discourse  for  which  there  was  a  place  in  so 
brief  a  work.     All  this,  as  well  as  that  thorough  inward  diges- 
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tion  and  assimilation,  on  the  part  of  the  evangelist,  of  the 
Saviour's  discourses,  which  were  consequent  on  the  length  of 
time  that  had  elapsed  since  they  were  heard,  will  account  for 
the  peculiarity  in  question,  without  impairing  in  the  slightest 
degree  the  historical  truth  and  substantial  accuracy  of  the 
Johannean  reports. 

The  falsehood  of  the  assertion  that  these  discourses  are  ficti- 
tious and  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  by  the  writer,  after  the 
manner  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  historians,  is  evinced 
in  particular  by  certain  briefer  expressions  which  are  inter- 
spersed in  them,  and  which  admit  of  no  explanation  except  on 
the  supposition  that  the  reports  are  faithful.     A  signal  example 
is  John  xiv.  31,  where,  in  the  midst  of  a  long  discourse  to  the 
disciples,  occur  the  words,  "  Arise,  let  us  go  hence  !  "  *     They 
are  not  followed  by  any  intimation  that  the  company  actually 
arose  and  left  the  place  where  they  were.     On  the  contrary, 
the  discourse  goes  on,  in  the  words,  "  I  am  the  true  vine,"  &c. 
But  if  we  suppose  what  follows  to  have  been  spoken  by  the 
way ;  or,  which  is  perhaps  more  natural,  if  we  suppose  that 
having  spoken  the  words  first  quoted  which  summoned  the 
disciples  to   quit   the   place  where  they  were,  the  Saviour's 
interest  in  his  theme  and  love  for  them  led  him  to  go  on  still 
longer,  while,  it  may  be,  they  all  remained  standing,  then  these 
words  have  a  proper  place  and  meaning.     The  circumstance 
would  imprint  itself  on  the  recollection  of  John,  and  it  affords 
an  impressive  proof  of  his  fidelity  in  reporting  his  master's  dis- 
courses.   But  no  reason  can  be  given  why  a  forger  should  have 
introduced  this  fragmentary,  unexplained  phrase.     Had  he 
chosen  to  interrupt  the  discourse  by  such  a  phrase,  he  would 
infallibly  have  added  some  other  statement,  such  as.  Then  they 
arose  and  went.     This  little  phrase,  to  a  candid  reader,  is  a 
most  convincing  item  of  evidence.    Bleek  also  dwells  upon  the 
character  of  the  prophetic  utterances  of  Christ  in  John,  espe- 
cially of  the  predictions  relative  to  his  own  death.    The  fact  that 
they  are  in  the  form  of  intimations,  rather  than  distinct  declara- 
tions, will  better  account,  in  the  view  of  Bleek,  for  the  mis- 
understanding of  them  on  the  part  of  the  disciples.     The  form 
in  which  they  appear  in  John  wears,  in  his  opinion,  the  stamp 
of  historical  truth,  since  it  is  altogether  probable  that  in  this 
form  they  were  actually  spoken.     Especially,  as  Bleek  thinks, 
is  the  historical  fidelity  of  the  evangelist  shewn  by  those  pas- 
sages from  Christ  upon  which  the  evangelist  puts  his  own 
interpretation  drawn  from  an  observation  of  the  subsequent 
event.     Such  are  John  ii.   19,  "Destroy  this  temple,  and  in 
three  days  I  will  raise  it  again,"  where  we  are  told  that  the 
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obscure  reference  to  the  temple  of  his  body  was  discerned  by 
his  disciples  not  till  after  the  resurrection ;  an(i  John  xii.  32, 
"And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men 
unto  me,"  to  which  the  evangelist  appends  a  similar  explana- 
tion. There  can  be  no  doubt  in  these  instances  that  the 
apostle  has  faithfully  reported  the  sayings  of  Jesus ;  and  this 
fact  must  be  even  more  evident  to  those  critics  who  do  not 
hesitate  to  question,  in  these  cases,  the  perfect  correctness  of 
the  disciples'  interpretation. 

5.  The  Hellenic  culture  and  the  theological  point  of  view  of 
the  author  of  the  fourth  Gospel  are  made  an  objection  to  the 
Johannean  authorship.  They  prove,  it  is  maintained,  that  the 
work  does  not  belong  to  the  apostolic  age,  was  not  written 
either  by  a  Palestinian  or  by  any  other  Jew,  but  by  a  Gentile 
Christian  of  the  second  century.  In  the  notice  of  these  several 
points,  we  principally  follow  Bleek. 

(1.)  Was  the  author  of  the  fourth  Gospel  a  Jew  ?  It  is  ob- 
jected that  his  manner  of  referring  to  the  Jews  proves  him  not 
to  be  of  their  number.  Thus  we  read  of  the  "  Jews'  Passover," 
"  the  Jews'  feast  of  tabernacles,"  the  "  feast  of  the  Jews,"  the 
*'  preparation  of  the  Jews,"  the  "  ruler  of  the  Jews  "  (ii.  6,  13  ; 
iii.  1  ;  V.  1  ;  vi.  4  ;  viL  2  ;  xi.  55)  ;  and  frequently  the  author, 
alluding  to  the  adversaries  of  Jesus  and  those  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact,  speaks  of  them  in  general  as  o'l  'lovdahi.  This 
style  is  capable  of  explanation  only  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
Gospel  was  written  late  in  the  apostolic  age,  when  the  Christian 
church  had  come  to  be  fully  independent  of  the  Jewish,  and  by 
a  writer  who  was  himself  outside  of  Palestine,  and  addressed 
his  work  not  only  to  Jews,  but  also,  and  still  more,  to  Gentiles 
and  Gentile  Christians.  And  this  supposition,  which  removes 
the  difficulty,  is  itself  the  church  tradition  concerning  the  com- 
position of  John.*  But  independently  of  this  tradition,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  author  was  of  Jewish  extraction.  In 
proof  of  this,  Bleek  refers  to  the  writer's  familiarity  with 
the  Jewish  laws  and  customs,  which  is  so  manifest  in  his 
account  of  the  events  connected  with  the  Saviour's  death  ; 
to  the  pragmatical  character  of  the  Gospel,  so  far  as  the 
fulfilment  of  Old  Testament  predictions  and  promises  is  fre- 
quently pointed  out ;  and  to  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  these 
citations  are  translated  directly  from  the  Hebrew,  instead  of 
being  taken  from  the  Septuagint, — a  fact  that  is  conclusive  in 
favour  of  his  Jewish,  and  strongly  in  favour  of  his  Palestinian, 
origin.  It  occurs  to  us,  also,  that  Baur,  in  conceding  that  the 
author  professes  to  be  the  apostle  John,  may  be  himself  chal- 

*    Even  Paul  speaks  of  his  "  former  conversation  in  the  Jews'  religion :"  of 
his  profiting  "in  the  Jews'  religion"  Gal.  i.  13,  14. 
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lenged  to  explain  why  he  is  so  negligent  in  affording  evidence 
of  a  Jewish  extraction.  Surely,  so  expert  a  counterfeiter  would 
not  have  forgotten  a  point  so  essential  to  a  successful  attempt 
to  personate  the  apostle.  The  charge  that  errors  are  found  in 
John  inconsistent  with  the  hypothesis  that  the  author  was  a 
Palestinian  Jew  is  without  foundation.  That  Bethany  (the 
true  reading  for  "  Bethahara  beyond  Jordan,"  in  John  i.  28) 
was  either  the  name  of  a  place  in  Peraea,  or  was  a  slip  of  the 
pen  for  Bethabara  ;  that,  at  any  rate,  the  writer  did  not  mis- 
place the  Bethany  where  Lazarus  dwelt,  is  demonstrated  by 
John  xi.  18,  where  this  town  is  expressly  said  to  be  fifteen 
stadia  from  Jerusalem.  The  assertion  that  in  the  designation 
of  Caiaphas  as  high  priest  for  that  year,  a^-^n^iug  toZ  Iviavroij 
exsivov  (xi,  51  ;  xviii.  13),  the  author  implies  a  behef  that  the 
high  priest  was  changed  every  year,  is  entirely  unwarranted 
by  anything  in  the  text.  The  term  "  Sychar  "  for  the  old  city 
Sichem,  instead  of  being  a  blunder,  may  be  an  old  pronunci- 
ation of  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  of  that  time.  As  used  by 
the  Jews,  there  may  lurk  under  it  a  reference  to  the  hated  cha- 
racter of  the  Samaritans  ;  or,  finally,  it  may  be  simply  an  error 
of  transcription.*|- 

(2.)  The  objection  is  made  that  a  Galilean  fisherman,  like 
John,  could  not  be  possessed  of  so  much  Greek  culture  as  the 
fourth  Gospel  discovers.  But  the  family  of  John  were  neither 
in  a  low  station  nor  in  straitened  circumstances.  He  was  cer- 
tainly trained  by  his  pious  mother  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Old 
Testament.  He  may  have  been  early  taught  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, which  was  then  so  widely  diffused.  The  report  which 
the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  had  heard,  that  Peter  and  John 
were  unlearned  and  uncultivated  men  (Acts  iv.  1 3),  can  only 
signify  that  they  were  not  educated  in  the  schools  of  the  Rab- 
bis. Had  John  not  attained  some  mastery  of  the  Greek 
language,  it  is  not  so  likely  that  he  would  have  taken  up  his 
residence  in  the  midst  of  Asia,  where  only  Greek  was  spoken, 
even  by  the  Jews.  And  during  his  prolonged  residence  there 
his  familiarity  with  the  language  would  doubtless  increase. 

(3.)  The  type  of  doctrine  in  the  fourth  Gospel,  and  especially 
its  Christology,  have  been  thought  to  be  an  argument  against 
its  composition  by  John,  the  Palestinian  Jew.  In  particular, 
the  Logos  idea  in  John,  it  is  said,  was  an  Alexandrian  notion, 
borrowed  from  the  Greek  philosophy,  and  introduced  into 
Christian  theology  at  a  later  period.  We  cannot  enter  at 
length  into  the  discussion  of  this  point.  We  simply  say  that, 
as  regards  the  language  or  the  form  of  the  doctrine,  it  may 
have  been  derived  from  the  book  of  Proverbs  and  from  Sirach, 

♦   See  Week,  s.  209. 
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and  not  improbably  was  derived  from  this  source,  though 
further  developed,  by  Philo  himself.  Elsewhere  and  earlier  in 
the  New  Testament  itself,  if  not  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
yet  undeniably  in  the  Apocalypse,  we  meet  with  the  Johan- 
nean  terminology.  But,  even  if  the  language  pertaining  to 
the  Logos  came  at  first  from  the  Greek  philosophy,  it  may 
have  been  taken  up  by  John,  as  a  fit  designation  of  the  pre- 
existent  Christ.  Properly  qualified,  it  became  a  vehicle  for  con- 
veying his  conception  of  the  Son  in  his  relation  to  the  Father. 
In  the  use  of  this  term,  John  enters  upon  no  speculation.  He 
would  rather  turn  away  the  mind  from  vain  speculations,  from 
the  unprofitable  discussions  about  the  Logos  that  may  have 
been  current,  to  the  living,  historic  Revealer  of  God,  the  actual 
manifestation  of  the  Invisible  One,  the  Word  made  flesh,  which 
had  "  dwelt  among  us."  And  accordingly  after  the  first  few 
verses,  we  hear  no  more  of  the  Logos.  As  to  the  matter  of  the 
conception,  we  utterly  deny  the  theory  of  the  school  of  Baur, 
that  the  early  church  was  Ebionite,  regarding  Christ  as  a  mere 
man.  We  hold  that  this  theory  is  abundantly  refuted  by 
passages  in  the  synoptical  Gospels  and  Pauline  Epistles,  and  is 
proved  to  be  false  by  a  fair  view  of  the  early  history  of  the 
church.  The  theology  of  Philo,  it  deserves  to  be  remai'ked, 
contains  nothing  more  than  the  vaguest  conception  of  the 
Messiah,  and  is  throughout  far  more  speculative  than  ethical ; 
aftbrding,  therefore,  no  materials  for  that  conception  of  Jesus 
Christ  which  is  found  in  John,  and  which  only  an  intuition  of 
the  living  person  of  Christ  could  have  awakened.  The  concep- 
tion of  Christ  in  John  is  the  product  of  the  impression  made  by 
Christ  himself  upon  the  soul  of  the  disciple. 

(4.)  We  have  to  notice  another  objection  emanating  from  the 
school  of  Baur,  that  the  free  and  liberal  spirit  of  the  fourth 
Gospel  towards  the  Gentiles  is  inconsistent  with  the  position 
attributed  to  John  in  Galatians  ii.  9.  But  this  objection  pro- 
ceeds from  the  assumption  underlying  the  whole  system  of  the 
Tubingen  school,  that  Peter  and  the  other  Jerusalem  apostles 
were  radically  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  Paul  relative  to  the 
rights  of  the  Gentiles ;  that  they  were,  in  short,  Judaizers. 
We  hold  this  assumption  to  be  demonstrably  false,  and  the 
fabric  of  historical  construction  reared  upon  it  to  be  a  mere 
castle  in  the  air.  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  circum- 
stance of  the  inquiry  for  Jesus  made  by  the  devout  Greeks 
(John  xii.  20)  at  which  Baur  stumbles.  Even  in  Matthew, 
which  Baur  regards  as  pre-eminently  a  Jewish-Christian  Gospel, 
is  recorded  the  Saviour's  emphatic  commendation  of  the  Cen- 
turion's faith  (viii.  10,  seq.) ;  the  distinct  prediction  that  the 
kingdom  should  be  taken  from  the  Jews,  and  given  to  apother 
people  (xxi.  43) ;  the  injunction  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
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creature  (xxviii.  19) ;  the  prophecy  that  it  should  be  preached 
to  all  nations  (xxiv.  1 4) ;  and  the  parables  describing  the  uni- 
versal spread  of  the  gospel  (ch.  xiii.).  We  are  not  to  leave  out 
of  view,  in  considering  the  spirit  of  the  fourth  Gospel  with 
reference  to  Gentile  Christianity,  the  inevitable  effect  of  great 
providential  events,  of  which  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was 
one,  and  of  the  long  interval  of  time  during  which  the  distinct 
character  of  the  Christian  church  and  the  broad  design  of 
Christianity  had  become  more  and  more  plain.  In  this  objec- 
tion of  Baur,  the  attempt  is  made  to  uphold  one  false  proposi- 
tion by  another  that  is  equally  false. 

There  is  one  objection  not  to  be  separated  entirely  from  the 
one  last  considered,  but  which  is  more  serious  and  important 
than  any  we  have  named.  The  other  difficulties  which  we 
have  noticed,  though  not  unworthy  of  consideration,  vanish, 
and  in  most  cases  even  turn  into  arguments  for  the  contrary 
side.  But  the  difficulty  we  have  now  to  speak  of,  is  of  greater 
magnitude.  It  is  strongly  maintained  by  those  who  impugn 
the  genuineness  of  John,  that  the  Apocalypse,  which  they  hold 
to  be  his  work,  cannot  come  from  the  same  author  as  the  fourth 
Gospel.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  exists  a  great  disparity, 
both  in  language  and  thought,  between  the  Apocalypse  and  this 
Gospel.  "  The  language  [of  the  Apocalypse]  is  incomparably 
rougher,  harder,  more  disconnected,  and  exhibits  greater  errors 
than  is  true  of  any  other  book  in  the  New  Testament,  while 
the  language  of  the  Gospel,  though  not  pure  Greek,  is  in  a 
grammatical  view  incomparably  more  correct."  *  This  contrast 
between  the  style  of  the  two  books  was  stated  as  long  ago  as 
the  middle  of  the  third  century  by  Dionysius  of  Alexandria.t 
So  there  are  various  special  peculiarities  of  language  in  the 
Gospel  which  are  missed  in  the  Apocalypse.  "  A  still  greater 
and  more  essential  difference  is  discovered  when  we  look  at 
the  contents,  spirit,  and  whole  character  of  these  writings."  J 
Under  this  head,  Bleek  refers  in  particular,  to  the  different 
position  of  the  Apocalypse  with  reference  to  the  Jewish  people, 
so  opposite  to  that  of  the  gospel,  where  o)  'louSa/b/  is  often,  with- 
out qualification,  the  designation  of  the  opposers  of  Christ ;  to 
the  definite  expectation  of  the  second  advent  and  millennium, 
together  with  the  conception  of  antichrist  as  a  particular  indi- 
vidual, which  is  unlike  the  conception  found  in  1  John  ii.  18, 
seq. ;  iv.  3.  We  have  to  weigh  the  objection  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Gospel  which  these  differences  have  suggested. 

1.  The  impossibility  that  both  books  should  have  the  same 
author  is  not  established.  The  Apocalypse  was  written  shortly 
after  the  death  of  Nero  and  shortly  before  the  destruction  of 

•  Bleek,  a.  626.  f  Euseb.,  lib.  vii.  27.  J  Bleek,  s.  627. 
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Jerusalem.      The   interval   prior   to   the   composition   of  the 
Gospel  was  not  far  from  twenty  years, — a  period  giving  room 
for  important  changes  in  the  style  and  habits  of  thought  of  any 
writer  ;  an  era,  too,  most  eventful,  as  concerns  the  development 
of  the  plan  of  providence  relative  to  the  Jewish  nation.     That 
they  were  destined,  as  a  body,  to  reject  the  Gospel,  and  to  be 
rejected  of  God,  was  made  manifest.     It  must  be  confessed  that 
the  force  of  our  remark,  so  far  as  it  pertains  to  the  change  in 
style  and  modes  of  thought,  is  weakened  by  the  fact  that,  when 
the  Apocalypse  was  written,  John  must  have  been  sixty  years 
old  ;  a  period  of  life  after  which  important  changes  of  this  cha- 
racter are  less  likely  to  occur.     But  another  consideration  is  to 
be  taken  into  account, — that  the  mood  of  mind  and  feeling  out 
of  which  the  Apocalypse  was  written  was  altogether  peculiar 
and  extraordinary,  as  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  midst  of 
which  the  author  wrote.     The  same  author,  at  such  a  time, 
when  his  soul  was  stirred  to  its  depths  by  the  terrible  events, 
either  present  or  "  shortly  to  come  to  pass,"  and  writing  under 
the  impulse  of  prophetic  inspiration,  would  fall  into  quite  a 
different  style  from  one  that  would  be  natural  in  a  calmer  mood, 
when  his  only  object  was  to  set  down  recollections  of  Christ  and 
his  teaching.     Moreover,  there  are  not  wanting  various  points 
of  resemblance,  both  in  language  and  matter,  between  the  two 
works.    To  prove  this  relationship  we  have  the  authority  of  Baur 
himself,  from  whom  we  translate  the  following  passage  :  "  We 
cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  the  evangelist  put  himself  in  thought 
in  the  place  of  the  Apocalypsist,  and  designed  to  make  use,  for 
the  ends  aimed  at  in  his  Gospel,  of  the  consideration  enjoyed 
by  the  Apostle  John,  who,  as  apostle,  as  author  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, and  as  having  been  for  so  many  years  the  principal 
head  of  their   churches,   had   become  the  highest  authority 
with  the  Asia  Minor  Christians.      Nay,  it  is  not  merely  the 
borrowing  of  the  external  support  of  so  distinguished  a  name  ; 
there  are  not  wanting,  also,  internal  points  of  affinity  between 
the  Gospel  and  Apocalypse;  and  one  cannot  forbear  to  wonder 
at  the  deep  geniality,  the  fine  art  with  which  the  evangelist,  in 
order  to  transmute  spiritually  the  Gospel  into  the  Apocalypse 
[um  die  Apokalypse  zum   evangelium   zu   vergeistigen]   has 
taken  up  the  elements  which  he  has  conveyed  over  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Apocalypse  to  the  freer  and  higher  point 
of  view  of  the  Gospel."  *    Now,  admitting  that  so  close  an 
inward  relationship  connects  the  Gospel  with  the  Apocalypse, 
why  not  refer  this  to  the  natural  development  of  the  author's 
own  mind  and  the  progress  of  his  views,  rather  than  ascribe  it 
to  a  hateful  fraud  and  lie  ?    If  the  art  of  the  forger  was  so 

*  Baur's  "  Das  Christenthum,"  &c.,  s,  132. 
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clever  aud  admirable,  how  can  we  accept  Baur's  further  view, 
that  he  has  palpably  and  obviously  betrayed  himself?  What- 
ever opinion  is  entertained  of  the  authorship  of  the  Apocalypse, 
the  Tubingen  theory  is  convicted  of  a  gross  inconsistency. 

2.  But  even  if  it  were  established  that  the  Apocalypse  and 
the  fourth  Gospel  are  not  from  one  author,  the  verdict  must 
still  be  given  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  the  gospel.  Bleek 
agrees,  on  the  whole,  with  De  Wette  and  Baur  in  supposing 
that  we  are  compelled  to  reject  the  Johannean  authorship  of 
one  or  the  other,  and  in  common  with  Neander  and  many 
other  critics  of  the  evangelical  as  well  as  the  unbelieving  school, 
holds  the  opinion  that  the  Apocalypse  is  not  the  work  of  John. 
As  we  have  said,  provided  the  dilemma  can  be  made  out  to 
exist,  this  is  the  reasonable  opinion.  The  Apocalypse  has  no 
doubt  been  in  the  church  since  the  date  we  have  assigned  for 
its  composition.  As  early  as  Justin  Martyr  it  was  quoted  as 
the  work  of  the  apostle  John ;  but  its  genuineness  was  also 
early  questioned.  It  was  questioned  not  only  by  the  Alogi, 
but  also  by  the  Roman  presbyter  Caius  {circa  200)  who  like- 
wise ascribed  it  to  Cerinthus.*  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  the 
pupil  and  successor  of  Origen,  to  whose  opinion  on  the  style  of 
the  Apocalypse  we  have  adverted,  endeavours  to  prove  from 
internal  evidence  that  the  apostle  John  did  not  write  the  work, 
and  is  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  a  contemporary  of  the  apostle 
at  Ephesus,  John  the  presbyter.  Eusebius  leans  to  the  same 
opinion.  He  also  hesitates  about  placing  it  among  the  Homo- 
logoumena,  or  New  Testament  writings,  which  were  universally 
received  as  apostolical. •^  It  was  not  included  in  the  ancient 
Syrian  version.  Long  after  it  was  received  universally  in  the 
Western  church,  doubts  concerning  its  genuineness  continued 
in  the  East.  If  written  by  John  the  presbyter,  *'  a  holy  and 
inspired  man,"  as  Dionysius  supposes  him  to  be,  the  later  habit 
of  ascribing  it  to  the  apostle  may  have  been  a  mistake  for 
which  the  real  author  was  not  responsible.  And  if  the  denial 
of  its  genuineness  sprang  from  the  great  reaction  of  the  church 
in  the  second  century  against  Chiliastic  views,  it  was  supported, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Dionysius,  by  critical  arguments. 
The  evidence  for  the  apostolic  authorship  of  the  Apocalypse  is 
far  from  being  equal  to  the  accumulated  weight  of  evidence 
for  the  Johannean  authorship  of  the  fourth  Gospel.  For  the 
former,  the  main  proofs  of  a  composition  by  the  apostle  are  ex- 
ternal. In  the  case  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  besides  having  all 
that  can  be  asked  in  the  way  of  external  evidence,  we  are  able 
to  add  the  most  impressive  internal  proofs  of  its  genuineness. 
In  giving  the  internal  evidence  for  the  genuineness  of  John, 

♦   Euseb.,  lib.  iii.  28.  t  Euseb.,  lib.  iii.  25. 
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it  v'ould  be  a  great  oversight  to  omit  a  notice  of  the  proof 
afforded  by  the  last  chapter.  Every  reader  of  the  gospel  will 
observe  that  in  the  last  verses  of  the  twentieth  chapter  the 
author  appears  to  be  concluding  his  work.  It  is  evident  that 
at  least  the  last  two  verses  of  the  twenty-first  chapter  are  from 
another  hand.  One  opinion  is,  that  the  whole  chapter  ema- 
nates from  some  other  pen  than  that  of  the  author  of  the  Gospel, 
while  others  think  that  only  these  concluding  verses  constitute 
the  addition  by  another.  Let  us  first  take  for  granted  the  last 
supposition.  The  whole  chapter— these  verses  included — has 
been  connected  with  the  work  from  its  first  promulgation. 
These  verses,  then,  are  the  independent  testimony  of  one  who 
was  not  himself  the  writer,  to  the  fact  of  the  composition  of 
the  work  by  John.  If  John  be  not  the  author,  the  writer  of 
these  verses  was  an  accomplice  in  the  fraud.  But  suppose  the 
entire  chapter  to  be  written  by  him,  which  was  the  view  of 
Grotius,  and  is  held  by  many  living  critics  on  the  evangelical 
side,  as  well  as  by  Zeller  and  other  disciples  of  the  Tubingen 
school :  the  argument  is  then  stronger.  The  statement  in 
ver.  23,  relative  to  the  idea  that  the  apostle  was  not  to  die,  is 
one  which  could  only  have  been  required  shortly  after  his  death 
occurred.  Forty  or  fifty  years  after  that  event  there  could 
have  been  no  call  for  such  an  explanation.  The  appendix,  then, 
was  composed  soon  after  the  death  of  John.  Suppose  it  to  be 
written  by  friends  to  whom  he  had  delivered  his  Gospel,  and 
from  whom  it  went  forth  to  the  world,  and  the  whole  phenome- 
non is  explained. 

In  closing  up  this  array  of  evidence,  we  beg  the  reader  to 
apprehend  distinctly  the  position  of  Baur  and  his  school. 
When  these  critics  come  to  John's  Gospel,  they  have  to  give  up 
their  favourite  mythical  theory.  We  hear  nothing  of  the  un- 
conscious working  of  the  mythopoeic  faculty.  Here  is  no  col- 
lection of  tales  produced  from  the  unreflecting  imagination  of 
the  early  church,  brooding  over  their  departed  Lord.  But  the 
ground  taken  is  that  the  fourth  Gospel  is  a  stupendous  fraud, 
most  cleverly  executed, — a  deliberate  invention  of  incidents 
which  were  known  by  the  writer  never  to  have  occurred,  but 
which  he  has  framed  together  into  a  history,  not  scrupling  to 
introduce  an  ingenuous  lie  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  the 
reader  that  John  was  its  author  !  Whether  the  Gospel  bears 
the  marks  of  being  the  child  of  so  much  mendacity,  we  must 
leave  the  candid  reader  to  judge. 

It  is  incredible  that  a  work  of  the  power  and  loftiness  of  the 
fourth  Gospel  should  have  sprung  up  in"  the  second  century. 
Let  any  one  who  would  understand  the  difference  between  the 
apostolic  and  the  next  following  age  undertake  to  read  the 
apostolic  fathers.     He  will  be  conscious  at  once  that  he  has 
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passed  into  another  atmosphere.  He  has  descended  from  the 
heights  of  inspiration  to  the  level  of  ordinary,  and  often  feeble, 
thinking.  In  the  first  half  of  the  second  century  there  is  no 
writer  of  marked  originality  ;  none  who  can  be  called  fresh  or 
suggestive.  To  set  a  work  like  the  fourth  Gospel  in  that  age 
is  a  literary  anachronism.  That  a  writer,  towering  so  above  all 
his  contemporaries,  should  stoop  to  wear  a  mask,  and  gain  his 
end  by  a  hateful,  Jesuitical  contrivance,  is  a  supposition  bur- 
dened with  difficulties.  The  irrational  character  of  this  hypo- 
thesis Neander  has  well  shewn  in  a  passage  with  which  we  con- 
clude the  present  essay. 

"The  whole  development  of  the  church  from  Justin  Martyr 
onward  testifies  to  the  presence  of  such  a  Gospel,  which  oper- 
ated powerfully  on  men's  minds.  It  cannot  be  explained  from 
any  succeeding  mental  tendency  in  the  following  age,  nor  from 
the  amalgamation  of  several.  To  be  sure,  this  production  ex- 
isted as  a  representation  of  a  higher  unity,  as  a  reconciling 
element  with  reference  to  the  contrarieties  of  that  age,  and 
could  exert  an  attractive  power  over  minds  of  so  opposite  a 
kind  as  a  Heracleon,  a  Clement  of  Alexandria,  an  Irenseus,  and 
a  Tertullian.  Where  should  we  be  able  to  find  in  that  age  a 
man,  who  was  elevated  above  its  contrarieties  [gegensatze],  by 
which  everything  is  more  or  less  swayed  ?  And  a  man  of  so 
superior  a  Christian  soul,  must  needs  skulk  in  the  dark,  avail 
himself  of  such  a  mask,  instead  of  appearing  openly  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  all-conquering  truth  and  in  the  feeling  of  his 
mental  pre-eminence  !  Such  a  man,  so  exalted  above  all  the 
church  Fathers  of  that  century,  had  no  need,  forsooth,  to  shrink 
from  the  conflict.  He  must  certainly  have  put  more  confidence 
in  the  might  of  truth  than  in  these  arts  of  darkness  and  false- 
hood. And  how  can  it  be  shewn  that  such  a  man,  when  he  is 
contemplated  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  own  age,  would 
have  been  restrained  by  no  reverence  for  sacred  history,  by  no 
scruples,  from  falsifying  a  history,  the  contents  of  which  were 
holy  to  him,  through  arbitrary  fictions,  manufactured  in  the 
interest  of  a  given  dogmatic  tendency, — t  hrough  lies,  in  fact, 
which  were  to  find  their  justification  in  the  end  to  be  attained 
by  means  of  them  ?  And  how  unskilfully  would  he  have  pro- 
ceeded if,  in  order  to  attain  his  end,  he  presented  the  history 
of  Christ  in  a  way  that  was  in  absolute  contrast  with  the  uni- 
versally accepted  tradition !  Nay,  only  from  such  an  apostle, 
who  stood  in  such  a  relation  to  Christ  as  a  John  stood,  who 
had  thus  taken  up  into  his  own  being  the  impression  and 
image  of  that  unique  personality,  could  proceed  a  work  which 
stands  in  such  a  relation  to  the  contrarieties  of  the  post-apos- 
tolic age.  It  is  a  work  out  of  one  gush,  original  throughout. 
The  Divine  in  its  own  nature  has  this  power  of  composing 
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differences,  but  never  could  a  product  so  fresh,  so  original  in 
its  power  (urkraftiges)  proceed  from  a  contrived,  shrewdly- 
planned,  reconciliation  of  differences.  This  Gospel,  if  it  do  not 
emanate  from  the  apostle  John  and  point  to  that  Christ,  the 
intuition  of  whom,  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  gave  birth  to  it,  is 
the  greatest  of  enigmas."* 


I 
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History  of  England  from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Death  of  Elizabeth     By 
James  Anthoxy  Frocde,  M.  A.,  Late  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford 
Reign  of  Elizabeth.    Vols.  I.  and  II.      Second  Edition.      London 
Longman  &  Co.     1864. 

IN  these  volumes,  Mr  Froude  commences,  as  a  new  work,  what 
is  in  reality  a  continuation  of  his  History  of  England.  They 
introduce  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  That  reign  extended  to 
forty-four  years,  and  of  these  the  two  bulky  tonnes  before  us 
carry  us  only  over  the  first  nine.  At  this  rate  of  progress  we 
can  hardly  expect  to  see  the  close  of  the  work  in  less  space 
than  ten  volumes,  or  in  less  time  than  twelve  years.  A  large 
section  this  out  of  the  short  web  of  life ;  and  the  sad  experience 
of  Lord  Macaulay's  fragment,  like  a  broken  column  over  a 
premature  grave,  inspires  misgivings  in  regard  to  the  com- 
pletion of  such  a  work.  Should  it  be  destined  to  reach  its 
colophon,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  young  man  of  twenty,  as 
he  cuts  up  Mr  Froude 's  last  volume,  will  find  that  it  concludes 
a  work  which  began  about  the  time  when  he  was  sent  to  school 
in  knickerbockers  to  learn  his  alphabet.  Much  of  this  is  no 
doubt  owing  to  the  modern  style  of  history-making.  Instead 
of  being  treated  as  of  yore  to  a  philosophical  induction  of  facts, 
in  neatly  jointed  sentences,  flowing  on  in  a  stream  of  general 

*   Neander's  Ges.  d.  Pflanz,  u.  Leit.  d.  Kirche,  4  A.  B.  2.  s.  637. 

The  genuineness  of  the  fourth  Gospel  has  found  an  unexpected  supporter  in 
the  person  of  M.  Renan.  In  his  recent  "Life  of  Jesus,"  he  holds  that  the  exist- 
ence of  this  Gospel  is  presupposed,  just  as  we  have  attempted  to  prove,  in  the 
controversies  of  the  first  half  of  the  second  century.  By  the  force  of  the 
external  evidence,  and  also  by  the  historical  truth  which  he  is  compelled  to 
recognize  in  passages  of  the  narrative,  he  is  led  to  believe  in  the  genuineness 
of  at  least  the  narrative  parts  of  the  work. 

The  embarrassment  into  which  Renan  is  thrown  by  conceding  that  this 
history  of  Jesus  is  the  work  of  an  eye-witness,  while  he  is  yet  unprepared  to 
believe  in  miracles,  is  no  concern  of  ours.  We  leave  him  to  settle  this  matter 
with  his  disturbed  friends  of  the  Westminster  Review.  We  simply  record  it  as 
a  very  significant  fact,  that  a  writer  who,  in  treating  of  the  life  of  Christ,  plants 
himself  on  a  theory  of  naturalism,  is  yet  obliged  in  candour  to  allow  that  this 
Gospel  is  genuine.  Strauss  himself  was  for  a  time  inclined  to  adopt  the  same 
view,  and  was  finally  kept  from  doing  so  only  by  seeing  the  fatal  consequences 
that  would  ensue  to  his  entire  theory. 
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narrative,  we  are  now  introduced  to  its  personages  in  their  most 
private  and  confidential  moments.  The  historian  plays  the 
part  of  Le  Sage's  deft  spirit  Asmodeus,  enabling  us  to  penetrate 
throTigh  the  conventionalities  of  society,  and  to  witness  all  that 
is  going  on  within  doors.  We  are  admitted  behind  the  scenes, 
converse  with  the  actors  face  to  face,  and  catch  the  very  looks 
and  tones  with  which  they  delivered  their  sentiments.  To 
efiect  this,  something  more  is  needful  than  to  patch  up  a 
narrative  from  printed  authorities,  fortified  with  acts  of  council 
and  parliament.  The  secret  correspondence  of  the  time  must 
be  ransacked,  the  despatches  of  foreign  ambassadors,  and  even 
their  private  letters,  must  be  scrutinized  ;  tattered  pamphlets, 
moth-eaten  broadsheets,  pasquils,  poems,  every  thing,  in  short, 
but  "  especially  the  parchments,"  must  be  had  in  request  to 
bring  out  the  petty  scandal,  the  personel,  the  by-play  of  history. 
We  have  our  own  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  spending  so 
much  of  our  precious  time  over  these  curious  details, — curious 
only  because  they  were  previously  unknown,  or  because  they 
have  been  dug  out  of  old  cloisters  or  charter-chests,  on  the 
same  principle  that  some  zealots  have  prized  a  chip  from  the 
real  cross,  or  even  a  bit  of  the  rope  with  which  Judas  hanged 
himself.  But  we  refer  to  them  simply  as  accounting  for  the 
formidable  prolixity  of  this  pre-Raphaelite  style  of  history. 

Taking  these  two  volumes  as  an  instalment  of  what  may  be 
expected,  we  feel  deeply  indebted  to  Mr  Froude  for  the  in- 
struction and  entertainment  which  they  have  afforded  us.  In 
an  artistic  point  of  view,  he  need  not  dread  a  comparison  with 
his  contemporaries.  If  his  portraitures  fail  in  the  grandeur 
of  Lord  Macaulay's  cartoons,  they  excel  them  in  fidelity  to 
nature.  While  the  charm  of  Macaulay  lies  in  the  grouping  of 
his  figures,  we  would  say  the  art  of  Froude  lies  in  the  pose  of 
his  characters  Macaulay  shines  in  violent  contrasts  ;  Froude 
in  graphic  details.  In  other  historic  qualities,  we  have  still  less 
hesitation  in  assigning  the  palm  to  Mr  Froude.  If  we  miss  in 
his  pages  the  broad  judgment  and  deep  sagacity  of  the  finished 
politician,  we  see  as  little  of  the  blinding  bias  of  politics.  In 
vain  will  we  look  through  his  volumes  for  examples  of  historical 
truth  sacrificed  to  rhetorical  effect,  of  innocence  consigned  to 
infamy,  in  order  that  the  writer  may  indulge  in  a  luxurious 
paragraph.  In  short,  we  hold  him  to  be  vastly  superior  to 
Macaulay  in  point  of  historical  impartiality.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  our  leading  histories  of  England  have  come  from 
the  pens  of  laymen ;  but  if  those  of  Clarendon,  Hume,  and 
Macaulay  remain  to  prove  that  religious  prejudice  is  not  the 
exclusive  failing  of  churchmen,  Mr  Froude  may  be  justly 
proud  of  sharing  with  Strype  the  praise  of  that  candour  which 
is  commonly  expected  from  laymen. 


■ 
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In  another  point  of  view,  it  is  curious  to  observe  that,  like 
Lord  Macaulay,  Mr  Froude  is  indebted  for  the  main  interest 
of  his  volumes  to  the  history,  not  of  England,  but  of  Scotland. 
In  vain  has  he  attempted  to  impart  a  charm  to  the  courtships 
and  intrigues  of  the  Maiden  Queen.  We  turn  with  ineffable 
disgust  from  the  billings  and  cooings  of  that  priggish  old  maid, 
rendered  all  the  more  repulsive  by  discovering,  with  the 
aid  of  Mr  Froude's  magic  lantern,  that  these  marriage  projects 
were  anything  but  affairs  of  the  heart,  and  that  the  vixen  had 
never  the  intention  of  marrying  after  all.  And  yet,  page  after 
page,  councils  are  perplexed,  and  parliaments  convulsed,  and 
prime  ministers  are  driven  to  the  verge  of  despair,  by  her 
majesty's  matrimonial  freaks.  Equally  unsuccessful  has  our 
author  been  in  his  attempts  to  throw  a  dash  of  romance  into 
the  monotonous  tale,  by  introducing  the  adventures  of  the 
Irish  chieftain,  Shan  O'Neil.  It  must  have  cost  him  a  vast 
deal  of  pains  to  get  up  this  episode ;  but  who  cares  for  this 
Irish  savage,  with  his  "  saffron  mantle,"  and  his  grey  eyes 
gleaming  through  his  curling  hair.  Who  cares  for  his  speeches, 
which  "  sounded  like  the  howling  of  a  dog,"  or  the  attempts 
made  to  catch  him  in  a  trap,  with  a  fair  Euglish  lady  set  in  it 
as  a  bait,  or  for  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  O'Donnels  and  the 
M'Guyres,  or  the  troubles  of  "  the  Pale,"  or  wholesale  murders 
of  nearly  the  whole  "  Irishry  "  of  the  four  provinces.  In  vain 
does  cur  author  attempt  to  interest  his  readers  in  these  details 
of  pure  barbarism.  It  is  not  till  he  leaves  the  tame,  flat  scenery 
of  English  life,  and  gets  a  glimpse  of  the  hoary  peaks,  and 
picturesque  glens  and  gorges  of  Scottish  history,  that  he  finds 
scope  for  his  descriptive  powers.  What  would  he  have  done 
without  the  slaughter  of  Rizzio,  the  murder  of  Darn  ley,  the 
wiles  and  woes,  the  amours  and  revenges,  the  escapades  and 
lapses,  of  the  lovely  and  hapless  Queen  of  Scots  ?  To  these  the 
present  volumes  must  owe  their  main  charm,  in  the  eyes  of 
English  as  well  as  Scottish  readers.  To  these,  therefore,  we 
now  turn  our  attention,  selecting,  as  becomes  us,  those  features 
of  the  work  which  bear  directly  or  indirectly  on  the  fortunes 
of  religion. 

And,  first,  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the  obligation 
which,  with  all  lovers  of  truth,  we  owe  to  Mr  Froude  for  the 
candid  spirit  in  which  he  has  treated  the  reformers  of  Scotland. 
"  Tell  Goodall,"  said  Hume  in  one  of  his  private  letters,  "  that 
if  he  can  biit  give  up  Queen  Mary,  I  hope  to  satisfy  him  in 
everything  else  ;  and  he  will  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  John 
Knox  and  the  reformers  made  very  ridiculous."  And,  what 
with  magnifying  their  weak  points,  and  ignoring  their  virtues, 
what  with  ingeniously  setting  off  their  rudeness  in  contrast 
a^rith  the  graceful  manners  of  the  queen — as  our  painters  even 
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to  this  day,  in  .spite  of  all  rules  of  art,  represent  Knox  as  meet- 
ing Mary  in  the  hunting-field  armed  with  a  clasped  Bible  and  a 
Geneva  gown,  and  scowling  at  her  like  a  savage — he  has 
certainly  contrived  to  make  the  reformers  very  ridiculous. 
Mr  Froude,  on  the  contrary,  while  he  gives  up  Queen  Mary,' 
speaks  with  the  highest  respect  of  Knox  and  his  brethren. 

**  The  mass  was  no  longer  a  mode  of  Christianity  which  serious 
persons  could  defend,  but  a  Paphian  idolatry,  identified  with  the 
coarsest  forms  of  idolatry.  To  plain  eyes  un jaundiced  by  theology, 
it  resembled  too  nearly  the  abomination  of  the  Amorites,  or  the 
accursed  rites  of  Thammuz ;  and  the  northern  reformers  saw  in 
their  first  study  of  the  Old  Testament  the  antitype  of  their  own 
history.  They  construed  literally  the  order  to  keep  no  terms  with 
idol  worship,  and  in  toleration  or  conformity  they  found  the  rock  on 
which  the  chosen  people  had  made  shipwreck. 

"  Penetrated  to  the  heart  with  this  conviction,  John  Knox  be- 
came thus  the  representative  of  all  that  was  best  in  Scotland.  He 
was  no  narrow  fanatic  who,  in  a  world  in  which  God's  grace  was 
equally  visihle  in  a  thousand  creeds,  could  see  truth  and  goodness 
nowhere  but  in  his  own  formula.  He  was  a  large,  noble,  generous 
man,  with  a  shrewd  perception  of  actual  fact,  wlio  found  himself 
face  to  face  with  a  system  of  hideous  iniquity.  He  believed  him- 
self a  prophet,  with  a  direct  commission  from  heaven  to  overthrow 
it,  and  his  return  to  Scotland  became  the  signal,  therefore,  for  the 
renewal  of  the  struggle." — (Voh  i.  p.  104.) 

The  following  is  the  author's  estimate  of  the  Scottish  Refor- 
mation : — 

"  Far  different  was  the  form  assumed  by  the  Reformation  in  the 
two  kingdoms.  In  England,  it  was  the  revolt  of  the  laity  against 
ecclesiastical  authority;  in  Scotland,  the  Calvinist  elders  desired  to 
retain  for  themselves  the  supremacy  from  which  the  priesthood  had 
been  deposed.  Religion  north  of  the  Tweed  remained  the  basis  on 
which  civil  society  reposed ;  the  elect  ministers  of  God  were  the 
prophets  by  whom  his  will  was  made  known;  they  were,  or  sought 
to  be,  the  supreme  rulers  of  a  state  of  which  their  special  theology 
was  the  law  code,  and  where  moral  or  spiritual  sins  were  identified 
with  civil  crimes.  At  the  opening  of  the  Session  (of  Parliament 
1560),  Knox  '  preached  from  Haggai '  on  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple.  A  system  of  doctrine  was  prepared,  embodying  in  the  first 
form  the  entire  spirit  of  Calvin,  religious  and  political.  A  petition 
was  presented  by  the  Congregation  for  the  abolition  of  *  the  man  of 
sin,'  whose  representatives — *  those  murderers,  rebels,  and  traitors,' 
the  Roman  clergy — 'passed  their  time  in  whoredom,  adultery, 
deflowering  virgins,  and  corrupting  matrons ; '  the  congregation 
desired  the  establishment  of  pastors  in  their  place,  who  would  feed 
Christ's  flock  with  the  milk  of  the  word. 

"  That  Knox  represented  in  those  views  the  wishes  of  the  noblest 
of  his  countrymen,  the  after  history  of  Scotland  may  be  taken 
prove ;  but  as  yet  there  were  many  even  of  the  moving  party  uni 
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prepared  to  submit  to  him  ;  the  foundation  of  the  kirk  was  a  great 
thing,  but  it  was  not  every  thing  ;  there  appeared  to  be  truths  of 
earth,  if  not  truths  of  heaven,  which  Calvin's  formulas  failed  to 
reach  ;  and  the  Reformation  did  not  then  mean  simply  a  despotism 
of  ministers  in  the  place  of  a  despotism  of  priests.  '  Hey,  then  ! ' 
said  Maitland,  after  the  sermon,  '  we  may  all  bear  the  barrow  now 
to  build  the  house  of  the  Lord.'  "—(Ibid.  p.  269  ) 

With  these  statements,  in  the  main,  we  concur.  Mr  Froude, 
however,  like  all  southern  commentators  on  Scottish  church  his- 
tory, seems  incapable  of  distinguishing  between  the  immutably 
right  and  the  accidentally  wrong  in  the  policy  pursued  by  its 
reformers.  That  Knox  had  imbibed  Calvin's  erroneous  notions 
regarding  the  judicial  law  of  Moses,  and  that  in  the  tone  of  his 
preaching  he  more  nearly  resembled  him  who  came  "  in  the 
spirit  and  power  of  Elias,"  than  "  the  Lamb  of  God,"  whose 
way  he  was  sent  to  prepare,  is  beyond  all  doubt.  But  when 
Mr  Froude  wrote  that  "  religion  north  of  the  Tweed  remained 
the  basis  on  which  civil  society  reposed,  and  that  the  elect 
ministers  of  God  sought  to  be  the  supreme  rulers  of  the  State," 
he  was  surely  thinking  of  Calvin  in  his  little  republic  of 
Geneva,  and  had  forgot  that  Knox  protested  against  the  inter- 
meddling of  priests  with  civil  affairs,  and  that,  in  his  famous 
"  Appellation,"  he  appealed  from  the  ecclesiastical  to  the  secular 
jurisdiction,  in  terms  which  have  exposed  him  to  the  suspicion 
of  Erastianism.  The  other  charge,  that  our  reformers  aimed  at 
being^" supreme  rulers  of  a  State  of  which  their  special  theo- 
logy was  the  law  code,  and  where  moral  or  spiritual  sins  were 
identified  with  civil  crimes,"  holds  true  only  in  a  very  modified 
sense.  We  are  not  aware  that  they  sought  to  include  under  the 
category  of  civil  crimes  any  other  "  moral  or  spiritual  sins  "  than 
those  of  idolatry.  Sabbath -breaking,  and  the  grosser  forms  of 
profanity  ;  but  in  fact  the  main  distinction  between  them  and 
the  Romish  priesthood  just  lay  in  this,  that  they  held  these  to 
be  "  civil  crimes,"  and  taught  that  it  was  the  exclusive  prerog- 
ative, as  it  was  the  bounden  duty,  of  the  secular  powers  to  deal 
with  them.  By  so  doing,  they  may  have  assigned  too  large 
poAvers  to  the  State  ;  but  to  be  "supreme  rulers  of  the  State  " 
was  neither  their  theology  nor  their  ambition.  Never  were 
the  landmarks  of  the  civil  and  spiritual  provinces  traced  with 
more  precision.  What  they  chiefly  sought  was  to  secure  the 
spiritual  independence  of  the  church  "in  a  free  and  open 
assembly."  What  induced  Maitland  and  other  lords  of  the 
congregation  to  hold  the  Book  of  Discipline  in  so  much  dislike 
was,  that  it  proposed  to  provide  for  the  ministry  and  the  parish 
schools  out  of  those  lands  on  which  they  had  laid  their  own 
greedy  fingers.  And  what  induces  Mr  Froude,  we  fear,  to  aim 
this  stroke  at  our  worthy  reformers  "  north  of  the  Tweed,"  is  to 
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protect  by  a  side-blow  what  he  knew  to  be  the  weak  part  in 
the  EugUsh  establishment,  where,  sooth  to  say,  the  laity  is 
compensated  for  the  want  of  all  power  within  the  church  by  an 
ample  share  of  supremacy  over  her  from  without.  That  such 
men  as  Knox  should  have  occasionally  overstepped  his  spiritual 
province,  at  a  time  when  civil  freedom  was  so  little  known 
and  had  so  few  to  speak  for  her,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  and 
we  could  not  vindicate  him  in  fitter  words  than  those  employed 
by  Mr  Froude  himself,  when  speaking  of  his  freedom  in 
protesting  against  the  marriage  of  the  queen  with  a  Popish 
prince,  at  which  Mary  took  such  mortal  umbrage  : — 

*'  It  was  language  which  should  not  have  been  needed,  for  it  waa 
language  which  they  [the  lords  of  the  congregation]  should  them- 
selves have  used.  It  was  language  which,  with  the  necessary  change 
of  diction,  any  English  statesman  would  have  used  from  the  Kevolu- 
tion  till  the  present  day.  It  contained  but  a  plain  political  truth, 
of  which  Knox  happened  to  be  the  exponent." — (Vol.  i.  p.  530.) 

As  specimens  of  our  author's  style,  we  may  subjoin  the  fol- 
lowing extracts,  descriptive  of  the  two  queens  who  figure  in 
these  volumes  : — 

Elizabeth  and  Lord  Dudley. 

"  Love  for  Dudley,  Elizabeth  probably  did  not  feci ;  a  strong 
fancy  rather,  which  contradiction  made  more  violent,  and  from 
which  she  turned  away  herself  whenever  those  around  her  seemed  dis- 
posed to  yield.  She  proposed  to  make  the  favourite  appear,  and  the 
patent  was  drawn  out ;  but  when  it  was  brought  to  her  to  sign,  she 
cut  it  in  pieces  with  a  pen-knife,  saying  that  the  Dudleys  had  been 
traitors  through  three  descents.  A  lover's  quarrel  followed.  The 
lady  half  relented.  Kobin  was  clapped  on  the  cheek  with  *  No,  no. 
The  bear  and  the  ragged  staff  is  not  so  soon  overthrown ;  and  they 
were  as  great  as  if  they  were.'  But  when  the  courtiers  said,  '  Marry 
him,  then,'  the  queen  would  '  pup'  with  her  lips.  She  would  not 
marry  a  subject.  Men  would  come  and  ask  for  my  lord's  grace.  And 
when  they  said,  '  She  might  make  him  a  king,'  *  that  she  would  in 
no  wise  agree  to.' " — (Vol.  i.  p.  293.) 

"  The  secretary  (Cecil)  found  Elizabeth  at  Greenwich,  and  was 
admitted  to  a  private  audience. 

"  She  asked  why  he  had  come  over.  He  told  her.  She  said  she 
thought  as  much ;  and  he  had  better  have  stayed  where  he  was. 

"  But  he  was  not  to  be  daunted.  He  knew  his  mission  was  a 
perilous  one,  and  determined  to  go  through  with  it. 

**  He  spoke  of  the  antecedents  of  Lord  Robert  (Dudley's)  family, 
of  his  infamous  grandfather,  his  more  infamous  father  Northum- 
berland, and  of  the  hatred  felt  for  the  race  by  the  nobility. 

"  Her  majesty,  said  the  secretary,  in  his  report  to  Thrograorton, 
laughed,  and  turned  herself  to  one  side  and  the  other,  and  set  her 
hand  upon  her  face. 

"  The  murder  came  next 
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"  She  said  that  *  the  matter  had  been  tried  in  the  country,  and 
found  to  the  contrary  of  that  was  reported.'  Lord  Robert  was  at 
the  court,  and  none  of  his  (servants)  wera  at  the  attempt  at  his 
wife's  house,  and  that  it  fell  out  as  should  neither  touch  his  *  honesty 
nor  her  honour.'" — (Ibid.,  p.  2i)8.) 

The  Arrival  of  Mary  in  Scotland. 

"  The  Queen  of  Scotland  landed  on  the  pier  of  Leith  on  the 
morninf;  of  the  19th  of  August.  Though  her  coming  had  been  so 
long  talked  of,  her  appearance  took  her  people  by  surprise.  They 
had  made  no  preparation  for  her,  and  Holyrood  Palace  lay  among 
its  meadows,  with  the  black  precipices  of  Salisbury  Crags  frowning 
over  it,  like  a  deserted  ruin. 

**  But  the  princess,  who  was  returning  to  make  her  home  there, 
was  not  to  be  made  unhappy  by  small  discomforts.  She  established 
herself,  amidst  laughter  and  kind  words,  in  a  few  hurriedly  arranged 
rooms.  The  puritan  citizens  serenaded  her  through  her  first  night 
with  psalm  tunes,  and  she  thanked  them  for  their  kindness.  The 
dreaded  harlot  of  Babylon  seemed  only  an  innocent  and  graceful 
girl,  throwing  herself  with  confiding  trust  upon  the  loyalty  and 
love  of  her  subjects.  Her  mother's  friends  expected  to  be  recalled 
to  power.  To  the  surprise  of  all  men,  she  chose  for  her  chief 
advisers  her  brother  and  Maitland.  She  issued  a  proclamation  for- 
bidding the  Catholics  to  attempt  changes  in  the  established  reli- 
gion. For  herself  only  she  pleaded,  rather  than  insisted,  that  the 
promise  made  to  her  by  the  Estates  should  be  observed,  and  that 
for  the  present  she  might  have  her  own  service  in  the  royal  chapel. 

"  What  sour  austerity  could  refuse  a  request  so  gracefully  urged? 
The  Master  of  Lindsay  and  the  gentlemen  of  Fife  might  croak  out 
texts  that  '  the  idolater  should  die  the  death.'  Knox  might  pro- 
test that  '  one  mass  was  more  terrible  to  him  than  10,000  armed 
men.'  The  Council  were  Scots  as  well  as  Protestants.  They  could 
not  force  the  queen's  conscience,  and  drive  her  back  to  France. 
Lord  James  Stuart  stood  on  guard  at  the  chapel  door  while  mass 
was  being  sung.  Lord  John  and  Lord  Eobert,  her  other  brothers, 
took  charge  of  the  priests.  The  puritan  noblemen  came  in  from 
the  country  full  of  spirited  indignation.  A  few  hours  of  Mary's 
presence  charmed  them  into  loyal  toleration." — (Vol.  i.  p.  366.) 

We  have  said  Mr  Froude  gives  up  Queen  Mary.  He  does 
more.  Believing  in  the  genuineness  of  the  celebrated  letters 
and  love  sonnets  said  to  have  been  sent  by  her  to  Bothwell, 
and  published  in  Buchanan's  "  Detection,"  he  paints  her  in 
the  foul  colours  of  an  adultress,  a  traitress,  and  a  murderess. 
In  a  foot-note  he  promises  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  this 
correspondence  in  a  subsequent  volume.  We  seriously  ques- 
tion the  historical  fairness  of  this  postponement  of  evidence. 
History,  like  science,  must  furnish  its  proofs  as  it  advances ; 
its  bills  are  all  payable  at  sight.  Besides,  the  question  has 
been  already  largely  canvassed,  not  only  in  the  older  disser- 
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tations  of  Robertson  and  Laing  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of 
Goodall,  Whittaker,  and  Tytler  on  the  other,  but  in  the  later 
investigations  of  M.  Mignet,  who  is  very  hard  on  the  unhappy 
queen,  and  those  of  Miss  Strickland,  in  her  "  Lives  of  the 
Scottish  Queens,"  who  is  quite  fanatical  in  her  defence,  and  of 
M.  L.  Wiesener,  professor  of  history  in  Paris,  in  his  recent 
work,  "  Marie  Stuart  et  le  Comte  de  Bothwell,"  who  writes,  in 
answer  to  M.  Mignet,  with  great  ingenuity  and  force  of  argu- 
ment ;  so  that  if  any  point  remains  yet  undiscovered,  it  might 
surely  have  been  told  in  a  few  sentences.  Granting  that  the 
proper  place  for  treating  this  question  at  large  belongs  to  that 
period  of  the  history  when  the  correspondence  was  laid  before 
Elizabeth  and  her  council,  the  simple  fact  that  Prince  Labanof, 
in  his  collection  of  "  Lettres,  Instructions,  et  Mdmoires  de 
Marie  Stuart,"  which  fill  seven  splendid  quarto  volumes,  did 
not  consider  it  necessary  even  to  mention  that  correspondence 
as  a  piece  of  contemporary  scandal,  and  that  in  a  later  publica- 
tion he  expresses  his  conviction  that  the  pieces  in  question 
were  pure  fabrications,*  demanded  that  Mr  Froude  should 
have  said  something  to  warrant  the  public  confidence,  which  has 
been  so  greatly  shaken,  as  to  the  genuineness  of  these  docu- 
ments, before  weaving  them  into  his  narrative,  and  dipping 
his  brush  so  deeply  into  them  to  complete  his  dark  picture. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  question  is  still  sub  judice.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  have  the  character  of  Murray,  of  Knox,  and  of 
Buchanan,  which  the  Popish  and  Jacobitical  partizans  of  Mary 
have  deemed  it  necessary,  for  her  sake,  to  blacken  and  defame, 
but  which  we  rejoice  to  see  receiving  justice  at  the  hands  of 
Mr  Froude.  It  will  be  long,  we  trust,  before  the  Scottish 
public  at  least  can  be  induced  to  distrust  the  noble  integrity 
of  "  The  Good  Regent,"-f-  the  gruff  honesty  of  Knox,  or  the 

*  "  Avant-Propos"  to  "  Recherches  Historiques,"  &c.,  par  Wm.  Tytler. 
Paris,  1860. 

t  The  starting-point  of  the  prepossessions  against  Murray  among  the  par- 
tizans of  Mary  is  to  be  found  in  the  allegation  which,  if  well-founded,  would 
certainly  cast  a  shade  over  all  his  subsequent  conduct,  viz.,  that  he  insidiously 
betrayed  to  Elizabeth  tlie  secrets  of  his  sister  Mary  in  France,  and  was  bribed 
by  the  English  to  intrigue  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  her  coming  over  to 
Scotland.  It  is  amazing  that  Mr  P.  Eraser  Tytler  should  have  given  credit 
and  currency  to  this  report,  for  which  he  has  no  other  authority  than  the 
"  some  believed"  of  Camden  {apud  Kennet,  1.  387),  and  the  repetition  of  this 
"  belief"  by  Keith,  who  yet  has  given  a  letter  of  Lethington,  distinctly  repu- 
diating the  charge  of  "  meaning  to  debar  her  majesty  from  her  kingdom,  or  that 
we  should  wish  she  should  never  come  home,  for  that  were  the  part  of  an  unna- 
tural subject^'  (Keith,  Ap.  92).  Mr  Tytler  adds  a  letter  from  the  State  Paper 
OflBce,  to  which,  he  says  triumphantly,  "  I  owe  the  ddection  of  Murray's  in- 
trigues with  Elizabeth"  (Hist.  v.  179j.  This  letter  aflFords  no  such  proof; 
and,  as  if  to  furnish  an  antidote,  he  inserts  another  from  Throgmorton,  who 
praises  Murray  for  "  dealing  so  plainly  with  the  queen  his  sovereign,"  and 
refusing  the  bribe  of  a  cardiuaPs  hat  rather  than  betray  his  religion  (p.  182) 
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stern  fidelity  of  Buchanan,  or  to  believe  that  such  men  would 
be  guilty  of  the  double  baseness  of  charging  their  queen  with 
crimes  of  which  they  knew  her  to  be  innocent,  and  of  fabricat- 
ing documents  to  support  their  calumnies.  Then  w'u  have  the 
damaging  testimonies  of  Crawford  and  French  Paris,  the  one 
an  attendant  on  Darnley,  the  other  the  servant  of  Bothwell, 
which  seem  to  tally  with  the  letters.  And  lastly,  we  have  the 
letters  themselves,  pronounced,  first  by  the  Scottish  Parliament, 
and  next  by  the  Conference  at  York,  to  be  in  the  genuine  hand- 
writing of  the  queen.  On  the  other  hand,  besides  the  per- 
sistent denial  of  them  as  her  letters  by  Mary,  we  have  the 
strange  fact,  hitherto  unexplained,  of  the  refusal,  repeatedly 
made  at  different  times  by  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers,  to 
communicate  the  original  letters,  or  even  copies  of  them,  to 
the  Queen  of  Scots  and  her  commissioners,  during  the  Conference 
at  York,  and  on  the  7th "January  1569,  when  the  Bishop  of  Ross 
and  his  colleagues  were  admitted  into  the  presence  of  Queen 
Ehzabetb,  and  demanded  them  of  her  in  the  name  of  Mary 
Stuart, — a  refusal  which,  Prince  Labanof  says,  "  clearly  proves 
that  Burleigh  and  the  other  English  ministers  knew  well  that 
the  pieces,  if  produced,  could  not  stand  a  serious  examination.^' 
Another  startling  proof  of  the  innocence  of  Mary  has  been 
lately  discovered  in  a  letter  which  the  Countess  of  Lennox, 
the  mother  of  the  murdered  Darnley,  addressed  to  her 
some  years  before  the  death  of  that  princess.  This,  with 
another  letter  of  Mary  to  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  proves 
that  the  Countess  of  Lennox  acknowledged  the  injustice  of  the 
accusations  raised  by  herself  in  1568  against  her  royal  daugh- 
ter-in-law, at  the  instigation  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  became  re- 
conciled to  the  unhappy  princess,  and  expressed  her  trust  in 
God  "  that  all  shall  be  well ;  the  treachery  of  your  traitors  is 
known  better  than  before."* 

In  the  midst  of  these  conflicting  facts  and  proofs,  the  mystery 
appears  to  have  become  darker  and  more  complicated  than 
ever.  For  our  part,  we  see  only  one  way  of  accounting  for 
such  a  mass  of  contradictions.  Our  theory  is  a  very  simple 
one.  It  does  not  oblige  us  to  pronounce  on  the  genuineness 
of  the  famous  letters  and  sonnets.  It  leaves  the  characters  of 
the  Reformers  untouched.  It  saves  even  the  memory  of  the 
hapless  Queen  of  Scots  from  much  of  the  black  infamy  which 
has  gathered  around  it.  And  it  serves,  we  think,  to  account  for 
facts  apparently  irreconcilable,  and  for  the  extreme  views 
entertained  on  both  sides  of  the  question  by  writers  of  un- 

*  Strickland's  "Lives of  the  Queens  of  Scotland,"  vol  v.  Miss  Strickland 
thinks  the  letter  of  the  Countess  had  been  intercepted.  Frince  Labanof  shews 
it  was  not  ("  Pieces  et  Documents  relatifs  au  Comte  de  Bothwell,"  Pref.,  xv  ). 
Mary's  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  is  given  in  Keith's  App.,  145. 
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doubted  probity  and  penetration.  In  short,  looking  only  to 
the  undoubted  facts  of  the  case  during  the  disgraceful  period 
of  her  history  in  question,  our  verdict  would  be  that  of  "  Tem- 
porary Insanity." 

In  no  other  way  can  we  account  for  a  course  of  action,  in- 
volving outrages  on  common  decency,  not  to  speak  of  queenly 
dignity,  as  unlike  the  irreproachable  purity  of  her  earlier  life, 
as  it  stands  diametrically  opposed  to  the  quiet  propriety  of  its 
closing  years.  In  the  face  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  drawn 
from  undoubted  sources,  it  would  neither  be  common  justice 
nor  Christian  charity  to  assume  that  she  must  have  carried 
with  her  to  Scotland  the  worst  vices  of  the  French  court.  The 
levities  of  the  youthful  queen  were  severely  handled  by  Knox 
and  Buchanan ;  and  no  wonder,  for  they  saw  them  first  in  con- 
nection with  a  craft  and  fanaticism  which,  regarding  her  as  the 
tool  of  the  Guises,  they  could  not  fail  to  dread,  and  finally 
they  saw  them  in  the  lurid  light  of  the  tragedy  that  followed. 
But,  in  point  of  fact,  till  that  fearful  morning,  when  Edinburgh 
was  startled  from  its  slumbers  by  the  explosion  of  the  lone 
house  in  the  Kirk-of-Field,  Mary  had  not  betrayed  in  her  out- 
ward deportment  anything  on  which  prejudice  could  raise  a 
charge  to  her  dishonour.  And  yet,  as  subsequent  events  prove, 
a  baleful  change  had  come  over  her  whole  character,  mental 
and  moral,  for  some  time  before.  The  first  symptoms  of  this 
mental  hallucination  appeared  after  the  assassination  of  Rizzio 
— a  scene  of  horror  fitted,  in  the  state  in  which  she  then  was, 
to  have  unhinged  a  stronger  mind  than  that  of  Mary — after 
which  the  contempt  which  she  had  conceived  for  the  silly 
Darnley*  curdled  into  the  gall  of  hate  and  revenge.  Thence- 
forth, be  became  her  Mte  noire  ;  the  sight  of  him  became  a 
torture  ;  and  in  the  mysterious  process  of  derangement  it 
assumed,  at  last,  all  the  symptoms  of  monomania.  She  would 
mope  for  days  in  moody  melancholy,  declaring  that  "  she  wished 
she  were  dead."  Some  of  her  rude  nobles  engaged  to  "  make 
her  quit  of  him."  The  leading  man  in  the  conspiracy, 
Bothwell,  mainly,  it  would  appear,  from  his  professions  of 
sympathy  with  her  under  this  mania,  obtained  a  malign  and 
fatal  influence  over  her.  Her  liaison  with  this  detestable  man 
was  of  itself  a  proof  of  mental  alienation.  "  Brutal,  coarse, 
ugly,  some  say  one-eyed," f  a  dissolute  debauchee,  without  a 
virtue  to  redeem  his  native  unsightliness,  "one  of  the  worst 
men  alive,"  as  the  Duke  of  Bedford  reported  him,  "and  addicted 
to  the  most  abominable  vices,"  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  an 


^  The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  called  him  un  hutandeau—sxi  obsolete  term 
of  contempt,  denoting  "  a  high- bom  quarrelsome  coxcomb." — Strickland, 
vol.  iv.,  108. 

t  "  Etait  brutal,  grossier,  laid,  at  on  ajoute  borgne." — Wiesener,  p.  82. 
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object  less  likely  to  win  the  affections  of  the  refined  and  fasti- 
dious Mary.  Let  us  now  look  at  the  facts,  too  well  attested,  that 
she  lent  herself  as  the  tool  of  this  base  man's  designs  ;  that  she 
allowed  him  to  use  her  as  his  decoy-bird,  to  bring  his  victim 
within  his  power  ;  that  she  fawned  on  him,  and  cringed  to 
him — to  him  the  husband  of  another  woman  ;  that  she  should 
have  waited  on  the  man  she  hated  till  nearly  the  last  moment, 
not  leaving  the  house  of  death  till  an  hour  when  she  might  even 
have  been  suspected  of  having  herself  lighted  the  fatal  match  ! 
And  then  view  the  events  which  followed  with  such  fearful 
rapidity, — the  delay  in  bringing  the  assassins  to  justice,  Both- 
well's  farcical  trial,  her  loading  with  honours  the  man  who  was 
the  object  of  general  suspicion  and  execration,  the  pretended 
rape,  the  indecent  haste  with  which,  after  his  shameful 
divorce,  she  took  to  her  bed  the  reputed  murderer  of  her 
husband  ;  events  which  filled  Europe  with  horror,  and  her  best 
friends,  at  home  and  abroad,  with  consternation.  Let  us  look  at 
these  facts,  and  we  need  no  love-letters  to  deepen  the  dark- 
ness of  the  picture.  If  these  were  indeed  the  productions  of 
her  own  pen,  they  were  the  productions  of  a  madwoman. 
They  are  no  more  like  her  other  writings  than  night  is  to  day. 
But  neither  was  her  conduct  like  that  of  Mary  Stuart  in  her 
sound  senses.  The  common  people,  driven  to  their  wit's  end, 
could  only  set  it  down  to  the  influence  of  necromancy  or  dia- 
bolic potions.  It  resembles  nothing  so  much  in  modern 
times  as  the  cantrips  of  mesmerism.  Shakespeare  might  have 
had  the  Scottish  queen  in  his  eye  when  describing,  in  his 
"  Midsummer's  Night's  Dream,"  the  moonstruck  fascination  of 
Titania,  under  which  the  fair  princess  falls  madly  in  love  with 
Bottom,  the  weaver,  whom  she  finds  transformed  into  an 
ugly  brute. 

Equally  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  sanity  was  the  conduct 
of  Mary  when  viewed  in  a  political  and  religious  light.  That  on 
coming  to  Scotland  she  regarded  herself,  and  was  regarded  by 
her  friends  abroad,  as  the  main  prop  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
party,  who  looked  to  her  succession  to  the  English  throne  as 
the  surest  step  to  the  restoration  of  popery,  is  beyond  all  doubt. 
How  is  this  to  be  reconciled  with  her  whole  behaviour  during 
the  period  we  have  assigned  to  the  reign  of  mental  delirium  ? 
The  correspondence  of  Father  Edmonds  with  Cardinal  Laurea, 
testifies  that  all  the  hopes  of  Rome  were  annihilated  with 
Darnley ;  and  he  blames  the  queen  for  her  temporising  policy,  in 
not  adventuring  on  the  measures  which  had  been  prescribed  by 
the  Pope  and  urged  by  Darnley.  The  foreign  ambassadors  re- 
ported to  their  respective  courts  the  story  of  the  murder  "with 
bated  breath,"  utterly  at  a  loss  for  a  decent  excuse,  or  even  a 
feasible  reason  to  account  for  the  catholic  queen  renouncing 
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all  prospects  of  success  with  the  catholics  of  England,  uniting 
herself  with  a  man  who,  if  he  had  any  religion  at  all,  was 
nominally  a  protestant,  and  consenting,  at  his  request,  to  pass 
acts  in  favour  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  !  Her  correspondence 
with  the  Pope  and  his  legates  during  this  period,  abound  with 
proofs  that  they  suspected  the  sincerity  of  her  faith,  to  which 
she  could  only  reply  by  assuring  them  that  she  was  resolved 
to  live  and  die  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  After  all  that  has 
been  said  about  her  having  signed  the  league  for  the  extermi- 
nation of  protestants,  which  is  conceded  even  by  Mr  P.  F.  Tytler 
and  other  partisans,  there  is  strong  reason  to  doubt  that  she 
ever  put  her  name  to  the  document.*  We  see  that  Mr 
Froude  will  not  give  her  credit  for  sincerity  in  her  professions 
of  liberality,  even  when  she  thought  she  was  dying  during  her 
illness  at  Jedburgh.  But  really  we  see  no  reason  for  holding  poor 
Mary  chargeable  with  such  unnatural  hypocrisy.  To  our  mind, 
it  is  touching  to  see  the  better  nature  of  woman  coming  out  in 
the  delirium  of  madness,  so  natively  and  yet  so  illogically  ;  and 
when  we  hear  her  declaring  she  would  die  a  catholic,  and  yet, 
in  the  same  breath,  "  sending  to  the  neighbouring  kirks  to  be 
prayed  for,"  and  adding  in  her  simple  Scotch  (for  she  never 
learned  English)  that  "  she  never  persecuted  ony  of  her  sub- 
jects on  the  score  of  religion  ;  for,"  said  she,  "it  is  a  sair  thing 
and  a  meikle  prick  to  any  one  to  have  the  conscience  pressed 
in  sic  a  matter  ;"t  we  can  only  say.  Surely  this  is  not  the  Mary 
Stuart  whom  Knox  preached  and  prayed  against  as  "our 
Jezebel,"  and  whom  Elizabeth  long  after  dreaded  as  her  rival, 
and  in  whose  bloody  grave  was  buried  the  last  hope  of  popery 
subverting  the  protestant  throne  ! 

And  how  did  the  queen  act  after  awaking  out  of  this  horrible 
trance  ?  Exactly  as  other  people  who  have  been  restored  to 
the  right  use  of  their  mental  faculties.  The  horrible  illusions 
passed  away  shortly  after  her  marriage  with  the  unprincipled 
Bothwell.  Only  let  our  readers  look  in  and  contemplate  the 
following  domestic  scene  : — 

*'  She  was  married  in  her  '  dule  weeds '  [mourning  for  her  late 

*  Bisliop  Mondivi,  the  papal  nuncio,  writing  in  1666,  says  that  "the  queen, 
if  it  had  pleased  her  to  enter  effectually  into  the  policy  of  the  other  catholic 
sovereigns  in  Europe,  might  have  done  much  towards  the  restoration  of  her 
own  faith ;  but  nothing  could  induce  her  to  act  as  she  was  required  in  that 
matter.'"— ("Recueil  de  Lettres,  &c.,  par  Prince  Labanof.")  Mignet,  who  follows 
Tytler,  asserts  that  she  had  signed  the  league  ;  but  Randolph,  on  whom  Tytler 
relies,  retracts  the  cliarge  in  a  subsequent  despatch ;  and  Mondivi,  in  another 
letter,  written  after  the  murder  of  Darnley,  still  complains  of  her  non-compli- 
ance, and  blames  her  for  "  so  unjust  an  impunity  given  to  heretics,  which 
should  turn  to  the  total  ruin  of  her  majesty  and  of  that  poor  kingdom."' — 
Wiesener,  p.  86. 

t  Keith's  Hist.  Historic  of  King  James  the  Sext.— Strickland's  Lives, 
V.  23. 
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husband],  which  she  retained  several  days  after  the  marriage,  till 
compelled  to  '  shake  them  off.'  '  The  queen,'  wrote  Drury  to  Cecil, 
*  is  the  most  changed  woman  in  face,  that  in  so  little  time,  with- 
out extremity  of  sickness,  we  have  seen.'  She  said  to  De  Croc 
before  Bothwell,  'She  could  not  rejoice,  nor  ever  should  again.  Ail 
slie  desired  was  death.  The  next  day  being  alone  in  her  cabinet 
with  Bothwell,  she  was  heard  to  scream,  and  threaten  self-destruc- 
tion. She  called  for  a  knife  to  stab  herself;  or  else,  said  she,  I 
shall  drown  myself.'"  * 

The  whole  of  her  subsequent  history  tends  to  confirm  the 
hypothesis  which  we  have  ventured  to  suggest : — her  persistent 
denial  of  the  letters  to  Bothwell,  a  denial  which,  on  the  sup- 
position that  she  actually  wrote  them,  would  imply  a  total 
forgetfulness  of  what  had  passed  during  her  melancholy  de- 
rangement, but  which,  supposing  her  to  have  been  conscious 
of  having  written  them,  and  to  have  been  then  in  a  sane 
state,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  see  how  she  could  hope  to  make 
good ;  the  frequent  references  which  occur  in  her  correspondence, 
after  this  period,  to  "  her  late  husband,  the  king,"  while  the 
name  of  Bothwell  is  never  mentioned — as  if  the  mind,  bound- 
iug  over  the  frightful  chasm  that  intervened,  had  reverted 
to  the  days  of  early  love  ;  and  the  calm  perseverance  with 
which  she  asserted  her  innocence  in  the  face  of  facts  patent  to 
all  the  world  but  herself ;  to  which  we  may  even  subjoin  the 
last  link  in  the  mystery,  so  inexplicable  on  any  other  theory, 
the  recent  discovery  of  her  marriage-ring  among  the  ruins  of 
Fotheringhay  Castle,  with  the  monogram  of  "  Henry  and 
Mary,"  connected  with  true-love  knots,  which  we  are  willing  to 
suppose,  with  Miss  Strickland,  "  may  have  dropped  from  Mary's 
finger  in  her  death-agony  on  the  scaffold,  and  to  have  been 
swept  away  among  the  bloody  saw-dust  unobserved  ; "  in  which 
case,  we  are  ready  to  grant  that  this  poor  signet-ring  tells  its 
own  tale,  by  demonstrating  that  it  was  retained,  after  parting 
with  all  her  other  trinkets,  "  as  the  memorial  of  love  too  disin- 
terested ever  to  be  false."  f 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  unhappy  Mary,  during  the  brief 
period  which  elapsed  between  the  murder  of  Rizzio  and  her 
marriage  with  Bothwell, — a  period  of  only  fourteen  months, — 
we  find  all  the  usual  symptoms  manifested  by  persons  labour- 
ing under  mental  derangement ;  a  mortal  antipathy  towards 
those  whom  in  former  days  they  fondly  loved,  accompanied  by 
an  equally  abnormal  attachment  to  others  whom,  in  their 
sound  senses,  they  would  have  spurned  and  detested ;  an  entire 
disregard  to  common  decency,  and  to  the  ordinary  precautions 

*  Strickland's  "  Lives  of  the  Scottish  Queens,"  vol.  v.  293. 
t  lb.  vol.  vii.  475. 
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against  suspicion  and  detection  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
demented  courses  ;  the  sudden  abandonment,  without  apparent 
or  adequate  reason,  of  all  interest  in  matters  aifectinf^  the 
religious  consciousness,  the  personal  advantage,  the  hereditary 
convictions,  and  the  constitutional  tendencies  of  the  individual ; 
and  a  total  oblivion,  in  after  life,  of  scenes  and  transactions 
which,  were  they  to  be  realized,  would  render  memory  a  curse, 
and  life  an  unendurable  burden.  Christian  charity  inclines  us 
towards  a  verdict  which  has  so  many  presumptions  in  its 
favour,  and  which  brings  to  a  sad  question  such  a  satisfactory 
solution. 

We  are  far  from  acquitting  Mary  of  all  moral  blame  in  the 
fearful  tragedy  in  which  she  formed  so  prominent  a  figure. 
Doubtless  she  must  be  held  responsible  for  drawing  the  cur- 
tain which  darkened  her  mental  chamber,  by  yielding  at  first 
to  the  violence  of  her  passion.  But  the  human  mind  is  a  deep 
mystery  ;  and  recent  cases  shew  how  difficult  it  is,  after  all  that 
science  has  done  to  elucidate  mental  disease,  to  mark  the  line 
which  divides  the  malice  of  guilt  from  the  wanderings  of  lunacy. 
In  whatever  light  it  is  viewed,  the  history  of  the  unfortunate 
Queen  of  Scots  holds  out  a  moral  lesson  of  the  most  impressive 
character.  It  is  a  sad  exhibition  of  human  weakness,  which 
yielded  to  in  a  moment  of  temptation  may  wreck  the  peace  of  a 
whole  lifetime  It  is  a  mournful  parody  on  human  greatness, 
under  circumstances  the  most  favourable  for  its  display.  In 
"  the  unfortunate  Mary  "  we  see  one  who  was  possessed  of  every 
charm  to  captivate,  and  who,  under  better  training,  and  with 
a  better  faith,  might  have  been  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of 
princesses  that  ever  reigned  ;  but  whom  we  see  passing  through 
a  hurricane  of  passion  and  infatuation,  which  swept  away  honour, 
interest,  and  reason,  and  which  not  only  brought  her  to  a  bloody 
and  untimely  death,  but  has  suspended  her  memory  even  to 
this  day  between  the  pity  and  the  reprobation  of  posterity. 
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Journal  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Source  of  the  Nile.  By  Jodn  Hanning 
Speke,  Captain  H.  M.  Indian  Army  ;  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  ;  lion.  Corr.  Member  of  the  French  Geographical  Society.  Edin- 
burgh and  London :  W .  Blackwood  and  Sons.  New  York :  Harper 
Brothers. 

THE  great  event  of  the  year  1863,  in  the  department  to  which 
these  pages  are  devoted,  was  the  discovery  of  the  source  of 

*  By  Joseph  P.  Thomson,  D.D.,  New  York.    From  The  BibUotheca  Sacra, 
April  1864. 
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the  "White  Nile,  in  the  equatorial  lake  Victoria  N'yanza.*  The 
geographical  problem  of  centuries  approaches  its  solution  ;  the 
proverb  h'ili  quaerere  caput  has  lost  its  point.  This  discovery 
confirms  substantially  the  guesses  and  traditions  concerning  the 
lake  region  of  inner  Africa,  which  have  come  down  from  a 
remote  antiquity  ;  confirms  the  almost  discarded  report  of  the 
snowy  mountains  of  the  moon  ;  and  also  confirms  in  the  main 
the  geological  hypothesis  advanced  by  Sir  Roderic  Murchison 
in  1852,  that  "the  whole  African  interior  is  a  vast  watery 
plateau-land,  of  some  elevation  above  the  sea," — "  a  net-work  of 
lakes  and  rivers,"  discharging  themselves,  by  transverse  gorges, 
through  the  loftier  mountains  of  the  coast-lines.  This  hypotliesis 
was  suggested  before  Dr  Livingstone  had  traced  the  course  of 
the  Zambesi ;  and  when,  in  ]  858,  Captain  Speke  reported  his 
famous  discovery  of  the  Victoria  N'yanza,  Sir  Roderic  expanded 
his  hypothesis  with  regard  to  the  outlets  of  the  "central  reser- 
voirs" of  the  continent,  so  as  to  allow  of  a  possible  connection 
between  this  reservoir  and  the  Nile.  "  If  the  great  N'yanza 
shall  really  be  found  to  flow  into  the  White  Nile,  it  is  simply 
because  there  is  no  great  eastern  transverse  fracture,  like  that 
of  the  Zambesi,  by  which  the  waters  can  escape  ;  so  that, 
subtended  on  that  flank  by  lofty  and  continuous  mountains, 
the  stream  has  no  course  open  to  it  but  northwards."  It  was 
largely  due  to  the  enlightened  zeal  of  Murchison  that  the 
discoverer  of  the  Victoria  N'yanza  was  enabled  to  verify  his ' 
own  confident  belief  that  this  vast  inland  sea  "  gave  birth  to 
that  interesting  river,  the  source  of  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  so  much  speculation,  and  the  object  of  so  many  explorers." 

Before  giving  the  details  of  Captain  Speke's  discovery,  and 
in  order  that  we  may  measure  its  exact  scientific  value,  it  is 
well  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  state  of  the  Nile  question 
previous  to  his  first  expedition  with  Burton.  "  Of  the  sources 
of  the  Nile  no  one  can  give  any  account,"  was  the  despairing 
conclusion  of  Herodotus,  after  a  careful  digest  of  all  the  opinions 
upon  this  point  that  were  brought  to  his  knowledge  in  Egypt.f 
Strabo  compiled,  from  Egyptian  sources,  an  imperfect  account 
of  the  Astaboras  or  Atbara  (Tacazze)  and  of  the  junction  of 
the  Asjtapus  (Bahhr  el  Azrek  or  Blue  Nile)  and  the  Astasobas 
(Bahhr  el  Abiad  or  White  Nile)  to  the  south  of  Meroe.]; 
Pliny  adds,  "  from  common  report,"  that  the  Nile  "'  rises  in  a 
mountain  of  Lower  Muritania,  not  far  from  the  ocean  ;  im- 
mediately after  which  it  forms  a  lake  of  standing  water,  which 


*  Speke,  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  October  1859. 

•)•  For  the  state  of  the  Nile  problem  in  that  age,  see  Euterpd,  c.  19-35,  where 
all  known  speculations  of  geographers  and  reports  of  travellers  arc  discussed. 
J  Strabo,  xvii.  1. 
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bears  the  name  of  Nilides."*  From  these  authorities,  together 
with  the  brief  references  of  Seneca  and  Lucan,  Dr  Beke  infers 
that  "  in  or  previously  to  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
the  main  stream  of  the  Nile  had  been  ascended  as  far  as  the 
ninth  parallel  of  the  North  latitude,"  and  that  three  or  four  of 
its  principal  tributaries  were  known  ;  "  in  other  words,  the 
actual  personal  knowledge  of  the  Upper  Nile  possessed  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era  was  very  far  superior  to  that  possessed  by  the  civilized 
world  till  near  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century."t  We 
think  this  overstated  ;  since  the  most  painstaking  collation 
of  the  authorities  quoted  by  Beke  fails  to  yield  us  materials 
for  the  construction  of  an  accurate  map  of  the  Kile  above 
Meroe.  Herodotus  confesses  the  absence  of  any  definite 
knowledge  upon  this  point :  "  With  regard  to  the  sources  of 
the  Nile,  I  have  found  no  one  among  all  those  with  whom  I 
have  conversed,  whether  Egyptians,  Libyans,  or  Greeks,  who 
professed  to  have  any  knowledge,  except  a  single  person."  This 
was  the  scribe  at  Sais,  who  told  the  story  of  the  water-shed  at 
the  "  two  conical  hills  between  Syene  and  Elephantine,"  where 
were  unfathomable  fountains,  from  which  "  half  the  water  runs 
northward  into  Egypt,  and  half  to  the  south  towards  Ethiopia." 
But  the  wary  traveller  adds,  that  this  informant  "did  not  seem 
to  be  in  earnest  in  what  he  said."J  That  Strabo  had  never 
fairly  digested  the  fragmentary  accounts  of  his  predecessors 
is  evident  from  his  vague  statement  that  "  near  Meroe  is  the 
confluence  of  the  Astaboras  with  the  Nile."  Ptolemy,  deriving 
his  information  mainly  from  Greek  traders  to  the  eastern  coast 
of  Africa,  traced  the  sources  of  the  Nile  to  two  lakes,  situated 
far  to  the  south,  at  some  distance  asunder,  and  both  fed  from 
the  snowy  mountains  of  the  moon.  These  lakes  are  located 
by  Beke,  and  also  by  Kiepert,  in  about  7°  S.  lat ,  and  57°  and 
65°  E.  long.,  respectively.  After  all,  the  geography  of  the  Upper 
Nile,  as  conceived  by  the  ancients,  is  substantially  expressed 
by  Seneca :  "  magnas  altitudines  pervagatus.  et  in  paludes 
diffusus,  gentibus  sparsus."§  Such  was  the  report  brought  by 
the  explorers  sent  by  Nero  :  and  these  lagoons,  in  which  the 
sluggish  stream  was  supposed  to  lose  itself,  are  described  as  a 
fatal  barrier  to  the  discovery  of  its  source:  "immensas  paludes, 
quarum  exitum  nee  incolae  noverant,  nee  sperare  quisquam 
potest,  ita  implicitae  aquis  herbae  sunt." 

The  nineteenth  century  found  the  problem  of  the  sources  of 
the  Nile  substantially  where  Ptolemy  had  left  it  in  the  second ; 
since  in  the  long  interval  geographers  had  rested  in  the  belief, 

*  Nat.  Hist.,  V.  10. 

t  The  Sources  of  the  Nile,  by  Charles  T.  Beke,  Ph.  D.,  p.  61. 
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first,  that  the  Tacazz^,  and  next  that  the  Bahhr  el  Azrek  or 
Blue  river  (both  streams  of  Abessinia),  was  the  true  Nile. 
Diodorus*  portrays  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  a  tour  of  dis- 
covery in  the  marshy  and  desolate  regions  beyond  Meroe ;  and 
in  the  absence  of  commercial  enterprise  and  of  political  am- 
bition, these  sufficed  to  deter  explorers  from  that  field.  The 
Bahhr  el  Azrek  or  Blue  river  sustains  to  the  Bahhr  el  Abiad 
or  White  river,  at  their  junction  near  the  modern  Khartum, 
much  the  same  relation  as  the  Missouri  sustains  to  the  Missis- 
sippi after  their  union  ;  and  hence  this  was  naturally  mistaken 
for  the  parent  stream,  when  the  claims  of  the  Tacazze  had  been 
finally  abandoned.  But  since  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  White  river  has  gradually  come  to  be  recognised 
as  the  true  Nile,  and  the  curiosity  of  explorers  has  been 
directed  towards  its  source.  A  great  impulse  in  this  direction 
was  given  by  the  three  expeditions  of  Mohammed  Ali,  between 
the  years  1885  and  184)1.  These  discovered  the  Sobat,  and 
traced  that  stream  to  within  four  degrees  of  the  equator ;  but 
the  region  beyond,  and  the  course  of  the  principal  stream, 
were  left  unexplored.  What  has  since  been  accomplished  is 
distinctly  traced  upon  Petermann  and  Hassenstein's  Chart  of 
Inner  Africa,  especially  its  eighth  and  tenth  sections.  The 
points  ascertained  by  d'Arnaud  and  Werne  in  1840-41,  being 
the  second  expedition  of  Mohammed  Ali,  by  J.  Knoblecher  in 
1849-50,  by  Brun-Rollet  a,nd  Angelo  Vinco  in  1848-51,  by 
Petherick  in  1858,  by  Jules  Poncet  in  1860,  by  F.  Morlang  in 
1859-GO,  by  Miani  in  1860,  by  Antiuori  in  1860-61,  by  Peney, 
de  Bono,  and  Lejean  in  1861,  by  von  Harnier  in  1860-61,  and 
von  Heuglin  in  1861-63,  with  various  incidental  confirmations 
from  other  travellers,  cartographers,  and  missionaries,  are  all 
here  collated  upon  an  ample  sheet,  and  indicated  by  appropriate 
colours ;  yet  these  various  lines  of  travel  and  of  conjecture, — 
black,  brown,  blue,  purple,  orange,  red,  green, — while  they 
mark  years  of  patient  toil,  and  make  familiar  a  once  doubtful 
region,  all  fall  short  of  the  true  source  of  the  Nile.  It  is  only 
when  we  strike  the  route  of  Burton  and  Speke  in  1857-58,  and 
again  that  of  Speke  and  Grant  in  1861-63,  that  we  approach 
the  solution  of  the  great  problem.  We  are  now  prepared  to 
appreciate  the  results  of  Captain  Speke's  labours. 

Already,  in  1851,  Messrs  Krapf  and  Rebmann,  missionaries 
in  the  service  of  the  church  missionary  society  in  Eastern  and 
Ec[ul,torial  Africa,  had  announced  the  existence  in  that  region 
of  snow-capped  mountains,  of  which  the  principal,  the  Koenia 
and  the  Kilimanjaro,  lie  in  1°  45'  and  3°  S.  lat.,  and  between 
36°  and  37°  E.  long.     From  native  sources,  they  reported  also 

*  Diod.  Sic  ,  i.  30. 
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the  existence  of  a  lake,  the  receptacle  of  the  waters  from  these 
mountains,  through  numerous  streams ;  and,  at  a  later  date, 
Krapf  sought  to  identify  these  mountains  with  those  to  which 
Ptolemy  had  conjecturally  traced  the  sources  of  the  Nile. 
Again,  in  1856,  their  fellow-labourer.  Rev.  T.  Erhardt,  published 
a  map  of  Eastern  Africa,  compiled  from  native  sources,  in 
which  a  great  inland  sea  was  represented  as  filling  an  interior 
basin  in  the  region  of  the  equator.  In  a  memoir  accompanying 
this  map,  Rebmann,  arguing  by  analogy  from  the  physical  con- 
formation of  Africa  in  the  south  and  north,  advanced  the 
hypothesis  of  "  an  enormous  valley  and  an  inland  sea  "  in  the 
centre  of  the  continent ;  and  he  also  suggested  that  in  the 
mountain  barriers  to  the  eastward  "  must  we  look  for  the  more 
eastern  sources  of  the  White  Nile."  Dr  Beke  regards  the 
"  snow-mountains "  of  Krapf  and  Rebmann  as  belonging  to 
Ptolemy's  "  Mountains  of  the  Moon,"  which  he  would  transfer 
from  their  traditional  location  in  Abessinia  to  the  immediate 
region  of  the  equator,  parallel  with  the  eastern  coast,  in  about 
37°  and  39°  E.  long.  Captain  Speke  locates  these  mountains 
to  the  west  of  lake  N  yanza,  in  30°  E.  long.,  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  Tanganjika. 

In  1854!  Dr  Krapf  published  his  own  conjectures  with  regard 
to  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  in  the  following  terms  :  "There  can 
be  no  question  that  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  who  believed 
the  Caput  Nili  to  be  in  Ethiopia,  is  truly  correct ;  for  the 
Wakuafi,  whose  language  is  of  j^Ethiopico-Semitic  origin,  are 
in  possession  of  the  countries  which  give  rise  to  that  river. 
The  real  sources  of  the  Nile  appear  to  me  to  he  traceable 
partly  to  the  woody  and  marshy  land  of  the  Wamau  people, 
about  2^°  or  3°  south  of  the  equator,  of  whom  Rumu  wa 
Kikandi  told  me,  in  Ukambani,  in  1851."*  This  "marshy 
land  "  Dr  Krapf  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  "  paludes  " 
of  Seneca's  Quaestiones  Naturales  (Lib.  vi.) :  "Ibi,  inquit, 
vidimus  duas  petras,  ex  quibus  ingens  vis  fluminis  excidebat. 
Sed  sive  caput  ilia,  sive  accessio  est  Nili,  sive  tunc  nascitur, 
sive  in  terras  ex  priore  recepta  cursu  redit :  nonne  tu  credis 
illam  quidquid  est,  ex  magno  terrarum  lacu  ascendere  ?  Habeat 
enim  oportet  pluribus  locis  sparsum  humorem,  et  in  imo 
coactum,  ut  eructare  tanto  impetu  possit." 

The  publication  of  Erhardt's  map,  together  with  the  crude 
but  stimulating  conjectures  of  his  associates,  gave  a  new  im- 
pulse to  geographical  exploration  in  Eastern  Africa ;  and  in 
September  1856,  an  expedition  was  sent  thither  by  the  Royal 

*  "Travels  and  Researches  in  Eastern  Africa."  By  Rev.  i>r  J.  Lewis 
Krapf.  The  Appendices  to  this  volume, "upon  East  African  History  and  the 
Sources  of  the  Nile,  are  worthy  of  renewed  stiidy,  in  the  light  of  Speke's 
discoveries. 
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Geographical  Society,  of  which  Captain  R  F.  Burton  was 
pi"incipal  and  J.  H.  8peke  associate.  On  the  14;th  of  February 
1858,  this  expedition  reached  the  great  lake  Tanganjika,  which 
stretches  from  the  third  to  the  eighth  parallel  of  south  latitude. 
This  they  explored,  by  boat  and  coastwise,  to  its  northern  extre- 
mity, where  it  is  enclosed  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  which  Speke 
supposes  to  be  Ptolemy's  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  Returning 
to  Kazd  or  Unyanzembe,  where  Burton  was  obliged  to  remain 
as  an  invalid,  Speke  journeyed  northward,  and  on  the  3d  of 
August  1858,  struck  the  southern  border  of  the  great  N'yanza, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  Victoria.  He  heard  also  of  a 
river  upon  the  upper  side  of  the  lake,  which  was  believed  to 
flow  northward  to  the  sea  ;  but  as  he  was  only  a  subordinate 
in  the  expedition,  he  was  not  able,  at  that  time,  to  test  the 
truth  of  this  report.  Still  his  confident  opinion  was,  that  the 
Nile  would  be  found  to  take  its  rise  from  this  great  inland  sea. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  numerous  explorations  and  deter- 
minations made  in  the  twenty  years  between  the  first  expedi- 
tion of  Mohammed  Ali  and  the  expedition  of  Burton  and 
Speke,  had  reduced  the  problem  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile  to  a 
comparatively  limited  and  definite  area.  The  head-waters  of 
the  mystic  river  "inust  be  found  somewhere  between  3°  N.  and 
3°  S.  latitude,  and  between  28°  and  38°  E.  'longtitude.  A 
glance  at  the  map  of  Petermann  and  Hassenstein  shews  how 
completely  the  converging  routes  of  travel  during  those  twenty 
years  had  hemmed  in  the  enchanted  problem.  It  was  reserved 
for  Speke  finally  to  break  its  spell. 

When  the  discovery  of  N'yanza  was  announced,  Dr  Peter- 
mann made  the  following  judicious  comments  upon  the  state 
of  the  question  :  "  The  solution  of  the  old  problem  of  the  Nile's 
sources  will  yet  require  a  good  deal  of  labour ;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  travels  and  researches  made  by  Captain  Speke 
and  the  Protestant  missionaries  in  the  south,  and  by  the  P-^gyp- 
tians  and  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries,  the  region  yet  un- 
surveyed,  and  in  which  the  source  of  the  Nile  must  be  situated, 
is  so  much  circumscribed,  that  probably  a  single  journey  of  a 
scientific  traveller  proceeding  from  Zanzibar  to  Gondokoro, 
or  vice-  versa,  would  suffice  to  solve  definitely  this  famous 
geographicalt  problem . " 

In  October  1860,  Captain  Speke  was  again  at  Zanzibar, 
with  his  chosen  friend  Captain  J.  A  Grant  as  his  associate, 
prepared  to  enter  with  enthusiasm  upon  an  exploration  which 
he  felt  would  be  decisive.  From  Zanzibar  his  route  followed 
the  course  of  the  Kingani  river,  making  gradual  ascent  to  the 
Gara  country,  "  U-Sagara,"  a  hilly  region  forming  a  link  of  the 
great  East  Coast  Range,  and  stretching  westward  about  a  hun- 
dred miles,  from  the  bilurcation  of  the  Kingani  and  Mgdta 
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rivers  to  the  great  interior  plateau.  Upon  seeking  the  Usagara 
uplands,  he  thus  describes  the  scene  : 

"  Our  ascent  by  the  river,  though  quite  imperceptible  to  the 
eye,  has  been  500  feet.  From  this  level  the  range  before  us 
rises,  in  some  places,  to  5000  or  6000  feet,  not  as  one  grand 
mountain,  but  in  two  detached  lines,  lying  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees  from  N.  K  to  S.  W.,  and  separated  one  from 
the  other  by  elevated  valleys,  tables,  and  crab-claw  spurs  of 
hill,  which  incline  towards  the  flanking  rivers.  The  whole 
having  been  thrown  up  by  volcanic  action,  is  based  on  a  strong 
foundation  of  granite  and  other  igneous  rocks,  which  are  exposed 
in  many  places  in  the  shape  of  massive  blocks  ;  otherwise  the 
hill-range  is  covered  in  the  upper  part  with  sandstone,  and  in 
the  bottoms  with  alluvial  clay.  This  is  the  superficial  con- 
figuration of  the  land  as  it  strikes  the  eye  ;  but  knowing  the 
elevation  of  the  interior  plateau  to  be  only  2500  feet  above  the 
sea  immediately  on  the  western  flank  of  these  hills,  while  the 
breadth  of  the  chain  is  100  miles,  the  mean  slope  or  incline  of 
the  basal  surface  must  be  on  a  gradual  rise  of  twenty  feet  per 
mile.  The  hill  tops  and  sides,  where  not  cultivated,  are  well 
covered  with  bush  and  small  trees,  among  which  the  bamboo 
is  conspicuous  ;  while  the  bottoms,  having  a  soil  deeper  and 
richer,  produce  fine  large  fig-trees  of  exceeding  beauty,  the 
huge  calabash,  and  a  variety  of  other  trees.  Here,  in  certain 
places  where  water  is  obtainable  throughout  the  year,  and 
wars,  or  slave-hunts  more  properly  speaking,  do  not  disturb  the 
industry  of  the  people,  cultivation  thrives  surprisingly  ;  but 
such  a  boon  is  rarely  granted  them.  It  is  in  consequence  of 
these  constantly-recurring  troubles  that  the  majority  of  the 
Wasagara  villages  are  built  on  hill-spurs  where  the  people  can 
the  better  resist  attack,  or  failing,  disperse  and  hide  efiectually." 

On  leaving  the  Usagara,  Speke's  course  lay  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  to  Unyamu^zi,  the  "  Country  of  the  Moon," 
one  of  the  largest  kingdoms  in  Africa.  This  he  describes  as 
"  a  high  plateau,  from  3000  to  4000  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
studded  with  little  outcropping  hills  of  granite,  between  which, 
in  the  valleys,  there  are  numerous  fertilizing  springs  of  fresh 
water,  and  rich  iron  ore  is  found  in  sandstone."  The  Wan- 
yamii^zi  are  superior  to  the  negroes  generally,  as  agriculturists 
and  manufacturers  :  they  "  make  cloths  of  cotton  in  their  own 
looms,  smelt  iron,  and  work  it  up  very  expertly."  Their  capital 
Kaz^,  in  5°  0'  53"  S.  lat.,  and  33°  1'  34"  E.  long.,  is  a  principal 
depot  of  the  trading  caravans. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  1858,  Captain  Speke  made 
two  explorations  from  Kazd  as  a  depot ;  the  first  westward, 
with  Burton,  to  the  Tanganjika,  the  second  northward,  alone, 
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to  the  Victoria  N  yanza,  which  he  then  discovered.  He  now 
proceeded  in  a  course  bearing  north  by  north-west,  through  the 
Uzinza  country  to  the  Karagwe,  and  thence  to  the  country  of 
the  Uganda,  his  route  skirting  the  eastern  slope  of  the  "  Moun- 
tains of  the  Moon,"  as  identified  by  him  in  1858.  His  course 
was  determined  by  the  necessity  of  conciliating  the  chiefs  of 
various  powerful  and  jealous  tribes,  and  the  expedition  was 
obstructed,  imperilled,  and  at  times  well-nigh  defeated  by  the 
vexatious  exactions  of  these  "bloody  and  deceitful  men." 

A  great  part  of  Speke's  journal  is  made  up  of  the  monoto- 
nous story  of  his  hagglings  with  these  ignorant,  suspicious,  and 
cunning  lords  of  the  soil.  But  this  recital,  while  it  detracts 
somewhat  from  the  scientific  value  of  the  book,  both  certifies 
the  authenticity  of  the  narrative,  and  enables  us  to  appreciate 
the  cost  and  pains  of  the  exploration.  Moreover,  while  depict- 
ing the  characters  of  his  successive  African  hosts,  the  author 
unconsciously  reveals  his  own  character  as  one  of  courage, 
patience,  perseverance,  and  generosity,  rather  than  of  prudence 
and  tact. 

In  Usui  Captain  Speke  remarked  a  great  variety  of  facial 
features, — a  consequence  of  the  intermingling  of , tribes, — and 
in  particular  he  noticed  "  many  men  and  women  with  hazel 
eyes." 

In  Karagwe,  he  had  a  pleasant  detention  at  the  residence  of 
Rumanika,  the  most  intelligent  and  friendly  of  the  South 
African  princes.  Upon  leaving  Karagwe,  to  enter  the  Uganda 
territory,  Speke  .struck  upon  a  river  of  which  he  had  heard  in 
1858,  and  which  he  regards  as  an  important  link  in  the  moun- 
tain sources  of  the  Nile.  This  first  affluent  of  the  Nile,  the 
Kitanguld,  was  reached  on  the  16th  of  January  1862.  This 
river,  which  falls  into  the  Victoria  N'yanza  on  the  west  side, 
runs  at  a  velocity  of  from  three  to  four  knots  an  hour,  and  has 
an  average  breadth  of  about  eighty  yards.  "  I  viewed  it  with 
pride,"  *  says  Captain  Speke,  "  because  I  had  formed  my  judg- 
ment of  its  being  fed  from  high-seated  springs  in  the  Moun- 
tains of  the  Moon  solely  on  scientific  geographical  reasonings  ; 
and,  from  the  bulk  of  the  stream,  I  also  believed  those  moun- 
tains must  attain  an  altitude  of  8000  feet  or  more,  just  as  we 
find  they  do  in  Rtianda."  This  conjecture  was  published  by 
Speke,  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  August  1859.  The 
banks  of  the  river,  at  intervals,  are  covered  with  impenetrable 
forests  ;  and  long  before  reaching  the  N'yanza  the  traveller 
came  upon  "  a  rich,  well-wooded,  swampy  plain,  containing 
large  open  patches  of  water,"  which  are  said  to  have  been 
navigable  within  a  recent  period,  but  are  now  gradually  drying 

.  *  P.  263. 
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up.  Captain  Spake  conjectures  that  the  N'yanza  has  shrunk 
away  from  its  original  margin. 

Uganda  is  the  most  powerful  state  of  the  ancient  Kittara. 
The  Wahuma  or  Gallas  are  a  pastoral  people  of  Abyssinian 
origin.  Their  King,  Mtdsa,  wlio  rivals  the  king  of  Dahomey 
in  his  cruelties,  detained  the  expedition,  under  various  pretexts, 
for  the  greater  part  of  a  year ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  7th 
of  July  1862,  that  Captain  Speke  was  enabled  to  set  out  upon 
the  last  stage,  which  was  to  solve  the  great  problem  of  the  Nile. 
Journeying  by  slow  marches,  with  many  hindrances,  he  reached 
the  river  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-first.  "  Here,  at  last,  I 
stood  on  the  brink  of  the  Nile.  Most  beautiful  was  the  scene  ; 
nothing  could  surpass  it !  It  was  the  very  perfection  of  the 
kind  of  effect  aimed  at  in  a  highly-kept  park  ;  with  a  magnifi- 
cent stream,  from  six  hundred  to  seven  hundred  yards  wide, 
dotted  with  islets  and  rocks,  the  former  occupied  by  fishemien's 
huts,  the  latter  by  sterns  and  crocodiles  basking  in  the  sun, — 
flowing  between  tine,  high,  grassy  banks,  with  rich  trees  and 
plantains  in  the  background,  where  herds  of  the  nsunnti  and 
hartebeest  could  be  seen  grazing,  whilst  the  hippopotami  were 
snorting  in  the  water,  and  florikan  and  guinea  fowl  rising  at 
our  feet."  * 

Following  up  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  after  passing  several 
rapids,  he  came  upon  the  falls  (now  named  Ripon  Falls),  by 
which  the  N'yanza  pours  itself  into  the  Nile.  Speke  records 
this  discovery  with  a  tone  of  moderation  which  shews  that  with 
him  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion:  "Though  beautiful,  the 
scene  was  not  exactly  what  I  expected;  for  the  broad  surface  of 
the  lake  was  shut  out  from  view  by  a  spur  of  hill,  and  the  falls, 
about  twelve  feet  deep,  and  four  hundred  to  five  hundred  feet 
broad,  were  broken  by  rocks.  Still  it  was  a  sight  that  attracted 
one  to  it  for  hours — the  roar  of  the  waters,  the  thousands  of 
passenger  fish,  leaping  at  the  falls,  with  all  their  might,  the 
Wasoga  and  Waganda  fishermen  coming  out  in  boats  and 
taking  post  on  all  the  rocks  with  rod  and  hook,  hippopotami 
and  crocodiles  lying  sleepily  on  the  water,  the  men  at  work 
above  the  falls,  and  cattle  driven  down  to  drink  at  the  margin 
of  the  lake— made  in  all,  with  the  pretty  nature  of  the  country, 
— small  hills,  grassy-topped,  with  trees  on  the  hills,  and  gardens 
on  the  lower  slopes, — as  interesting  a  picture  as  one  could  wish 
to  see.  The  expedition  had  now  performed  its  functions.  I 
saw  that  old  father  Nile,  without  any  doubt,  rises  in  the  Vic- 
toria N'yanza,  and,  as  I  had  foretold,  that  lake  was  the  great 
source  of  the  holy  river  which  cradled  the  first  founder  of  our 
religious  belief.     I  mourned,  however,  when  I  thought  how 

♦  Page  458. 
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much  I  had  lost  by  the  delays  in  the  journey,  it  having 
deprived  me  of  the  pleasure  of  going  to  look  at  the  furthest 
corner  of  the  N'yanza  to  see  what  connection  there  was,  by 
the  strait  so  spoken  of,  with  it  and  the  other  lake  where  the 
Waganda  went  to  get  their  salt,  and  from  which  another  river 
flowed  to  the  north,  making  '  Usoga  an  island.'  But  I  felt  I 
ought  to  be  content  with  what  I  had  been  spared  to  accom- 
plish ;  for  I  had  seen  full  half  of  the  lake,  and  had  confirmation 
given  me  of  the  other  half,  by  means  of  which  I  knew  all  about 
the  lake,  as  far,  at  least,  as  the  chief  objects  of  geographical 
importance  were  concerned." 

From  this  point,  Captain  Speke  journeyed  north  by  north- 
west, following  mainly  the  direction  of  the  river,  though  at 
times  deviating  considerably  from  its  banks,  and  once  losing  it 
for  several  days,  where  the  Nile  makes  a  detour  westward 
about  sixty  miles  from  Kaiuma  Falls  to  the  Little  Luta  Nzig^. 
The  connection  of  this  salt  and  marshy  lake  with  the  drainage 
of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  Captain  Speke  had  already 
satisfactorily  established  ;  it  is  therefore  the  more  to  be  re- 
gretted that  tribal  wars  in  that  vicinity  prevented  him  from 
verifying  by  personal  observation  the  common  report  of  the 
junction  of  the  Little  Luta  with  the  Nile.  This  junction  takes 
place  in  the  Madi  country,  which  Speke  describes  as  a  marshy 
flat.  May  not  the  "  paludes"  of  iSeneca  be  sought  in  this 
direction  ? 

Again  striking  the  main  stream,  in  3°  40'  N.  lat.,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Asua,  which  drains  the  north-east  corner  of 
the  N  yanza,  Captain  Speke  followed  its  course  to  Gondokoro 
in  4°  54'  N.  lat.  and  31°  46'  E.  long.,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
loth  of  February  1863,  having  left  Zanzibar  on  the  2d  of 
October  1860.  Here  he  met  Petherick's  party,  which  had 
been  equipped  for  his  relief — a  duty  which  Speke  complains 
was  neglected  for  the  sake  of  trading  in  ivory.  We  notice  with 
regret  the  disposition  of  Captain  Speke  to  speak  slightingly  of 
other  explorers,  and  even  to  dwarf  the  truly  important  and 
valuable  labours  of  his  associate  Captain  Grant.  Such  expe- 
dients are  not  needed  by  one  who  can  claim  the  exclusive 
honour  of  the  discovery  of  the  N'yanza  and  of  its  connection 
with  the  Nile.  Captain  Speke  gives  the  following  as  the  net 
results  of  his  labours  : — 

"  Let  us  now  sum  up  the  whole,  and  see  what  it  is  worth. 
Comparative  information  assured  me  that  there  was  as  much 
water  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake  as  there  is  on  the  western ; 
if  anything,  rather  more.  The  most  remote  waters,  or  top  head 
of  the  Nile,  is  the  southern  end  of  the  lake,  situated  "close  on 
the  third  degree  of  south  latitude,  which  gives  to  the  Nile  the 
surprising  length,  in  direct  measurement,  rolling  over  thirty- 
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four  degrees  of  latitude,  of  above  2300  miles,  or  more  than  one- 
eleventh  of  the  circumference  of  our  globe.  Now,  from  this 
southern  point,  round  by  the  west  to  where  the  great  Nile 
stream  issues,  there  is  only  one  feeder  of  any  importance,  and 
that  is  the  Kitangul^  River,  while  from  the  southernmost  point, 
round  by  the  east  to  the  strait,  there  are  no  rivers  at  all  of  any 
importance ;  for  the  travelled  Arabs,  one  and  all,  aver,  that 
from  the  west  to  the  snow-clad  Kilimanjaro  to  the  lake,  where 
it  is  cut  by  the  second  degree  and  also  the  first  degree  of  south 
latitude,  there  are  salt  lakes  and  salt  plains,  and  the  country  is 
hilly,  not  unlike  Unyamudzi ;  but  they  said  there  were  no 
great  rivers,  and  the  country  was  so  scantily  watered,  having 
only  occasional  runnels  and  rivulets,  that  they  had  always  to 
make  long  marches  in  order  to  find  water  when  they  went  on 
their  trading  journeys  ;  and  further,  those  Arabs  who  crossed 
the  strait,  when  they  readied  Usoga,  as  mentioned  before 
during  the  late  interregnum,  crossed  no  river  either." 

This  is  a  very  modest  statement ;  and  yet  we  cannot  quite 
adopt  the  author's  confident  tone  with  regard  to  the  eastern 
side  of  N'yanza. 

Three  points  remain  to  be  determined :  First,  what  affluents, 
if  any,  the  Victoria  N'yanza  receives  upon  its  eastern  side,  yet 
unexplored.  Secondly,  what  is  the  exact  connection  between 
the  Nile,  the  Little  Luta  Nz\g4  and  the  crescent-shaped 
mountains  at  the  head  of  lake  Tanganyika.  Thirdly,  are 
these  mountains  to  be  regarded  as  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon, 
or  must  these  be  found  upon  the  eastern  side  of  N'yanza  ?  Dr 
Beke  still  contends  stoutly  for  the  latter  opinion,  and  that 
there  will  yet  be  found  a  great  eastern  affluent  flowing  into 
N'yanza  from  these  mountains,  which  will  prove  to  be  the  Nile 
of  Ptolemy.  Captain  Speke  argues,  per  contra,  that  the 
name  "  Mountains  of  the  Moon  "  was  derived  from  (Jnyamti^zi, 
which  signifies  the  country  of  the  moon  ;  that  the  Wauyamuezi, 
the  people  of  the  moon,  have  from  time  immemorial  visited 
the  eastern  coast  for  trade ;  and  that  the  name  of  the  people 
and  their  country  was  given  to  mountains  which  they  reported 
to  exist,  but  which  inquirers  at  the  coast  confounded  with  the 
snowy  peaks  of  Koenia  and  Kilimanjaro.  It  is  certan  at  last 
that  the  supposed  equatorial  line  of  mountains  that  so  long 
figured  upon  the  maps  as  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  was  a 
geographical  fiction.  The  N'yanza  belt  is  a  great  plateau, 
from  which  there  is  a  descent  to  the  Tanganyika.  This  lake, 
Speke  supposes,  firom  native  authority,  to  have  an  outlet 
through  the  Marungii  river,  thus  forming  one  of  a  chain  of 
lakes  leading  to  the  Nyasvsa  of  Dr  Livingstone,  and  through  it, 
by  the  Zambezi,  to  the  sea.  We  cannot  sufficiently  honour 
the  enterprise  and  fidelity  which  have  gained  such  solid  and 
substantial  results  upon  the  great  problem  of  the  Nile. 
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It  must  be  peculiarly  gratifying  to  Captain  Speke  to  be  able 
to  answer,  with  the  tangible  evidence  of  his  new  discovery,  the 
ungenerous,  and  even  malicious  cavils  with  which  his  former 
leader,  Captain  Burton,  received  his  discovery  of  the  N'yanza 
in  1858.  Burton  speaks  of  the  conjecture  of  the  N'yanza 
causing  the  flood  of  the  Nile,  as  one  "  which  no  geographer 
can  admit,  and  which  is  at  the  same  time  so  weak  and  flimsy 
that  no  geographer  has  yet  taken  the  trouble  to  contradict  it." 
He  also  alleges  that  Speke  has  exaggerated  "  a  thin  ridge  of 
hill  fringing  the  Tanganyika  to  the  portentous  dimensions  of 
the  Mountains  of  the  Moon ; "  adding,  "  Thus  men  do  geo- 
graphy !  and  thus  discovery  is  stultified."  * 

The  republication  of  Captain  Speke's  "  Journal "  by  Harper 
and  Brothers,  of  New  York,  brings  it  within  easy  reach  of 
American  readers.  To  the  same  house  we  are  already  indebted 
for  available  editions  of  Barth,  Burton,  Livingstone,  Andersson, 
Du  Chain  u,  Davis,  Cumming,  Wilson,  Lander, — in  short,  of 
nearly  every  explorer  or  adventurer  in  Africa.  Their  catalogue 
of  works  upon  Africa  represents  a  valuable  library  of  geogra- 
phical discovery. 

The  map  of  Inner  Africa  referred  to  above,  deserves  a  more 
particular  notice.  It  appears  as  a  supplement  to  Petermann's 
Mittheilungen,  f  and  is  divided  into  ten  sections,  as  follows  : — 
Section  1.  Fessan  ;  2.  ^Egpyten ;  3.  Tebu-Land  ;  4.  Nubien ; 
5.  Wadai  und  Bagirmi ;  6.  Dar-Fur  und  Kordofan ;  7.  Dar- 
Banda ;  8.  Gondokoro  ;  9.  Kongo  ;  10.  Unyamwesi.  Accom- 
panying the  maps  is  a  memoir  upon  each  section,  by  B.  Hassen- 
stein,  working  up  carefully  the  results  of  all  recent  travels  and 
explorations  within  its  area.  In  addition  to  this  memoir,  there 
is  a  brief  chapter  upon  each  section,  giving  original  narratives 
or  dissertations  from  various  authorities.  Among  these  are 
Moritz  von  Beurmann's  Travels  through  the  Nubian  Desert, 
Theodore  Kotschy's  Travels  from  Chartum  to  Korodofan,  Brun 
RoUet's  Travels  in  the  Sumpe  District ;  the  Country  and  People 
of  Tebu,  by  Dr  E,  Behm ;  Antinori's  Travels  from  Bahhr  el 
Gagal  to  Djur  ;  von  Heuglin's  Researches  in  Soudan,  Dor,  and 
along  the  Bahhr  el  Abiad  and  Bahhr  Ghasal ;  and  Franz  Mor- 
lang's  Travels  eastward  and  westward  from  Gondokoro.  Thus  this 
map,  with  the  memoir  and  the  dissertations  that  accompany  it, 
lays  before  us  the  African  continent  from  30°  N.  lat.  to  b°  S. 
lat.,  and  between  )  2°  and  35°  E.  long.  It  brings  the  geo- 
graphy of  Africa  dowm  to  the  present  date  in  a  clear,  distinct, 
and  reliable  form, 

*  "The  Lake  Eegions  of  Central  Africa,"  pp.  336  and  413. 

t  Inner  Afrika  nach  dem  Stande  der  Geographischen  Kenntniss  in  der 
Yahrer  1861  bis  1863.  Nach  den  Quellen  Bearbeitet  von  A.  Petermann  und 
B.  Hassenstein. 
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Dr  Charles  T.  Beke,  referred  to  above  as  a  theoretical  dis- 
coverer of  the  Nile  sources,  proposes  to  trai)sfer  Haran  or 
Charran  from  Mesopotamia  to  the  vicinity  of  Damascus.  His 
opinion  is,  that  "the  country  watered  by  the  Pharpar  and 
Abana — the  fertile  district  known  in  after  times  as  the  Ager 
Damascenua — is  Padan-Aram,  the  country  into  which,  by  the 
divine  direction,  Terah  and  his  family  removed,  and  in  which 
was  situate  the  city  of  Haran  or  Charran,  whence  Abraham  was 
called,  and  which  afterwards  was  the  residence  of  Laban."  The 
precise  locality  he  finds  in  the  modern  village  of  Harrdn-el- 
Awamid,  or  "Haran  of  the  Columns,"  lying  about  fourteen 
miles  east  of  Damascus,  on  the  western  border  of  the  lake  into 
which  the  Barada  and  the  Awaj  empty  themselves.  Dr  Beke 
argues,  with  some  plausibility,  that  seven  days  was  much  too 
short  a  time  for  the  journey  of  Laban  from  Haran  to  Gilead, 
if  Haran  was  beyond  the  Euphrates,  a  distance  of  350  miles, 
but  was  a  reasonable  time  from  Damascus  to  Gilead.  He  urges 
also  the  resemblance  of  name  and  of  natural  scenery,  in 
evidence  that  this  was  the  Haran  of  Abraham  ;  but  these  two 
points  will  apply  equally  to  the  Haran  of  Mesopotamia,  which 
has  in  its  favour  also  traditions  of  the  patriarch,  which  do  not 
appear  to  exist  at  Harrdn-el- Awamid.  Mr  Porter  briefly 
describes  this  village  in  his  "  Hand-Book  for  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine "  (p.  497),  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  him  to 
associate  it  with  Abraham. 

The  question  must  turn  somewhat  upon  the  location  of  Ur 
in  Chaldea,  which  Rawlinson  places  at  the  junction  of  the 
Tigris  with  the  Euphrates,  near  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf* 
Dr  Beke's  argument  is  given  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  for  1»S62,  and  has  also  been  published  in 
a  separate  form  by  Clowes  and  Sons  of  London,  under  the 
title  of  "Notes  on  an  Excursion  to  Harran  in  Padan-Arara,  and 
thence  over  Mount  Gilead  and  the  Jordan  to  Shechcm."  An 
important  feature  of  this  narrative  is  a  vivid  description  of 
Mount  Gilead,  Jebel  Ajlu,  and  of  the  route  of  Jacob  from 
Padan-Aram, 

It  is  well  known  that  Dr  Robinson  was  engaged  upon  a 
Biblical  Geography,  which  was  interrupted  by  his  death.  His 
plan  included  both  the  physical  and  the  historical  geography 
of  Syria  and  of  the  outlying  regions,  Only  the  physical  geo- 
graphy of  Syria  is  found  complete  among  his  manuscripts. 
This  exhibits  upon  every  page  his  thoroughness  of  research 
and  accuracy  of  statement.  It  will  soon  be  published  simul- 
taneously in  this  country,  in  England,  and  in  Germany,  and  it 
will  at  once  take  its  place  as  a  standard  authority  upon  the 
physical  geography  of  Palestine.  The  materials  for  a  historical 
geography  must  be  sought  in  the  Biblical  Researches. 

♦  The  Five  great  Monarchies  of  the  Ancient  Eastern  World,  vol.  i. 
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XL— BIBLICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 
INTELLIGENCE. 

It  is  very  satisfactory  to  perceive  that  the  recent  boldness  of  infi- 
delity, in  attacking  the  life  and  character  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  has 
so  generally  been  felt  and  acknowledged  to  have  conclusively 
revealed  its  own  inherent  weakness.  As  long  as  the  enemies  of 
revelation  content  themselves  with  vague  insinuations  against  the 
authority  of  Scripture,  or  with  carping  at  some  subordinate  details 
which  are  almost  necessarily  involved  in  much  obscurity,  not  a  little 
plausibility  may  easily  be  imparted  to  the  views  which  they  pre- 
sent. Tiie  strength  of  Bishop  Colenso's  argument,  for  example, 
against  the  Pentateuch,  lies  in  our  ignorance  of  mmy  minute 
points  that,  if  known,  would  at  once  have  explained  difficulties,  or 
reconciled  apparent  discrepancies  which,  as  matters  stand,  he  is 
enabled  to  press  with  such  an  air  of  triumph.  Advancing  knoiv- 
hdge  in  every  department  of  human  investigation  is  the  true  solvent 
for  the  difficulties  of  yet  obscure  portions  of  the  Bible.  Let  both 
natural  and  philological  science  prosecute  with  unceasing  zeal  those 
inquiries  which  belong  to  their  respective  departments,  and  new 
tributes  of  homage,  we  doubt  not,  will,  from  time  to  time,  be  paid 
to  the  statements  of  the  Bible.  Far  from  having  any  jealousy  of 
the  progress  of  knowledge  in  uny  one  of  its  branches,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  stronghold  of  the  infidel  and  the  rationalist  is  found 
in  our  remaining  ignorance  ;  and  that,  as  the  sciences  of  geology, 
ethnology,  and  others,  become  more  perfect,  the  more  clearly  will 
their  conclusions  be  found  to  harmonize  with  the  true  and  natural 
interpretation  of  the  word  of  God.  Morelight  is  all  that  is  needi'd 
to  drive  the  opponents  of  Scripture  from  the  field.  As  long  as  they 
carry  on  the  conflict  on  portions  of  the  Bible  which  are,  Irom  their 
extreme  antiquity,  or  the  )  lainly  fragmentary  character,  ''  hard  to 
be  understood,"  success  may  seem  for  a  time  to  attend  their  efforts  ; 
but,  when  an  attack  is  ventured  on  the  true  centre  and  citadel  of 
our  faith, — the  life  of  our  adorable  Eedeemer, — the  instant  and  in- 
evitable result  is  an  entire  and  hopeless  discomfiture  of  the  assail- 
ants. 

It  is  therefore  matter  for  gratification  to  the  friends  of  truth, 
that  rationalistic  writers  have  recently  turned  from  the  servants  to 
the  Master,  and  have  thus  provoked  such  certain  defeat  as  must 
ever  await  them  when  they  impugn  either  the  gospel-records  them- 
selves, or  the  incomparable  Hie  which  these  enshrine  and  exhibit. 
"We  are  persuaded  that  such  works  as  M.  Renan's  Vie  de  Jesus, 
however  distressing  and  disturbing  they  may  be  felt  for  a  time,  are 
really  the  most  efl'ective  demonstrations  of  the  helplessness  of  infi- 
delity which  could  be  jiresented.  They  speedily  serve  to  swell  the 
triumphs  of  our  faith.  They  are  so  manifestly  insufficient  as  an 
explanation  of  the  undoubted  facts  of  Christianity,  that  every  can- 
did mind  perceives  the  falsity  of  the  theory  which  they  embody, 
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and  is  thrown  back,  bj-  their  felt  unsoundness,  on  a  sincere  and 
simple  acceptance  of  the  scriptural  accounts.  It  may  be  noticed 
accordingly,  that  not  a  few  even  of  the  rationalistic  or  semi-infidel 
publications  of  the  day  have  pointed  out  the  fallacies  and  feebleness 
of  the  brilliant  romance  of  M.  Eenan,  and  have  felt  it  necessary, 
for  their  own  credit,  to  disown  some  of  the  most  important  of  his 
principles  and  conclusions.  We  rejoice  to  observe  that  such  an 
influential  journal  as  the  Edinburgh  Review  has  dealt  with  Kenan's 
work  in  the  most  decisive  and  satisfactory  manner ;  and  we  gladly 
Bet  before  our  readers  the  following  extract  from  its  last  number,  on 

M.  Eenan's  treatmeid  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ. 

"  We  have  one  far  more  serious  charge  to  bring  against  M.  Renan  than 
anything  that  has  yet  been  advanced  ;  and  it  is  a  charge  that  is  concerned 
with  the  very  essence  and  most  vital  point  of  the  whole  Christian  religion. 
It  is  pardonable  that  he  should  feel  difficulties  about  miraclos,  when  the 
ehurch  to  which  he  once  belonged  receives  almost  all  alleged  miracles  in  an 
indistinguishable  heap.  It  is  conceivable  that  he  should  make  a  cento  of 
texts  in  support  of  his  theological  opinions,  for  many  great  Christian  divines 
have  done  the  same.  But  it  is  not  conceivable  how,  as  a  man  of  ability  and 
candour,  he  can  allow  a  mere  d  priori  dogma  about  the  supernatural,  to  blind 
his  reason  to  the  enormous  evidence  that  exists  to  the  fact  of  our  Lord's 
resurrection  ;  and  it  is  not  pardonable,  it  is  not  reconcilable  with  that  deli- 
cacy of  moral  perception  to  which  he  lays  such  frequent  claim,  that  he  should 
• — rather  than  give  up  his  favourite  dogma — hazard  the  fearful  charge  of  con- 
nivance at  imposture  upon  One  whom  he  himself  places,  at  the  very  least, 
'  at  the  very  highest  pinnacle  of  human  greatness.' 

"  With  regard  to  the  former  of  these  points,  let  us  remind  the  reader  of 
the  exact  state  of  the  case,  even  on  M.  Kenan's  own  shewing.  There  are 
four  epistles  in  the  New  Testament,  of  whose  genuineness  not  even  the  most 
extravagant  Tendenz-critic  of  the  most  keenly  suspicious  school  of  German 
theology  has  ever  been  able  to  frame  a  doubt ;  and  these  are  Romans,  1  and 
2  Corinthians,  and  Galatians.  Now,  from  these,  it  is  quite  incun testable  that 
St  Paul — a  man  of  such  training,  of  sense,  and  of  wide  knowledge  of  the 
world — firmly  believed  in  Christ's  resurrection,  and  staked  his  life  upon  it. 
In  Galatians  i.  and  ii.,  he,  with  his  own  pen,  describes  to  us  two  journeys  to 
Jerusalem,  where  he  saw  and  consulted  with  Peter,  John,  and  James  the  Less — 
not  about  this  momentous  question,  but  about  a  mere  practical  matter,  sense- 
less, and  utterly  vain  in  his  estimation  unless  Christ's  resurrection  were 
presupposed.  Now,  St  Peter  (even  in  M.  Kenan's  opinion)  is  the  virtual 
author  of  St  Mark's  gospel  (p.  xxii),  and  St  John  is  the  actual  author  of  the 
gospel  which  bears  his  name.  In  both  of  these,  the  resurrection  is  narrated 
with  great  distinctness  and  particularity.  With  these  certain  and  incontro- 
vertible facts  before  us,  is  it  conceivable,  on  any  rational  estimate  of  human 
nature  and  human  conduct,  that  so  gross  and  senseless  a  delusion  lay  at  the 
bottom  and  formed  the  nursing  spring  of  all  these  proceedings  as  that  de- 
scribed in  the  words  of  M.  Kenan  ?  (p.  433)  .... 

"  The  existence  of  the  spiritual  world  is  the  Christian's  firm  conviction, 
and  its  predominance  over  everything  below  it  is  one  of  the  very  elementary 
principles  of  his  faith.  Death  is,  practically  to  us  all,  the  great  standing 
mystery  of  mysteries,  and  appeals  with  irresistible  fascination  to  the  interests 
of  humanity,  down  to  its  very  lowest  dregs.  If  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ 
from  death  were  what  M.  Kenan  supposes  it  to  be, — a  hallucination  of  cre- 
dulity, or  an  invention  of  enthusiasm, — not  only  is  there  an  end  of  all  faith 
in  those  narratives  which  culminate  in  this  great  event,  but  there  is  an  end 
likewise  of  the  supreme  doctrine  of  immortality,  and  of  revelation  itself.   The 
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attempt  to  deify  a  human  being  by  the  loftiest  attributes  of  our  own  imper- 
fect nature  can  never  fill  up  the  infinite  chasm  between  the  creature  and  the 
Creator.  A  revelation  from  above  must  be  supernatural,  if  it  be  anything  at 
all.  But  if  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  rest  on  evidence  as  direct 
and  conclusive  as  that  which  demonstrates  any  occurrence  in  history, — if  for 
that  purpose  the  ordinary  laws  of  life  and  death  were  suspendel, — then  what 
matters  it  to  contest  to  the  Almighty  the  manner  in  which  he  may  think  tit 
to  exercise  his  own  omnipotence  ]  We  recommend  those  who  may  be  per- 
plexed or  distressed  by  the  perusal  of  this  volume  to  fix  their  minds  on  one 
simple  point — the  resurrection  of  Jesus  ;  as  long  as  they  rest  upon  that  sig- 
nal event  with  entire  faith  and  certain  knowledge,  they  retain  the  key  to  the 
whole  system  of  Christianity  ;  for  to  apply  the  words  of  Bishop  Butler,  in  a 
precisely  analogous  occasion  : — '  If  it  be  incredible,  on  the  anti-miraculous 
hypothesis,  that  Jesus  Christ  should  have  risen  from  the  dead,  then  the  anti- 
miraculous  hypothesis  is  not  true  ;  since  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  is  a 
well-authenticated  historical  fact.'  " — Edinburgh  Review,  April  1864. 

As  our  readers  may  have  learned,  the  redoubtable  Dr  D.  F. 
Strauss  has  again  entered  the  field  of  theological  controversy  with  a 
new  life  of  Jesus.  We  have  just  formed  some  acquaintance  with 
this  fresh  attempt  on  his  part  to  write  a  "  Lebeu  Jesu,"  and  in 
doing  so,  we  have  been  not  a  little  amused  by  bis  statement  on 
the  title-page,  that  it  is  '\fur  dasdeutsche  Volk  bearbeitetJ'  Writing 
formerly  for  scholars  and  professed  theologians,  he  has  now  endea- 
voured to  bring  himself  down  to  the  comprehension  of  his  country- 
men at  large.  His  wish  in  this  work  is  to  be  popular,  while  his 
great  ambition  in  his  earlier  productions  was  to  be  scientific.  Eefer- 
ring  with  slightly-qualified  commendation  to  the  work  of  M.  Eenan, 
he  declares  that  "  to  have  written  for  Germans,  in  the  full  sense  of 
the  word,  as  he  has  written  for  Frenchmen,  is  all  that  he  desires." 
But  no  greater  contrast  could  be  imagined  than  exists  between  the 
two  works.  With  a  thoroughness  and  consistency  to  which  M. 
Kenan's  book  can  lay  no  claim,  this  work  of  Strauss  is  totally  defi- 
cient in  those  lighter  graces  of  style  which  have  given  such  a  charm 
to  its  French  rival.  We  shall  be  greatly  surprised  indeed,  if  the 
people  of  Germany  are  found  paying  it  much  attention.  It  is  an 
extremely  laborious  process  to  get  through  it ;  and  after  doing  so, 
we  just  reach  the  same  conclusion  as  that  so  long  ago  promulgated 
in  its  notorious  predecessor.  Dr  Strauss  is  still  as  much  in  love 
with  the  mythical  hypothesis  as  ever,  and  devotes  the  larger  portion 
of  this  volume  to  its  exposition  and  development.  The  only  very 
new  feature  in  the  work  is  the  further  advance  towards  downright 
Atheism  which  it  indicates  as  having  been  made  by  its  author.  As 
M.  Kenan  dedicated  his  book  to  his  dead  sister,  so  does  Strauss 
dedicate  this  book  to  a  dead  brother.  This  brother  is  spoken  of  in 
terms  of  the  highest  admiration,  and  the  eulogy  culminates  in  the 
following  outspoken  commendation  of  his  disbelief  in  a  future 
state  : — "  Thou  hast  retained  courage  and  composure  in  the  midst 
of  circumstances  which  might  have  shaken  the  faith  of  the  most 
believing  ;  thou  hast  even,  in  moments  when  every  hope  of  life  was 
gone,  never  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  deceiving  thyself  by  any 
trust  in  a  hereafter,"  Let  us  hope  that  such  a  man  is  not  to  be 
regarded,  as  Dr  Strauss  thinks  he  may  be,  as  a  representative  of  the 
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German  people,  cand  that  the  book  which  begins  with  snch  an  omi- 
nous declaration  may  lead  all  that  read  it  to  shrink  from  reasonings 
which  have  guided  its  nuthor  to  such  a  sad  and  desperate  conclusion. 
In  connection  witli  the  above  remarks  on  tho  vital  questions  now 
agitated  respecting  the  foundations  of  our  faith,  we  quote  Ihe  fol- 
lowing remarks  from  one  of  our  contemporaries,  on  the  dangers 
which  seem  impending  over  the  faith  of  the  people  of  our  own  land, 
and  the  best  way  in  which  these  may  be  met  and  neutralized  : — 

"  The  four  Gospels  have  now  fairly  become  the  great  battle-field  of  theo- 
logical controversy.  Those  skirmishes  at  the  outposts  of  revelation,  which 
have  been  carried  on  for  some  time  with  so  much  vehemence,  have  led,  as 
sagacious  minds  perceived  they  necessarily  would,  to  a  determined  assault  on 
the  very  heart  and  citadel  of  our  religion.  The  spirit  of  scepticism  could  not 
rest  satished  with  discrediting  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  or 
fcatteriiig  doubts  as  to  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  books  of  Rings  and 
Chronicles.  It  was  folly  to  suppose  that  because  no  direct  attack  was  made 
by  recent  impugners  of  the  books  of  Moses  upon  the  Gospels,  these  latter 
could  possibly  escape  the  fate  which  a  destructive  criticism  threatened  to  the 
former.  The  whole  Bible  must,  in  fact,  stand  or  fall  together.  It  presents 
a  living  organic  unity  to  the  attacks  of  its  assailants,  and  to  wound  or  venti- 
late in  any  one  part  is  seriously  to  affect  and  endanger  the  whole.  Any  blow 
inflicted  upon  the  Pentateuch  is  felt  at  once  by  the  Gospels.  Ilenan  is  just 
the  logical  consequence  of  Colenso  ;  and  it  is  an  utterly  vain  and  mistaken 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  Scripture  to  attempt,  by  siirrendering 
what  is  thought  trivial  or  unimportant,  to  preserve  unattacked  and  unim- 
paired that  which  is  on  all  hands  admitted  to  be  vital  and  essential  in  regard 
to  the  claims  of  Christianity  as  a  revelation  from  heaven. 

'•  Thu«,  then,  the  life  of  our  Lord  himself  has  become  the  subject  to  which 
both  the  friends  and  foes  of  Scripture  in  this  country  are  now  directing  their 
most  serious  attention.  It  seems  as  if  we  were  destined  in  this  matter  to 
pursue  much  the  same  cycle  as  that  which  has  already  been  completed  in 
Germany.  After  multitudes  of  critical  assaults  on  particular  y)arts,  both  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  German  rationalism  reached  its  climax  in  tho 
attacks  of  the  Tubingen  school  upon  the  evangelic  narratives,  and  in  the 
notorious  '  Life  of  Jesus,'  published  by  Dr  Strauss.  IJaur  and  his  school 
laboured  to  overthrow  at  once  the  authenticity  and  credibility  of  the  Gospels, 
while  Strauss,  leaving  in  them  but  the  smallest  nucleus  of  historic  fact,  sought 
to  explain  their  origin  and  contents  by  his  well-known  mythical  hypothesis. 
The  result  in  both  cases  is,  that  the  Saviour  of  sinners  disappears  ;  we  are  left 
nothing  more  than  a  dim  and  uncertain  glimpse  of  a  remarkable  man,  who 
arose  in  Judea  about  the  commencement  of  our  era  ;  and  whether  we  con- 
template the  ruthless  destiuctivencss  of  Baurand  Strauss,  or  the  sentimental 
and  shallow  constructiveness  of  Kenan,  the  feeling  which  rises  up  in  the  heart 
of  the  Christian  may  naturally  find  utterance  in  these  words  of  the  weeping 
Mary. '  They  have  taken  away  my  Lord,  and  I  know  not  where  they  have 
laid  him.' 

"  But  now,  as  ever,  powerful  defenders  of  God's  truth  will  not  be  wanting. 
The  Tubingen  and  Straussian  criticism  called  forth  numerous  works  from 
German  divines  which  will  now  be  found  highly  useful  in  the  warfare  which 
has  been  begun  in  our  own  country.  .  ,  .  But  it  is,  we  believe,  in  another 
way  altogether  that  we  must  be  furnished  with  an  effective  defence  of  the 
truth  of  the  gospel  history.  Nothing  but  creative  scholarship,  we  are  per- 
suaded, can  adequately  provide  what  is  necessary.  It  must  be  one  who  is  him- 
self an  Englishman,  and  who  thinks  and  writes  in  English,  that  can  alone 
adequately  meet  the  wants  of  our  countrymen.  And,  therefore,  we  would  rather 
have  German  writers  used  as  auxiliaries  than  trusted  to  as  our  main  delence 
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against  the  enemy.  Let  these  abounding  scholarships  be  thankfully  taken 
advantage  of  in  the  preparation  by  English  scholars  of  works  boaring  on  the 
controversies  of  the  day,  but  let  them  not  be  cast,  as  they  have  been,  in  tome 
after  tome,  upon  us  with  the  eft'oct  only  of  begetting  a  feeling  of  despair  in 
the  hearts  of  ordinary  readers." — Weekly  Review,  May  28.  1864. 

The  recent  inaportant  judgment  of  the  Privy  Council  continues, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  to  be  earnestly  canvassed  by  the  different 
parties  in  the  Church  of  England.  It  has  led,  as  our  readers  are 
aware,  to  a  remarkable  coalition  among  some  who  seemed  wide  as 
the  poles  asunder,  and  may  probably  complicate  still  further  the 
relations  sustained  by  evangelicals,  tractarians,  and  broad  church- 
men to  one  another.  This  is  well  brought  out  in  an  interesting  letter 
addressed  to  the  editor  of  The  Christian  Observer,  from  which  wo 
give  the  following  extruct  : — 

"  No  one,  we  think,  would  have  ventured,  thirty  years  ago.  to  predict  that 
the  time  was  so  near  at  hand  in  which  Dr  Pusey  and  Dr  M'Neile,  Archdeacon 
Denison  and  Canon  Stowell,  together  with  the  different  classes  of  Churchmen 
whoso  opinions  they  individually  represent,  would  be  found  standing  shnnldcr 
to  shoulder  in  the  ranks  of  an  army  rallied  round  the  standard  of  orthodoxy. 
No  one  would  have  supposed  it  possible  that  a  third  party  in  the  Church  of 
England  could  so  soon  gather  strength  enough  to  make  such  a  formidable 
attack  on  what  tractarians  and  evangelicals  alike  esteem  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  faith,  as  to  unite  the  two  older  parties  in  an  organization  for 
repelling  the  assault. 

''  Yet,  at  this  very  time,  all  this  is  happening,  and  although  the  co-opera- 
tion we  have  spoken  ot  has  at  present  only  extended  to  the  joint  signature  of 
'  The  Oxford  Declaration,'  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  further  influence  this 
movement  may  exert  on  the  relative  positions  of  church  parties.  .  .  .  The 
two  old  parties  (so  we  may  now  call  them)  for  a  time  divided  between  them 
nearly  all  the  life  and  earnestness  in  the  Church  of  England  ;  here  and  there 
a  hard-working  zealous  man  was  to  be  found  who  held  aloof  from  both,  but 
the  opinion  recently  expressed  in  the  pages  of  a  contemporary  obtained  then 
even  more  than  it  does  now,  that  '  it  is  in  truth  a  lack  of  earnestness,  a  feeble 
sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  at  stake,  which  enables  any  man  to 
take  up  an  eclectic  position  amidst  the  strife  of  contending  parties,  however 
much  it  may  be  matter  of  regret  that  there  should  be  parties  at  all.'  Henco 
almost  all  earnest-minded  men  were  more  or  less  pledged  to  one  side  or  tho 
other. 

But,  by  and  by,  a  third  party  began  to  make  its  presence  and  its  working 
felt  in  the  Church  of  England.  Small  in  its  beginnings,  but  aided  from  tho 
first  by  men  possessing  talents  of  the  very  highest  intellectual  order,  the 
Broad  Church  party  speedily  raised  upon  a  German  foundation  an  English 
superstructure  of  threatening  proportions.  Perhaps,  in  tracing  the  history 
of  this  party,  one  is  most  struck  with  the  immense  influence  exercised  by  a 
very  few  individuals.  True,  in  its  way,  the  influence  of  Simeon  may  have 
been  as  great  as  is  that  of  Stanley  ;  that  of  Pusey  and  Newman  may  have 
equalled  that  which  Jowett  and  Maurice  are  now  exerting  ;  but  the  founders 
of  the  older  schools  of  theology  soon  collected  around  them,  as  helpers  in  their 
work,  men  who  have  left  almost  as  indelible  a  mark  upon  their  day  and  gene- 
ration. This  has  not  been  the  case,  as  yet,  with  the  great  Ncologian  teachers. 
The  brunt  of  the  battle,  '  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day'  has  been  sustained' 
by  a  very  few,  and  yet  we  are  now  witnessing  the  most  astonishing  results  as 
flowing  from  these  efforts,  and  indeed,  so  pressing  and  immediate  seems  the 
dan.er  to  the  Church  of  England  from  this  source,  that  the  t.ld  antagonisms 
of  which  we  have  been  speeking  have  been  forced  into  an  united  action. 

•'  And  while  this  new  body  has  been  growing  up  in  our  midst,  we  must  not 
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lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  out  of  the  old  evangelical  and  tractarian  parties 
have  sprouted  branches,  both  of  which  seem  destined  to  bear  fruit  of  no  small 
importance.  We  believe  that  Avorking  in  the  main  with  the  representatives 
of  the  old  evangelical  party,  there  is  aii  increasingly  large  number  of  men  who 
are  less  disposed  to  systematize  so  strictly  in  doctrine,  and  who  are  more  ready 
to  adopt  improvements  from  others  in  matters  of  outward  detail.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent,  perhaps,  they  may  be  called  '  Eclectic  ;'  but  they  appear  to  have 
a  sufficiently  hearty  appreciation  of  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Reformation, 
to  be  no  mere  bystanders  in  any  effort  made  for  their  defence  when  assailed. 
Many  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  regarding  the  development  of  this  branch 
of  the  evangelical  party  with  some  anxiety  ;  while  others  are  expecting  that 
its  growth  will  prove  an  additional  source  of  strength  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. However  this  may  be,  for  good  or  for  ill,  we  have  a  large  body  of  men 
thus  actuated  among  us,  and  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact.  It  may  be 
long  before  its  influence  is  manifested  in  a  very  decided  manner,  but  its  fruits 
must  appear  in  due  time. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  out  of  the  tractarian  party  has  sprung  a  most  active 
and  rapidly  increasing  school,  whose  influence  is  likely  to  be  much  more 
marked,  and  we  cannot  but  think  dangerously  so.  Here  we  find  extreme 
ritualism  in  practice,  united  most  intimately  with  ultra-sacramcntalism  in 
doctrine.  Far  in  advance  of  the  original  promoters  of  the  tract  movement, 
the  members  of  the  new  ritualistic  party  look  upon  men  who  were  not  long 
since  regarded  throughout  England  as  the  expounders  of  almost  Romish  views, 
as  but  half-hearted  in  the  cause,  and  as  disposed  to  make  an  ignoble  compro- 
mise with  what  they  scornfully  designate  as  mere  Protestantism.  We  believe 
that  Churchmen  generally  are  not  yet  alive  to  the  evils  that  must  flow  from 
a  much  greater  spread  of  the  influence  of  this  body. 

"  Not  only  in  the  metropolis,  but  in  the  provinces  as  well,  the  taste  for 
excessive  ceremonial  is  being  pandered  to  and  encouraged  to  an  almost  incon- 
ceivable extent.  In  the  diocese  of  Norwich,  mediasvalism  has  made  such 
strides,  that  an  apparently  successful  attempt  has  been  made  to  found  a 
monastery  for  English  Benedictine  monks  ;  and  the  doctrinal  statements  put 
forth  by  the  sympathisers  with  this  school  are  so  extravagant  as  to  point  out 
the  direction  from  which  a  most  damaging  blow  may  be  dealt  at  the  efficiency 
and  purity  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  England. 

"  On  the  whole,  then,  on  reviewing  from  our  present  position  the  aspect  of 
Church  parties,  we  cannot  but  gather  great  cause  for  apprehension,  though, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  not  unmingled  apprehension.  Great  activity  is  better  than 
great  apathy.  Recent  events  have  shewn  that  there  is  still  among  us  a  strong 
sense  of  the  value  of  essential  truth.  May  He  who  '  sitteth  above  the  water- 
floods,  and  remaineth  a  King  for  ever,'  cause  '  the  things  which  have  happened 
unto  us  to  fall  out  rather  to  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel.' " — Christian 
Observer,  May  1864. 


XII.— GERMAN  THEOLOGICAL  LITERATUEE. 

New  Edition  of  {he  Complete  Works  of  Calvin. 

It  is  a  very  gratifying  fact  that  the  Tercentenary  Anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Calvin  has  been  signalised  in  Germany  by  the  publication  of  the 
first  two  volumes  of  a  new  edition  of  his  whole  works,  which  promises  to  be 
more  complete,  correct,  and  every  way  more  satisfactory  than  either  of  the 
two  collective  editions  hitherto  given  to  the  world,  the  Genevan  edition  of 
1617,  and  the  Amsterdam  edition  of  1607. 
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The  two  volumes  which  have  already  appeared  are  marked  as  the  29th 
and  30th  volumes  of  the  Corpus  Reformatorum,-  and  are  brought  out  by  the 
same  enterprising  house  to  which  the  literary  and  theological  world  is  in- 
debted for  the  first  twenty-eight  volumes  of  that  immense  undertaking, 
viz.,  Schwetschke  and  Son  of  Ilalle,  now  represented  by  M.  Bruhn  of 
Brunswick.  It  is  now  about  thirty  years  since  that  house  projected  the 
publication,  under  that  title,  of  the  complete  works  of  all  the  most  celebrated 
reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  beginning  with  those  of  Melancthon. 
The  idea  originated  with  Dr  Bretschneider,  General  Superintendent  of  Gotha, 
who  also  acted  as  first  editor,  and  brought  out  the  first  fifteen  volumes  of 
Melancthon,  including  in  nine  volumes  a  complete  collecti(m  of  his  "Epistolae 
Praefationes,  Consilia,  Judicia,  et  Schedse  Academicse."  Bretschneider  was 
succeeded  by  Professor  Bindseil  of  Halle,  by  whom  the  edition  was  brought 
to  a  successful  conclusion  in  1860,  being  the  tercentenary  of  IVlelancthon's 
death.  In  that  year  monuments  of  bronze  and  marble  were  erected  to 
his  memory  in  Wittemberg  and  Bretten  ;  but  this  noble  edition  of  his 
writings  was  worthy  to  take  its  place  beside  these,  as  the  best  of  all  expres- 
sions of  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  protestant  Germany.  Bretschnei- 
der had  always  intended  that  the  works  of  Calvin  should  come  next  in  the 
"  Corpus"  to  those  of  Melancthon,  and  the  publisher  has  nobly  resolved  to 
adhere  to  that  part  of  the  original  plan,  at  considerable  risk  of  being  a  loser 
by  it,  so  far  at  least  as  the  Lutheran  section  of  the  Continental  Church  is 
concerned.  The  Lutherans  are  a  great  deal  more  zealous  for  the  points  of 
high  Lutheranism  at  the  present  day  than  they  were  thirty  years  ago ;  but 
their  indifibrence  about  a  new  monument  to  Calvin  will  be  richly  compen- 
sated, no  doubt,  by  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  Calvinists,  not  only  of 
the  Continent,  but  all  over  the  world. 

The  editors  selected  by  the  publishers  are  very  appropriately  three 
theologians  of  Strasburg,  a  city  with  which  Calvin  was  for  several  years 
so  closely  connected — Drs  Baum,  Cunitz,  and  Reuss,  all  professors  of  the 
Protestant  Seminary  there,  and  all  men  of  acknowledged  learning  and  ability, 
and  of  established  literary  fame.  'J'hey  have  thrown  themselves  into  the 
laborious  undertaking  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  and  are  evidently  pre- 
pared to  bestow  upon  it  the  earnest  labour  of  years.  They  express  themselves 
as  follows  in  the  Prospectus : — "They  consider  it  superfluous  to  point  out  the 
great  worth  and  merits  of  the  celebrated  theologian  and  legislator  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  or  to  refer  to  the  acknowledged  importance  of  his 
writings.  On  this  point  there  is  but  one  opinion  among  pious  and  liberal 
evangelical  Christians,  and  even  among  those  of  our  opponents  who 
know  his  writings,  and  who  are  competent  to  form  an  unbiassed 
judgment,  the  depth  of  his  theological  reflections,  his  graphic  language, 
and  his  glowing  and  lucid  style,  have  acquired  many  admirers.  Above 
all  others,  his  chief  work,  the  '  Institutio  Religionis  Christianse,'  is  acknow- 
ledged by  our  contemporaries,  as  well  as  by  his  own,  to  be  the  most  remark- 
able production  of  the  era  of  the  Reformation.  Among  protestant  churches 
Calvin  has  by  far  the  largest  number  of  followers.  In  both  hemi- 
spheres he  lives  on  among  mighty  peoples  ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  country 
or  a  town  in  Europe  where  his  disciples  may  not  be  found.  The  editors 
who  cheerfully  undertake  the  task  of  collecting  and  re-arranging  his 
works,  feel  sure  of  the  gratitude  of  the  literary  world  in  general  and 
of  theologians  in  particular;  and  the  more  so,  that  the  last  and  best 
edition,  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1667,  is  incorrect  and  incomplete, 
many  compositions  in  French,  and  numberless  letters,  being  omitted;  and 
even  this  is  so  rare,  that  it  is  scarcely  to  be  obtained  at  any  price." 

We  add  a  general  indication  of  the  plan  of  the  new  edition  : "The 

works  of  Calvin  have  been  long  partially  known  to  the  world,  but  in  part 
they  have  remained  unpublished  up  to  the  present  time.     Those  which 
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have  been  published  will  be  carefully  reproduced  from  the  editions  which 
the  author  himself  revised,  and  will  be  given  as  he  wrote  them,  in  Latin 
nnd  in  French.  An  exception  will  bo  made  in  the  ca..e  of  the  '  Institutio,* 
which  Calvin  himself  edited  in  both  langua<:;e3.  The  Latin  test  of  this 
will  be  given  in  three  forms,  according  to  the  Avidely  diflferent  editions  of 
1536,  1539.  and  1559.  'Ihe  hitherto  unpublished  works  of  Calvin,  espe- 
cially his  letters,  are  to  be  found,  along  with  additional  political  and  theo- 
logical writinj^s,  reflections,  sermons,  and  homilies,  in  the  libraries,  and 
in  private  and  public  archives,  at  Geneva,  Zurich,  Berne,  Neuchatel,  Basle, 
Zi>fingen,  Gotha,  Breslau,  I'aris,  Lejden,  in  England,  Scotland,  and  pro- 
bably elsewhere.  These  will  be  carefully  sought  out,  collected,  and  in- 
corporated into  the  new  edition,  'ihe  editors  will  do  all  in  their  power  to 
give  the  desired  perfection  to  the  work  they  have  undertaken,  and  venture 
to  reckon  upon  the  kindness  of  all  librarians,  antiquaries,  and  h)vers  of 
learning,  to  aid  them  in  their  researches.  The  entiie  collection  of  pub- 
lished and  unpublished  works  will  be  divided  into  throe  parts: — 1.  Dog- 
matical and  polemical ;  2.  Exegetical  and  homiletical ;  3.  Letters  and  mis- 
cellaneous writings,  comprising  reflections,  essays,  prefaces,  &c.,  not  re- 
ferable to  cither  of  the  otlier  divisions. 

''  'J\)  each  work  will  bo  preflxed  a  literary  introduction,  partly  describing' 
its  origin  and  historical  importance,  and  partly  furnishing  a  criticism,  de- 
pcription,  and  comparison  of  the  various  editions  published  in  the  author's 
lifetime.  In  the  case  of  writings  which  have  appeared  in  several  different 
forms,  the  variations  will  be  noticed  in  the  margin,  but  unnecessary 
minuteness  will  be  avoided.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  series  there 
will  bo  given  a  complete  and  exact  register  of  all  the  editions  and  trans- 
lation-! of  Calvin's  writings  published  since  his  death,  and  many  essential 
biographical  details,  founded  on  his  correspondence,  and  embodying  the 
annals  of  his  life.  New  indexes  of  persons,  matters,  and  Scripture  texts  for 
the  whole  series,  will  also  be  supplied." 

A\'e  postpone  to  next  number  a  detailed  account  of  the  first  two  volumes 
recently  publi.shed,  containing  the  "  Institutio  Jleligionis  Christ:anse."  Wo 
only  remark  at  present  that  they  furnish  an  admirable  specimen  of  the 
style  in  which  the  learned  editors  mean  to  execute  their  important  work, 
and  that  this  edition  of  the  reformer's  gn  atest  work  immensely  excels  in 
interest  and  perfection  all  past  reproductions  of  it.  It  embraces  an 
accurate  reprint  of  the  cdilio  princeps  of  153G  ;  a  synoptical  exhibition  of 
the  text  contained  in  six  editions  published  in  1539^1554,  which  pre- 
sented the  work  in  its  second  stage  of  development,  or  what  may  be  CJiHed 
its  second  recension  ;  and  lastly,  the  final  and  perfected  edition  of  1559, 
which  was  so  much  expanded  in  matter,  and  changed  in  arrangement, 
that  it  was  almost  a  new  work.  The  typographical  difficulties  of  such  an 
attempt  to  exhibit  at  once  all  the  identities  and  differences  of  so  many  as 
ten  several  editions  of  the  work,  and  thus  to  make  palpable  to  the  senses  the 
progressive  upbuilding  of  the  grand  edifice,  were  of  course  very  formidable, 
but  they  have  all  been  happily  overcome.  We  can  now  see  the  Reformer's 
magnum  opus  not  only  finished,  but  in  growth.  AVe  can  see  it  shaping 
itself  in  his  hands  from  year  to  year,  till  it  slowly  reached  the  perfect  and 
cuDsummate  form  in  which  he  finally  was  satisfied  to  leave  it  to  posterity. 

Theologische  Siudicn  und  Kritiken.    Jahrgang,  1C64.    Drittes  Ileft. 

This  long-established  and  much-valiied  journal  still  holds  on  its  way,  under 
the  joint  editorship  of  Drs  Ullmann  and  Kothe.  We  recognise  in  its  papers, 
however,  much  more  of  the  spirit  of  Ullmann.  which  is  on  the  whole  cautious 
and  moderate,  as  well  as  fresii  and  original,  than  of  that  of  Rothe,  which  is 
not  only  original,  but  daring  and  jpeculative  to  a  dangerous  extreme.  In 
the  present  number,  in  addition  to  an  elaborate  announcement  of  the  new 
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edition  of  Calvin's  whole  works,  from  the  pen  of  Dr  Bindseil  of  Halle,  written 
in  an  eminently  candid  and  liberal  spirit,  are  found  two  valuable  articles  from 
the  pens  of  Dr  Wieseler  of  Gottingen,  and  Professor  Riehm  of  Heidelberg. — 
the  one  containing  a  very  able  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  Codex 
Sinaiticus,  lately  published  by  Tischendorf,  and  the  other  a  very  judicious 
review  of  a  recent  work  by  Professor  Weiss  of  Konigsberg,  on  the  doctrinal 
teaching  of  St  John — "  der  Johanneische  Lehrbegriff."  Dr  "Wieseler  substan- 
tially agrees  with  Tischendorf  in  his  judgment  of  the  high  antiquity  and  value 
of  the  Codex,  and  has  no  sympathy  with  the  attempts  which'have  been  made  in 
several  quarters  to  depreciate  its  age  and  importance.  He  assigns  it,  as 
Tischendorf  does,  to  the  fourth  century,  and  ascribes  a  high  quality  to  its 
text  of  the  New  Testament ;  but  he  demurs  to  the  claim  put  forward  for  it 
by  its  naturally  partial  editor,  to  a  superiority  of  text  above  that  of  the 
Vatican  Codex.  Without  going  so  far  as  that,  he  is  of  opinion,  after  minute 
examination  and  comparison  with  tho  Vatican,  Alexandrine,  and  other 
ancient  manuscripts,  that  the  Sinaitic  Codex  will  always  be  numbered  among 
the  best  sources  of  the  Biblical  text,  especially  in  the  New  Testament ;  and 
he  only  wishes  that  the  New  Testament  portion  of  the  Vatican  Codex  might 
soon  be  edited  anew,  with  the  same  degree  of  "  diplomatic  skill  and  fidelity" 
which  has  distinguished  the  editorial  labours  of  Professor  Tischendorf. 

Professor  Riehm's  review  of  Weiss,  is  also  well  worth  reading,  both  for  the 
compressed  information  which  it  gives  of  the  main  results  of  Weiss's  analysis 
of  the  characteristic  teaching  of  St  John  ;  and  also  for  the  sound  judgment 
with  which  it  challenges  and  modifies  some  of  Weiss's  views.      The  ten- 
dency of  all  such  analysis  is  always,  in  the  first  instance,  to  exaggerate  the 
amount  of  difference  between  one  apostle  and  another,  and  Professor  Weiss 
has  not  avoided  this  error  in  the  case  either  of  St  John  or  St  Peter.   Still,  after 
every  just  deduction  is  made,  there  remains  a  remarkable  amount  of  idiosyn- 
crasy, not  only  in  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  qualities  of  these  two  apostles, 
but  also  in  the  manner  in  which,  in  consequence  of  these  natural  differences, 
they  apprehend  and  hold  forth  the  one  glorious  Gospel,  which  is  the  common 
message  of  both.    What  Professor  Weiss  perfectly  succeeds  in  bringing  out 
in  both  cases  is  the  preponderance  which  St  John  gives  to  the  element  of  pre- 
sent experience  in  his  exhibitions  of  the  new  life  in  Christ,  and  the  preponder- 
ance which  St  Peter  assigns  to  the  element  of  Christian  hope.     The  latter 
apostle  is  always,  as  he  himself  expresses  it,  not  only  "looking  for,  but  hasting 
unto"  the  grace  which  is  to  be  brought  unto  us  at  the  future  revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ,  whereas  his  fellow-apostle  seems  always  so  full  of  the  joy,  and 
peace,  and  satisfaction  of  that  blessed  communion  with  his  living  Head,  into 
which  he  has  been  already  admitted,  that  he  appears  to  have  little  room  left 
for  what  is  still  future,  and  comparatively  seldom  expatiates  upon,  or  even 
points  forward  to,  the  glorious  hope  set  before  us.     He  is  the  apostle  of  love, 
and  love  cleaves  to  and  rejoices  in  a  present,  living  Christ.    The  other  is  the 
apostle  of  hope,  ever  stretching  forward  to  grasp  "  the  end  of  our  faith  "  and 
"  the  inheritance  reserved  in  heaven,"  ever  "  hoping  to  the  end"  himself,  as 
he  would  have  others  hope.    These  are  real  differences  in  the  two  inspired 
men,  and  they  have  had  indubitable  influence  upon  the  form  of  their  inspired 
teachings.    St  Paul,  St  James,  and  most  of  the  other  inspired  writers,  have 
like  strongly-marked  characteristics,  and  these  it  is  always  profitable  as  well 
as  interesting  to  take  note  of,  provided  we  never  lose  sight  of  the  substantial 
unity — the  unity  of  the  inspiring  Spirit,  which  underlies  all  these  individual 
differences.     The  two  authors  we  have  named  have  both  distinguished  them- 
selves in  this  interesting  field  of  study,  and  we  recommend  their  writings  to 
the  attention  of  any  of  our  readers  who  wish  to  cultivate  it.* 

*  The  titles  of  Professor  Weiss's  works  in  this  branch  are  the  following  : — '•  ])er 
Petrinische  Lehrbegriff."  Berlin,  1855.  "  Der  Johanneische  Lehrbegriff  in  seinen, 
Grundzugea  Untersucht."    Berlin,  1862. 

Professor  Riehm  is  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  characteristic  teaching  of  tho 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  two  volumes,  entitled,  "  Der  Lehrbegriff  der  Hebrar- 
briefs,  dargestellt  und  mit  verwandten  Ijiehrbegriffen  verglichen."    Ludwigsburg, 
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JahrbiicTier  fiir  DeutscJie  Theologie.     Neunter  Band.    Erstes  Heft,  1864. 

This  number  contains  a  very  long  and  elaborate  paper  by  the  same  Dr 
"Weiss  who  is  mentioned  above,  which  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  any 
of  our  readers  who  are  occupying  themselves  with  the  fundamental  question 
of  the  origin  and  mutual  relations  of  the  four  Gospels.  It  has  specially  to  do 
with  the  discourses  of  our  Lord,  preserved  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  the 
"Koyia  of  Papias, — and  it  investigates  very  narrowly  and  minutely  the  relation 
in  which  the  report  of  these  'given  us  by  St  Matthew,  stands  to  the  two  re- 
ports of  them  given  by  St  Mark  and  St  Luke.  The  author  keeps  steadily  in 
his  eye  throughout  the  critical  views  put  forward  by  Professor  Holzmann  of 
Heidelberg,  in  his  recent  work  on  "  The  Synoptical  Gospels,  their  Origin  and 
Historical  Character,"  1863,  a  work  which  he  appears  to  value  highly,  and 
with  the  theory  of  which  he  in  the  main  agrees,  though  diverging  from  it  in 
several  important  particulars.  Into  the  merits  of  that  theory  we  cannot  here 
enter ;  we  can  only  state  its  chief  points,  as  constituting  the  very  latest  shape 
which  the  better  and  more  orthodox  criticism  of  Germany  has  assumed,  upon  a 
question  which  has  continued  so  long  to  occupy,  we  might  even  say  to  vex, 
successive  generations  of  her  biblical  scholars.  Dr  Weiss  maintains  the  fol- 
lowing theses,  which  we  give  in  his  own  words — "  that  there  was  a  writing 
drawn  up  by  the  apostle  Matthew,  which,  without  intending  to  set  forth  a 
life  of  Jesus,  brought  together  his  larger  and  shorter  discourses,  although  it 
may  also  have  contained  (this  question  he  leaves  unsettled  for  the  present) 
some  portion  of  narrative  recording  the  occasions  on  which  the  principal  dis- 
courses were  spoken.  After  him  came  our  second  evangelist,  Mark,  who, 
with  the  help  of  the  informations  communicated  to  him  by  Peter,  drew  up 
the  first  sketch  of  a  proper  life  of  Christ,  with  which  he  incorporated  as 
many  of  our  Lord's  sayings  and  discourses,  obtained  from  the  Xoyia  of 
Matthew,  as  he  thought  suitable  to  the  proportions  of  his  work.  Next,  the 
author  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  in  its  present  form  (whom  Dr  W.  dis- 
tinguishes from  the  apostle  Matthew,  who  was  the  author  of  the  Xoyia), 
founding  upon  this  first  sketch  of  Mark,  expanded  the  original  Xoyia  into 
a  life  which  was  more  comprehensive  than  Mark's  work  ;  and  to  this  work 
the  Church,  not  without  sufficient  reason,  has  given  the  name  of  the 
Gospel  xara  MarSaiov.  Last  of  all,  Luke  made  use  both  of  Matthew's  Xoyict 
in  their  original  form,  and  of  Mark's  narrative,  though  not  so  largely  as 
Mark  had  done  in  the  one  case,  and  the  expander  of  Matthew  in  the 
other,  having  the  command  of  new  materials,  obtained  either  from  oral  or 
other  written  sources."  It  is  on  a  theory  of  this  kind  that  Dr  Weiss  thinks  he 
can  best  account  for  all  the  points  of  agreement  and  difference,  both  in  mat- 
ter and  form,  which  are  observable  among  the  synoptics.  And  we  so  far  agree 
with  him  as  to  incline  to  the  opinion,  that  of  all  the  three  narratives,  Mark's 
has  the  greatest  appearance  of  priority  and  originality,  and  Luke's,  the 
greatest  look  of  compilation  and  revision  of  earlier  accounts.  But  we  demur 
to  the  idea  that  the  original  Gospel  of  Matthew  consisted  entirely,  or  all  but 
entirely,  of  our  Lord's  discourses,  and  that  this  Gospel,  in  its  present  form,  was 
a  later  expansion  of  Matthew's  original,  by  a  different  and  unknown  hand. 
There  appears  to  be  as  little  internal  evidence  to  justify  the  notion  of  such  a 
twofold  authorship,  as  there  is,  confessedly,  a  want  of  all  external  testimony 
in  support  of  it.  The  book,  as  it  stands,  is  palpably  all  "  of  one  casting,"  aa 
the  Germans  say,  and  it  is  besides  incredible  that  either  the  genuine  work  of 
an  apostle  should  have  been  metamorphosed  by  another  hand  into  a  new  and 
larger  work,  especially  during  the  apostolic  age,  or  that,  if  such  a  transformation 
had  been  attempted,  it  should  ever  have  superseded  in  the  Church  the  use  of 
the  apostolic  original.  The  primitive  Christians  treated  the  works  of  apostles 
and  other  men,  "  who  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost, '  with 
a  very  different  degree  of  reverence  from  what  has  long  been  common  among 
modem  German  critics,  and  what  is  now  unhappily  beginning  to  be  not 
uncommon  among  ourselves. 
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Present  Truths  in  Theology :  Man's  Inahiliti/  and  God's  Sovereigntij  "  in  the 
Things  of  God,"  loith  their  Relation  to  Gospel  Doctrine  and  Mural  Res- 
ponsibility. By  James  Gibson,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology 
and  Church  History,  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow.  2  vols.  8vo.  Glas- 
gow :  Thomas  Murray  &  Sons.     London :  James  Nisbet  &  Co.     18G3. 

The  age  is  prolific  of  literature  ;  but  the  general  object  with  our  literary 
men  seems  to  be,  to  produce  books  which  will  cost  little  trouble  either  to 
the  writer  or  to  the  reader.  The  product  of  the  so-called  religious  press 
partakes  largely  of  the  same  character.  Everything  is  done  to  make  tho 
reading  light.  There  are  pictures  to  allure  the  eye,  word  pictures  to  fas- 
cinate the  imagination,  all  tending,  we  fear,  to  emasculate  the  reflective 
powers,  and  to  sensualise  the  taste  of  our  reading  public.  Such,  however, 
is  not  the  style  of  book  that  we  have  before  us.  The  work  may  be  rather 
regarded  as  a  great  protest  against  prevailing  tendencies  at  once  in  the 
matter  and  in  the  manner  of  theological  treatment.  Dr  Gibson  is  a  man 
who  is  ever  found  treading  the  old  paths.  His  name  is  already  well  known 
in  the  fields  of  Scottish  ecclesiastical  controversy.  He  bore  a  prominent 
part  in  the  Voluntary  controversy  and  in  the  ten  years'  conflict.  He  has 
been  a  voluminous  writer  upon  the  Popish  question.  He  has,  besides, 
"written  an  unanswered,  and,  we  venture  to  say,  an  unanswerable  treatise, 
exhaustive  of  the  subject  of  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister.  But  in 
the  volumes  before  us,  the  author  traverses  a  broader  field  of  discussion 
than  he  has  hitherto  entered. 

The  title  of  Dr  Gibson's  book  scarcely  conveys  an  accurate  idea  of  what 
it  contains.  It  professes  to  treat  only  of  man's  inability  and  God^s  sove- 
reignty "  in  the  things  of  God,"  which  the  author  well  signalises  as  ^^ present 
truths  in  theology,"  or  theological  truths  claiming  present  attention  ;  for 
when  infidelity  is  coming  in  like  a  flood — when  dignitaries  in  the  Church 
of  England  are  propounding  views  subversive  of  the  authority  of  the  word 
of  God— when  Arminian  and  semi-Pelagian  heresies  are  making  way,  with 
insinuating  tone  and  stealthy  step,  amongst  us— it  was  high  time  that  a 
theologian,  thoroughly  versed  in  his  subject,  should  make  his  voice 
heard,  warning  the  unwary  against  errors,  plausible,  it  may  be,  but  just  on 
that  very  account  the  more  dangerous — and  expounding  the  grand  old  theo- 
logy of  our  Reformers  in  the  spirit  of  an  ancient  Puritan.  Dr  Gibson's 
volumes  are  remarkably  well-timed.  They  do  not  appear  an  hour  too  soon. 
But  while  he  deals  primarily  with  the  great  radical  truth  in  theology,  that 
man,  by  the  fall,  has  become  naturally  incapacitated  for  comprehending 
God,  or  winning  his  way  to  an  understanding  of  the  divine  character  and 
perfections — especially  in  matters  that  concern  the  sinner's  redemption — 
yet  our  author  by  no  means  confines  himself  to  the  discussion  of  this  car- 
dinal topic  announced  in  his  title,  but  branches  out  and  spreads  over  the 
whole  adjacent  field.  The  range  which  he  traverses  is  vastly  wider  than 
that  which  he  professes  to  survey,  for  the  book  will  be  found  to  embrace 
the  whole  domain  of  doctrinal  theology,  and  to  present  its  readers  with 
a  tolerably  complete  system  of  divinity. 

The  principles  which  our  author  enumerates  are  those  ordinarily  distin- 
guished as  Calvinistic.  He  shews  conclusively,  however,  that  the  body  of 
doctrine  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Calvinism  does  not  owe  its  origin  to 
John  Calvin.  That  great  master  in  theology  did  nothing  beyond  combin- 
ing and  presenting  to  the  Chnrch,  in  one  grand  harmonious  system,  doc- 
trines which  he  found  in  the  book  of  God— which  had  been  taught  by  the 
apostles,  and  specially  insisted  on  by  the   apostle  Paul— and  which,  as 
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proved  by  Dr  Gibson,  are  inculcated  in  the  writings  of  all  orthodox  divines 
throughout  the  whole  history  of  the  Christian  Church.  These  principles 
are  maintained  in  the  work  before  us  upon  the  soundest  and  clearest  prin- 
ciples of  logic  ;  and,  better  still,  they  are  established  by  an  elaborate  array 
of  Scripture  testimony.  Indeed,  there  is  no  feature  of  the  book  more  marked 
than  the  uniform  and  unhesitating  loyalty  rendered  throughout  to  Scrip- 
ture authority.  With  Dr  Gibson,  the  Word  is  the  only  true  and  infallible 
standard  ;  but  he  at  the  same  time  presents  us  with  God's  revelation  and 
man's  reason  as  concurrent  maintainors  of  the  system  of  truth  which  he 
propounds. 

We  can  furnish  our  readers  with  little  more  than  a  mere  notice  of  the 
general  contents  of  the  work.     The  opening  chapter  is  devoted  to  an  ex- 

Eosition  of  the  state  of  the  question,  and  a  definition  of  terms.  Some  of 
is  preliminary  observations  are  very  weighty,  and  deserving  of  careful 
study,  as  when  he  says,  "  In  relation  to  God,  and  the  things  of  God,  we 
do  not  mean  by  inabiliti/,  as  the  Papists,  and  those  who  hold  their  views 
on  this  point  af5rmed,  that  the  reformed  theologians  did  hold  that  man, 
as  a  fallen  being,  had  lost  all  his  powers  and  faculties  ;  that  the  knowing 
faculty  was  destroyed;  that,  in  relation  to  God,  he  was  literally  a  beast, 
an  irrational  animal,  and  of  course  not  a  man  at  all.  We  do  not  mean 
that  man  has  not  faculties,  but  that  his  faculties,  per  and  in  se,  are  not 
sufficient  to  know  God,  as  man,  as  he  was  originally  created,  did  know  him, 
and  as  he  '  ought  yet  to  know.'  Were  it  a  question  of  utter  loss  or  destruc- 
tion of  faculties,  it  would  be  a  question,  not  of  human  inability,  but  of 
human  existence."  And  again,  in  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  discussing 
and  understanding,  as  far  as  they  are  intelligible,  the  metaphysical  mys- 
teries of  the  conditioned  and  unconditioned,  the  absolute  and  the  infinite, 
in  relation  to  the  limits  of  religious  thought;  and  the  capacity  of  the  crea- 
ture, he  tells  us,  and  it  is  well  to  bear  the  truth  in  mind,  that  "  it  is  ob- 
viously to  change  and  shift  the  very  nature  of  theoh^gy,  or  the  science  of 
God,  to  place  any  of  its  doctrines,  or  to  defend  or  base  their  truth  on  the 
results  of  human  speculation.  It  were  to  invert  the  order  of  nature,  and 
to  make  theology  not  the  science  of  divine  certainties,  but  of  human  dialec- 
tics. It  were  to  betray  theology,  and  to  bring  it  down  at  once  from  the 
high  and  unassailable  ground  of  the  divine,  and  to  place  it  on  the  level  and 
quicksands   of  the  human — to  make  it  the  science  not  of  what  saith  the 

Lord,  but  what  does  the  puny  speculator  himself  say? It  is  not 

meant  by  these  statements  to  be  affirmed  that  no  appeal  to  human  thought, 
or  experience  or  consciousness,  is  to  be  permitted  in  the  region  of  theology; 
but,  most  unquestionably,  it  is  meant  to  be  affirmed  that  not  the  slightest 
weight  is  to  be  attached  by  the  Christian  theologian  to  their  alleged  find- 
ings, when  they  run  counter  to  a  plain,  simple  announcement  of  '  Thus  saith 
the  Lord'  in  his  written  word." 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  his  proper  subject,  setting  forth  what  he 
understands  by  "  the  things  of  God,"  and  explaining  '•  what  man  has  done 
in  the  things  of  God ;"  examining,  as  he  advances,  the  pretensions  of  the 
Pantheism  of  the  Hindoo,  and  of  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  and  demonstrat- 
ing that  human  reason,  unaided  by  revelation,  has  never  arrived  at  any 
correct  knowledge  of  the  God  of  the  Bible — "  a  one  living  and  true  God, 
alone,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  having  divine  attributes;  alono 
entitled  to  divine  worship ;  the  alone  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Ruler  of  the 
universe." 

lie  then  proceeds  to  shew  how  human  inability  penetrates  man's  rela- 
tions towards  God  in  all  that  concerns  the  economy  of  redemption,  discuss- 
ing the  doctrine  of  inability  in  its  bearings  upon  the  general  doctrine  of 
sin,  upon  the  doctrines  of  God's  sovereignty,  predestination,  and  election, 
and  disposing  in  his  course  of  the  objections  of  Payne,  Watson,  Wardlaw, 
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Whately,  and  others,  la  the  second  volume,  we  have  exhaustive  disquisi- 
tions upon  the  doctrines  of  reprobation,  perseverance,  assurance,  the  nature 
and  extent  of  redemption,  man's  inability  in  relation  to  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  justification,  saving  faith,  and  man's  responsibility  for  his 
belief. 

The  views  of  the  author  are  throughout  vindicated  by  appeals  to  Bible 
testimony,  and  an  examination  of  Bible  texts,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
exhaustive  of  the  Scripture  argument.  The  discussion  is  also  interspersed 
by  a  succession  of  historical  sketches,  with  illustrative  extracts,  of  the 
opinions  which  have  been  advanced  on  the  various  branches  of  doctrine 
that  come  under  review  ;  and  this  history  of  opinions,  while  bringing  out 
the  marvellous  range  of  the  author's  learning,  may  be  regarded,  owing  to 
its  comprehensiveness  and  trustworthiness,  as  a  cyclopaedia  of  theological 
views,  which  must  be  invaluable  to  the  theological  student. 

These  volumes  thus  supply  to  its  readers  a  system  of  religious  teaching, 
whereof  the  principles  are  proved  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  word  of 
God.  And  no  one,  who  carefully  studies  the  exposition  which  the  learned 
Professor  furnishes  of  the  doctrines  of  Calvinism,  need  feel  much  difficulty 
in  maintaining  his  views  in  the  face  of  any  gainsayer.  The  book  is  valuable 
also  for  its  exposure  of  the  erroneous  tendencies  of  many  of  the  plausible 
but  pernicious  tenets  of  the  modern  theology,  which  are  shewn  to  be  far 
from  new,  and  only  the  ghosts  of  old  heresies  long  ago  exploded,  and 
presented  to  the  world  in  a  new  dress ;  while  many  of  those  points  in  the 
Calvinistic  system  that  are  particularly  objected  to,  are  viewed  in  a  light 
which  serves  largely  to  relieve  them  from  the  difficulties  by  which  they  are 
surrounded.  Of  course  the  author  does  not  profess  to  solve  all  difficulties  ; 
at  the  same  time,  he  never  evades  a  difficulty;  and  where  he  cannot  explain, 
he  at  once  confesses,  in  the  spirit  of  a  true  philosophy  as  well  as  a  true 

f)iety,  that  the  effi)rts  of  even  the  loftiest  and  most  sanctified  human  intel- 
ect  are  little  capable  of  comprehending  the  full  wonders  of  the  Infinite 
mind.  "  We  ought  ever  to  remember,"  he  says,  "  that  we  cannot  by  search- 
ing find  out  God,  or  mark  out  the  paths  of  the  Almighty,  much  less  than 
we  can  trace  out  a  path  for  an  eagle  in  the  sky.  We  must  be  prepared  to 
bow  to  simple  testimonies  of  the  word  of  God,  and  if  there  is  one  testimony 
which  we  cannot  reconcile  with  another,  and  both  seem  to  us  equally  ex- 
plicit, we  must  not  set  the  one  against  the  other,  but  believe  that  though 
we  cannot  see  the  principle  of  reconciliation,  God  is  true,  and  the  path  clear 
to  him"  (i.  318). 

Altogether,  the  work  before  us  cannot  fail  to  increase  Dr  Gibson's  already 
well  earned  reputation,  not  only  as  an  earnest  contender  for  the  truth,  but 
as  a  divine  whose  labours  in  the  professor's  chair  must  operate  favourably, 
in  the  way  of  training  up  the  rising  ministry  of  the  Free  Church  in  the 
good  old  faith  of  their  fathers.  F. 

Poems.    By  G.  Washington  Moon,  F.R.S.  A.,  Author  of  "  A  Defence  of  the 
Queen's  English."     London  :  Hatchard. 

Readers  will  remember  Dean  Alford's  papers  on  "  The  Queen's  English  " 
in  Good  Words,  and  the  correspondence  they  provoked.  Mr  Moon  was  one 
of  the  Dean's  adversaries,  and  fired  off  a  pamphlet  against  him,  which  called 
forth  a  rejoinder  from  the  warlike  Dean.  The  critic  laid  himself  open  to  a 
cross  fire,  and  got  criticised  to  his  heart's  content.  Many  thought  Mr 
Moon  had  by  no  means  the  worst  in  the  war  of  words  and  strife  of  tongues. 
And  now,  mine  adversary  has  written  a  book,  if  only  the  Dean  were  at 
hand  to  criticise  it ;  but,  alas,  he  is  at  Rome,  or  elsewhere.  Mr  Moon  has 
shewn  in  his  slim  volume  that  he  is  a  master  of  sentences,  and  knows  some- 
thing about  the  Queen's  English.  But  he  prints  in  a  peculiar  way,  and  we  by 
no  means  think  he  improves  when  he  comes  down  with  an  innovation.     Wo 
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like  the  good  old  way,  for  example,  of  beginning  each  line  of  poetry  with  a 
capital  letter.  And  some  of  his  rhymes  are  very  rambling,  or  at  least  rather 
Cockneyfied.  Who  but  Mr  Moon  or  a  Cockney  would  think  of  making 
"  dawn  "  rhyme  to  "  morn,"  for  example;  or,  worse,  "star  "with  "ah." 
This  is  as  bad  as  Martin  Tupper,  who  rhymes  "  Alexandra "  and 
"  wanderer."  Nevertheless,  there  is  here  some  good  poetry,  and  some  good 
poetic  prose  ;  but  we  will  wait  till  Dean  Alford  returns  from  his  pilgrimage 
for  a  full  criticism. 

The  Divine  Treatment  of  Sin.  By  James  Baldwin  Brown,  B.  A.  London 
Jackson,  Walford,  and  Hodder.  1864. 
We  have  given  a  full  review  of  Mr  Brown's  theology,  so  far  as  we  could 
understand  it,  in  former  numbers  of  this  Journal.  We  are  sorry  to  say 
that  this  volume  is  by  no  means  nearer  the  truth  than  Mr  Brown's  former 
eflForts.  There  is  more  outspokenness  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
from  him,  and  from  writers  of  his  way  of  thinking.  He  seems  to  feel  that 
the  recent  judgment  in  the  case  of  "  Essays  and  Reviews  "  entitles  him  to 
speak  out  more  boldly  than  was  his  wont.  In  the  preface  penned,  or,  at 
all  events  dated,  shortly  after  that  judgment  was  delivered,  we  read  as 
follows:  "Happily,  too,  it  is  more  easy  to  speak  freely,  and  to  be  judged 
Christianly,  when  treating,  however  imperfectly,  yet  with  honest  and  reverent 
heart,  of  these  high  matters,  than  it  was  when  1  published  '  The  Divine  Life 
in  Man '  four  years  ago."  With  this  speaking  out  the  volume  is  characterised 
in  addition  by  Mr  Brown's  usual  peculiarities.  There  is  the  same  vivid 
conception,  the  same  force,  clearness,  and  beauty  of  style,  the  same  graphic 
and  poetic  touch,  the  same  grace  and  general  accuracy,  the  same  partial 
thinking,  a  blindness  caused  apparently  by  his  very  clearness  of  vision ;  for 
he  sees  one  idea,  or  a  group  of  ideas,  so  clearly  as  to  overlook  the  surrounding 
and  correlated  ideas.  There  is,  too,  the  same  freshness  and  originality  of 
thought  which  is  very  suggestive,  and  perhaps  the  most  suggestive  when  you 
the  least  agree  with  him.  And  with  all  its  faults,  and  they  are  neither  few 
nor  small,  there  is  much  in  the  volume  that  is  really  good,  and  effective,  and 
powerful ;  there  is  much  that  hardly  any  man][.could  read  without  being 
bettered  thereby.  Sometimes  you  are  led  on,  page  after  page,  in  the  most 
approving  mood,  till,  all  of  a  sudden,  you  are  brought  to  a  stand  by  some 
half-truth,  which,  as  one  said,  is  oftenest  a  whole  falsehood.  The  volume 
can  only  be  commended  to  a  reader  who  is  thoroughly  informed  and 
grounded  in  the  faith. 

Work  and  Play.  By  Horace  Bushnell,  D.D.  London :  Alexander 
Strahan  &  Co.  1864. 
Perhaps  Dr  Bushnell  is  the  best  known  and  most  widely  read  of  any 
living  American  author.  No  American  books  have  had  so  wide  a  circula- 
tion as  his  among  readers  of  the  more  thoughtful  class  in  this  country. 
We  cannot,  in  this  place,  so  much  as  attempt  a  statement  of  his  stand- 
point in  theology.  In  one  of  the  early  volumes  of  our  Review,  we  trans- 
ferred to  our  pages  a  singularly  clear  and  able  article  from  the  pen  of  Dr 
Hodge  of  Princeton,  in  which  Dr  Bushnell's  theology  was  fully  and  fairly 
stated,  and  amply  discussed.  We  would  recommend  that  article  to  the 
reader's  reperusal.  It  will  well  repay  the  time  devoted  to  it.  Dr  Bush- 
nell's radical  unsoundness  in  the  root  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  and  of  the 
nature  of  the  atonement,  is  there  brought  out  by  one  who  is  well  capable 
of  giving  to  these  themes  an  appropriate  handling.  We  can  hardly  re- 
joice over  the  reproduction  and  circulation  of  such  works  as  this  in  our 
own  country,  nor  do  we  think  the  present  volume  will  add  to  what  fame 
Dr  Bushnell  has  already  acquired  among  us  as  a  brilliant  writer  and  fresh 
thinker.    The  essays  are  of  very  diverse  merits,  they  seem  to  have  been  pro- 
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duced  at  various  periods  of  life,  and  there  is  consequently  a  lack  of  con- 
tinuity of  either  thought  or  expression.  These  essays  are  eight  in  number, 
and  are  on  such  topics  as,  "  The  Age  of  Homespun ;  The  Day  of  Roads  ; 
The  Growth  of  Law  ;  City  Plans  ;  The  Doctrine  of  Loyalty  working  itself 
out  in  America,"  &c.,  &c. 

The  Restoration  of  Belief .  By  Isaac  Taylor.  A  new  edition,  revised,  with 
an  additional  section,  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1862. 
This  is  a  new  edition,  amended  and  carefully  revised,  of  Mr  Isaac  Taylor's 
able  work  in  reply  to  "  Essays  and  Reviews."  The  added  section  treats 
summarily,  but  satisfactorily,  of  M.  Ernest  Renan's  Vie  de  Jesus.  Mr 
Taylor  shews  how  each  succeeding  theory  of  the  rationalist's  everts  by 
necessity  that  of  his  predecessor ;  that  the  end  must  be  close  at  hand ;  and 
of  the  present  theory  by  Renan,  we  may  say,  "  The  feet  of  them  that  have 
buried  thy  husband  are  at  the  door,  and  shall  carry  thee  forth  also."  A  few 
more  such  home  thrusts  as  that  given  to  this  latest  theory  by  Mr  Taylor, 
and  it  will  be  ready  for  decent,  if  not  devout,  burial.  The  republication  of 
the  volume  is  opportune,  and  is  to  be  commended. 

Christian  Self  Culture ;  or,  the  Origin  and  Development  of  a  Christian  Life. 
By  Leonard  Bacon.     Edinburgh  :  Andrew  Elliot.     1864. 

This  little  work  consists  of  a  dozen  brief  chapters,  tracing  out  the  rise 
and  progress  of  religion  in  the  soul,  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  things 
that  are  lovely  and  of  good  report.  After  the  introductory  chapters,  the 
plan  of  the  work  is  to  follow  the  passage  in  Second  Peter,  beginning  "  And 
besides  this,  giving  all  diligence,  add  to  your  faith  virtue,"  &c.  The  author 
writes  a  plain,  clear  style.  He  thinks  clearly,  and  expresses  his  thoughts 
accurately ;  he  uses  common  words,  too,  in  many  cases  instead  of  the  set 
theological  phrases,  and  brings  his  matter  down  to  the  meanest  understand- 
ing. We  do  not  commit  ourselves  to  the  author's  theology.  We  think 
him  mistaken  in  places,  or  rather  one-sided,  for  he  takes  often  but  one  part 
of  the  truth,  leaving  the  other  out  of  view,  or,  at  all  events,  keeping  it  too 
much  in  the  background.  Still  the  book  is  fresh  and  suggestive,  and  may 
be  read  by  such  as  are  of  a  full  age  with  profit. 

Best  Under  the  Shadow  of  the  Great  Rock ;  A  Book  of  Facts  and  Principles. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Kennedy,  M.A.  Loudon;  The  Religious  Tract 
Society.     1864. 

Mr  Kennedy's  book  consists  of  thirteen  chapters  on  the  life  and  walk  of 
faith  in  such  aspects  as,  the  God  of  consolation  ;  fatherly  government  and 
discipline  ;  the  efficacy  and  inefficacy  of  affliction  ;  domestic  bereavements ; 
bodily  sufferings ;  old  age  and  death,  its  dark  and  its  bright  side.  The 
book  is  illustrated,  not  by  the  pencil,  but  by  the  pen.  It  is  full  of  illustra- 
tive anecdote  and  fact  from  biography  and  other  sources.  For  the  sick  or 
the  afflicted,  it  is  a  book  to  be  highly  commended.  The  truth  is  told  in  a 
plain,  clear,  simple  way. 

Pastoral  Recollections.  By  the  Rev.  J.  A .  Wallace,  Hawick.  Third  Series. 
Edinburgh :  Johnstone,  Hunter,  &  Co.  1864. 
A  first  and  a  second  series  of  the  "  Pastoral  Recollections  "  will  be  familiar 
to  many  of  our  readers.  Each  of  the  former  two  volumes  contained,  in  the 
most  condensed  form,  the  substance  of  the  laborious  preparation  of  ten  years 
of  the  author's  ministry.  A  hard-working  and  a  painstaking  pastorate  it 
must  have  been,  had  it  produced  nothing  but  the  elaborate  series  of  sermons, 
lectures,  and  expositions,  of  which  we  have  only  the  briefest  summary. 
This  last  volume  closes  the  pastor's  labours  below ;  he  is  now  laid  aside,  and 
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there  remaineth  for  him  the  rest  that  is  above.  For  some  years  Mr  Wallace 
was  compelled  by  ill  health  to  be  absent  from  his  flock;  but  though  the 
tongue  was  hushed,  the  busy  pen  plied  its  unwearied  labours.  We  have  in 
the  volume  now  before  us  fourteen  of  these  pastoral  epistles  penned  by 
the  absent  pastor  to  his  flock.  Restored  for  a  brief  space  to  his  post,  ho 
resumed  his  courses  of  sermons,  of  which  we  have  here  the  record  of  four. 
Action  sermons,  sermons  to  the  young,  and  divers  other  matters,  close  the 
volume.  For  pastors  here  are  valuable  hints  and  suggestions.  No  minister 
can  read  this  volume  without  being  stirred  up  to  fresh  zeal,  earnestness, 
and  energy  in  his  labour.  Solid  and  sound  in  doctrine,  graceful  and  accui-ate 
in  style,  pointed  and  practical  in  their  tendency,  these  "  Pastoral  Recol- 
lections "  prove  that  the  pastor's  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his  force  in  any 
degree  abated.  We  heartily  commend  the  volume  to  our  readers,  as  a  valu- 
able addition  to  its  two  predecessors. 

Remarhs  on  the  Antiquity  of  Man,  in  Reply  fo  the  Recent  Work  of  Sir 
Cliarles  Lyell.  By  Rev.  J.  Brodie,  A.M.  Edinburgh :  Johnstone, 
Hunter,  &  Co.     1864. 

Mr  Brodie  has  produced  a  very  able  and  very  interesting  volume.  He 
has  turned  his  knowledge  of  geology  to  good  account,  and  has  given  us  a 
really  valuable  contribution  to  what  we  might  call  scientific  apologetics. 
The  arguments  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell  are  fairly  stated,  fairly  met,  and  as  we 
think  fully  answered.  The  volume  treats  of  such  topics  as  raised  beaches, 
gravel  beds,  the  growth  of  peat,  relics  of  man  in  deposits  of  mud,  succes- 
sive generations  of  trees,  the  primeval  condition  of  man,  fossil  human  skulls, 
the  origin  of  species  by  variation,  the  varieties  of  the  human  race,  origin 
and  development  of  languages  and  species.  These  and  kindred  topics  are 
well  discussed  and  illustrated  by  a  vast  variety  of  curious  and  interesting 
facts  The  volume  will  repay  perusal,  and  Mr  Brodie  deserves  our  best 
thanks  for  the  pains  he  has  taken  in  the  elucidation  of  the  argument. 

The  Wisdom  of  our  Fathers ;  Selections  from  the  Writings  of  Lord  Bacon, 
with  a  Memoir.     London  :  The  Religious  Tract  Society.     1864. 

This  is  the  second  volume  of  what  is  designed,  we  suppose,  to  be  a  series. 
We  favourably  noticed  the  former  volume,  containing  extracts  from  Leighton. 
This  is  a  worthy  successor.  The  memoir  is  written  with  great  care, 
vigour,  and  an  easy  unconstrained  grace.  The  author  has  evidently  carefully 
read  up  the  literature  of  his  subject,  though  we  think  Mr  Ilepworth  Dixon's 
recent  sketch  of  Lord  Bacon's  life  has  biassed  his  judgment  more  than  he 
himself  is  aware  of.  The  volume  contains  judicious  and  valuable  extracts 
from  Bacon's  theological  works,  from  his  ethical  works,  from  his  philoso- 
phical works,  and  from  his  fireside  and  miscellaneous  works.  The  extracts 
are  well  chosen,  and  to  such  readers  as  can  only  afford  to  possess  themselves 
of  a  small  library,  or  who  have  no  access  to  public  stores  of  books,  this 
volume  will  be  a  boon  of  real  value. 

The  Adoption,  and  other  Sermons;  Preached  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Chester.  By  the  Rev.  Dr  M'Neill,  &c.,  &c.  London  f  J.  Nisbet,  &  Co. 
1864. 

A  volume  of  sermons  by  Dr  M'Neill  is  a  boon  to  be  grateful  for,  and  we 
can  safely  say  that  this  volume  will  not  detract  from  the  fair  fame  earned 
by  its  author,  as  an  able  and  sound  divine,  an  eloquent  and  effective  orator, 
whether  in  the  pulpit  or  on  the  platform,  and  one  who  has  on  all  occasions 
proved  himself  a  willing  advocate  for  any  imperilled  truth.  The  sermons 
in  this  volume  are  quite  miscellaneous;  the  first  three  treat  of  "  The  Adop- 
tion," then  follow  two  on  the  Christianity  of- the  Old  Testament  saints; 
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one  on  contrition  ;  one  on  zeal  and  prayer,  and  nine  others  on  miscellaneous 
subjects.  The  sermons  are  not  directly  controversial,  though  the  author 
takes  care  to  give  us  his  opinion  in  passing  over  most  of  the  subjects 
that  are  in  our  own  day  most  keenly  controverted.  _  With  Dr  M'Neill 
■we  in  most  cases  agree.  In  doctrine,  on  all  the  essentials,  we  regard  him 
as  sound,  and  more  than  usually  clear ;  but  we  do  not  agree,  as  readers 
know  with  his  views  on  prophetics,  where  we  think  him  extravagant, 
though  not  so  much  so  as  many  of  the  school  to  which  he  belongs.  We 
need  hardly  commend  the  volume;  it  will  find  its  own  way  by  its  own 
weight,  and  stands  in  need  of  no  commendation  of  ours. 

Death  or  Life ;  or,  The  Story  of  my  Experience  on  "  The  Line  : "  its  Partial 
Successes  and  its  Many  Failures,  with  some  Suggestions  as  to  their  Cause : 
being  another  Appeal  on  behalf  of  Railway  Labourers.  By  One  who  has 
known  them  for  twenty  years.     London:  iSisbet  &  Co.     1864. 

This  volume  is  an  addition  to  a  class  of  literature  of  which  the  books 
of  Miss  Marsh  are  the  types  and  the  forerunners.  This  effort  is  by  "  an 
old  hand  "  at  the  work ;  one  who  commenced  her  labours  shortly  after 
railways  began,  to  shew  what  they  would  come  to  be,  and  to  do,  by  and 
by.  A  new  and  most  praiseworthy  feature  of  this  work  is,  that  it  not  only 
records  successes,  but  notes  the  failures  also.  So  it  should  always  be.  If 
nothing  but  successes  are  recorded,  young  beginners  rush  forth  unarmed  to 
the  fray,  and  being  suddenly  worsted,  their  enthusiasm  evaporates  and  the 
enemy  triumphs.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  have  a  model  as  to  the 
way  of  recording  the  deeds  of  the  church.  We  are  there  told  not  only  of 
the  conversion  of  the  thousands  of  Pentecost,  but  also  of  the  stoning  at 
Lystra,  and  the  stripes  and  imprisonment  at  Philippi.  The  volume  is 
well  written,  and  is  full  of  interesting  anecdote  and  narrative. 


T/ie  Family  of  God  ;  Seven  Sermons  Preached  in  St  Bartholomew's  Church, 
Gray's  Lin  Road,  on  May  and  June  1863.  By  the  Rev.  Edward 
Garbett,  M.A.  ;  being  the  closing  Sermons  of  his  Ministry  in  that 
Church.     London  :  Hamilton  and  Adams.     1864. 

The  reader  can  gather  from  the  title  what  this  volume  is.  Mr  Garbett 
has  acquired  for  himself,  as  a  late  Boyle  Lecturer,  a  right  to  speak  and  to 
be  heard  on  theological  topics.  His  Boyle  Lectures,  published  in  an  ad- 
mirable volume,  which  we  noticed  in  the  most  favourable  terms  at  the 
time  of  its  publication,  is  a  contribution  to  modern  apologetics,  not  nearly 
so  well  known  as  it  deserves  to  be.  The  volume  before  us  contains  seven 
sermons,  preached  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  author's  ministry  to  a 
London  congregation,  before  he  went  to  settle  in  a  suburban  parish.  The 
sermons,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  circumstances  accompanying  their 
delivery,  are  unpretending,  plain,  simple,  and  yet  afifeciionate  expositions 
of  the  truth.  The  idea  that  runs  through  them  all  is  that  of  the  church 
considered  as  a  family.  The  sermons  are  seven  in  number  :  the  family 
circle;  the  children  at  school;  home  pleasures;  family  trials;  the  im- 
perishable bond ;  temporary  separation  ;  and  home.  The  style  is  elegant, 
the  matter  evangelistic  and  experimental,  and  in  a  small  space  the  volume 
contains  what  nnght  be  called  a  system  of  doctrinally  experimental  truth. 
With  Mr  Garbett's  eschatulogy,  too,  as  expressed  in  his  two  last  sermons, 
we  almost  wholly  agree.  The  volume,  in  style,  in  doctrine,  in  illustration, 
in  the  mode  of  presenting  and  pressing  the  truth  on  the  reader's  acceptance, 
is  every  way  admirable,  and  to  be  commended. 
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The  Divine  and  the  ffuman  in  Nature,  Revelation,  Religion,  and  Life.  By 
Thomas  HuoeES.    London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co.     18G4,     Pp.  168. 

The  Gospel  of  Common  Sense ;  or,  Mental,  Moral,  and  Social  Science  in 
Harmony  with  Scriptural  Christianity.  By  Robert  Brown,  Author  of 
"  The  Philosophy  of  Evangelicism,"  &c.  London  :  Jackson,  Walford, 
and  Hodder.    1864.    Pp.  158. 

We  mention  these  treatises  now  merely  as  specimens  of  a  class  of  theo- 
logical writings,  which  we  propose  to  deal  with  at  more  length  in  a  special 
article.  It  is  full  time  to  subject  these  highly  speculative  gentlemen,  who 
are  so  fond  of  "  employing  their  philosophy  upon  religion,"  to  a  thorough 
and  sifting  examination.  The  press  is  teeming,  our  table  is  cumbered,  with 
this  spawn  of  modern  evangelicism.  If  we  do  not  take  care,  our  blessed 
religion  will  be  converted  into  a  new  edition  of  "  Universal  Nature  Dis- 
played ; "  it  will  be  sublimised  into  a  species  of  evangelic  "  Constitution 
of  Man."  Nor  is  the  danger  lessened  in  our  eyes  by  finding  such  works 
as  these  applauded  by  several  organs  of  evangelical  sentiment  in  England, 
as  "thoughtful  and  able  theological  essays,"  and  as  "at  once  original, 
reverent,  and  suggestive."  Such  theology,  in  which  the  old  figment  of 
"universal  grace,"  dressed  up  in  the  phraseology  of  modern  science,  is  sub- 
stituted for  the  sovereign  grace  of  the  gospel,  and  all  that  is  distinctive  in 
the  Christian  system,  demands  the  most  serious  investigation ;  and  that,  God 
willing,  we  are  resolved  it  shall  have. 

Rome  and  Civil  Liberty :  or,  The  Papal  Aggression  in  its  RekUion  to  the 
Sovereignty  of  the  Queen  and  the  Independence  of  the  Nation.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  A.  Wtlie,  LL.D.,  Professor  in  the  Protestant  Institute  of  Scot- 
land, author  of  "  The  Papacy,"  &c.  &c.  London  :  Hamilton,  Adams,  & 
Co.     Edinburgh :  Andrew  Elliot.     1864. 

A  copy  of  this  work  has  come  into  our  hands  just  as  we  are  going  to 
press,  and  we  have  only  time  and  space  to  record,  in  a  few  lines,  the  impression 
produced  on  us  by  a  hurried  perusal.  The  title  of  the  book  sufiBciently  pro- 
claims its  object.  The  papal  aggression  is  viewed  by  the  author  as  the  point 
from  which  Rome  has  been  conducting  her  machinations  against  the  British 
throne  and  British  liberty.  "  His  charge  is  not,  that  our  statesmen  have 
tolerated  the  religion  of  the  Pope,  but  that  they  have  sanctioned  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Pope  ;  not  that  they  have  permitted  the  spread  of  another  faith, 
but  that  they  have  permitted  the  erection  of  another  government."  This 
is  a  serious  charge  ;  but  the  most  serious  part  of  the  matter  is,  that  it  is 
here  substantiated,  not  by  a  process  of  reasoning,  but  by  a  statement  of  facts. 
None  can  rise  from  a  perusal  of  these  facts,  without  a  profound  apprehen- 
sion of  the  dangers  that  threaten  our  liberties,  not  so  much  from  the  tactics 
of  Popery,  as  from  the  alarming  indifference  of  all  classes,  and  the  infatuated 
policy  of  our  rulers,  in  regard  to  these  tactics.  \\'ere  we  disposed  to  fatalism, 
we  would  say  that  nothing  more  was  needed  to  exemplify  the  maxim,  Quos 
Deus  vuU  perdere,  prius  dementat.  The  voice  of  warning,  we  fear,  will  be 
drowned,  like  that  of  Cassandra,  amidst  the  shouts  with  which  the  Trojan 
horse  is  welcomed  into  the  citadel.  But  it  is  well  that  the  thinking  portion 
of  the  community  should  be  prepared  for  the  conflict ;  and  to  all  who  would 
see  how  Popery  is  playing  its  master-trick  of  shrouding  the  stiletto,  meant 
for  the  heart  of  British  freedom,  under  the  garb  of  religion,  we  earnestly 
recommend  the  study  of  this  eloquent  and  well- written  volume. 


ADDENDUM. 

[The  following  paragraph  was  unhappily  omitted  in  the    Article  on 
Mediatorial  Sovereignty,  page  523,  line  37  : — ] 

Practically,  the  distinctions  we  have  now  drawn  are  of  no 
small  value.  By  overlooking  or  confounding  them,  we  leave 
room  for  the  exorbitant  claims  of  the  Roman  pontiff  to  tem- 
poral power,  founded  on  his  pretence  to  represent  the  civil 
sovereignty  of  Christ ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  in  danger 
of  lending  countenance  to  the  wildest  freaks  of  fanaticism.  It 
would  follow  that  dominion  is  founded  on  grace  ;  the  saints 
alone  have  a  right  to  govern  the  world,  and  we  may  expect  a 
revival  of  the  fifth  monarchy  delusion.  Whereas  due  atten- 
tion to  these  distinctions  might  reduce  the  differences  in  theory 
and  practice,  which  exist  among  evangelical  parties,  to  very 
insignificant  dimensions.  Agreeing  on  the  general  principle, 
that  nations  and  their  rulers  are  bound  to  recognise  the  media- 
torial authority  of  Christ,  in  his  law  and  gospel,  the  only 
question  where  any  scope  is  left  for  the  friendly  oscillation  of 
sentiment  is  how  far  they  are  bound  to  carry  their  legislation 
in  regard  to  religion.  And  it  is  here  that  the  limits  suggested 
in  our  distinctions  come  to  be  applied.  Thus,  for  example,  in 
regard  to  the  Sabbath,  we  would  be  led  to  hold  that  the  moral 
law  of  the  Sabbath,  as  administered  by  the  mediator,  forms  the 
only  true  and  legitimate  foundation  for  the  interference  of 
civil  authority  to  preserve  its  observance ;  but  in  the  actual 
exercise  of  his  legislative  authority  on  this  subject,  the  civil 
ruler  must  be  guided  by  the  civil  and  social  aspects  of  the 
Sabbath.  He  is  not  acting  "  in  Christ's  stead,"  like  the  minister 
of  the  gospel ;  but  in  the  place  of  God  as  the  moral  governor. 
He  is  not  therefore  bound  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  as  a  religious,  but  as  a  civil  duty  and  privilege, 
and  he  is  not  to  punish  its  violation  as  a  sin  against  God  and 
Christ,  but  simply  as  a  civil  crime,  an  offence  against  the  com- 
munity. 
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Art.  I. — St  Patrick,  the  Apostle  of  Ireland. 

St  Patrick,  Apostle  of  Ireland  :  a  Memoir  of  his  Life  and  Mission,  with  an 
Introductory  Dissertation  on  some  early  Usages  of  the  Churchin  Ireland, 
and  its  historical  position  from  the  establishment  of  the  English  Colony 
to  the  present  day.  By  James  Henthorn  Todd,  D.D.,  Senior  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University,  and 
Treasurer  of  St  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin.     Dublin,  1864. 

THE  ecclesiastical  history  of  Ireland  presents  features  of 
special  interest.  The  early  church  of  that  island  possessed 
a  unique  constitution  :  it  had  usages  which  we  cannot  trace 
elsewhere ;  and  it  enjoyed  a  degree  of  freedom  unknown  to 
other  communities.  The  situation  of  the  country,  to  a  great 
extent,  accounts  for  these  peculiarities.  It  is  well  known  that, 
soon  after  the  adoption  of  the  new  faith  by  Constantine,  the 
polity  of  the  church  became  closely  assimilated  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  state,  and  that  no  ecclesiastical  decree  was  deemed 
valid  until  it  had  obtained  the  imperial  sanction.  The  first 
Christian  emperor  convened  synods  ;  sometimes  acted  as  their 
chairman ;  and,  though  still  unbaptized,  took  a.  prominent  part 
in  their  discussions.  The  first  oecumenical  council,  held  during 
his  reign,  recognised  the  bishop  of  the  chief  city  of  each  pro- 
vince as  the  metropolitan;  and  subsequently  eparchs  and 
patriarchs,  corresponding  to  the  higher  government  officials, 
were  appointed  to  occupy  the  more  exalted  places  of  the 
hierarchy.  The  bishop  of  the  old  capital  of  Italy  was  the  only 
patriarch  in  the  west :  the  society  over  which  he  presided 
excelled  all  others  in  numbers,  wealth,  and  social  influence :  at 
an  early  period  it  was  complimented  by  the  designation  of  the 
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apostolic  see :  and  various  not  very  satisfactory  reasons  were 
adduced  to  prove  that  it  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  mistress 
and  the  mother  of  all  churches.  Its  authority  now  advanced 
apace.  A  weak  government  is  always  obliged  to  make  con- 
cessions to  those  who  are  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  its 
difficulties  ;  and  thus  it  happened  that,  as  the  western  empire 
was  tottering  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  the  Italian  prelate  con- 
strained feeble  sovereigns  to  support  him  in  his  usurpations. 
In  A.  D.  415,  certain  bishops  of  Gaul  evinced  a  disposition  to 
assert  their  independence,  and  the  bishop  of  Rome  achieved  one 
of  the  most  signal  triumphs  of  papal  diplomacy  when  Leo  the 
Great  then  prevailed  on  the  imbecile  Valentinian  III.,  to  issue 
a  rescript  ordaining  that  in  future  none  should  venture  to  resist 
or  doubt  the  primacy  of  the  alleged  heir  of  St  Peter. 

This  rescript  was  issued  only  thirty-one  years  before  the  fall 
of  the  western  empire  ;  and,  as  paralysis  was  already  creeping 
over  the  whole  body  politic,  the  law  probably  commanded  very 
partial  obedience.  Ireland  lay  at  the  ends  of  the  earth  ;  it 
never  formed  part  of  the  dominions  of  Rome  ;  and  it  did  not 
consequently  come  under  the  operation  of  the  ecclesiastical 
canons  sanctioned  by  the  imperial  imprimatur.  Several  genera- 
tions passed  away  after  the  conversion  of  Constantine  before 
the  influence  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  was  felt  in  the  more  dis- 
tant provinces  ;  and  as  missionaries  from  these  districts  were 
the  first  to  visit  the  Emerald  Isle,  we  can  understand  how  it 
was  that  the  Church  of  Ireland  was  so  long  distinguished  by  a 
polity  and  ritual  which  had  elsewhere  become  antiquated.  At 
the  present  day,  its  ancient  ecclesiastical  structure  has  proved 
a  perfect  puzzle  to  investigators  who  have  not  duly  considered 
its  early  history. 

Our  readers,  we  presume,  do  not  require  to  be  told  that 
Christian  Ireland  soon  attained  a  high  literary  reputation,  and 
that,  in  the  seventh  century,  it  was  known  by  the  honourable 
title  of  the  Isle  of  Saints.  Notwithstanding  the  many  aber- 
rations of  its  children,  the  birth-place  of  Grattan,  Burke,  and 
Wellington  has  ever  been  the  home  of  genius  ;  and  twelve 
hundred  years  before  Queen's  Colleges  were  built  at  Belfast, 
Cork,  and  Galway,  Ireland  had  literati  and  educational  insti- 
tutes as  famous  as  any  in  Europe.  But  superstition  silently 
spread  its  pall  over  the  people;  the  pope  established  his  ascen- 
dancy;  and,  immediately  before  the  Reformation,  the  Green  Isle 
was  one  of  the  most  degraded  countries  in  Europe.  Four 
hundred  years  after  its  invasion  by  Henry  II.,  a  very  small 
portion  of  it  rendered  substantial  allegiance  to  the  British 
crown  ;  the  rest  was  governed  by  petty  chiefs  who  exacted 
obedience  to  barbarian  laws  ;  and  when  Scotland  had  three 
universities,  Ireland  had  none.     The  erection  of  Dublin  College, 
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towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  gave  a  mighty 
impetus  to  the  national  mind  ;  and  one  of  the  first  students 
enrolled  on  the  books  of  the  new  seminary  was  James  Ussher, 
afterwards  archbishop  of  Armagh,  celebrated  alike  for  his 
apostolic  piety  and  his  vast  erudition.  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  sister  island  ever  since  produced  a  more  saintly 
churchman  or  a  more  illustrious  scholar.  Ussher  carefully 
examined  the  early  annals  of  the  British  isles  ;  and  in  various 
publications,  among  which  we  may  particularly  mention  his 
"  Autiquitates,"  and  his  "  Religion  anciently  professed  by  the 
Irish  and  British,"  threw  much  light  on  subjects  then  involved 
in  profound  obscurity. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  during  which  Trinity  College  first 
opened  its  doors  for  the  admission  of  students,  James  Ware 
was  born  in  Dublin.  In  due  time  the  worthy  knight  became 
the  coadjutor  of  Ussher  in  the  department  of  antiquarian 
research.  His  works,  edited  by  Mr  Harris,  who  was  married 
to  his  granddaughter,  now  find  a  place  in  every  well-furnished 
library,  and  supply  rich  and  rare  stores  of  knowledge  respect- 
ing Ireland  to  every  student  either  of  its  civil  or  of  its  ecclesi- 
astical history. 

Whilst  the  Reformation  raised  up  such  men  as  Ussher  and 
Sir  James  Ware,  it  also  stimulated  the  intellectual  activity  of 
Romanism.  Candidates  for  the  Irish  priesthood  had  no  means  of 
obtaining  a  liberal  education  at  home ;  and  as  a  body,  the  popish, 
clergy  were  exceedingly  illiterate;  but  some  who  travelled  abroad, 
and  who  were  supplied  with  instruction  in  continental  semi- 
naries, became  distinguished  for  their  varied  and  extensive 
erudition,  A  few  of  the  priests  and  friars,  who  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantages of  foreign  culture,  diligently  studied  the  national  anti- 
quities; manuscripts  contributing  to  their  illustration  were 
sought  out  in  Flemish,  German,  Austrian,  and  Italian  libraries  ; 
and  works  written  upwards  of  two  hundred  years  ago  by  Keat- 
ing, the  O'Clerys,  Colgan,  and  others,  may  still  be  consulted 
with  advantage  by  all  who  desire  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  whatever  is  known  relative  to  the  ancient  state  of  Ireland, 

For  one  hundred  years  after  the  Revolution,  Ireland  was  in 
a  wretched  political  condition.  During  that  dreary  period 
little  was  done  in  the  way  of  examining  its  early  annals  ;  but 
about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  Dr  Ledwich  revived 
a  spirit  of  inquiry  by  the  publication  of  his  "  Antiquities."  It 
has,  we  know,  been  quite  the  fashion  of  late  to  disparage  the 
labours  of  this  writer  ;  and  we  must  admit  that,  by  his  denial 
of  the  existence  of  St  Patrick,  he  has  exposed  liimself  to  the 
charge  of  extreme  scepticism.  We  feel  bound,  however,  to 
express  our  conviction  that  he  deserves  the  praise  of  an  honest 
and  independent  investigator :  as  compared  with  others  who 
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have  cultivated  the  same  field  of  literature,  he  is  singularly 
free  from  sectarian  prejudices  ;  whilst  in  breadth  of  intellect,  as 
well  as  in  various  acquired  accomplishments,  he  is  far  superior 
to  not  a  few  who  have  assailed  him  with  a  violence  savouring 
strongly  of  personal  antipathy.  Among  those  who  have  heaped 
abuse  on  this  most  respectable  minister  of  the  Irish  Protestant 
Establishment,  Dr  Lanigan  stands  conspicuous.  Lanigan  has 
been  frequently  represented  as  holding  a  professorship  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  College  of  Maynooth  ;  and  at  one  time  he  had 
the  offer  of  a  chair  in  that  seminary  ;  but,  for  reasons  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  explain,  he  declined  the  appointment.  He  had 
previously  been  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Pavia,  and  he 
subsequently  acted  as  librarian  to  a  literary  society  in  Dublin. 
His  memory  was  most  capacious ;  but  it  was  like  a  great  lum- 
ber-room filled  with  all  manner  of  old  furniture  heaped  together 
without  any  arrangement.  His  "Ecclesiastical  History  of 
Ireland,"  published  about  forty  years  ago,  is  now  quoted  as  a 
high  authority  by  our  most  eminent  antiquaries ;  it  displays 
perhaps  as  much  candour  as  an  earnest  Romanist  of  contracted 
mind  can  be  expected  to  exhibit ;  it  supplies  evidence  that  its 
author  was  not  destitute  of  critical  ability,  as  in  his  investiga- 
tions relative  to  the  birthplace  of  St  Patrick,  and  to  the  chrono- 
logy of  his  life,  he  manifests  no  small  amount  of  ingenuity  and 
acuteness ;  but  his  style  is  repulsive,  his  method  is  confused, 
and  his  spirit  is  imgenial. 

Other  writers  contemporary  with  Lanigan  have  laboured  not 
unsuccessfully  to  keep  alive  an  interest  in  the  subject  of  Irish 
antiquities.  The  "  Rerum  Hibernicarum  Scriptores  Veteres," 
a  splendid  work  in  four  volumes  quarto,  edited  by  the  learned 
Dr  O'Conor,  and  printed  for  private  circulation  at  the  expense 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  has  preserved  from  oblivion  many 
precious  literary  memorials.  Sir  William  Betham,  by  his 
"  Antiquarian  Researches,"  and  kindred  publications,  has  like- 
wise rendered  good  service  in  this  department.  Still  more 
recently,  a  goodly  company  of  archaeologists,  including  Petrie, 
Graves,  O'Donovan,  Todd,  and  Reeves,  have  pursued  tlieir 
explorations  with  great  assiduity  and  ardour.  These  gentle- 
men can  claim  at  least  one  advantage  not  possessed  by  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  their  predecessors ;  for  they  have 
accurately  studied  the  Celtic  language,  and  thus  qualified 
themselves  for  the  critical  examination  of  original  authorities. 
Ussher  and  Ware  were  unacquainted  with  the  Irish  tongue, 
and  though  they  collected  a  large  number  of  valuable  Irish 
manuscripts,  they  were  often  obliged  to  depend  on  translations 
executed  by  imperfectly  educated  native  scholars. 

Those  who  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  ancient  history 
of  Ireland,  will  peruse  with  avidity  the  volume  named  at  the 
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head  of  this  article.  A  year  before  it  issued  from  the  press,  its 
importance  was  announced  by  Mr  Whiteside,  M.P.,  in  his  place 
in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  the  public  were  given  to  under- 
stand that  it  would  settle  sundry  dark  questions  which  had 
been  long  and  eagerly  debated.  We  hail  its  appearance  with 
no  ordinary  satisfaction ;  and  though  it  may  not  realise  the 
sanguine  expectations  which  some  were  disposed  to  cherish,  it 
is  well  entitled  to  the  praise  of  a  valuable  contribution  to  our 
ecclesiastical  and  antiquarian  literature.  If  we  cannot  always 
adopt  the  conclusions  of  the  author,  we  are  bound  to  acknow- 
ledge that  he  has  conducted  his  discussion  with  calmness,  learn- 
ing, and  ability  ;  and  if  he  has  failed  to  establish  his  views 
relative  to  the  life  of  Patrick,  he  has  made  known  a  variety  of 
remarkable  facts  with  which  students  of  Irish  history  were  not 
previously  familiar,  and  added  considerably  to  our  stock  of 
general  information.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  in  detail 
the  more  prominent  topics  discussed  in  the  volume. 

In  the  "  Introductory  Dissertation,"  forming  about  the  one- 
half  of  the  entire  book,  Dr  Todd  treats,  as  indicated  in  the  title 
page,  of  the  "  early  usages  of  the  Church  in  Ireland,  and  its 
historical  position  from  the  establishment  of  the  English  colony 
to  the  present  day."  In  this  part  of  the  work  he  shews  that 
additional  investigation  has  elicited  fresh  evidence  as  to  the 
extraordinary  number  of  bishops  connected  with  the  primitive 
church  of  the  island.  It  has  been  computed  by  Sir  William 
Petty  that,  at  the  time  of  the  English  invasion,  the  whole 
population  scarcely  exceeded  300,000  souls ;  and  yet  it  would 
appear,  from  the  testimony  of  Saint  Bernard,  in  his  life  of  the 
famous  Irish  prelate  Malachy  O'Morgair,  that,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  twelfth  century,  almost  every  little  town  enjoyed  the 
ministrations  of  one  or  more  persons  of  episcopal  dignity.  It 
was  a  principle  of  what  was  called  the  Catholic  Church,  that 
there  should  be  only  one  bishop  in  a  city,  and  this  principle 
was  strictly  enforced  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Roman 
empire  ;  but  the  regulation  was  ignored  in  the  Isle  of  Saints, 
for  there  no  less  than  seven  bishops  were  often  found  in  the 
same  locality.  Our  author  informs  us  that  in  the  Irish  litany, 
attributed  to  Aengus  Cele  De,  or  the  Culdee-™a  tract  composed 
probably  in  the  ninth  century — there  is  a  list  of  one  hundred 
and  forty-one  groups  of  seven  bishops  of  various  churches  and 
places  in  Ireland.     Dr  Todd  adds  : — 

**  The  fact  that  Aengus  was  able  to  enumerate  no  less  than  141 
places  in  Ireland  where  there  were,  or  had  been,  seven  contem- 
porary bishops,  seems  to  indicate  the  existence  of  an  institution 
founded  upon  the  mystical  seven  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  institu- 
tion itself  continued  perhaps  for  a  short  time  only,  and  its  object 
and  practical  operation  are  now  forgotten.     The  circumstance  that 
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many,  if  not  all  these  groups  of  seven  bishops  were  brothers  or 
near  relatives,  added  no  doubt  to  the  mystery  in  the  eyes  of  a 
clannish  people,  and  in  a  church  whose  institutions  were  all  so 
deeply  tinged  with  the  spirit  of  clanship  and  hereditary  succes- 
sion."— (Page  35.) 

A  very  ancient  tradition  reports  that  Patrick  himself  ordained 
between  three  and  four  hundred  bishops  in  Ireland  ;  and  not  a 
few  venerable  witnesses,  such  as  this  litany  of  Aengus,  inci- 
dentally confirm  the  statement.  Modern  research  has  estab- 
lished another  curious  fact  relative  to  the  ecclesiastical  polity 
of  the  primitive  Irish  church.  When  bishops  were  so  nume- 
rous, metropolitans  were  unknown.  The  non-existence  of 
metropolitans  in  Ireland  is  attested  by  a  council  held  in  A.D. 
816  at  Cealcythe  in  England  ;  and  on  this  ground  the  Anglican 
clergy  of  that  day  were  forbidden  to  recognise  the  ministry  of 
Irish  churchmen.  Dr  Lanigan  himself  acknowledges  that 
"there  was  no  truly  archiepiscopal  see  in  Ireland  except 
Armagh  until  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  ;"*  and  it 
now  appears  that  the  primatial  dignity  of  that  bishopric  is  of 
comparatively  recent  original.  Mr  King,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Irish  protestant  establishment,  to  whom  the  present  generation 
is  greatly  indebted  for  several  valuable  works  illustrative  of  the 
ancient  ecclesiastical  condition  of  the  country,  published  a  few 
years  ago  an  excellent  "  Memoir  introductory  to  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  Primacy  of  Armagh ;''  and  in  the  preface  to  the 
volume  he  announces,  as  the  result  of  careful  and  extensive 
inquiry,  that  for  six  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  St  Patrick, 
"  there  was  no  such  person  as  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh  ever 
known  or  heard  of,  or  mentioned  in  any  legend  or  history" 
written  during  that  period.  Dr  Todd  corroborates  this  testi- 
mony, as  in  the  present  work  he  speaks  of  "the  establishment 
of  archiepiscopal  and  diocesan  jurisdiction  in  the  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  century  "  (page  1). 

The  Irish  are  a  poetical  people,  and  in  their  annals,  when 
they  mention  individuals  whom  they  delight  to  honour,  they 
occasionally  indulge  in  what  our  American  cousins  would  call 
"  tall  talk."  Their  high-sounding  designations  have  often  quite 
perplexed  readers  of  a  prosaic  temperament.  Thus,  in  ancient 
documents,  a  certain  Hoey  O'Kelly  is  de.scribed  as  "  chief  head 
of  the  men  of  Meath,  distinguished  bishop  of  all  Ireland." 
One  of  the  brethren  belonging  to  a  monastery  on  Innisfallen 
island,  in  the  lake  of  Killarney,  is  styled  "  the  primate  of  Ire- 
land in  Aghadoe  ;"  and  Donnell  O'Heney  is  set  forth  as  "  arch- 
bishop of  West  Europe  r\  The  language  here  employed  by 
the  chroniclers  is  obviously  not  intended  to  indicate  official 

*  Ecc.  Hist,  of  Ireland,  i.  285.  f  King's  Memoir,  16,  65,  15. 
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rank  ;  it  is  simply  designed  to  express  the  idea  entertained  of 
the  extraordinary  merits  of  individual  churchmen.  The  Irish 
word  ard-epscop,  i.  e.  high  bishop,  has  often  been  supposed  to 
denote  a  metropolitan  ;  but  it  is  in  reality  merely  a  complimen- 
tary term  applied  to  any  bishop  or  pastor  of  eminence. 

"  The  Irish  word,"  says  Dr  Todd,  "  did  not  imply  anything  of 
jurisdiction,  and  is  not  synonymous  in  this  respect  with  our  present 
use  of  the  term  archbishop.  It  denotes  only  an  eminent  or  cele- 
brated bishop;  and  there  is  nothing  in  it  inconsistent  with  the 
existence  of  several  arcZ,  or  chief  bishops,  at  the  same  time  in  the 
same  district." — (Page  16.) 

Should  this  work  have  no  other  result,  we  expect  that  it  will 
exert  a  wholesome  influence  over  certain  parties  who  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  speaking  very  unguardedly  on  the  subject  of 
apostolical  succession.  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, almost  all  the  Irish  bishops  passed  over  from  Popery  to 
Protestantism  ;  and  by  writers,  such  as  the  late  Dr  Mant,  this 
wholesale  transition  has  been  recorded  with  enthusiasm.  The 
conformists,  we  need  scarcely  say,  were  a  pack  of  miserable 
time-servers,  who  did  not  scruple  to  prefer  emolument  to  prin- 
ciple ;  and,  as  a  body,  they  were  wretchedly  qualified  for  the 
high  position  which  they  occupied ;  but,  at  a  critical  conjunc- 
ture, they  preserved  unbroken  the  chain  of  the  episcopacy ;  and, 
in  the  estimation  of  some,  they  have  thus  well-nigh  atoned  for 
their  personal  unworthiness.  In  his  History  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland,  Bishop  Mant  congratulates  posterity  on  the  pliancy  of 
these  prelates,  inasmuch  as,  according  to  his  views,  the  title  to 
the  ministry,  in  at  least  one  branch  of  the  church  as  by  law 
established,  has,  through  them,  been  kept  perfect.  The  perusal 
of  the  works  recently  presented  to  the  public  by  Mr  King  and 
Dr  Todd,  should  go  far  to  dissipate  any  such  illusion.  Both 
these  writers  are  ministers  of  the  Irish  establishment :  they 
are  sincerely  attached  to  its  doctrines  and  its  constitution  : 
their  knowledge  of  Irish  ecclesiastical  history,  acquired  by  many 
years  of  study,  is  equally  extensive  and  accurate  :  one  of  them 
has  long  ranked  among  the  most  learned  of  the  Fellows  of  the 
Dublin  university :  and  yet  they  concur  in  asserting  that  it  is 
utterly  vain  to  attempt  to  trace  the  Irish  episcopal  succession. 
According  to  Mr  King,  those  who  have  been  hitherto  paraded 
as  the  archbishops  of  Armagh  before  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century,  were  "  but  occasionally  bishops,  mostly,  it 
vjould  seem,  presbyters,  and  several  of  them  hut  laymen."* 

''Considerable  difficulty,"  says  Dr  Todd,  "has  been  created  by 
the  attempt  to  make  out  a  regular  succession  of  bishops  in  Armagh 
and  elsewhere.     The  truth  is,  that  there  was  no  such  thing.     The 
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names  handed  down  to  us  as  successors  of  Patrick,  are  many  of 
them  called  abbots,  some  are  called  bishops  as  well  as  abbots,  some 
are  styled  bishops  only,  and  some  co-arbs  of  St  Patrick.  But  there 
is  nothing  in  this  last  title  to  indicate  whether  the  personage  so 
designated  was  a  bishop,  a  priest,  or  a  layman. 

"  Four  ancient  lists  of  the  co-arbs  of  St  Patrick  have  been  pre- 
served. They  all  bear  internal  evidence  of  having  been  drawn  up 
at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  or  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century, 
when  archiepiscopal  and  diocesan  jurisdiction  was  introduced;  and 
it  is  probable  that  their  authors  were  influenced  by  a  wish  to  establish 
a  claim  to  a  regular  episcopal  succession,  at  least  at  Armagh,  and 
thus  to  escape  so  far  the  reproach  of  irfegularity  which  the  Eoman 
party  amongst  the  Norsemen  and  English  of  that  period  had  brought 
against  the  Irish  Church.  These  lists  differ  considerably,  as  might 
be  expected,  from  each  other.  They  differ  also  from  the  list  which 
may  be  gathered  from  the  Irish  annals." — (Pp.  172,  173.) 

In  his  introductory  dissertation,  Dr  Todd  mentions  several 
men  of  note  connected  with  the  early  church  who  were  natives 
of  Ireland  ;  but  we  observe  that  he  is  not  prepared  to  include 
Coelestius,  the  companion  and  disciple  of  the  heresiarch  Pela- 
gius,  in  the  catalogue.  It  has  long  been  pretty  generally 
believed  that  Coelestius  was  born  in  the  Emerald  Isle ;  and, 
among  the  testimonies  adduced  in  support  of  the  opinion,  a 
passage  from  Jerome  has  been  frequently  quoted.  Speaking 
apparently  of  Pelagius,  this  writer  says :  "  He,  though  silent 
himself,  barks  through  a  huge  and  corpulent  Alpine  dog,  who 
can  do  more  mischief  with  his  claws  than  with  his  teeth,  for 
he  is  by  descent  of  the  Irish  nation,  the  neighbour  of  Britain ; 
and,  like  another  Cerberus,  according  to  the  fables  of  the  poets, 
must  be  struck  down  with  a  spiritual  club,  that,  with  his  master 
Phito,  he  may  be  silenced  for  ever."  *  The  exposition  of  this 
statement  usually  given  appears  to  us  perfectly  satisfactory. 
The  silent  personage  is  Pelagius,  who,  as  is  well  known,  was 
not  very  candid  or  outspoken.  The  big  Alpine  dog  through 
whom  he  barked  is  no  other  than  Coelestius,  who,  according  to 
all  accounts,  was  as  noisy  as  he  was  pugnacious.  Augustine, 
who  was  personally  acquainted  with  both,  attests  that  Jerome 
has  here  not  unfairly  described  these  two  gentlemen.  "  What," 
says  he,  "  is  the  difference  between  Pelagius  and  Coelestius,  but 
that  the  latter  was  the  more  open,  the  former  the  more  con- 
cealed; this  the  more  wilful,  that  the  more  deceitful;  or  at 
least  this  the  more  frank,  that  the  more  cunning."  t 

The  explanation  of  the  words  of  Jerome,  proposed  by  Dr 
Todd,  seems  to  us  altogether  untenable.  According  to  our 
author,  the  silent  individual  is  the  devil,  and  the  big,  barking 

•  Hieron.  Com.  in  Jerem.  lib.  iii.  praef. 
t  Augustine,  De  Peccat.  Orig.  c.  12. 
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dog  is  Pelagius.  The  father  of  Pelagianism  was  anything  but 
a  Cerberus.  Prosper,  his  contemporary,  calls  him  "  the  British 
serpent"  {coluber  Britannus)*  because  though  a  very  danger- 
ous, he  was  a  very  quiet  and  slippery,  personage.  His  character 
was  well  known  to  Jerome ;  and  so  much  importance  does  he 
attach  to  the  greater  activity  of  the  younger  errorist,  that  he 
speaks  of  the  condemned  system  itself,  not  as  the  Pelagian, 
but  as  "  the  Ccelestian, heresy"  (hceresis  Coelestiana).f  Cceles- 
tius,  says  he,  "although  but  one  of  the  scholars"  of  Pelagius, 
is  yet  "the  master  and  leader  of  the  whole  host." J  Besides, 
Pelagius,  as  we  learn  from  various  well-informed  contem- 
poraries, such  as  Augustine,  Prosper,  and  Marius  Mercator, 
was  710^  an  Irishraan,  but  a  Briton ;  and  it  is  to  no  purpose 
for  Dr  Todd  to  plead,  that  "  in  that  age  the  name  of  Briton, 
in  popular  use,  may  have  included  the  Scots,"  or  Irish ;  §  for 
Jerome  shews  in  this  very  passage,  as  well  as  in  others  which 
might  be  readily  adduced,  that  he  was  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  distinction.  The  grand  argument  by  which  Dr  Todd 
tries  to  make  out  that  Jerome,  in  the  quotation  we  have  given, 
refers  not  to  Coelestius,  but  Pelagius,  cannot  stand  the  test  of 
the  slightest  investigation.  The  huge  Alpine  dog,  he  contends, 
must  have  been  Pelagius,  because  that  heresiarch  was  noted  for 
his  portly  figure  and  his  broad  shoulders.  Did  it  never  occur 
to  our  author  that  Coelestius  might  also  have  been  a  person 
of  lofty  stature  ?  This  point  is  put  beyond  question  by  Vin- 
centius  of  Lerins,  another  father  of  the  fifth  century,  who 
characterises  him  as  "  the  prodigious  disciple  of  Pelagius."  || 

We  need  not  inform  our  readers  that  the  history  of  St  Patrick 
is  wrapped  in  mystery.  After  a  careful  perusal  of  the  work  of 
Dr  Todd,  we  have  been  constrained  to  adopt  the  conclusion, 
that  it  has  not  contributed  to  remove  the  obscurity.  An  im- 
pression has  long  prevailed  that  the  confounding  of  various 
persons  of  the  same  name  has  added  much  to  the  difficulty  of 
investigation ;  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  at  least  three  "  single 
gentlemen"  have  here  been  "rolled  into  one."  There  lived  in 
the  fifth  century  a  monk  Patrick,  who  was  connected  with 
Glastonbury,  and  who  spent  part  of  his  time  in  Ireland.  He 
has  sometimes  been  called,  by  way  of  distinction,  Patricius 
Senex,  or  Patricius  Senior.  The  great  Hibernian  apostle  was 
his  contemporary.  Palladius,  sent,  according  to  Prosper,  in 
A.  D.  431  by  Pope  Celestine  "to  the  Irish  believing  in  Christ 
as  their  first  bishop,"  has  also  been  known  by  the  name  Patrick. 


*  Prosper,  Carmen  de  Ingratis,  i. 

t  Hieron.  Epist.  cxliii.  ad  Alyp.  et  August. 

X  Hieron  Epist.  cxxxiii.  ad  Ctesiphontem. 

§  Scoti,  at  this  time,  was  the  exclusive  designation  of  Irishmen. 

II  Commonitorium,  c.  34. 
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Hi6  mission  proved  a  failure,  and  he  died  soon  afterwards  in 
Scotland.  We  cannot  tell  whether  the  facts  of  the  lives  of 
Patrick  the  apostle  and  of  Patrick  Palladius  have  been  mixed 
up  together  by  mistake  or  by  design,  but  that  they  have  been 
80  blended  seems  unquestionable ;  and  we  are  in  this  way  fur- 
nished with  a  key  to  the  solution  of  some  of  the  historical 
riddles  which  their  biographies  present.  Thus,  whilst  the  story 
that  Patrick  the  apostle  was  sent  into  Ireland  by  the  bishop  of 
Rome  appears  to  be  totally  unfounded,  the  mission  of  Patrick 
Palladius  by  Pope  Celestine  accounts  for  the  tradition. 

Ai3cording  to  a  manuscript  work  of  William  of  Malmesbury, 
quoted  by  Archbishop  Ussher,  Palladius  was  a  Briton.  Dr 
Todd  conjectures  that  he  was  a  Frenchman,  but  he  has  not 
produced  any  authority  to  confirm  his  hypothesis;  and  the 
probabilities  are,  we  think,  rather  in  favour  of  his  English 
extraction.  If  he  was  a  Briton,  we  can  well  understand  why, 
under  the  auspices  of  Celestine,  he  undertook  a  mission  to  the 
western  isle ;  for  it  lay  within  sight  of  his  native  shores,  and, 
as  "  first  bishop  of  the  Irish  believing  in  Christ,"  he  perhaps 
expected  to  realise  a  high  position  and  an  immortal  name. 
We  can  thus,  too,  at  once  perceive  why  he  took  a  deep  interest 
in  the  suppression  of  the  Pelagian  heresy  in  England ;  and  it 
is  reported  that,  at  his  instigation,  Pope  Celestine  urged  the 
learned  Germanus,  bishop  of  Auxerre  in  France,  to  cross  the 
channel  and  to  confront  the  errorists.  Dr  Todd  admits  the 
truth  of  both  these  traditions  connecting  Palladius  with  Celes- 
tine ;  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  such  concessions  with 
his  unwillingness  to  acknowledge  that  Palladius  was  one  of 
the  clergy  of  the  Roman  Church  before  the  time  of  his  mis- 
sion to  Ireland,  On  this  subject  he  expresses  himself,  as  we 
conceive,  with  unwarrantable  confidence.  After  stating  that 
Germanus,  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  England,  "  may  have 
been  armed  with  a  commission  from  Rome,"  he  thus  con- 
tinues : — 

"  The  mention  of  Palladius,  as  Ihe  person  by  whose  intervention 
the  sanction  of  Eome  was  obtained,  together  with  his  being  called 
a  deacon  in  the  chronicle  [of  Prosper],  seems  the  only  foundation 
of  the  opinion  that  he  was  a  deacon  in  the  Church  of  Eome.  With 
this  hint  to  begin  with,  however,  sovie  modern  manvfadurers  of 
history  have  gone  farther,  and  made  him  an  archdeacon  or  deacon 
to  Pope  Celestine;  nay,  cardinal  and  apostolic  nuncio.  But  it  is 
nowhere  said  that  Palladius  was  of  Eome,  much  less  that  he  was 
deacon  to  Pope  Celestine.  All  this  is  unauthorised  assumption  and 
fancy."— (P.  276.) 

The  idea  patronised  by  Dr  Todd,  that  Palladius  was  the 
deacon,  not  of  Celestine,  but  of  Germanus,  is  not  supported  by 
a  single  jot  of  evidence ;  and  the  learned  antiquary  has  evi- 
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dently  forgotten  himself  when  he  asserts  that  the  prevalent 
opinion  owes  its  origin  to  "  modern  manufacturers  of  history." 
In  this  very  volume  he  has  quoted  the  words  of  a  document, 
which  he  dates  " probably  not  later  than  the  eighth  century" 
and  which  he  represents  as  "  probably  derived  from  now  lost 
acts  of  Palladius,  of  still  higher  antiquity,"  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  "  the  most  blessed  Pope  Celestine  ordained  bishop 
an  archdeacon  of  the  Roman  Church,  named  Palladius,  and 
sent  him  into  the  island  of  Hibernia"  (pp.  293,  294).  A  tradi- 
tion which  can  be  traced  back  for  upwards  of  eleven  hundred 
years  cannot  surely  be  discarded  as  a  piece  of  "  modern 
manufacture." 

The  testimony  furnished  by  Dr  Todd  himself  proves,  we 
think,  conclusively,  that  Palladius  was,  if  not  an  archdeacon, 
at  least  a  deacon  of  the  Roman  Church.  Neither  can  it  be 
objected  that  his  British  birth  must  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
his  advancement ;  for,  about  half  a  century  before,  Jerome,  who 
was  a  native  of  Stridon,  and  who  had  been  ordained  at  Antioch, 
was  honoured  with  official  distinction  in  the  ecclesiastical  me- 
tropolis of  Italy,  during  the  pontificate  of  Damascus.  The 
brief  notices  of  Palladius  which  remain,  indicate  that  he  was  a 
man  of  mark  and  enterprise  :  he  attracts  our  observation  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fifth  century  as  one  of  the  ruling  spirits  at 
Rome ;  and  his  personal  qualities  may  fairly  account  for  his 
promotion.  Looking  out  from  what  was  then  the  great  watch- 
tower  of  Christendom, — the  Roman  Church, — he  could  see  what- 
ever was  passing  in  Western  Europe.  He  must  have  soon 
appreciated  the  ability  of  Germanus  of  Auxerre ;  and  when 
that  accomplished  theologian  was  solicited  by  the  British 
bishops  to  aid  them  in  the  suppression  of  Pelagianism,  it  is  not 
strange  if  Palladius  applauded  the  movement,  and  recom- 
mended his  master  Celestine  to  second  the  application. 

Constantius  of  Lyons,  the  biographer  and  contemporary  of 
Germanus,  informs  us  that  a  deputation  of  British  bishops  was 
sent  over  to  France  to  seek  the  assistance  of  the  bishop  of 
Auxerre ;  and  that  a  numerous  continental  synod,  convened 
for  the  purpose,  commissioned  that  prelate,  and  another  of  his 
Gallic  brethren,  to  undertake  the  confutation  of  the  English 
errorists.  The  theory  promulgated  in  this  volume  by  Dr  Todd, 
as  to  the  part  acted  by  Palladius  in  reference  to  the  mission  of 
Germanus,  is  open  to  very  grave  objections.  "  When,"  says  he, 
"Germanus  was  nominated  by- the  Galilean  bishops,  he  sent 
his  deacon  to  Rome,  to  negotiate  a  further  special  mission  from 
the  apostolical  patriarch  of  the  imperial  city"  (p.  277).  Dr 
Todd,  we  believe,  here  quite  over-estimates  the  importance 
attached  at  this  time  in  Gaul  and  Britain  to  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff.    That  dignitary  was,  no  doubt,  most  assuming,  and  was 
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fast  acquiring  very  wide  influence  ;  but  contemporary  history 
supplies  no  parallel  to  the  step  imputed  to  the  bishop  of 
Auxerre  by  our  author.  In  that  age  no  bishop  or  presbyter 
ever  thought  of  asking  permission  from  the  Pope  to  do  battle 
against  heresy.  It  never  once  occurred  to  the  British  clergy, 
who  invited  Germanus  into  England,  that  they  should  seek 
the  sanction  of  Celestine  to  the  proceeding.  The  French 
bishops,  who  commissioned  Germanus  and  his  brother  deputy 
to  contend  against  British  Pelagianism,  never  dreamt  of  apply- 
ing to  the  Pope  to  endorse  their  resolutions.  But,  according 
to  Dr  Todd,  Germanus  himself  deemed  it  necessary  to  send  his 
deacon  all  the  way  from  Auxerre  to  Rome  to  obtain  papal 
approbation.  Such  a  notion  cannot  for  a  moment  be  enter- 
tained. A  few  years  before  this  date,  Augustine  and  the 
African  clergy  met  and  denounced  Pelagianism,  when  Pope 
Zosimus  himself  evinced  a  disposition  to  shelter  the  heresy. 
A  few  years  afterwards,  Prosper  and  Hilary  in  France  con- 
tended stoutly  against  serai-Pelagianism,  though  they  could 
not  induce  the  bishop  of  Rome  to  commit  himself  against  it 
by  any  express  condemnation.  To  suppose,  with  these  facts 
before  us,  that  such  a  man  as  Germanus  would  not  go  into 
England  to  oppose  heresy  until  his  deacon  had  returned  from 
Rome,  Avith  an  authorization  from  the  Pope,  is,  we  conceive, 
preposterous.  Such,  however,  are  the  difficulties  created  by 
the  hypothesis  that  Palladius  was  not  the  deacon  of  Celestine, 
but  the  deacon  of  Germanus. 

Dr  Todd  is  not  prepared  to  pronounce  any  positive  opinion 
as  to  the  birth-place  of  Patrick,  the  apostle  of  Ireland.  The 
traditions  on  the  subject  are  conflicting,  and  cannot  be  well 
reconciled.  "  It  appears,"  says  our  author,  "  that  St  Patrick's 
family  had  either  come  originally  from  Armoric  Britanny,  or 
was  closely  connected  with  that  country"  (p.  360).  The  story 
that  he  was  born  at  Dumbarton,  or  Kilpatrick,  is  scarcely  con- 
sistent with  certain  statements  made  by  himself  and  others  of 
his  early  biographers.  The  chronology  of  his  life  is  still  more 
difficult  of  adjustment.  According  to  Ussher,  the  good  man 
lived  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  and  died  in  A.D.  493.  Dr 
Todd  believes  that  A.D.  493  is  probably  the  coiTCCt  date  of  his 
demise  ;  but  he  prudently  declines  to  endorse  the  tale  of  his 
portentous  longevity.  "  He  must  have  been  born,"  says  he, 
•'  not  later  than  410"  (p.  394).  "  We  may  assume  A.  D.  440 
to  450,  or  at  latest  460,  as  the  limits  within  which  must  be 
found  the  year  of  the  consecration  of  St  Patrick,  and  of  his 
arrival  as  a  missionary  in  Ireland"  (p.  392), 

"We  cannot  at  present  enter  fully  into  a  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  Dr  Todd's  chronology  ;  but  we  must  observe  that  it 
is  rather  novel,  and  that  it  is  very  insufficiently  sustained  by 
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historical  testimony.  It  has  long  been  the  current  belief  that 
Patrick  was  first  carried  captive  during  the  reign  of  the  cele- 
brated Irish  hero  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages ;  and  certainly 
there  is  no  other  historical  period  to  which  this  bondage  can 
so  reasonably  be  assigned  ;  but,  if  Dr  Todd  does  not  reject  the 
received  chronology  of  the  Irish  kings,  he  is  shut  up  to  the 
conclusion  that  Niall  was  dead  before  Patrick  was  born.  In 
their  present  form  the  traditions  relating  to  the  saint  are 
extremely  perplexing  ;  and  yet  if,  as  this  writer  believes, 
Patrick  came  into  the  world  somewhere  about  A.  D,  410,  these 
legends  become  a  mass  of  "  confusion  worse  confounded."  The 
ancient  Lives  tell  us  that  the  church  of  Clogher  was  founded 
by  the  apostle  of  Ireland  before  he  erected  that  of  Armagh, 
and  at  a  time  when  he  was  enfeebled  by  age.  According  to 
the  Annals  of  Ulster,  Armagh  was  established  about  A.  D.  445. 
The  year  457,  named  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  as 
the  time  when  this  event  occurred,  has  been  generally  rejected, 
as  ascribing  quite  too  late  a  date  to  the  foundation.  But  if  we 
follow  Dr  Todd's  computation,  Patrick,  in  either  of  these  years, 
was  in  the  full  vigour  of  manhood.  Lanigan  maintains  that 
Patrick  died  in  A.D.  465 ;  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  this  chro- 
nology bears  internal  marks  of  probability.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  important  evidence  unknown  to  Lanigan  confirms  its  accu- 
racy. According  to  a  statement  contained  in  the  Book  of 
Armagh,  Patrick  died  436,  or  perhaps  433  years*  after  the  cru- 
cifixion. This  testimony  approaches  very  closely  to  the  reckon- 
ing of  Lanigan,  whilst  it  is  quite  incompatible  with  that  of 
Ussher  ;  but  if  the  apostle  of  Ireland  died  in  A.  D.  465,  the  entire 
chronology  of  Dr  Todd  must  be  abandoned  as  indefensible. 

The  primary  authority  relative  to  the  Life  of  Patrick  is  what 
is  called  his  Confession, — a  piece  of  autobiography  written 
shortly  before  his  death.  We  entertain  no  doubts  whatever 
as  to  the  value  of  this  memorial,  for  it  presents  clear  indica- 
tions of  authenticity  and  genuineness.  "  If  it  be  a  forgery," 
as  Dr  Todd  has  well  observed,  "  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  with 
what  purpose  it  would  have  been  forged"  (p.  347).  The 
oldest  copy  is  that  contained  in  the  Book  of  Armagh, — a  volume 
of  manuscripts  preserved  for  ages  with  extraordinary  care,  and 
long  deemed  one  of  the  most  important  muniments  of  the  Irish 
primacy.  Its  contents  are,  we  understand,  at  present  passing 
through  the  press,  and  are  about  to  be  presented  to  the  public 
under  the  editorship  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Reeves,  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  laborious  of  living  antiquarians.  The  Armagh  copy  of 
the  Confession,  as  Dr  Todd  informs  us,  "  professes  to  have  been 

*  In  ancient  MSS.  the  numbers  are  often  written  in  numeral  letters,  and 
hence  ui,  or  six,  lias  been  frequently  put  for  iii,  or  three.  See  the  present 
work  by  Dr  Todd,  p.  395,  note. 
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taken  from  the  autograph  of  St  Patrick It  \ras  certainly 

transcribed  from  a  manuscript,  which  even  in  the  year  800  was 
beginning  to  become  obscure,  and  of  whose  obscurities  the 
transcriber  more  than  once  complains"  (p.  347).  There  are 
several  other  transcripts  of  the  tract,  as  well  as  that  furnished 
by  the  Book  of  Armagh  ;  but  this  copy  is  only  about  one-half 
the  length  of  the  other  manuscripts.  We  have  carefully 
examined  the  larger  and  shorter  editions,  as  printed  long  since 
by  Sir  James  Ware ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing 
our  conviction,  that  the  copy  of  the  Book  of  Armagh  is  alone 
genuine,  and  that  the  others  have  been  interpolated  with  a 
design  to  mystify  and  corrupt  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  history 
of  Ireland. 

The  Confession,  which  is  written  in  wretched  Latin,  exhibits 
various  traces  of  a  Celtic  idiom,  and  is  apparently  the  produc- 
tion of  an  author  accustomed  to  speak  in  Irish,  The  style, 
though  rude,  is  not  destitute  of  vigour  ;  and  the  spirit  which 
pervades  the  composition  is  that  of  an  earnest  and  energetic 
missionary.  Patrick  flourished  at  a  transition  period  in  the 
history  of  the  church,  when  clerical  celibacy  was  becoming 
pretty  general,  and  when  a  mania  for  monasticism  prevailed. 
He  tells  us  that  he  was  himself  of  ministerial  descent ;  that  he 
was  the  son  of  Calpurnius,  a  deacon,  and  the  grandson  of  Potitus, 
a  presbyter  ;  and  yet  he  boasts  of  the  persons  of  note  in  Ireland 
who  had  become  monks  and  nuns.  Druidism,  the  religious 
system  previously  established  in  the  country,  attached  wonder- 
ful virtue  to  asceticism  ;  and  this  was  probably  the  great  reason 
why,  at  such  an  early  date  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
the  discipline  of  the  cloister  became  so  popular.  Patrick  in- 
forms us  that  his  parents  resided  at  Bannavenn  Taberniae, — a 
place  which,  by  a  very  ingenious  process  of  reasoning,  Dr  Lani- 
gan  endeavours  to  prove  was  no  other  than  Boulogne  sur 
Mer, — and,  if  so,  the  apostle  of  Ireland  first  saw  the  light  not 
far  from  the  spot  where  Calvin,  the  great  theologian  of  the 
Reformation,  was  born  eleven  hundred  years  afterwards.  When 
approaching  sixteen  years  of  age,  Patrick  was  carried  captive 
into  Ireland.  He  remained  there  six  years  in  slavery ;  and 
this  period  of  his  life  was  the  crisis  of  his  spiritual  history.  As 
he  tended  cattle  in  tlie  mountains  and  the  woods  during  the 
long  days  and  nights  of  his  bondage,  the  Christian  lassons  of 
happier  times  recurred  vividly  to  his  recollection.  He  prayed  ; 
he  repeated  devotional  formularies — perhaps  the  psalms ;  he 
gave  himself  to  God  ;  and  he  became  a  partaker  of  the  peace 
which  passeth  all  understanding.  When  he  recovered  his  free- 
dom, he  returned  to  the  parental  roof ;  but  a  desire  to  advance 
the  kingdom  of  God  among  the  heathen  now  became  a  ruling 
passion  ;  and,  after  surmounting  many  obstacles,  he  once  more 
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crossed  St  George's  Channel,  and  entered  on  his  grand  career 
as  an  Irish  missionary.  The  account  which  he  himself  gives  of 
his  evangelistic  labours  is  very  different  from  that  furnished  in 
such  legends  as  those  of  Probus  and  Jocelyn,  He  experienced 
many  gracious  interpositions  of  providence,  but  he  wrought  no 
miracles ;  and  he  did  not  escape  the  disasters  and  aflSictions 
incident  to  all  the  human  family.  He  speaks  of  the  reproaches 
which  were  heaped  upon  him  ;  of  the  imprisonments  he  suf- 
fered ;  and  of  the  opposition  with  which  he  was  obliged  to 
struggle  even  in  his  old  age.  But,  notwithstanding,  he  had 
wonderful  success.  "  I  am  greatly  a  debtor  to  God,"  says  he, 
"  who  has  bestowed  his  grace  so  largely  upon  me,  that  multi- 
tudes should  be  born  again  to  God  through  me ;  and  that,  of 
these,  clergy  should  be  everywhere  ordained  for  a  people  lately 
coming  to  the  faith,  whom  the  Lord  took  from  the  extremities 

of  the  earth The  Irish,  who  never  had  the  knowledge 

of  God,  and  hitherto  worshipped  only  idols  and  unclean  things, 
have  lately  become  the  people  of  the  Lord,  and  are  called  the 
sons  of  God."*  Such  are  the  leading  facts  recorded  in  this 
precious  memorial. 

It  often  happens  that  the  claims  of  writings  handed  down 
from  remote  ages  have  been  greatly  controverted  ;  but  the 
highest  literary  authorities  among  Romanists,  as  well  as  Pro- 
testants, admit  the  genuineness  of  Patrick's  confession,  Tille- 
mont,  Lanigan,  and  Dollinger  speak  of  it  with  quite  as  much 
confidence  as  Ussher,  Ware,  and  Neander,  It  may  therefore 
safely  be  accepted  as  an  exposition  of  the  theological  sentiments 
of  the  Irish  apostle.  In  this  point  of  view  it  is  a  document  of 
surpassing  value.  Were  the  youth  of  Ireland,  now  taught  to 
read  in  the  national  schools,  made  more  generally  acquainted 
with  it,  we  cannot  but  think  that  it  would  contribute  much  to 
shake  their  faith  in  current  superstitions.  In  a  few  cases  it 
appeals  to  books  which  Protestants  have  excluded  from  the 
sacred  canon  ;  but  the  writer  thus  only  perpetrates  the  blunder 
committed  by  some  of  the  authors  of  our  English  homilies, 
when  they  quote  the  Apocrypha  as  holy  Scripture.  Patrick 
evidently  believed  that  the  Word  of  God  alone  should  be 
recognised  by  the  Christian  as  his  rule  of  faith  and  practice. 
The  confession  proves  that  the  story  of  his  mission  from  Rome 
is  a  pure  fiction.  Had  he  been  sent  into  Ireland  by  the  Pope, 
a  fact  so  remarkable,  connected  with  the  chief  turning-point  in 
the  history  of  his  life,  would  have  been  prominently  noticed  ; 
but  the  author  of  this  piece  of  autobiography  evidently  knew 
nothing  whatever  of  any  such  transaction.  In  his  Confession 
Patrick  ijever  once  speaks  of  the  claims  of  the  bishop  of  Rome, 

■"  Confession,  iv.  IG,  17. 
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or  mentions  his  name,  or  in  any  way  recognises  his  existence. 
He  in  like  manner  ignores  purgatory,  auricular  confession, 
transubstantiation,  and  the  invocation  of  the  Virgin.  But  he 
teaches  clearly  the  sovereignty  of  God,  the  helplessness  of  man, 
salvation  by  faith,  the  necessity  of  regeneration,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity. 

As  we  trace  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Ireland,  we  cannot 
fail  to  notice  some  very  curious  and  instructive  contrasts.  The 
Irish  church  was  one  of  the  last  in  Europe  which  submitted  to 
the  papal  yoke,  for  it  maintained  its  independence  down  to  the 
twelfth  century  ;  and  yet,  three  hundred  years  after  the  Refor- 
mation, the  Emerald  Isle  contains  a  large  number  of  the  most 
devoted  adherents  of  the  sovereign  pontiff.  A  few  years  ago, 
when  Pius  IX.  was  deserted  by  the  Italians,  troops  of  enthu- 
siastic but  misguided  Irishmen  hastened  over  to  Italy  to  fight 
for  the  triple  tyrant.  In  the  twelfth  century,  the  authority  of 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  established  in  Ireland  by  the  aid  of 
the  British  monarch  ;  and  now  Irish  popery  is  the  plague-spot 
in  the  body  politic  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Our  good  Queen 
has  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  subjects  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel  ready,  at  any  moment,  to  forswear  her 
allegiance  and  overturn  her  throne.  Dr  Todd  has  shewn,  in 
the  volume  before  us,  that  since  the  twelfth  century  ecclesias- 
tical divisions  have  never  ceased  in  Ireland.  For  several 
centuries  preceding  the  Reformation,  the  Pope  supported  Eng- 
land in  opposition  to  the  disaffected  Irish  ;  since  the  Reforma- 
tion, he  has  supported  the  disaffected  Irish  in  opposition  to 
England. 

Ireland,  it  must  be  admitted,  has  suffered  grievously  from 
ecclesiastical  mismanagement.  Dr  Todd  tells  us  that  "  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  not  only  the  populace, 
but  even  the  gentry,  were  unable  to  speak  the  English  lan- 
guage," (page  228-9)  ;  and  yet,  a  hundred  years  before,  when 
Protestantism  was  established  in  the  kingdom,  it  was  arranged 
that,  wherever  the  people  did  not  understand  Enghsh,  the 
Liturgy  should  be  read,  not  in  Irish,  but  in  Latin  !  When  the 
Protestant  leaders  sanctioned  a  procedure  so  ridiculous,  no 
wonder  that  the  system  which  they  represented  could  not  make 
head  against  popery.  Even  a  short  time  before  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  pious  Bishop  Bedell  endea- 
voured to  procure  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  Irish,  he 
experienced  from  his  brethren  little  but  apathy  and  discourage- 
ment. And  the  history  of  Irish  Protestantism,  during  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  Bedell,  presents  few 
spots  on  which  the  eye  of  the  enlightened  Christian  can  dwell 
with  pleasure.  Secularity,  selfishness,  political  jobbery  in 
things  sacred,  laxity  of  doctrine,  and  practical  ungodliness  in 
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almost  every  form,  were  fearfully  prevalent.  We  trust  that  a 
brighter  day  is  beginning  to  dawn  on  that  long-distracted 
country.  The  spread  of  education,  the  decreasing  influence  of 
political  agitators,  the  gradual  advancement  of  the  lower 
classes  in  the  way  of  social  comfort,  the  more  catholic  feeling 
created  by  the  desire  for  emigration,  and — we  rejoice  to  add — 
the  improvement  in  the  spirit  and  character  of  Irish  Protest- 
antism, are  all  hopeful  indications.  Notwithstanding  the 
intense  bigotry  and  virulence  displayed  by  such  men  as  Arch- 
bishop Cullen,  we  do  not  despair  of  the  future  of  Ireland.  In 
a  spiritual  point  of  view,  the  great  famine  proved  a  signal 
blessing  to  the  country.  Ever  since,  agencies  have  been  at 
work  which  have  already  accomplished  much  good.  And  who 
can  tell  how  soon  another  St  Patrick  may  be  raised  up  for  the 
evangelisation  of  the  land  where  his  memory  is  still  so  honoured! 
We  have  long  thought  that  the  Komish  clergy  and  Eoman 
Catholic  students  of  theology  have  been  quite  too  much  over- 
looked by  those  who  are  labouring  to  promote  the  spiritual 
instruction  of  the  population  ;  for  though,  as  we  are  quite 
aware,  such  parties  are  exceedingly  difficult  of  access,  we  believe 
that  means  might  be  taken  to  bring  the  truth  before  them,  so 
as  to  disarm  prejudice  and  carry  conviction.  In  every  country 
where  the  gospel  has  triumphed  over  the  dominant  supersti- 
tion, it  has,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  secured  the  support  of 
the  religious  guides  of  the  community.  It  is  still  the  power 
of  God  to  salvation;  it  can  lead  captive  the  most  besotted 
devotees  of  error ;  and  we  confidently  expect  that,  when  any 
extensive  spiritual  awakening  takes  place  among  the  Roman- 
ists of  Ireland,  "  a  great  company  of  the  priests"  will  become 
"  obedient  to  the  faith." 


Art.  II. — The  Christian  Church  and  Social  Improvement. 

OUR  age  is  certainly  not  an  age  of  monasticism.  No  religious 
teacher  of  any  mark  now  teaches,  either  directly  or  im- 
plicitly, that  to  serve  Christ  faithfully,  men  must  literally  go 
out  of  the  world.  The  current  of  religious  teaching  runs  rather 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Christians  are  constantly  urged  to 
carry  their  religion  into  the  world.  They  are  to  impregnate 
all  lawful  secular  pursuits  with  the  spirit  of  Christ.  No  formal 
boundary  is  to  be  drawn  in  practice,  at  least,  between  things 
secular  and  things  sacred.  The  most  secular  pursuits  are  to 
acquire  a  tinge  of  sacredness  from  the  spirit  in  which  they 
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are  carried  on,  and  the  objects  to  which  they  are  directed. 
Christianity  is  to  be  viewed  as  the  friendly  ally  of  literature, 
science,  the  fine  arts,  and  indeed  of  all  legitimate  modes  of 
culture  and  development,  as  designed  to  mingle  with  them,  and 
to  stamp  them  with  her  image  and  superscription.  Without 
her  impress  indeed,  they  are  not  to  be  held  as  current  coin  or 
legitimate  wares — they  have  a  contraband  character  which  only 
her  mark  can  remove. 

It  is  one  thing,  however,  to  establish  the  position  that  Chris- 
tianity has  a  very  close  relation  to  secular  things,  and  another 
thing  to  shew  in  what  manner  the  alliance  between  them  is  to 
be  practically  carried  out.  The  position  that  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  ought  to  rule  in  all  secular  affairs,  might  by  some 
be  regarded  as  justifying  the  inference  that  the  dominion  of 
the  church  should  be  paramount  to  all  other  dominion.  As 
every  secular  question  has,  or  ought  to  have,  a  religious  element 
involved  in  it ;  as  that  element  ought  to  have  a  ruling  influence ; 
and  as  it  is  the  business  of  the  church  to  look  after  that  element, 
and  to  see  that  it  has  its  proper  place  assigned  to  it,  the  church 
might  have  some  reason  for  demanding  a  universal  controlling 
or  superintending  function ;  and  so,  at  a  bound,  the  dreams  of 
Hildebrand  would  be  realised.  By  this  kind  of  logic,  the 
government  of  the  papal  states  would  become  the  model  for 
the  Christian  world ;  and  the  problem  of  the  right  relation  of 
the  secular  to  the  spiritual  would  be  solved  by  the  uncontrolled 
subjection  of  the  one  to  the  other. 

It  is  evident  that  this  question  cannot  be  settled  in  so  sum- 
mary a  way.  But  leaving  abstractions,  let  us  take  up  the  par- 
ticular case  of  the  relation  of  the  church  to  social  questions. 
On  this  subject  there  is  an  extreme  position  held  by  a  very 
few  persons,  which  it  were  a  work  of  supererogation  to  combat. 
It  is  that  the  Christian  church  has  nothing  to  do  with  social 
questions,  or  with  social  science  in  any  shape.  Christ's  king- 
dom is  not  of  this  world ;  it  is  a  spiritual  kingdom,  dealing  with 
the  souls  of  men  ;  and  any  contact  with  what  in  its  own  nature 
is  secular,  is  foreign  to  its  objects,  and  hurtful  to  its  spirituality. 
It  is  needless  to  waste  powder  and  shot  on  a  man  of  straw.  If 
any  one  were  so  foolish  as  to  speak  thus,  the  best  way  of 
answering  him  would  be  to  get  him  to  spend  a  day  in  visiting 
some  dark  "  land  "  or  lane,  in  company  with  a  city  missionary 
or  a  territorial  minister.  Before  mid-day,  we  should  undertake 
that  he  would  be  beginning  to  alter  his  tone.  By  afternoon, 
he  would  be  deeply  impressed  with  the  desirableness  of  better 
houses,  better  air,  better  food,  better  modes  of  buying  and  sell- 
ing, better  ways  of  making  provision  for  sickness  and  old  age, 
in  order  to  give  the  word  of  God  "  free  course  "  among  such  a 
peopla     Ere  his  labours  for  the  day  closed,  we  are  persuaded 
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he  would  feel  that  the  Christian  church  dare  not  act  the  part 
of  the  priest  and  the  Levite,  in  regard  to  the  social  evils  that 
overlay  the  masses  ;  she  not  only  may  but  must  use  her  influ- 
ence in  some  v^^ay  to  remedy  evils  so  terrible  in  themselves,  and 
so  prejudicial  to  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  gospel 

But  we  are  not  to  rush  from  one  extreme  to  the  opposite. 
There  are  persons  who,  when  once  they  have  demolished  the 
position  that  the  Christian  church  has  nothing  to  do  with 
social  questions,  conceive  that  the  entire  field  of  social  improve- 
ment lies  before  her,  and  that  it  is  lawful  for  her,  and  even  in- 
cumbent on  her,  to  set  to  work  to  reform  society  at  every  point. 
At  least,  wherever  a  social  question  is  seen  to  have  a  bearing 
on  religious  interests  and  duties,  it  is  conceived  that  it  is  the 
church's  duty  to  address  herself  to  that  question.  In  our 
humble  judgment,  the  line  within  which  the  authorities  of  the 
church  are  entitled,  or  are  bound  to  act,  requires  to  be  drawn 
with  a  much  more  discriminating  hand.  The  authorities  of  the 
Christian  church  require  to  be  careful  how  they  interfere  with 
matters  that  do  not  lie  strictly  within  their  special  domain. 
The  world  is  jealous  of  such  interference,  and  is  even  more 
jealous  in  the  case  of  ecclesiastical  bodies  than  of  any  other. 
By  rashly  or  hastily  intermeddling  with  such  things,  the 
Christian  church  might  come  to  lose  her  legitimate  influence 
in  regard  to  them.  By  going  beyond  her  proper  line,  or  even 
by  acting  inexpediently  within  her  own  line,  she  might  meet 
with  opposition  and  even  reproach  ;  she  might  be  requested  by 
those  in  possession  of  the  field  to  leave  them  alone  to  manage 
their  affairs,  and  told  in  language  more  plain  than  pleasant  to 
mind  her  own  proper  business. 

For  guidance  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  her  in  refer- 
ence to  questions  bearing  on  the  arrangements  of  society,  the 
church  must,  of  course,  in  the  first  instance,  have  recourse  to 
the  word  of  God.  We  propose  to  commence  our  article  by 
inquiring  what  light  is  thrown  on  the  subject,  first,  by  the  Old 
Testament,  and  then  by  the  New.  We  shall  find  that,  at  first 
sight,  their  instructions  seem  to  run  in  rather  opposite  lines ; 
but  on  more  careful  consideration,  we  shall  see  that  in  spirit, 
at  all  events,  they  are  substantially  the  same. 

Opening  the  Old  Testament,  we  find  the  arrangements  of  society 
not  only  occupying  a  prominent  place  in  the  law  of  Moses,  but 
prescribed  with  all  that  exactness  and  minuteness  of  detail  which 
is  so  conspicuous  in  all  departments  of  the  old  economy.  The 
social  system  of  the  Hebrews  was  a  peculiar  one,  very  specially 
adapted  to  the  peculiar  position  the  Hebrews  had  to  fill,  and 
the  purpose  they  had  to  serve.  It  was  pre-eminently  a  local 
system,  squared  to  the  land  of  Palestine,  and  incapable,  except 
in  some  of  its  general  principles,  of  being  carried  out  anywhere 
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else.  It  was  based  upon  the  division  of  the  whole  soil  of  Pales- 
tine among  eleven  of  the  tribes,  a  separate  maintenance  being 
provided  for  the  Levites.  Though  properties  could  be  pledged 
or  pawned  for  a  time  to  others,  they  never  could  be  alienated, 
as  the  jubilee  or  fiftieth  year  constantly  restored  them  to  the 
families  of  the  original  owners.  Any  disputes  that  might  arise 
as  to  the  rights  of  ownership  were  promptly  settled  by  means 
of  a  system  of  registration,  which  shewed  at  once  the  name  and 
family  of  the  rightful  owner.  The  laws  relating  to  theft  were 
framed  on  the  basis  of  this  system  of  all  but  universally-spread 
property.  The  whole  social  arrangements  of  the  community, 
indeed,  rested  on  this  foundation,  and  were  connected  with 
Jerusalem,  as  their  great  centre  of  influence  and  regulation. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  social  system  of  the  Jews,  as  a 
system,  was  incapable  of  transplantation.  It  could  not  have 
been  set  up  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  even  had  the  conqueror 
allowed ;  it  could  not  have  been  introduced  at  Alexandria  or 
at  Antioch,  notwithstanding  the  special  favour  which  Alexander 
the  Great  and  some  of  liis  successors  had  for  the  Jews.  As  a 
system,  it  was  purely  local,  and  therefore  essentially  temporary. 
There  is  no  obligation  now,  therefore,  to  construct  society  on  the 
Hebrew  basis  ;  and  for  whatever  purpose  that  system  may  still 
be  available,  it  is  not  as  a  pattern  for  close  imitation.  There  is 
much  to  be  gathered  from  its  general  spirit,  and  there  are  many 
hints  to  be  derived  from  its  specific  details.  Dispersed  through- 
out many  lands,  the  Jews,  in  proportion  as  they  carried  its 
spirit  along  with  them,  reached  a  corresponding  degree  of  social 
prosperity,  and  were  commonly  esteemed  as  better  citizens  and 
better  subjects  than  the  members  of  any  other  nationality.  Even 
down  to  the  present  day,  the  Hebrew  community  shews  itself, 
amid  all  the  disadvantages  under  which  it  labours,  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  a  wonderful  capacity  to  keep  itself  free  from  that 
terrible  social  misery  that  seems  everywhere  else  to  dog  the 
advancing  steps  of  wealth  and  civilisation.  Beggars,  except  in 
the  case  of  those  diseased  and  maimed,  hardly  exist  in  Hebrew 
communities  ;  and  even  in  such  a  city  as  London,  the  measures 
taken  to  find  out  and  relieve  the  needy,  and  keep  them  from 
sinking  into  the  gulf  of  mendicancy,  are  such  as  to  afford  lessons 
of  no  common  value  even  to  the  most  active  and  benevolent 
Christians.* 

The  truth  is,  that  most  of  what  is  of  binding  obligation,  and 
of  universal  and  perpetual  use  in  the  social  institutions  of 
Moses,  is  embodied  for  us  in  one  of  the  sacred  books,  that, 
strangely  enough,  was  more  popular  in  the  age  of  our  fathers 


*  See  articles  on  the   Jewish  Charities  In   London  in  Christian  Work  for 
June  1864. 
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than  it  is  in  ours — the  Proverbs  of  Solomon.  The  Proverbs 
bear  a  very  marked  and  most  interesting  relation  to  the  Penta- 
teuch. They  are  manifestly  the  offspring  of  the  system  in- 
augurated there,  but  an  offspring  which  it  must  have  taken  a 
good  many  generations  to  mature  and  perfect.  Every  Biblical 
scholar  knows,  that  though  the  whole  book  bears  the  name 
of  Solomon,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  the  product  of 
Solomon's  wisdom  alone.  Certain  parts  of  it  are  expressly 
stated  to  have  been  written  by  others  ;  part  of  it  no  doubt  was 
Solomon's,  but  of  other  parts  he  was  only  the  compiler  or 
editor,  reducing  to  form  and  order  (under  divine  guidance)  the 
floating  proverbial  wisdom  that  had  been  accumulating  for 
generations  before  his  time.  Among  other  things  that  thought- 
ful and  godly  men  in  the  Hebrew  state  had  been  accustomed 
to  observe,  to  speak  of  to  their  friends  and  neighbours,  and  to 
hand  down  to  their  children,  was  the  general  laws  and  con- 
ditions of  social  prosperity.  The  book  of  Proverbs  is  full  of 
maxims  of  social  wisdom,  expressed  in  the  pithy  proverbial 
form,  giving  the  result  of  much  careful  observation  and  shrewd 
pondering  over  the  actual  facts  of  Hebrew  history  from  the  age 
of  Moses  downwards.  Deposits  of  this  kind  are  of  slow  forma- 
tion. The  existence  of  such  a  proverbial  philosophy,  therefore, 
necessarily  indicates  the  lapse  of  a  lengthened  period  of  time, 
and  is  a  strong  argument  for  proving  that  the  Pentateuch  is 
far  older  than  the  age  of  Solomon.  The  Pentateuch  is  almost 
wholly  a  system  of  legislation  ah  extra,  and  necessarily  belongs 
to  an  early  period  of  a  nation's  life — before  it  has  acquired  the 
self-governing  faculty.  The  Proverbs  belong  to  a  higher  and 
more  advanced  stage  of  a  nation's  life,  when  its  positive  insti- 
tutions have  been  digested,  so  to  speak,  by  thoughtful  men, 
when  the  principles  underlying  them  have  been  apprehended, 
and  when  these  principles  are  given  out  in  the  form  of  maxims 
or  proverbs,  constituting  a  legislation  ah  intra,  that  immensely 
magnifies  the  practical  influence  of  the  system.  The  book  of 
Proverbs  is  a  sort  of  focus  in  which  is  concentrated  the  scattered 
wisdom  of  all  Hebrew  times  and  places,  from  the  days  of  the 
great  legislator  to  those  of  the  most  influential  and  wide- 
reigning  of  Hebrew  kings.  Gathered  into  a  focus  from  the 
sphere  of  all  previous  times,  these  rays  of  wisdom  were  again 
sent  forth  for  the  guidance  of  the  whole  world, — like  the  seeds 
of  a  tree  which,  having  sucked  up  all  the  nourishment  of  its 
own  little  garden,  proceeds  to  impart  its  ripened  treasures  far 
and  near  on  every  side. 

When  we  examine  the  contents  of  the  book  of  Proverbs  in 
their  bearing  on  the  welfare  of  society,  we  find  that  for  the 
most  part  they  consist  of  counsels  addressed  to  individuals, 
inculcating  the  social  virtues,  but  not  going  much  into  the 
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detailed  arrangements  of  social  economy.  For  example,  the 
writers  are  never  weary  of  the  praises  of  industry.  In  every 
form,  direct  and  indirect,  the  hand  and  the  habits  of  the  diligent 
are  honoured.  Slothfulness  and  irregular  ways,  let  them  be 
redeemed  by  what  qualities  they  may,  have  no  chance  of 
toleration.  Wastefulness  and  negligence  are  without  excuse. 
The  garden  of  the  sluggard  is  a  proverb  and  a  by-word.  The 
sensual  vices  are  the  high-way  to  ruin.  No  sharp  line  is  drawn, 
no  line  of  any  kind,  between  the  moral  and  the  social  elements 
of  prosperity.  On  the  contrary,  the  social  rests  on  the  moral 
as  its  foundation,  and  is  impregnated  by  it  throughout.  Tiie 
fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  social  as  well  as 
personal.  The  edifice  of  society,  if  made  to  rest  on  any  other 
basis,  rests  on  a  foundation  of  sand.  Wisdom,  in  the  highest 
sense,  must  pervade  the  whole  economy ;  "  righteousness  ex- 
alteth  a  nation,  but  sin  is  the  reproach  of  any  people." 

No  one  can  fail  to  observe  how  much  the  domestic  element 
preponderates  in  the  Proverbs.  The  familiar  and  aflfectionate 
address  to  "  my  son,"  gives  us  constantly  the  idea  of  a  domestic 
scene.  "The  house,"  too,  is  seldom  absent  from  our  view. 
"  Wisdom  hath  builded  her  house."  "  The  house  of  the  right- 
eous shall  stand,  but  the  house  of  the  wicked  shall  be  over- 
thrown." The  domestic  relations  are  perpetually  introduced. 
"  Hear  the  instruction  of  thy  father,  and  forsake  not  the  law  of 
thy  mother,"  is  the  chorus,  so  to  speak,  of  the  whole  song.  The 
prominence  of  woman,  too,  in  a  book  of  oriental  origin,  is  re- 
markable. All  throughout,  we  see  how  "  every  wise  woman 
buildeth  her  house  ; "  the  book  ends,  and  in  a  manner 
culminates  with  the  account  of  the  model  house-wife,  the 
**  virtuous  woman  ; "  and  as  we  close  it,  the  last  note  of  divine 
wisdom  that  rings  in  our  ear  is  this,  "  a  woman  that  feareth  the 
Lord,  she  shall  be  praised." 

If,  then,  we  bear  in  mind  that  in  the  Proverbs  we  have  the 
permanent  essence,  as  it  were,  of  the  social  provisions  of  the 
law  of  Moses  (as  well  as  of  other  of  its  provisions)  stored  up  for 
all  times  and  for  all  places,  we  shall  necessarily  infer,  that  the 
chief  and  primary  duty  (we  do  not  say  the  only  duty),  of  the 
church  in  endeavouring  to  promote  the  welfare  of  society,  is  to 
inculcate  and  cherish  the  great  social  virtues.  A  preacher  who 
shall  take  the  book  of  Proverbs  as  his  text-book  in  dealing 
with  such  subjects,  will  find  himself  continually  called  to  insist, 
first  of  all,  on  religion,  or  the  fear  of  God  as  the  true  basis  of 
social  prosperity  ;  and  second,  but  only  second  to  this,  to  com- 
mend the  domestic  constitution,  firmly  established  and  faith- 
fully carried  out.  The  virtues  of  frugality,  diligence,  punctu- 
ality, truthfulness,  honesty,  neighbourliness,  good  temper,  and 
the  like,  will  ever  and  anon  come  in  for  a  share  of  his  attention; 
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and  in  enforcing  and  illustrating  these,  he  will  come  into  con- 
tact, more  or  less  close,  according  to  his  turn  of  mind,  with  the 
secular  affairs  and  interests  of  his  people.  It  cannot  be  said  to 
be  optional  whether  or  not  the  faithful  minister  of  the  word 
shall  handle  such  topics.  He  is  bound  to  set  before  his  people 
"the  whole  counsel  of  God,"  and  not  to  move  merely  in  the 
somewhat  limited  circle  which  is  denoted  exclusively  by  what 
some  people  term  "  the  gospel."  We  of  course  bear  in  mind 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  proportion  and  relative  import- 
ance in  the  several  truths  that  constitute  the  revealed  will  of 
God.  We  are  very  far  from  saying  that  the  matters  we  are 
now  dealing  with  ought  to  have  the  first  place  ;  we  only  affirm 
that  they  ought  to  have  some  place.  We  are  very  certain 
that  the  arrangements  of  social  life  would  in  practice  be  far 
more  satisfactory  in  orthodox  communities,  if  the  principles 
and  precepts  that  are  applied  to  them  in  the  book  of  Pro- 
verbs were  more  frequently  expounded  and  enforced  from  the 
pulpit. 

When  we  pass  from  the  Old  Testament  to  the  New,  we  find 
nothing  whatever  corresponding  to  the  minute  and  elaborate 
social  provisions  of  the  law  of  Moses,  Not  only  is  there  no 
shadow  of  a  purpose  to  establish  a  particular  system  of  social 
economy,  but — what  at  first  appears  startling, — there  is  not  even 
a  protest  against  the  gross  social  corruptions  and  abuses  of  the 
time.  The  fabric  of  pagan  society  is  well  known  to  have  been 
extremely  corrupt.  The  great  mass  of  the  labouring  classes 
were  kept  in  a  disgraceful  state  of  slavery,  and  the  style  of 
public  amusements  universally  in  vogue  was  exceedingly  ob- 
jectionable. Yet  not  a  single  shaft  i&  openly  levelled,  either  by 
our  Lord  or  his  disciples,  against  these  social  corruptions.  They 
seem  to  have  preserved  an  intentional  silence  upon  them,  as  if 
they  felt  that  it  must  not  be  by  battering-rams  and  catapults 
that  the  walls  of  the  pagan  Jericho  were  to  fall,  and  that  the 
ark  of  God  carried  unweariedly  round  it,  and  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet  of  the  everlasting  gospel,  would  prove  mightier  instru- 
ments than  any  carnal  weapons  for  the  pulling  down  of  these 
strongholds,  and  the  erection  of  a  Christian  fabric  in  their 
room. 

No  enemy  even  will  allege  that  want  of  courage  could  have 
been  the  reason  why  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  did  not  point 
their  artillery  against  the  social  corruptions  of  the  day.  There 
was  no  lack  of  courage  shewn  by  either  the  one  or  the  other 
in  dealing  with  the  religious  abuses  that  were  prevalent.  The 
notions  and  practices  of  the  "  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites," 
were  assailed  by  our  Lord  with  a  courage  which  was  equalled 
only  by  his  vehemence.     The  men  whose  boldness  astonished 
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the  chief  priests,  as  they  fearlessly  flung  against  them  the  charge 
of  murdering  the  Lord  of  glory,  would  have  been  quite  prepared 
to  bring  equally  bold  charges  against  the  pagan  rulers  of  the 
country  or  of  the  world,  had  faithfulness  to  the  interests  com- 
mitted to  them  required  them  to  do  so. 

But  this  was  not  demanded  of  them.  It  was  through  the 
influence  of  the  spirit  rather  than  the  letter  that  Christianity 
was  designed  to  operate,  in  subverting  the  social  institutions  of 
paganism.  It  was  not  with  swords  and  staves,  but  with  the 
breath  of  its  mouth,  that  it  was  to  fight  against  such  things. 
In  dealing  with  them,  it  was  to  exemplify  "  the  expulsive  power 
of  a  new  affection  ; "  "  perfect  love  was  to  cast  out  fear,"  and 
the  works  of  darkness  were  to  be  dispossessed  by  the  armour 
of  light. 

In  judging  of  the  course  followed  by  the  early  church  in  this 
matter,  in  its  bearing  on  the  duty  of  the  chnrch  now,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  duty 
of  a  church  struggling  for  existence  in  the  face  of  a  bitterly 
hostile  community,  and  the  duty  of  a  church  which  includes  or 
at  least  represents  the  great  mass  of  a  community.  In  the  one 
case,  the  great  object  of  the  church  is  to  root  itself;  in  the  other, 
it  is  to  develop  itself  In  no  circumstances,  of  course,  may  a 
church  be  guilty  of  any  compromise  of  truth,  or  of  any  sanction 
of  evil.  But  a  church  striving  to  root  itself  is  not  bound  at 
once  to  denounce  every  evil  it  finds  in  a  community,  any  more 
than  a  Christian  man,  aiming  at  the  conversion  of  an  un- 
believer, is  bound  at  once  to  denounce  every  evil  practice,  great 
and  small,  of  which  he  may  be  guilty.  It  was  on  this  principle 
that  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  acted,  in  planting  the  tree  of 
life  in  heathen  soils.  They  aimed,  first  of  all,  at  getting  it  to 
strike  its  roots  freely  into  the  soil.  Once  it  was  fairly  and 
firmly  planted,  it  would  not  only  bear  its  twelve  manner  of 
fruits,  but  spread  out  its  leaves  for  the  healing  of  the  nations. 
In  its  full  development,  it  would  come  to  bear  on  many  a 
practice  against  which  it  was  not  requisite  at  first  for  them  to 
declare  open  war. 

If  the  early  preachers  had  openly  assailed  all  the  objection- 
able social  arrangements  of  their  time,  they  would  have  laid 
themselves  open  to  the  charge  of  being  revolutionists  in  politics, 
and  thus  have  furnished  a  plausible  ground  for  proceedings  on 
the  part  of  the  civil  authorities  against  them.  It  might  have 
been  maintained,  with  a  fair  show  of  reason,  that  they  were 
interfering  with  the  province  of  Caesar,  and  were  therefore  justly 
amenable  to  Caesar's  discipline,  and  to  Caesar's  rebuke.  Even 
as  the  case  stood,  we  perceive  on  all  occasions  how  earnestly 
the  enemies  of  the  Christians  endeavoured  to  make  out  that 
they  were  guilty  of  offences  against  the  civil  law.     The  careful 
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and  blameless  course  pursued  by  the  Christians  caused  all  such 
charges  to  recoil,  and  nothing  could  hide  or  obscure  the  fact 
that  the  doctrine  of  salvation  was  what  they  were  striving  with 
all  their  might  to  establish,  that  what  they  clung  to  so  tena- 
ciously themselves,  and  were  so  eager  that  others  also  should 
cling  to,  was,  that  "  God  hath  given  to  us  eternal  life,  and  that 
this  life  is  in  his  Son."  Had  it  been  otherwise,  had  they  been 
arraigned  and  punished  for  interfering  with  the  arrangements 
of  society,  even  in  matters  where  the  pagans  were  wrong  and 
the  Christians  right ;  had  the  conflict  between  them  and  their 
opponents  turned  upon  any  such  subordinate  points ;  had  it 
turned  upon  anything  except  the  great  question,  whether  Jesus 
Christ  was  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world  :  no 
one  can  fail  to  see  how  greatly  the  glory  of  the  conflict  would 
have  been  dimmed,  and  the  influence  of  their  testimony  im- 
paired. 

The  course  which  the  early  Christians  followed  had  this 
further  advantage,  that  it  led  them  to  rely  on  the  genuine 
spirit  of  Christianity  as  the  chief  means  of  superseding  the  cor- 
rupt institutions  of  paganism,  and  placing  society  on  a  Christian 
basis.  It  would  have  been  a  good  thing,  they  may  have 
thought,  if  they  could  have  induced  the  civil  ruler  to  enact 
laws  against  many  of  the  abuses  and  abominations  that  pre- 
vailed around  them ;  but  certainly  they  had  no  such  power. 
What,  then,  were  they  to  do  ?  They  had  but  one  weapon  left 
to  them,  but  happily  it  was  the  best  of  all.  They  could  try  to 
foster  everywhere  the  spirit  of  Christian  love  and  Christ-like 
purity.  If  they  could  but  succeed  in  that,  the  battle  would  be 
gained.  By  law,  Onesimus  was  no  doubt  the  slave  of  Philemon. 
It  was  not  a  right  law,  but  they  could  not  change  it,  and  it 
would  have  destroyed  their  cause,  struggling  as  they  were  for 
existence,  if  they  had  then  even  agitated  for  a  change.  But  the 
love  of  Christ  has  taken  possession  of  Onesimus's  heart,  and 
Philemon  has  become  his  brother  in  Christ.  Onesimus  must 
be  urged  to  cherish  to  Philemon  all  the  brotherly  love  and  re- 
gard that  are  due  from  one  Christian  to  another.  By  and  by 
all  the  Onesimuses  in  the  church  will  begin  to  see  that  slavery 
and  Christianity  cannot  go  hand  in  hand  together.  They  will 
see  that  in  Christ  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  barbarian, 
Scythian,  bond  nor  free,  but  all  are  one.  They  will  see  the 
sin  of  holding  in  bondage  one  whom  Christ  has  made  free,  or 
of  calling  him  a  slave  whom  Christ  has  called  a  brother,  and  of 
whom  Christ  has  said,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  to 
the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 
If  the  state  should  ever  become  Christian,  if  its  ruling 
powers  or  ruling  influences  should  ever  be  in  harmony  with 
the  will  of  Christ,  they  will  not  suffer  such  an  institution  to 
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linger  for  a  day — slavery  will  be  numbered  with  the  things 
that  were. 

Of  course,  the  position  of  the  Christian  church  is  very  much 
changed  now,  and  that  reserve  in  dealing  with  social  cor- 
ruptions which  it  was  necessary  to  maintain,  in  the  face  of  a 
pagan,  jealous,  persecuting  government,  is  by  no  means  so 
necessary  now.  The  church  is  less  called  to  root  herself  than 
to  develop  herself,  and  that  duty  brings  her  into  close  contact 
with  the  social  practices  of  the  day.  But  notwithstanding  this 
change,  it  is  very  plain  from  what  we  have  now  seen  to  be 
characteristic  of  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  on  the 
subject,  that  the  church  would  be  guilty  of  a  grievous  blunder 
if  she  did  not  rely  mainly  on  the  same  great  weapon  for  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  society,  on  which  their  circumstances 
compelled  the  early  church  to  rely  exclusively.  The  Spirit  of 
Christ  must  ever  be  the  great  agent  in  effecting  social  refor- 
mation. It  is  only  as  men  are  taught  and  induced  to  renounce 
sin  and  selfishness,  to  fear  God  and  to  love  one  another,  that 
society  will  become  really  better.  The  old  spirit  of  the  first 
murderer — "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?" — must  be  driven  out 
by  the  spirit  that  teaches  us  to  "  look  not  every  man  on  his  own 
things,  but  every  man  also  on  the  things  of  others."  The 
church  must  not  only  teach  these  things,  but  practise  them  too. 
The  prominent  men  in  the  Christian  church,  clerical  and  lay, 
who  give  her  a  tone  and  character  before  the  world,  must  be 
conspicuous  for  this  spirit.  Pulpits  must  ring  with  representa- 
tions of  its  value,  and  the  voice  of  prayer  must  confess  with 
sorrow  its  absence  or  its  feebleness,  and  supplicate  it  as  one  of 
the  richest  blessings  of  heaven.  Without  this,  any  noisy  agita- 
tion for  social  improvements  on  the  part  of  the  church,  or  on  the 
part  of  churchmen,  or  any  fussy  assumption  of  the  functions  of 
tribunes  of  the  people,  will  utterly  fail.  The  only  credit  the 
church  will  get,  will  be  the  credit  of  intermeddling  with  the 
business  of  others ;  and  the  final  result  will  be  that,  in  place  of 
extending  her  influence  in  the  secular  region,  she  will  weaken 
it  in  the  spiritual. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  the  Christian  church  is  duly  im- 
pressed with  the  duty  of  relying  in  the  main  on  the  culture  of 
a  good  Christian  spirit  in  the  great  instrument  of  social 
amelioration,  the  question  fairly  arises,  Is  it  incumbent  on  the 
church,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  she  is  now  placed,  to 
confine  herself  to  the  use  of  that  instrument  ?  Is  it  never  her 
duty  to  protest  against  ppecific  social  evils,  or  to  use  her  influ- 
ence directly  and  earnestly  with  the  civil  rulers  of  a  country 
to  get  these  evils  removed,  to  get  arrangements  established 
more  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  more  con- 
ducive to  the  welfare  of  a  Christian  people  ? 
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Two  states  of  things  may  present  themselves,  in  which  the 
consideration  of  this  question  becomes  a  matter  of  high  practical 
interest.  The  first  is  the  case  of  a  country  where  Christianity 
is  the  recognised  religion,  and  the  authority  of  the  word  of  God 
all  but  universally  acknowledged.  The  second  is  the  case  of 
a  barbarous  community,  such  as  the  whole  of  the  South  Sea 
islands  a  few  years  ago,  and  many  of  them  still,  where  mission- 
aries are  striving  to  plant  the  banner  of  Christ,  and  at  once 
Christianise  and  civilise  the  people. 

We  will  treat  the  two  cases  separately.  We  begin  with  the 
case  of  the  Christian  nation  where  social  arrangements  exist, 
that  are  either  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  or  very 
hurtful  to  the  prosperity  of  Christians.  What  is  the  duty  of 
the  Christian  church  in  reference  to  these  ? 

We  have  said  that  in  a  heathen  country  the  immediate  duty 
of  the  church  is  to  root  herself,  but  in  a  Christian  country  it  is 
to  develop  herself.  The  lessons  of  Christianity  are  evidently 
to  have  a  much  wider  range  in  the  latter  case,  than  they  can 
have  in  the  former.  The  work  of  legislation,  for  example,  is 
now  to  be  conducted  on  Christian  principles ;  and  not  merely 
the  formal  legislation  of  parliaments  or  senates,  but  the  legisla- 
tion of  social  custom,  the  legislation  of  commercial  practice,  the 
whole  legislation  of  use  and  wont.  When  the  legislators  pro- 
fess to  obey  Christ,  the  church  must  urge  them  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  will  of  Christ  in  their  whole  sphere  of  activity. 
Whatsoever  they  do,  they  must  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God. 
Now  it  is  that  it  must  be  seen  that  "  the  leaves  of  the  tree  are 
for  the  healing  of  the  nations."  The  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
must  now  be  shewn  to  be  the  panacea  for  all  the  evils,  personal, 
social,  and  national,  that  have  come  into  the  world  through  sin. 
This  development  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity  will  necessarily 
lead  the  church  to  examine  social  questions  much  more  care- 
fully. Can  any  rules  or  principles  be  laid  down  to  guide  her 
in  this  important  but  delicate  work  ? 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  obviously  the  duty  of  the  church,  in 
the  circumstances  supposed — (and  here  we  mean  by  the  church 
chiefly  the  persons  or  the  courts  that  direct  her  policy  and  utter 
her  voice), — to  take  care  that  gross  violations  of  right  are  not 
allowed  to  shelter  themselves  under  the  euphemism  of  social  or 
political  arrangements.  Perhaps  this  is  her  duty  in  all  circum- 
stances ;  certainly  it  is  her  duty  when  the  whole  nation  pro- 
fesses to  regard  her  teaching.  The  leaders  of  the  church 
must  not  forget  their  bounden  duty,  "  Cry  aloud,  spare  not, 
lift  up  thy  voice  like  a  trumpet,  and  shew  my  people  their 
transgressions,  and  the  house  of  Jacob  their  sins."  It  has  been 
common  enough  to  endeavour  to  divest  certain  things  of  the 
odious  character  of  sins  by  representing  them  as  but  branches 
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of  the  civil  constitution  of  a  country.  Such  was  pre-eminently 
the  case  at  one  time  with  regard  to  the  "peculiar  institution" 
of  America.  Churches  excused  themselves  from  protesting 
against  it,  or  taking  any  steps  adverse  to  it,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  civil  constitution,  with  which  the 
church  was  not  called  or  allowed  to  meddle.  That  the  plea 
was  a  hollow  and  unworthy  one,  is  easily  shewn.  If  it  were 
admissible,  it  might  be  made  to  cover  any  iniquity  that 
happened  to  be  incorporated  with  the  government  of  a  com- 
munity. No  healthy  and  unsophisticated  conscience  could 
dream  for  a  moment  that  the  circumstance  of  its  being  inti- 
mately blended  with  civil  arrangements  could  divest  of  moral 
guilt  a  system  which  sanctioned  the  buying  and  selling  of 
human  beings  as  goods  or  chattels,  which  disregarded  the 
sanctity  of  marriage,  ruthlessly  invaded  the  unity  of  families, 
withdrew  from  a  whole  race  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and 
made  the  cultivation  of  their  intellect  a  crime  liable  to  be 
severely  punished.  But  the  untenableness  of  the  position  of 
the  American  churches,  now  referred  to,  is  seen  further  from 
the  fact  that  ere  long  it  was  practically  abandoned.  Of  late 
years,  the  Christian  churches  of  the  South,  it  is  notorious,  have 
changed  their  ground.  Slavery  is  not  now  an  evil  which  they 
are  to  be  excused  from  attacking  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a 
civil  institution  ;  it  is  the  right  and  normal  state  of  things. 
It  is  the  blessed  institution,  handed  down  from  patriarchal 
times,  which  divine  wisdom  has  devised  and  eminently  blessed 
for  the  welfare  of  the  inferior  race.  Under  it  the  negro  has 
renounced  his  barbarous  life  and  his  barbarous  tongue,  has  been 
taught  to  worship  the  living  God,  and  commit  his  soul  to  the 
grace  of  the  Saviour.  Under  it  he  has  been  restrained  from 
those  excesses  into  which  his  own  wild  will  would  have  been 
for  ever  dragging  him,  and  has  enjoyed  a  life,  not  indeed  with- 
out its  drawbacks,  but  in  which  the  good  to  him  has  vastly 
outweighed  the  evil.  This  change  of  argument  is  a  bold,  and 
we  must  say  an  unhallowed,  attempt  to  substitute  a  more 
glittering  euphemism  for  a  more  ordinary  one.  The  old  cloak 
having  gone  to  rags,  the  sin  of  slavery  must  be  covered  by 
another,  snatched  this  time  from  the  sanctuary  of  God.  The 
system  which  could  not  be  attacked  because  it  was  a  thing 
civil  and  secular,  is  now  maintained  and  defended  because  it  is 
holy  and  divine.  With  what  terrible  things  in  righteousness, 
God  has  been  shewing  his  displeasure  at  the  past  attitude  of 
America  towards  its  slavery,  needs  not  to  be  dwelt  on  here. 
When  the  Christian  people  of  that  country  awake  from  their 
deep  sleep,  it  will  be  terrible  for  them  to  think  what  untold 
miseries  and  calamities  might  have  been  averted,  if  they  had 
but  set  their  faces  against  these  wretched  euphemisms,  and 
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denounced  the  slave-system  of  their  country  as  a  heinous  crime 
against  man  and  against  God. 

So  also  the  churches  must  take  care  that  similar  sins  com- 
mitted in  commercial  circles,  are  not  allowed  to  escape  ou  the 
plea  that  they  belong  to  the  usages  of  trade.  The  notion  that 
their  connection  with  trade  exempts  them  from  the  rigid 
operation  of  the  moral  law,  must  be  dealt  with  very  unmerci- 
fully. It  is  said  of  a  German  bishop,  addicted  to  profane 
swearing,  who  was  also  a  prince,  that  he  excused  his  habit  on 
the  ground  that  he  swore  as  a  prince  and  not  as  a  bishop.  But 
if  the  devil  seize  the  prince  on  the  day  of  judgment,  said  an 
honest  attendant,  what  will  become  of  the  bishop  ?  The  same 
retort  might  be  made  on  all  who  deal  with  the  moral  law  in 
their  capacity  of  traders,  in  a  way  in  which  they  would  not 
dare  to  deal  with  it  in  the  other  employments  of  life.  The  su- 
premacy of  God's  revealed  will  must  be  maintained  throughout 
the  whole  sphere  of  man's  lawful  avocations.  It  were  an  insult 
to  God  to  suppose  that  the  law  which  he  has  given  men  for  the 
regulation  of  their  conduct  is  so  deficient,  so  ill-constructed,  as 
to  be  inapplicable  to  one  large  share  of  human  pursuits.  Im- 
mense progress  would  be  secured  in  the  purification  of  social 
life,  and  the  advancement  of  true  Christian  civilisation,  by  the 
firm  establishment  of  the  principle  that  the  law  of  God  must 
be  paramount  in  every  pursuit.  And  it  is  not  merely  the  stern 
principles  of  truth  and  integrity  that  must  be  made  to  preside 
over  business  ;  many  of  the  gentler  Christian  virtues,  likewise, 
must  be  exercised  in  that  sphere.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  it 
is  true  that  business  is  business,  and  charity  is  charity.  But 
business  is  not  to  be  so  separated  from  practical  Christianity, 
that  it  sliall  be  conducted  quite  apart  from  the  loving  spirit  of 
Christ.  Business  is  a  sphere  expressly  designed  for  the  exercise 
and  pursuit  of  Christian  graces  under  difficulties.  Its  worry 
and  turmoil  afford  the  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  patience 
and  self-restraint ;  its  dealings  with  money  should  stimulate 
the  conscience  to  very  careful  stewardship ;  its  uncertainties 
and  perplexities  should  lead  to  much  prayer  for  guidance,  and 
for  the  spirit  of  trustful  reliance  on  providence ;  its  constant 
intercourse  with  other  men  should  promote  the  spirit  of  courtesy, 
forbearance,  truthfulness,  and  generosity.  In  adverting  to  these 
matters  in  the  present  connection,  we  do  not  of  course  mean 
that  even  when  struggling  for  existence,  the  Christian  church 
can  lawfully  waive  the  enforcement  upon  her  own  members  of 
such  a  line  of  duty  as  this.  What  we  have  in  view,  in  bringing 
this  matter  forward  in  connection  with  the  duty  of  a  settled 
church,  in  a  country  professedly  Christian,  is,  that  in  that  case 
the  church  is  in  a  better  position  to  assail  prevailing  cor- 
ruptions, and  to  expose  the  hollowness  of  the  pretext  that  their 
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connection  with  the  usages  of  trade  exempts  them  from  deserved 
condemnation.  In  a  country  professedly  Christian,  she  has  a 
great  advantage  in  denouncing  them,  as  not  only  wrong  in 
themselves,  but  specially  wicked  in  persons  who  profess  to  be 
subject  to  the  law,  and  to  be  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  Christ. 
In  such  circumstances  it  is  her  special  duty,  not  merely  to  ex- 
pose abuses  and  corruptions  that  lie  on  the  surface,  and  are 
flagrant  and  palpable,  but  to  bring  to  light  the  hidden  things 
of  darkness,  and  tear  conventional  excuses  from  practices  that, 
seen  in  their  true  light,  are  both  wicked  and  shameful. 

The  Christian  church,  however,  as  society  advances,  must 
find  herself  face  to  face  with  social  questions  of  a  different  kind 
from  those  which  we  have  now  been  considering.  There  are 
many  social  arrangements  that  are  not  so  wicked  in  themselves 
as  hurtful  in  their  bearing  on  the  interests  of  religion  and 
morals.  The  subject  of  houses  for  the  working  classes,  both  in 
town  and  country,  falls  under  this  category.  So  does  the 
question  of  having  markets  and  fairs.  Popular  recreations,  too, 
bear  very  closely  on  vital  religious  interests.  So  also  do  the 
regulations  under  which  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drink  is  carried 
on.  The  subject  of  emigration,  too,  in  some  of  its  aspects,  is 
bound  up  with  religious  interests ;  and  it  raises  some  very 
difficult  questions  of  a  purely  secular  nature,  as  to  the  adapta- 
tion of  certain  districts  for  arable  or  for  pastoral  purposes,  or 
the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  crofts  and  small  holdings. 
The  list  of  such  questions  might  be  greatly  extended.  What, 
then,  is  the  duty  of  a  Christian  church  in  reference  to  these  ? 

We  have  pondered  much  and  long  over  this  subject,  and  we 
fear  the  conclusion  we  have  come  to  must  be  regarded  by  some 
as  rather  lame  and  impotent.  We  do  not  see  that  any  abso- 
lute rule  can  be  laid  down  on  the  subject  applicable  to  all 
cases ;  in  fact,  in  every  case,  large  use  must  be  made  of 
Christian  expediency.  A  course  may  be  very  proper  in  the 
particular  circumstances  of  one  case  that  would  be  very  much 
the  reverse  in  another.  The  questions  that  must  be  settled  by 
considerations  of  Christian  expediency  are  such  as  these :  Is 
the  bearing  of  the  social  arrangements  in  question  on  religious 
interests  so  close  and  so  great,  as  to  require  the  church,  as  such, 
to  go  a  step  beyond  what  is  admitted  to  be  her  pecuhar  pro- 
vince in  dealing  with  them  1  Is  the  church  in  a  position  to  be 
so  thoroughly  informed  respecting  them,  that  her  judgment  will 
carry  weight  and  influence  ?  Or  is  it  likely  that  she  will  get 
entangled  in  a  labyrinth  of  secular  details,  and  that  she  will  be 
withdrawn  from  her  own  great  and  peculiar  function  as  an  in- 
strument of  spiritual  and  saving  good  ?  Are  these  questions  so 
neglected  by  other  bodies,  or  are  they  handled  in  so  defective  and 
unchristian  a  spirit,  as  to  demand  that  the  church  not  only  by  her 
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voice  declare  the  principles  on  which  they  should  be  settled,  but 
take  the  practical  execution  of  them  into  her  own  hands  ? 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  absolute  rules  for  questions  in 
regard  to  which  the  circumstances  may  be  so  various.  Yet 
there  are  some  general  considerations  that  it  will  always  be  well 
to  keep  in  view. 

Thus,  in  the  first  place,  it  would  be  unbecoming  in  the  church 
to  shew  a  desire  to  plunge  into  the  mare  magnum  of  social 
questions  :  she  should  restrict  herself  to  a  few  of  those  whose 
bearing  on  the  interests  of  religion  is  close,  obvious,  acknow- 
ledged. By  the  church  here,  we  mean  of  course  the  church  in 
her  collective  capacity  and  responsibility ;  for  the  remark  is 
not  applicable  to  individual  members.  There  may  be  in  a 
community  great  prevailing  sins,  occupying  the  public  attention 
to  a  large  degree,  and  demanding  the  most  careful  scrutiny  as 
to  their  special  causes  and  the  proper  remedies.  In  the  view 
of  the  church,  these  evils  may  be  in  great  measure  due  to 
defective  or  hurtful  social  arrangements.  In  Scotland,  for  ex- 
ample, illegitimacy  is  a  glaring  sin.  It  is  not  so  prevalent, 
indeed,  in  Scotland  as  it  is  in  England,  as  the  Registrar-General 
has  recently  shewn  ;  but  more  attention  is  draw^  to  it.  No 
one,  in  these  circumstances,  could  accuse  any  section  of  the 
Christian  church  in  Scotland  of  intermeddling,  if  it  should  call 
attention  to  social  arrangements  that  are  believed  by  it  to  be 
a  cause  of  this  state  of  things,  and  demand,  on  the  part  of  those 
who  have  the  power  and  the  responsibility,  a  remedy  for  evils 
of  so  disastrous  tendency. 

Again,  it  seems  obvious  that  churches,  as  such,  should  not  go 
much  into  secular  details  in  propounding  or  discussing  remedies 
for  bad  social  arrangements.  When  they  get  into  secular  de- 
tails, they  are  obviously  out  of  their  sphere.  In  strict  logic, 
no  doubt,  it  may  be  correct  to  say,  that  if  it  be  their  duty  to 
take  up  a  secular  question  at  all,  it  is  their  duty  to  discuss  it 
thoroughly.  But  strict  logic  must  often  submit  to  a  curb. 
The  very  instinct  of  the  world  recoils  from  the  spectacle  of  a 
Christian  church  court  absorbed  in  secular  discussions.  And 
on  the  whole,  the  instinct  is  correct.  The  courts  of  the 
Christian  church  claim  to  meet  under  the  authority  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  act  in  his  name  in  matters  over 
which  he  has  given  them  special  control.  The  claim  of  the 
church  to  exclusive  spiritual  jurisdiction  could  not  be  main- 
tained, if  church  courts  were  to  take  up  all  manner  of  secular 
questions.  It  is  essential  to  the  concession  of  the  church's 
freedom  in  things  spiritual,  that  she  interfere  as  little  as  pos- 
sible with  things  secular. 

This  view  of  the  duty  of  church  courts,  it  should  be  observed, 
does  not  in  the  least  prevent  individual  ministers  or  members 
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from  taking  part  elsewhere  in  the  discussion  of  any  social  ques- 
tion in  which  they  may  feel  an  interest.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
just  the  fact  that  this  liberty  remains  to  them,  in  their  indivi- 
dual capacity,  that  reconciles  us  to  the  conclusion  that  in  their 
details  the  discussion  of  these  subjects,  within  what  is  techni- 
cally the  church,  should  not  be  encouraged.  We  would  have 
clergymen,  and  leading  Christian  laymen,  to  throw  their  ener- 
gies more  than  they  do  into  societies  that  devote  themselves  to 
these  questions.  We  would  have  them  to  bring  the  influence 
of  their  position  to  bear  on  such  societies  more  than  they  do. 
We  would  have  them  to  go  there  and  tell  how  their  efforts  to 
do  good  among  the  people  are  often  checked  and  thwarted  by 
the  social  conditions  under  which  they  live.  Such  a  course 
would  do  good  to  themselves,  and  it  would  benefit  the  cause 
of  social  improvement.  It  is  of  great  consequence  for  clergy- 
men to  be  seen  to  possess  sympathies  that  extend  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  their  denomination,  that  contemplate  the  good 
of  society  at  large,  and  that  lead  them  to  rejoice  in  whatever 
good  is  done,  even  though  it  may  bring  no  honour  or  glory  to 
their  own  denomination.  There  is  quite  a  different  feeling,  on 
the  part  of  the  community  at  large,  for  those  clergymen  who 
thus  seek  the  good  of  all,  and  for  those  whose  energies  are  re- 
stricted within  denominational  limits,  and  whose  hearts  are 
interested  only  in  the  exclusive  interests  of  their  church.  The 
cause  of  social  progress  itself  too  will  be  greatly  benefited  by 
the  active  assistance  of  earnest  Christian  men.  There  is  un- 
doubtedly a  tendency  to  secularism  on  the  part  of  social  reform- 
ers. The  idea  is,  that  the  laws  of  social  economy,  if  but  duly 
respected,  are  sufficient  to  secure  the  happiness  and  comfort  of 
mankind.  Many  lean  to  the  notion  that  religion  is  but  another 
name  for  superstition,  and  that,  instead  of  aiding,  it  is  fitted 
to  hinder,  the  development  of  the  laws  of  society.  The  presence 
of  Christian  men  would  at  least  shew  that,  in  their  view,  reli- 
gion and  social  law  may  be  worked,  and  ought  to  be  worked, 
not  as  antagonists,  but  as  allies.  It  would  secure  that  each 
subject  should  at  least  be  looked  at  from  a  religious  point  of 
view.  For  the  right  and  satisfactory  solution  of  social  prob- 
lems, it  is  essential  that  they  be  looked  at  from  all  points  of 
view.  Employers  look  at  them  naturally  from  their  own  stand- 
point. Labourers  look  at  them  from  another.  Political  econo- 
mists try  to  hold  the  balance  right  between  the  two.  But  it  is 
necessary  that  ihey  be  looked  at,  too,  from  the  stand-point  of 
Christianity.  Christian  men  lose  the  opportunity  of  doing 
great  good  when  they  shew  themselves  cold  or  indifferent  to 
such  matters.  Without  their  aid,  there  cannot  be  the  right 
composition  of  forces ;  the  ball  of  social  advancement  cannot 
be  sent  forward  upon  the  true  diagonal 
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-  We  have  now  to  direct  attention  to  the  second  class  of  cases, 
in  which  the  consideration  of  the  connection  of  the  Christian 
church  with  social  improvement  becomes  a  question  of  high 
practical  interest.  We  mean  the  case  of  a  barbarous  com- 
munity, which  missionaries  are  striving  to  civilise  and  Chris- 
tianise. 

It  is  well  known  in  the  history  of  modern  missions,  that 
Christian  missionaries,  in  many  cases,  have  directed  their  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  state  of  society,  and  have  interested 
themselves,  down  often  to  the  minutest  details,  in  secular 
arrangements.  The  famous  Elliot  did  wonders  in  the  way  of 
civilising  the  wandering  Indians  of  North  America,  gathering 
them  into  villages,  and  teaching  them  many  of  the  useful  arts. 
John  Williams  and  Robert  Moffat,  and  a  host  of  others,  have 
pursued  a  similar  policy.  Did  they,  in  so  doing,  contravene 
any  principles  established  by  the  example  of  the  founders  of 
Christianity,  or  does  their  mode  of  procedure  run  counter  to 
the  views  which  we  have  been  endeavouring  in  this  paper  to 
support  ? 

To  judge  fairly  in  this  inquiry,  we  must  bear  in  mind  in  what 
a  different  relation  from  that  of  the  founders  of  Christianity 
these  missionaries  stood  towards  the  highest  civilisation  of  their 
times.  The  apostles  came  forth  from  a  country  of  inferior 
civilisation,  to  preach  at  Athens,  Corinth,  Rome,  and  Alex- 
andria, where  the  most  advanced  civilisation  of  the  age  prevailed. 
Having  received  no  special  message  to  deliver  to  men  on  the 
subject  of  social  improvement,  it  would  have  been  somewhat 
ridiculous  for  them  to  attempt  to  give  lessons  on  a  topic  where 
their  opportunities  were  in  some  respects  inferior  to  those  of 
their  audience.  But  English  missionaries  have  gone  forth  from 
the  very  head -quarters  of  modern  civilisation,  to  regions  where 
the  social  thermometer  has  stood  below  zero.  It  may  be  noticed, 
by  the  way,  as  a  singular  testimony  to  Christianity,  that 
wherever  it  is  now  established,  civilisation  finds  its  most  con- 
genial home.  Of  the  vast  variety  of  products  from  all  quarters 
of  the  globe  that  dazzled  the  eye  in  the  great  Exhibition  of 
1 862,  it  was  remarked  as  a  singular  fact,  that  none  of  import- 
ance came  from  any  country  where  Christianity,  in  some  form, 
was  not  the  prevailing  faith. 

This  fact  gives  to  modern  missionaries  an  immense  advan- 
tage in  dealing  with  barbarous  people.  It  is  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world  to  establish  in  the  minds  of  the  people  a  belief  in 
the  superior  power  of  the  missionaries,  by  simply  exhibiting  to 
them  a  few  of  the  results  of  our  advanced  civilisation.  In 
countries  like  the  South  Sea  Islands,  our  missionaries  have 
found  by  experience  that  this  is  the  easiest  and  most  effectual 
mode  of  securing  a  hold  on  the  interest  and  the  respect  of  the 
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people.  Another  circumstance  to  be  borne  in  mind  is,  that  this 
interference,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  with  the  temporal  concerns 
of  the  people,  has  been  acquiesced  in  very  cordially  by  the 
people  themselves.  It  lias  not  been  resented  as  an  interference, 
it  has  been  accepted  as  a  boon.  Yet,  even  at  the  very  best,  the 
missionaries  will  do  well  to  regard  it  as  but  a  temporary  expe- 
dient, not  to  be  habitually  made  use  of,  beyond  the  first  stage 
of  their  connection  with  the  barbarous  people.  The  sooner  the 
missionaries  can  fall  back  on  the  apostolic  rule  the  better,  "  We 
will  give  ourselves  continually  to  prayer,  and  to  the  ministry  of 
the  word." 

In  heathen  countries  more  advanced  in  civilisation,  like 
India,  the  missionaries  have  taken  a  less  active  part  in  secular 
affairs.  They  have  not  attempted,  nor  thought  of  attempting, 
to  revolutionise  society,  as  in  the  South  Sea  Islands.  They 
have  been  impressed  by  the  great  thought  that  seems  to  have 
been  so  powerful  in  the  mind  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles, 
that  the  effectual  reform  of  the  abuses  and  corruptions  of 
such  a  state  of  society  must  be  preceded  by  the  infusion  of  a 
new  spirit  and  new  ideas  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
people.  To  some  extent  the  contact  which  India  has  had  with 
Christian  nations  has  modified  the  ancient  spirit,  and  public 
opinion  has  been  found  sufficiently  enlightened  to  support,  or 
at  least  not  thwart  the  British  Government  in  the  abolition  of 
some  of  the  most  barbarous  of  the  heathen  customs.  Alto- 
gether, India  presents  a  most  fertile  subject  of  study  to  any 
one  interested  in  the  connection  between  religion  and  the  state 
of  society.  Nowhere  else,  we  believe,  have  pagan  notions  so 
entwined  and  entrenched  themselves  in  the  usages  of  society. 
The  system  of  caste  seems  the  very  ne  plus  ultra  of  ingenious 
device  in  the  art  of  welding  religion  and  social  life  together. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  attack  the  one  without  threatening 
the  other.  Missionaries  dare  not  spare  it  in  prescribing  the 
course  which  their  converts  must  follow  ;  but  the  convulsion 
which  follows  every  baptism  in  the  upper  castes  evinces  the 
horror  of  the  Indian  community  at  the  very  thought  of  giving 
up  caste,  and  their  determination  to  resist,  as  a  stab  at  their 
very  soul,  any  attempt  to  modify  or  abolish  it.  Missionaries 
m  India  have,  of  course,  been  unable  to  steer  clear  of  those 
social  questions  that  entwine  themselves  so  inextricably  with 
the  religion  of  the  country.  But  in  other  cases,  as  a  general 
rule,  they  have  kept  aloof  from  secular  affairs.  As  a  general 
rule,  we  say  on  purpose,  because  even  here  exceptions  may 
occur.  And  not  long  ago  an  exception  did  occur ;  the  ryota 
of  Bengal  were  suffering  such  oppression,  that  the  missionaries, 
as  a  body,  joined  in  making  a  representation  in  their  favour. 
The  very  fact  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  missionaries  had 
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carefully  eschewed  politics  and  secularities,  procured  for  their 
remonstrance  a  degree  of  consideration  which  it  would  not 
otherwise  have  had.  The  whole  subject  of  the  relation  of 
society  in  India  to  paganism,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Chris- 
tianity on  the  other,  is  an  extremely  interesting  one  ;  and  we 
should  be  glad  to  see  it  thorouglily  canvassed  by  some  one 
who  knows  India,  and  feels  drawn  to  the  subject. 

In  concluding  this  paper,  we  will  merely  state,  in  substance, 
the  principal  practical  conclusions  to  which  we  have  come. 

In  the  first  place,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  Christian  church 
should  direct  special  attention  towards  fostering  the  spirit  out  of 
which  all  true  social  improvement  springs.  The  duty  of  looking, 
not  every  man  on  his  own  things,  but  every  man  also  on  the 
things  of  others  ;  of  doing  good  to  all  men,  as  we  have  oppor- 
tunity ;  of  considering  one  another,  to  provoke  unto  love  and  to 
good  works  ;  of  loving  our  neighbour  as  ourselves  ;  of  putting 
no  stumbling-blocks  in  our  brother's  path  ;  of  impregnating  the 
whole  business  of  life  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  trying  to 
find  in  all  the  occasions  of  common  life  opportunities  for  the 
exercise  of  the  Christian  graces,  should  never  cease  to  be 
enforced.  Apart  from  the  direct  good  which,  with  God's  bless- 
ing, would  attend  this  course  in  the  sphere  of  social  activity, 
it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  additional  power  and  weight 
which  it  would  yield  to  the  more  spiritual  aims  and  efforts  of 
the  church.  Every  enlightened  Christian  laments  the  loss  of 
influence  which  many  good  men  sustain  from  some  incon- 
sistency in  this  direction,  from  their  hardness  as  masters,  or 
their  greed  as  merchants,  or  from  their  want  of  a  genial,  chas- 
tened, affectionate  temper.  Religion  would  appear  in  a  more 
winning  light,  if  associated  with  all  the  social  graces ;  and 
Christianity  itself  would  have  more  of  the  stamp  of  divinity 
on  its  very  face,  if  it  were  seen  contributing  in  so  blessed  a 
manner  to  heal  all  the  evils  that  have  come  among  us  through 
sin. 

Hence,  secondly,  we  would  have  churches,  or  rather  preachers, 
in  their  public  and  pastoral  work,  to  urge  on  the  members  of 
their  flocks,  wiio  have  much  in  their  power,  their  obligation  to 
do  what  they  can  for  promoting  the  social  prosperity  of  their 
neighbourhoods.  Employers  of  labour,  whether  in  towns  or 
in  the  country,  are  in  this  category.  Let  them  be  Christian 
employers.  Not,  of  course,  after  the  fashion  of  a  master  known 
to  us,  who  made  a  point,  in  paying  the  weekly  wages,  of  giving 
every  man  a  religious  tract,  but  was  notorious  over  the  country 
side  for  paying  poorer  wages  than  any  one  else.  First  just 
and  then  generous,  is  the  Christian  order.  The  thing,  of  all 
others,   most   requisite  is  sympathy.     Anything  that  an  em- 
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ployer  may  do  for  his  workpeople  is  of  little  value  unless  he 
feels  rightly,  and  shews  the  right  feeling  towards  them.  Of 
course  we  must  not  forget  that  the  workpeople  have  reciprocal 
duties,  and  that  these  also  must  be  enforced.  They  must  be 
faithful,  considerate,  conscientious,  trustworthy.  On  this  point 
the  New  Testament  perpetually  reminds  us  of  the  circle  of 
Christian  duty.  And  on  this,  as  on  every  other  subject,  the 
Christian  pulpit  should  be  an  echo  of  the  Christian  record. 
.  ■  Lastly,  we  would  have  the  church  to  encourage  those  of  her 
ministers  or  members  who  feel  a  special  interest  in  the  subject 
to  do  all  they  can,  in  their  individual  capacity,  consistently 
with  their  other  duties,  for  advancing  the  temporal  welfare  of 
the  community.  An  individual  minister  may  do  much  that 
the  collective  body  may  not  do.  On  his  own  responsibility,  he 
may  take  a  part  in  many  undertakings  on  which  the  church 
could  not  enter,  upon  her  responsibility.  The  press  will  give 
him  that  aid  in  circulating  his  views  which  he  might  be  tempted 
to  seek  from  the  publicity  of  church  courts.  By  this  course 
he  will  not  be  committing  others  to  his  views,  nor  asking  them 
to  pledge  themselves  to  positions  which  imperfect  information 
may  make  them  unwilling  to  take  up.  True,  he  does  all  this 
cum  periculo.  He  runs  the  risk  of  becoming  secularised. 
His  likelihood  to  avoid  this  risk  depends  on  the  strength  of 
the  spiritual  fire  within  him.  If  the  spirit  of  earnest  piety  be 
strong,  there  is  little  to  fear.  If  it  be  weak,  the  danger  is, 
that  he  will  enter  on  secularities  in  a  con  amove  spirit,  very 
different  from  that  in  which  he  preaches  the  gospel.  In  that 
case  he  will  hurt  the  cause  which  he  seeks  to  advance  ;  and 
the  dust  of  worldliness  will  soil  his  garments,  and  dim  the 
lustre  of  his  soul.  W.  G.  B. 


Art.  III. — Smith's  Dictixmary  of  the  Bible. 

J  Dictionary  cfthe  Bible,  comprising  its  AniiguUies,  Biography,  Geography 
and  Natural  History.     Edited  by  William  Smith,  LL.D.     Second 


Edition.     1861-3. 


A 


DICTIONARY  of  the  Bible  which  should  contain  the 

latest  and  fullest  information  on  Bibhcal  subjects,  arranged 

and  discussed  by  competent  hands,  was  much  needed  when 
Smith's  Dictionary  appeared.  Whether  that  work  fulfils  these 
requirements  may  be  a  matter  for  debate.     We  believe  that  to 
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a  large  extent  it  does.  In  some  respects  it  does  not.  It  could 
not  indeed  have  been  expected  that,  in  a  work  so  vast,  abound- 
ing with  most  varied  erudition,  and  most  patient  research,  all 
the  contributions  would  be  marked  by  equal  precision  and  care 
in  stating  and  verifying  facts.  But  whatever  may  be  the  short- 
comings proved  or  believed  to  exist  in  the  Dictionary,  there  are 
few  who  will  withhold  from  the  contributors  and  editor  the 
praise  of  great  zeal,  high  ability,  and  extensive  research  in  their 
undertaking.  It  is  not,  however,  to  the  excellencies  of  the 
work  that  we  propose  calling  attention.  It  is  to  a  drawback, 
and  in  our  opinion  to  a  serious  drawback,  to  its  value  as  an 
otherwise  admirable  help  to  students  of  Scripture.  Nor  does 
this  drawback  apply  to  only  one  or  two  articles.  It  is  woven 
into  the  structure  of  a  large  part  of  the  book.  Now  and  again, 
in  articles  written  by  different  contributors,  we  find  it  stated 
that  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  used  by  the  LXX  in  translating 
the  Old  Testament  into  Greek,  two  or  three  hundred  years 
before  our  era,  contained  "  probably  correct "  readings,  which 
our  printed  Hebrew  text,  as  arranged  by  the  Masorets  long 
after,  does  not  exhibit.  So  often  do  we  come  across  this  pro- 
bable correctness  of  the  version  of  the  LXX,  and  probable 
wrongness  of  our  Hebrew  Bibles,  that  unpleasant  apprehensions 
of  insecurity  begin  to  take  possession  of  our  minds.  If  there 
are  good  grounds  for  suspecting  the  faultiness  of  our  printed 
text,  and  the  superiority,  in  any  passages,  of  the  renderings  of 
the  LXX,  these  apprehensions  must  be  condemned  as  weak- 
nesses arising  from  unworthy  trembling  for  the  ark  of  God.  If 
tliere  are  not  good  grounds  for  calling  the  printed  text  in  ques- 
tion, the  sooner  the  claims  put  forward  for  the  Septuagint 
are  thoroughly  sifted  and  disposed  of,  the  better  it  will  be  for 
the  cause  of  truth. 

We  do  not  deny  that  the  differences  between  the  version  of 
the  Seventy  and  our  present  Hebrew  text  are  both  singular 
and  startling.  But  it  is  possible  to  make  too  much  of  them. 
It  may  be  that  the  Greek  translators  have  sometimes  given  us 
the  correct  reading  of  a  passage,  which  is  obscured  by  a  gloss 
or  a  copyist's  error  in  our  Hebrew  Bible.  But  each  of  the  in- 
stances which  may  be  produced,  must,  at  first,  at  least,  stand 
or  fall  by  itself.  If  we  find  the  Greek  version  holding  its  own 
against  the  Hebrew,  our  respect  for  the  former  will  rise,  and 
for  the  latter  fall.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Greek  translators 
be  convicted  of  error  and  inconsistency,  not  once  or  twice,  but 
repeatedly,  our  confidence  in  their  a})ility  and  trustworthiness 
may  be  thoroughly  shaken.  We  do  most  cheerfully  allow  that 
the  importance  of  the  Septuagint  as  a  whole  cannot  be  over- 
rated. Its  value  and  excellencies  are  not  in  question.  But 
when  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts  are  found  to  give  widely 
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different  views  of  the  same  passage,  both  cannot  be  correct ; 
which  is  right,  and  which  is  wrong  ? 

Let  us  reduce  these  general  principles  to  practice,  by  ex- 
amining two  or  three  passages,  which  are  relied  on  to  prove 
that  the  Seventy  have  sometimes,  if  not  frequently,  preserved 
the  correct  renderinjrs  of  what  are  errors  in  our  Hebrew  text. 
We  shall  then  be  able  to  see  whether  this  alleged  correctness 
of  the  LXX  does  not  rather  arise  from  a  want  of  care  on  the 
part  of  modern  critics. 

The  first  passage  we  shall  take  is  one  which  several  critics 
believe  to  be  erroneous  in  our  present  Hebrew  Bibles.  It  is  in 
1  Chron.  xvii.  10.  According  to  the  printed  text,  Nathan  is 
there  represented  saying  to  David,  "  Furthermore  I  tell  thee 
n^  TilKI),  that  the  Lord  will  build  thee  an  house."  But  the 
Seventy  read,  "  And  I  will  increase  thee  (xa/  ai^^jffw  es  =  '?6^3^^1)l 

and  the  Lord  will  build  thee  an  house."  That  is  to  say,  the 
LXX  clearly  read  as  one  word  what  our  present  text  reads  as 
two,  for  the  Hebrew  letters  are  the  same  in  both  cases.  Either 
reading  gives  a  perfectly  good  sense  to  the  passage.  Which  of 
them,  then,  is  to  be  preferred  ?  the  supposed  reading  of  the  un- 
known manuscript  used  by  the  Seventy,  or  the  text  as  handed 
down  to  us  by  the  Masorets  ?  Tn  short,  did  the  Masorets  fall 
into  an  error  by  stupidly  separating  into  two  words  what  was 
only  one,  or  has  the  Greek  translator  as  stupidly  gone  wrong 
by  turning  two  words  into  one  ?  Canon  Selwyn  (^Art.  Septua- 
gint)  says,  "  The  Septuagint  has  probably  preserved  the  true 
division  and  sense."  We  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  is 
no  room  for  a  probability  in  the  matter.  The  Seventy  have 
given  judgment  against  themselves,  that  they  are  entirely 
wrong.  It  happens  that  the  speech  of  Nathan  is  also  reported 
elsewhere  in  Scripture.  In  2  Sam.  vii,  11,  his  words  are,  "Also 
the  Lord  telleth  thee  that  he  will  make  thee  an  house."  In 
Chronicles,  the  telling  is  by  Nathan ;  in  Samuel,  it  is  by 
Jehovah,  Nathan  keeping  in  the  background.  But  the  words, 
"  The  Lord  telleth  thee,"  might,  if  run  together,  be  rendered, 
"  The  Lord  hath  increased  thee."  Have  the  Seventy  been  as 
consistent  as  our  printed  text  ?  Have  they  kept  in  Samuel  to 
the  translation  which  they  give  in  Chronicles  ?  They  have  not : 
Tial  avayy^KiT  soi  KCpiog,  on  oJxov  olKodofir,aiii  a'jrifj,  "  Also  the  Lord 
telleth  thee  (will  tell)  that  thou  wilt  build  him  an  house."*  The 
Greek  translator  of  Samuel,  following  the  Hebrew,  uses  uTay 
ytXtT  {telleth)  ;  the  traiislator  of  Chronicles,  al^hm  (increase), 


*  "  That  thou  wilt  build  him  aJi  house  "  is  not  correct,  see  verse  13  :  "  he 
will  build  thee  an  house"  is  meant.  But  the  blunder  does  not  surprise  • 
careful  reader  of  the  LXX. 
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in  rendering  the  same  word  of  the  original.  There  cannot  be 
more  satLsfactory  evidence  that  aOg^ffw,  I  will  increase,  is  a 
bhmder  on  t he "^  part  of  the  Seveoty,  and  that  our  printed 
Hebrew  text  is  perfectly  correct. 

The  next  example  which  we  shall  take  of  the  alleged  supe- 
riority of  the  Septuagint  to  the  Hebrew,  introduces  us  to  the 
head  of  this  new  school  of  critics,  the  learned  and  accomplished 
Dean  of  Westminster.  Commenting  on  the  statement  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  1  Sam.  xxvii.  7,  that  David  was  "  a  full  year 
and  four  months"  in  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  he  says, 
"  The  value  of  this  is  materially  damaged  by  the  variations  in 
the  LXX  to  four  months,  and  Josephus  to  four  months  and 
twenty  days  "  (Art.  David,  p.  406,  g).  But,  as  before,  there  is 
"  material  damage  "  done  only  to  the  imfortunate  Greek  tran- 
slator, and  to  the  learned  Dean.  The  evidence  of  this  is  clear 
and  full. 

HEBREW  BIBLE. 


"  The  time  that  David  dwelt  in  the 
country  of  the  Philistines  was  a  full 
year  and  four  months." 

1  Sam.  xxvii.  7. 


"  And  Achish  said, Is  not 

this  David,  which  hath  been  with  ma 
these  days  or  these  years." 

1  Sum.  xxix.  3. 


SEPTUAGINT. 


"  The  time  that  David  dwelt  in  the 
country  of  the  foreigners  was  four 
months."  1  Sam.  xxvii.  7. 


"And  Achish  said Is  not 

this   David  ?      He  hath  been  days 
with  us,  this  second  year." 

1  Sam.  xxix.  3. 


In  the  first  of  these  two  passages,  the  Greek  translator  makes 
David  dwell  with  Achish  four  months,  which  in  the  second,  a 
page  or  so  farther  on,  lengthen  out  to  between  one  and  two 
years.  Are  not  the  correctness  of  the  Hebrew  and  the  blunder- 
ing of  the  Greek  clear  as  day  ? 

It  is  plain  from  the  above  instances  that  little  trust  can  be 
put  in  the  fancies  of  critics  about  the  "  probably  correct  read- 
ings "  of  the  manuscripts  used  by  the  Greek  translators.  Ex- 
perience proves  that  there  is  not  a  more  dangerous  field  of 
adventure  than  that  of  conjectural  readings.  It  is  a  kind  of 
dreamland,  where  the  most  learned  and  the  most  clear-sighted 
are  the  first  to  lose  their  way,  to  tumble  into  pitfalls,  or  to 
make  themselves  laughing-stocks.  The  instances  given  above 
do  not  therefore  surprise  us.  The  first  of  them  is  one  of  five, 
regarding  which  Canon  Selwyn  (Art.  Septuagint)  has  no  doubt 
that  the  Seventy  have  preserved  the  correct  readings  of  the 
Hebrew.  Of  the  other  four  we  shall  say  nothing,  as  we  do  not 
mean  to  examine  them  here.  But  a  careful  critic  will  be  slow 
to  allow  to  the  Seventy  the  superiority  claimed  for  them. 
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Among  other  questions  discussed  in  the  article  "  Septuagint" 
is  this  :  "  Was  the  version  (LXX)  made  from  Hebrew  manu- 
scripts with  the  vowel  points  now  used  1"  Twelve  examples 
are  given,  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  that  the  Greek  translators 
pronounced  the  Hebrew  differently  from  the  Masorets.  The 
inquiry  may  be  interesting  ;  it  may  also  be  important.  If  we 
had  thorough  confidence  in  the  Seventy,  it  would  shake  our 
faith  in  the  Masorets  to  find  the  former  differing  from  the 
latter  in  the  vowel  sounds  which  they  attached  to  the  con- 
sonants ;  for  what  reliance  could  we  then  put  on  the  points 
in  our  printed  Hebrew  text?  However,  one  or  two  of  the 
twelve  examples  will  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  this  curious 
subject. 

In  Numbers  xvi.  5,  we  read,  "  Moses  spake  unto  Korah,  and 
unto  all  his  company,  saying,  Even  to-morrow  0p2)  the  Lord 
will  shew  who  are  his."  Now  lp2  may  stand  for  ")|p2l,  morn- 
ing, or  for  ")j55;  to  look  at  "  Even  to-morrow  "  is  the  rendering 
in  our  English  Bible  ;  but  the  Seventy  have  smuiVTcti,  he  has 
looked  at  It  will  not  be  denied,  we  presume,  that  the  right- 
translation  is  "to-morrow,"  or  "in  the  morning,"  for  which  we 
have  the  equivalent  word  IPTD  in  verses  7  and  16;    and  it 

appears  that  the  decision  of  Jehovah  was  given  next  day, 
apparently  at  the  time  of  morning  sacrifice.  Nor  is  this  the 
only  case  in  which  the  Seventy  have  blundered  with  1p3.  In 
1  Sam.  xi.  5,  "  And,  behold,  Saul  came  after  the  herd  out  of 
the  field,"  they  have,  2«ouX  rff%£'"o  iJ^ira  rov^ui  i^  a/foi^,  "  Saul 
came  after  the  morning  out  of  the  field."  But  it  was  not  /U-cra 
TO'TT^ut  when  Saul  was  coming  from  the  field.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  night,  after  the  labours  of  the  day  were  over,  and  when 
the  citizens  of  Gibeah,  assembled  in  the  gate,  were  hearing  the 
news  from  Jabesh-Gilead.  And  the  nonsense  translation  of  the 
Seventy  would  never  have  been  made,  had  they  not  confounded 
1153,,  an  ox,  with  "1jp3.  morning,  just  as  they  confounded  the 
latter  word  with  "niSa.,  he  looked  at     The  correct  rendering  in 

Samuel  is  not  [J'iru  ro-Treut,  but  "after  the  herd  or  oxen,"  with 
which  Saul  had  probably  been  ploughing  during  the  day.  Clearly, 
then,  while  the  Seventy  blundered  in  translating  the  word  1ip2 
in  both  passages,  their  manuscripts  were  the  same  as  ours. 
We  say  it  was  a  blunder  on  their  part ;  the  critics  whose  views 
we  are  opposing,  maintain  that  the  vowel  sounds  they  had 
were  not  the  same  as  we  have. 

In  further  support  of  their  theory,  these  critics  bring  forward 
not  a  few  proper  names,  of  which  we  may  select  for  examina- 
tion, Etham,  Salchah,  Bezer,  and  Pisgah.  So  far  as  these  names 
are  concerned,  the  case  is  thus  put  by  Canon  Selwyn. 
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■     •  Hebrew.  Septuagint. 

Exod.  xiii.  20,  DJ^^^,  Etham.  'O^oi/t,    Othom. 

Deut.     iii.  10,  npVp,  Salchah.  *EX;^a,  Helcha. 

„  iv.  43,  ")^i,  Bezer.  Boffo'g,     Bosor. 

„    xxxiv.    1,  nipS),  Pisgah.  <i>aGyd,  Phasga. 

These  are  four  of  the  six  names  adduced  in  the  article  "  Sep- 
tuagint/' for  the  purpose  of  shewing  that  the  Seventy  used 
different  points  from  us.  But  this  is  not  a  fair  statement  of 
the  case,  as  the  following  table  will  shew  : — 

Etham,    'O^w/i,   Othom,  Ex.   xiii.   20 ;    Bov&dv,   Bouthan,   Numb. 

xxxiii.  6,  7. 
Salchah,  'E>w;)^a,  Helcha,  Deut.  iii.  10  ;  'S.ixyai,  Sekchai,  Josh.  xii.  5. 

'A.X<^  Acha,  Josh.  xiii.  11  ;  2eXa,  Sela,  1  Chron.  v.  H. 
Bezer,     Bow'^,  Bosor,  Deut.  iv.  43,  &c. ;  Baffai-,  Basan,   1   Chron. 

vii.  37. 
Pisgah,  Oatfya,  Phasga,  Deut.  xxxiv.  1 ;  roD  XeXa^go/tsvou,  the  cut 

or  hewn  off,  Numb.  xxi.  20. 

In  all  these  cases,  our  printed  Hebrew  text  is  consistent  with 
itself.  Good  sense  requires  us  to  abide  by  its  readings  in  pre- 
ference to  others,  which  turn  out  to  be  one  thing  in  one  place, 
and  another  thing  in  another.  But  Canon  Selwyn  maintains, 
or  seems  to  maintain,  that  these  four  places,  though  read  by 
the  Seventy  in  ten  different  ways,  go  far  to  prove  that  they 
did  not  use  the  same  points  as  we  use.  It  is  clear  to  every 
one  that  no  other  inference  can  be  drawn  from  these  examples, 
at  least,  than  that  the  Seventy  allowed  themselves  a  wonder- 
fully large  latitude  in  changing  the  Hebrew  names  of  places. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  raising  a  question  so  beset  with  difficul- 
ties as  the  nature  of  the  points  used  by  the  Greek  translators;, 
we  find  ourselves  driven  to  ask,  first,  Would  the  manuscripts 
they  had,  if  in  existence  at  the  present  day,  be  thought  of 
much  value?  and,  second,  Were  the  translators  themselves 
thoroughly  competent  for  the  work  they  undertook  ?  It  would 
be  unwise  to  give  general  answers  to  these  questions  ;  we  shall 
follow  a  different  plan. 

In  Mr  Bevan's  article  on  the  "  Philistines,"  another  of  thei 
"  probably  correct"  renderings  of  the  Seventy  crops  out.  Fol- 
lowing Dean  Stanley  (Art.  Jonathan),  he  says  : — "  They  seized 
the  persons  of  the  Israelites  and  sold  them  for  slaves  :  the  ear- 
liest notice  of  this  occurs  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  21,  where,  according 
to  the  probably  correct  reading  followed  by  the  LXX,  we  find 
that  there  were  numerous  slaves  in  the  camp  at  Michmash.  .  .  . 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  too,  that  tribute  was  exacted  from 
the  Israelites,  but  the  notices  of  it  are  confined  to  passages  of 
questionable  authority,  such  as  the  rendering  of  1  Sam.  xiii.  21 
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in  the  LXX,  which  represents  the  Philistines  as  making  a 

charge  of  three  shekels  a  tool  for  sharpening  them In 

each  of  the  passages  quoted,  the  versions  presuppose  a  text 
which  yields  a  better  sense  than  the  existing  one."  Perhaps 
the  reading  "  slaves"  is  unconsciously  supported  by  Mr  Bevan, 
more  for  the  sake  of  his  theory  than  from  the  conviction  that 
the  Hebrew  text  is  faulty.  But  that  the  danger  of  such  con- 
jectural criticism  may  be  clearly  seen,  we  propose  to  examine 
the  Greek  translation  of  the  narrative  of  Saul's  war  of  inde-" 
pendence,  contained  in  1  Sam.  xiii.,  xiv.  We  shall  return  to 
Mr  Bevan's  theories  in  good  time.  But  of  the  translator  of 
these  two  chapters  we  say,  first,  that  if  he  had  good  Hebrew 
manuscripts  before  him,  he  made  an  indifferent  use  of  them, 
though  it  is  more  probable  that  the  manuscripts  he  had  were 
faulty  ;  and,  second,  that  he  had  not  a  competent  knowledge  of 
either  Greek  or  Hebrew  to  warrant  him  in  undertaking  the  work 
of  translation.  We  confine  ourselves  mainly  to  these  two  chap- 
ters of  ]  Samuel.  We  have  nothing  to  say  for  or  against  the 
Greek  translation  as  a  whole.  And  these  chapters  have  been 
chosen,  not  because  they  are  better  or  worse  rendered  than 
others,  but  because  our  attention  was  more  closely  turned  to 
them  by  Mr  Bevan's  remark,  that  they  followed  one  or  two 
"  probably  correct  readings,"  which  our  printed  Hebrew  text 
has  lost,  a  remark  too,  to  which  Dean  Stanley  subscribes. 

First,  then,  we  affirm  that  if  the  Greek  translator  of  these 
two  chapters  had  good  manuscripts  before  him,  he  made  an  in- 
different use  of  them,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  manu- 
scripts he  had  were  faulty.  In  proof  of  these  views,  we  have 
the  following  evidence. 

1.  Chap.  xiv.  8,  "Then  said  Jonathan,  Behold,  we  will  pass 
over  unto  these  men,  and  we  will  discover  ourselves  (5)3^7331) 

unto  them." 

LXX.  'iSou  ri/^sTi  dta^aivoiiev  'X^o;  rove  avdoas,  xa)  z.araxvXiffdr)' 
aofiida  Tffi;  a-jroiig,  "  Behold,  we  (will)  pass  over  unto  these  men, 
and  we  will  be  rolled  down  to  them." 

The  Hebrew  word  M'b^l  "we  will  discover  ourselves,"  is 
thus  turned  by  the  Greek  translator  into  "  we  will  be  rolled 
down."  Is  it  not  plain  that  he  mistook  H?  ,3  he  revealed  or 
discovered,  for  bhx  he  rolled  ?  Had  he  taken  thought,  he  would 
have  seen  that  the  translation  gives  a  most  ridiculous  turn  to 
the  words  of  Jonathan,  whom  he  represents  as  propo.sing  to  his 
armour-bearer  to  roll  themselves  down  the  steep  side  of  the 
ravine,  at  Geba,  against  enemies,  who  were  standing  on  a  preci- 
pitous rock,  which  formed  its  further  bank,  at  Michmash. 
Aware  of  the  absurdity  of  the  thing.  Dean  Stanley  holds  by  the 
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account  of  this  affair  given  in  our  printed  text  (Art.  Jonathan), 
a  preference  which  we  regret  he  has  not  shewn  in  other  parts 
of  these  two  chapters.  But,  as  if  to  leave  the  LXX  without 
excuse,  we  find  that  the  same  Hebrew  word  occurs  immediately 
after  in  verse  11,"  And  both  of  them  discovered  themselves 
(^jbil^l,  xa/  iionkdov)  unto  the  garrison  of  the  Philistines."  The 
Greek  translator  should  have  held  to  his  rolling  down  theory 
here  also  ;  but,  feeling  that  it  was  an  odd  sort  of  miUtary  move- 
ment, he  changed  "rolled  down"  into  the  more  likely  but 
equally  untenable  rendering,  "they  came."  There  is,  therefore, 
room  for  doubt  whether  this  double  mistake  arose  from  felt 
ignorance,  from  errors  in  the  manuscript  used,  or,  possibly,  from 
writing  down  literally  in  Greek  what  another  was  reading  off  in' 
Hebrew.  Let  us  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  by  ascrib- 
ing it  to  corruptions  in  the  manuscript  used,  or  to  the  slovenly 
reading  of  an  assistant,  or  to  both  together, 

2.  Chap.  xiv.  13,  "And  Jonathan  climbed  up  upon  his 
hands  and  upon  his  feet,  and  his  armour-bearer  after  him :  and 
they  fell  before  Jonathan  ;  and  his  armour-bearer  slew  after 
him." 

The  clause,  iHi^^  ^^97 '»7S'n,  "and  they  fell  before  Jonathan," 

is  translated  in  the  Greek,  xa/  tm^'ki-^av  xara  ^^offwTrov  'lumdav, 
i.e.  "  And  they  looked  in  the  face  of  Jonathan."  Fortunately, 
it  is  not  difiicult  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  this  "  looking  of 
Jonathan  in  the  face."  Whether  the  error  was  in  the  Hebrew 
manuscript  used,  or  in  the  mind  of  the  translator,  the  render- 
ing was  made,  not  from  •')'?S''1,  they  fell,  but  from  ^3E)*5,  they 

turned  to  behold,  they  looked,  which  gives  but  an  indifferent 
meaning  to  the  passage.  Dean  Stanley,  however,  (Art,  Jonu- 
than),  adopts  the  rendering  in  the  Septuagint,  xa/  svi^Xi-^av 
XttTCt  rrpoffw^rov  'luvddav,*  xai  hirdra^iv  avrovc,  xat  6  a'huv  rd  ay,i{jr,  auroD 
imdldou  omeu  avrou,  "And  they  looked  in  the  face  of  Jonathan,  and 
he  smote  them, and  his  armour-bearer  gave  it  them  too  (()  behind 
him."  The  words  xa/  i'zdrx^iv  a-orovg,  "  And  he  smote  them," 
are  not  in  the  Hebrew  at  all,  where,  indeed,  if  they  were  found, 
they  would  obscure  the  passage  ;  while  smdidov,  he  gave  too,. 
the  rendering  of  TMi\DD,,  slew,  makes  one  almost  believe  that 

only  the  last  syllable  of  the  word    (DP}  =  dldovai,  give),  was 

in  the  manuscript  used.  Perhaps  the  right  explanation  is 
this :  The  translator  turned  "  they  fell  before  Jonathan,"  by 
"  they  looked  Jonathan  in  the  face  ;"  a  better  scholar,  revis- 
ing his  work  afterwards,  saw  the  absurdity  of  it,  and  wrote  on  the 
margin,  "And  he  smote  them,"  which  is  nearly  correct.     In 

*  The  phrase  "  to  look  in  the  face,"  is  oipdufisv  crgoffwflro/;,  at  least  in  the 
book  of  Kings,  2  Kings  xiv.  8. 
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course  of  time  this  marginal  note  was  written  by  some  tran- 
scriber in  the  body  of  the  manuscript,  as  if  it  formed  part  of 
the  translation.  This  sort  of  thing  occurs  again  and  again  in 
1  Samuel. 

3.  Chap.  xiv.  26,  "  And  when  the  people  were  come  into  the 
wood,  behold,  a  stream  of  honey  ! "  [behold,  the  honey  dropped, 
English  version.'] 

The  honey  was  in  such  abundance,  or  the  heat  was  so  great, 
that  it  was  flowing  from  the  combs  along  the  ground  like  a 
stream.  But  the  Greek  translator  turns  this  simple  circum- 
stance into  foolishness  :  xa/  i}an7,kv  6  Xaog  ilg  rov  (MiXiaauva,  xa/ 
idou  liTo^ihiTo  XaXuv,  '-And  the  people  came  to  the  bee-house,*  and 
behold,  they  went  on  talking."  No  doubt  this  rendering  is  in- 
telligible, but  it  is  wrong.  "  The  wood  "  is  clearly  the  render- 
ing of  our  Hebrew  text ;  Josephus  had  the  same  in  his  Bible, 
for  he  calls  the  place  "  a  wood  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Eph- 
raim,  which  was  thick,  and  full  of  bees,"  Still  less  defensible 
is  the  translation  of  "Behold,  a  stream  of  honey,"  by  /5ou 
iTogeiero  XaXuv,  "Behold,  they  went  on  talking,"  But  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  shewing  how  the  blunder  arose.  Change  the 
last  letter  of  tt^ll  horcey,  into  1,  and  you  have  1^*7  =  XaXSi/, 

talking.     The  word  for  stream,  "Sj?!!,  requires  no  change,  for  it. 

may  also  be  rendered  by  «Vog?ufro,  tuent.  With  what  ease  may 
a  blunderer  turn  "  a  stream  of  honey  "  into  "  the  people  went 
on  talking ! "  It  will  not  surely  be  maintained  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  Seventy  was  "probably  correct"  in  this  case.  Rather, 
we  presume,  will  their  friends  throw  a  veil  over  their  weak- 
nesses, by  laying  the  blame  on  faulty  manuscripts,  or  on  the 
bad  eyesight  of  reader  or  translator. 

4.  Chap.  xiv.  47,  "  Whithersoever  he  turned  himself,  he 
vexed  them."     He  vexed  them  =  hu^sro,  (he  saved  himself), 

In  this  passage,  the  translation  proposed  by  Gesenius  is  not 
"  he  vexed  them,"  but  "  he  overcame,"  as  if  Jehovah  were  giv- 
ing judgment  in  Saul's  favour  by  overthrowing  his  enemies. 
The  rendering  given  by  the  LXX.  would  be  correct  if  the 
Hebrew  word  were  ]P^\     It  is  not  correct  as  the  text  stands 

in  our  Bible,  nor  does  it  convey  a  likely  sense  to  the  mind  of 
an  intelligent  reader.  Plainly,  then,  the  manuscript  used  for 
the  Greek  translation  had  '\  (o)  where  we  have  1  (r),  making  a 
great  difference  in  the  sense. 


*  It  is  only  fair  to  the  unfortunate  Hellenist  to  say  that  the  Hebrew  word 
■^Wi  which  is  used  in  this  passage,  means  •'  the  dropping  of  honey  combs  "  as 


well  as  a  "  wood." 
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5.  Chap,  xiil  6,  "  The  men  of  Israel  saw  that  they  were  in 
a  strait  (for  the  people  were  distressed)." 

LXX,  pea/  avri^  'lo^^arik  uhiv  on  anvuig  aurp  firj  ir^osdynv  aurov.  (This 
may  be  safely  called  unintelligible). 

The  clause  within  brackets  is  rendered  by  the  LXX  /*') 
•r^oadyiiv  ahrhv  (that  he  did  not  approach)  =  DJ?n  \i?il_i  ^3.     The 

equivalent  set  down  for  ^5^^  is  'reomysiv,  an  easily  explained 

blunder.     Had  the  verb  been  tt^Ji,  he  drew  near,  instead  of 

"  T  ' 

)if^2  he  harassed,  -jr^oadynv  would  have  been  correct.*     So  little, 

indeed,  do  those  two  verbs  differ  from  each  other,  that  tli« 
Greek  translators  have  confounded  the  letters  ]i}  and  }D,  and  made 
nonsense  in  other  passages  as  well  as  in  this.  Thus,  1  Sam. 
xii.  2,  xccyw  yiy^^axa  xai  xadrjaofMai  is  their  translation  of  "  And  I 
am  old  and  grey-headed,"  '^Pi^'^  ''^^l?|.  ^^.^1  "I  am  grey-headed " 
thus  becomes  in  the  LXX,  "  I  will  sit  down,"  (?)  by  turning  ^ 
into  Uf,  and  reading  ''J^3li^\ 

6.  The  following  passages  prove  beyond  a  doubt  the  corrupt 
state  of  the  manuscript  used  by  the  LXX. 

Chap.  xiv.  25,  'laaX  d^u/Mog  ^i/  fisXiasuvog  xard  v^oewvov  roZ  dy^pi}, 
i.  e.  "  laal  was  a  bee  house's  oak  coppice,  along  the  face  of  the 
-field,"  instead  of,  "  And  all  they  of  the  land  came  to  a  wood  ; 
.and  there  was  honey  upon  the  ground." 

Chap.  xiv.  33,  'Ex  TidSaliJ,  jivXiaan  {/,oi  Ki'dov,  i.e.  "  From  Geth- 
thaim  roll  me  a  stone,"  instead  of  "  Ye  have  transgressed  ;  roll 
a  great  stone  unto  me." 

The  printed  Hebrew  text  of  these  passages  presents  no  dif- 
ficulty, and  the  rendering  in  our  English  Bibles  is  perfectly  cor- 
rect. But  the  manuscript  used  by  the  LXX  seems  to  have 
partaken  less  of  the  character  of  a  reliable  document,  than  of 
some  Jewish  schoolboy's  painful  attempts  to  provide  his  family 
at  once  with  a  copy  of  the  Law,  and  with  a  specimen  of  his 
powers  as  an  aspirant  to  the  office  of  scribe. 

7.  But  the  most  curious  proofs  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
manuscript  used,  or,  it  may  be,  of  the  incompetence  of  the 
translator  in  rendering  these  two  chapters,  are  found  in  con- 
nection with  the  letters  1  (r)  and  1  (d).  They  are  confounded 
at  least  six,  and  perhaps  seven  times,  in  the  course  of  twelve 
hundred  words.  And  in  each  case  the  confusion  entirely 
changes  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  sometimes,  indeed,  to  non- 
sense. The  word  D''")2y  occurs  five  times  in  our  present  text. 
In  all  cases  it  is  pointed,  and  in  our  English  version  it  is  trans- 
lated as  "Hebrews."     But  the  Seventy  make  strange  changes 

•  It  is  used  five  times  at  least  to  translate  ;^2l3  ^^  1  Sara.  xiii.  xiv.,  and  seven 
-times  in  the  other  chapters  of  that  book. 
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on  the  word.  Twice  they  render  it  "  Hebrews,"  'E$caToi,  xiiL  19, 
xiv.  11 ;  twice  do\JXoi,  slaves,  as  if  the  letters  were  DHii? ;  and  once 

0/  dia^aivovrtg,  the  crossers,  as  if  the  pointing  were  D^I^J^.  It  is  to 
the  last  three  cases  that  we  propose  turning  attention.  In  one 
of  these,  at  least,  according  to  Dean  Stanley  and  Mr  Bevan,  the 
Seventy  have  followed  the  "probably  correct  reading."  We 
deny  that  there  is  a  shadow  of  evidence  in  favour  of  this  charge 
against  our  Hebrew  Bibles. 

7  (1).  Chap.  xiii.  3,  "  And  Saul  blew  the  trumpet  through- 
out all  the   land,  saying,   Let  the    Hebrews  hear,"   (■ii^^t}^ 

Onnyn).      The   LXX  read,  "The  slaves  have  disobeyed." 

[tidiTrjKaffiv  01  dotXoi.') 

The  proclamation  of  the  king,  according  to  our  printed  text, 
is.  Let  the  Hebreivs  hear,  that  is,  obey.  According  to  the  LXX 
it  runs,  The  slaves  have  disobeyed,  or  let  the  slaves  disobey. 
The  sense,  according  to  our  version,  is  excellent.  The  brief, 
business-like  proclamation  resembles  the  summons  of  a  man  of 
sense  rousing  his  people  to  arms.  We  are  unable  to  see  force 
or  meaning  in  the  rendering  of  the  Seventy. 

7  (2).  Chap.  xiii.  7,  "  And  some  of  the  Hebrews  went  over 
Jordan  to  the  land  of  Gad  and  Gilead  "  (n^:^  2^"?33^"!).  The 
LXX  translate  the  words,  "  And  the  crossers  crossed  the  Jor- 
dan "  (xai  c'l  dia^aivovTii  dlsfSriiav). 

The  advance  of  the  Philistine  army  drove  a  number  of  terri- 
fied Hebrews  to  the  country  east  of  Jordan.  The  sense  is  ex- 
cellent. But  the  Seventy  have  rendered  the  passage  in  a  way 
which  shews  that  they  fairly  mistook  the  meaning.  Dean 
Stanley  passes  over  the  blunder  without  remark.  In  his  article 
on  Saul,  he  says,  referring  to  this  passage,  "  Many  crossed  the 
Jordan,"  from  which  we  infer  that  he  accepts  our  present 
Hebrew  text.  Nor  is  this  the  only  passage  which  the  Greek 
translators  have  disfigured  in  the  same  way.  In  1  Sam.  xxix.  3, 
the  princes  of  the  Philistines,  referring  to  David  and  his  men, 
ask,  "  What  do  these  Hebrews  here  ? "  which  the  LXX  turn 
into  T/Vs?  0/  BiavoPivofiivot  otroi,  "  Who  are  these  going  across  ? " 

7  (3).  Chap.  xiv.  21,  "  Moreover,  the  Hebrews  that  were  with 
the  Philistines  before  that  time,  which  went  up  with  them  into 
the  camp  from  the  country  round  about,  even  they  also  turned 
to  be  with  the  Israelites  that  were  with  Saul  and  Jonathan." 

The  view  here  given  is,  that  many  of  the  Hebrews  proved 
traitors  to  their  country.  Despairing  of  Saul's  success  in  his 
attempt  to  throw  off  the  heathen  yoke,  they  sold  themselves 
to  the  conquerors.  It  seldom  happens  that  a  war  of  independ- 
ence is  without  similar  meanness  and  baseness.  But  the 
traitors  changed  sides  the  moment  they  saw  how  things  were 
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likely  to  go  with  the  invaders.  And,  mindful  of  the  danger  of 
trusting  to  Hebrew  swords  in  such  emergencies,  the  princes  of 
the  Philistines,  before  engaging  with  Saul  on  Mount  Gilboa, 
insisted  on  Achish  sending  away  David  and  his  men,  for,  they 
said,  "  Let  him  not  go  down  with  us  to  battle,  lest  in  the  battle 
he  be  an  adversary  to  us,"  1  Sam.  xxix.  4.  But  simple  and 
natural  though  this  explanation  be,  it  wants  the  support  of  a 
reading  which  Dean  Stanley  and  Mr  Bevan  consider  "  probably 
correct."  In  that  case  the  reading  in  the  manuscript  used  for 
the  Greek  translation  was  not  DH^!?,  Hebrews,   but  UHiy 

...  •  >  ';> 

slaves.  We  have  already  shewn,  however,  that  in  a  question 
of  this  kind,  its  authority  counts  for  little.  But  when  men  with 
great  names  for  scholarship,  and  of  high  standing  in  the  church, 
if  not  also  with  a  large  following  among  her  ministers,  set 
this  authority  above  that  of  our  Hebrew  Bible,  it  becomes  a 
necessity  for  all  who  love  the  truth  to  make  short  work  with 
the  Septuagint  version.  And  let  us  be  thankful  that  it 
is  an  easy  task  to  shew  the  absurdity  of  the  claims  made 
on  its  behalf.  The  Hebrew  phrase  for  on  one  side,  .  .  . 
on  the  other  side,  is  ^2y?  •  •  •  "1^J^7-    It  occurs  in  xiv.  40,  "  Be 

ye  on  one  side,  and  I  and  Jonathan  my  son  will  be  on  the 
other  side."  But  the  Greek  translators,  turning  the  r  into  a  d, 
and  utterly  regardless  of  the  sense,  render  the  words,  "  Ye 
shall  be  for  slavery  (s/'s  SovXilav),  and  I  and  Jonathan  my  "son 
shall  be  for  slavery  (s/'s  houXuav)"  precisely  the  same  blunder  as 
Dean  Stanley  and  Mr  Bevan  consider  the  "  probably  coiTect 
reading"  in  xiv.  21.  To  render  on  one  side  .  .  .  on  the  other 
aide  by  for  slavery  .  .  .  for  slavery,  while  it  is  easily  enough 
explained,  is  so  ridiculous  that  it  thoroughly  shakes  our  confi- 
dence in  the  translators'  good  sense,  a,nd  will  go  far  to  make 
Oxford  scholars  ashamed  of  their  proteges.  Nor  will  their 
chagrin  be  lessened  when  they  discover  that  the  same  word 
is  correctly  rendered  in  other  places  (xiv.  1 ;  xxvi.  13),  and  that 
there  is  no  end  of  confounding  one  letter  with  another.  By 
changing  r  into  d,  they  shouted,  (1  Sam.  x.  24),  becomes  a 
nonsensical  they  knew  ;  and  by  changing  d  into  r,  Doeg  the 
Edomite  is  transformed  into  Doeg  the  Syrian  (xxi.  7),  which 
some  actually  feel  disposed  to  favour  as  "  probably  correct."  * 
It  comes  to  this  indeed,  that  you  never  know  what  you  are 
about  when  reading  the  Greek  of  the  LXX  in  1  Samuel.  By 
simply  reading  n  for  b,  h  for  ch,  I  for  m,  and  so  on,  "  yes  "  is 
turned  into  "  no "  (iii.  14);    "  making  themselves  vile "  into 


*  Joseph  us  has  "  Doeg  the  Syrian,"  which  no  one  will  be  surprised  at,  who 
considers  the  intimate  relations  subsisting  in  his  time  and  long  before  be- 
tween the  Jews  and  the  Edonaites. 
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"  cursing  God,"  (iii.  13);  "  being  blinded  by  a  gift "  into  "  rer 
ceiving  a  pair  of  shoes  "  (xii.  3) ;  "  lambs  "  into  **  vineyards  " 
carried  off  from  an  enemy's  country  (xv.  9)  ;  "  strength  of 
Israel"  into  "  Israel  shall  be  rent  in  twain  "  (xv.  29) ;  "  sitting" 
into  "  sleeping  "  (xix.  9) ;  with  many  other  blunders  too  numer- 
ous to  mention. 

Allowing,  then,  that  the  translator  of  these  two  chapters  was 
able  to  read  the  Hebrew  correctly,  and  that  he  endeavoured 
to  give  a  literal  rendering  of  the  original  into  Greek,  we 
think  it  has  been  sufficiently  proved  that  the  manuscript 
from  which  he  translated  was  faulty.  In  about  twelve  hundred 
words  there  are  at  least  fourteen  blunders,  such  as  completely 
to  change  the  meaning  of  the  inspired  writer,  or  to  render  it 
altogether  unintelligible.  And  one  of  the  most  recent  develop- 
ments of  English  scholarship  is  to  give  to  the  mistakes  of  a 
Greek  translator  higher  honour  than  to  the  word  of  God.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  two  or  three  various  readings  :  the  authority 
of  the  book  of  God  is  at  stake,  when  scholarship  so  crude  dares 
to  place  a  careless  blunderer  on  the  throne  of  truth. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  part  of  our  thesis.  We  affirm 
that  the  Greek  translator  of  these  two  chapters  had  not  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  either  Greek  or  Hebrew  to  warrant  him 
in  undertaking  the  work  of  translation. 

1.  Chap,  xiii  3,  "And  Jonathan  smote  the  garrison  of  the 
Philistines  (D^rtt£^bS)  y^2  HV^  =  rhv  Naff//3  riv  aXkofvXov)  that  was 
in  Geba  "  (V2n  "l^«  =  rbv  h  rip-^ouvip). 

LXX,  "  And  Jonathan  smote  Nasib  the  foreigner  who  was 
on  the  hill." 

The  Seventy  lead  us  to  believe  that  Jonathan  smote  a  leader 
or  officer  of  the  Philistines,  perhaps  a  tax-gatherer,  called  Nasib. 
Dean  Stanley  (Art.  Jonathan)  inclines  to  this  view.  But  Mr 
Bevan  is  of  a  less  warlike  turn.  Possessing  an  acquaintance 
with  Philistine  tactics,  which  almost  makes  one  think  he 
has  got  the  despatches  of  their  princes  in  his  desk,  he  main- 
tains that  it  was  only  a  monumental  pillar,  a  token  of  the 
conquest  of  the  country,  that  Jonathan  smote  or  overthrew. 
We  agree  with  Mr  Bevan  in  thinking  that  the  LXX  have 
given  an  account  of  the  affair  which  is  not  to  be  received,  but 
we  think  also  that  his  own  is  of  no  more  value  than  theirs. 
Not  a  shadow  of  evidence  exists  for  making  Nasib  a  proper 
name,  and  for  changing  the  word  Philistines,  which  they 
always  render  foreigners  in  1st  and  2d  Samuel,  from  the 
plural  to  the  singular,  as  the  Seventy  have  made  bold  to  do. 
We  venture  to  say  that  they  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the 
word  here  at  all.     Being  fairly  at  their  wits'  end,  they  thought 
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it  safest  to  write  in  Greek  letters  as  a  proper  name  what  was 
found  standing  in  the  Hebrew  manuscript,  and  then  altered 
the  word  Philistines  from  the  plural  to  the  singular.  Josephus 
translates  the  words  as  we  do,  "  a  garrison  of  the  Philistines." 
The  Hebrew  writer  of  Chronicles,  whoever  he  may  have  been, 
did  not  belong  to  the  new  school  of  English  critics,  for  in 
1  Chron.  xi.  16,  he  puts  down  "Netzib  (or  Nasib)  of  the  Philis- 
tines "  {U^iyihB  l^lii)  for  "  garrison  of  the  Philistines  "  in  the 

exactly  parallel  passage,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  14,  And  in  2  Sam.  viii. 
6,  14,  the  Seventy,  in  rendering  the  word  2'':ii  take  as  the 
Greek  equivalent,  f^ov^d,  a  garison;  xal  'ikro  Aavi8  <p§ov§av  h 
2uf/<)6,  "And  David  put  a  garrison  in  Syria."  But  Dean  Stan- 
ley's conjecture  may  be  disposed  of  without  travelling  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  chapter.  In  the  words  quoted  above,  the 
LXX  have  h  tOj  jSowO),  "on  the  hill,"  for  "in  Geba."  No  one 
stands  up  for  the  correctness  of  their  rendering.  The  place  was 
Geba,  right  opposite  Michmash,  as  is  allowed  on  all  hands. 
Here,  then,  we  have  the  LXX,  almost  in  the  same  breath, 
turning  a  common  noun  (garrison)  into  a  proper  name  (Nasib), 
and  then  turning  a  proper  name  (Geba)  into  a  common  noun 
(a  hill).  Light  and  truth,  passed  through  a  medium  so  power- 
ful to  distort  as  was  the  brain  of  these  translators,  would  come 
out  not  as  they  went  in,  but  with  darkness  and  doubt  added 
during  the  passage. 

2.  The  correctness  of  these  views  is  farther  proved  by  another 
common  noun,  2^0,  garrison,  being  turned  five  times  into  a 

proper  name,  Messab,  and  twice  by  the  word  ri  vToeragig,  which, 
taking  a  leaf  out  of  the  translators'  book,  we  can  only  render 
by  "  something  called  hypostasis."  It  cannot  be  denied  by  the 
most  devoted  admirers  of  the  Greek  version,  that  the  correct 
rendering  is  garrison.  Dean  Stanley  is  ashamed  of  Messab  ; 
and  Mr  Bevan  is  ashamed  of  it.  But  the  truth  must  be  told. 
In  ignorance  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  word,  the  puzzled  Hel- 
lenists invented  a  place  which  they  called  Messab,  after  trying 
to  make  sense  with  urrosraci;.  The  latter  was  probably  stumbled 
on,  because,  like  the  Hebrew  word  for  which  it  is  set  down,  it 
comes  from  a  verb  meaning  to  stand.  The  reader  may  now 
endeavour  to  translate  xiii.  2.3,  jca^  J^^X^si/  Ig  'vrroGrdaui;  ruv 
dXXotpuXuv  rriv  ev  rf;  rr's^av  Ma^dc.^  where  he  will  have  more  than 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  if  he  can  guess  who  or  what  went  out, 
or  from  what  the  going  out  took  place. 

3.  Chap.  xiv.  15,  "And  there  was  trembling  in  the  host,  in 
the  field,  and  among  all  the  people ;  the  garrison  and  the 
spoilers  they  also  trembled,  and  the  earth  quaked." 

LXX,  "  And  there  was  trembling  in  the  host  and  in  the  field ; 
and   all  the   people   who  were  in  Messab,  and  the  spoilers 
YOL.  XIII. — NO.  L.  Z  Z 
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trembled,  and  they  did  not  wish  to  make,  (xat  auTol  oux  ridtXov 
voiiTv),  and  the  earth  quaked/' 

We  have  chosen  this  passage  to  ilhistrate  the  incompetence 
of  the  Greek  translator,  because  it  shews  the  liberties  he  takes 
with  the  original.  In  the  first  place,  he  has  changed  the 
number  of  clauses  in  the  Hebrew  by  turning,  "  and  among  all 
the  people  ;  the  garrison  "  into  "  and  all  the  people  who  were 
in  Messab."  The  nature  of  the  blunder  is  seen  as  easily  from 
the  English  as  from  the  Hebrew.  Instead  of  keeping  in  or 
among  before  "  all  the  people,"  he  has  put  it  before  Messab  ; 
and  then  run  the  two  clauses  into  one.  He  may  not  be  to 
blame  for  these  changes,  and  some  of  his  friends  might  think 
them  "probably  correct,"  if  only  that  ridiculous  "Messab" 
were  out  of  the  way.  But  nothing  can  be  said  in  defence  of 
the  second  blunder,  as  we  may  call  the  words  added,  "and 
they  did  not  wish  to  make."  It  may  be  that  some  Hebrew 
scribe,  astonished  at  the  success  of  his  countrymen,  and  cast- 
ing about  for  a  reason,  wrote  on  the  margin  of  his  manuscript, 
"  They  had  no  heart  to  make  war,"  (hI^^  =  'touTv).  The  trans- 
lator, seeing  these  words  before  him,  dragged  them  into  the 
text,  but  forgot  to  translate  the  word  for  luar  by  '^oXsfiog.  The 
clause  added  is,  as  it  stands,  manifestly  incomplete.  But  it  is  a 
good  illustration  of  the  competence  of  the  translator  of  the  first 
book  of  Samuel,  to  furnish  Greek  readers  with  a  correct  version 
of  the  original.  And  there  are  many  of  the  same  kind,  but 
much  worse,  scattered  throughout  his  pages. 

4.  Chap.  xiv.  5,  ^  o^k  h  ihia  x.r.x. 

The  Hebrew  word  ^,  a  tooth,  is  here  rendered  by  oS'js,  a 
way.  Had  the  article  n  and  the  adjective  ina  not  been  added, 
we  would  have  pronounced  it  a  copyist's  error  for  hboiig,  but 
that  cannot  be.  And  not  only  is  that  word  wrongly  rendered, 
but  the  whole  verse  is  so  unintelligible  that  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
translator  himself  had  a  correct  idea  of  the  passage. 

5.  Chap.  xiv.  9,  'AirocrriTi  ex.iT  sug  civ  a-nrayyiiXu/Miv  v/mTv,  "  With- 
draw thither  till  we  tell  you."  Thus  the  LXX  translate 
Uybt^  ^^^''f'iT''^  ^^^>  "  Tarry  until  we  come  to  you." 

Dean  Stanley  (Art.  JoTiathan)  accepts  as  correct  the  account 
given  in  our  Hebrew  text  and  English  Bible.  The  translation 
of  the  Seventy  is  simply  senseless  blundering.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  their  mistake  may  have  arisen.  By 
changing  ^^TSH  into  OT^n,  a  very  slight  alteration  in  form,  the 

Greek  will  approach  pretty  near  to  the  Hebrew,  but  there  will 
be  no  improvement  in  the  sense,  and  no  credit  to  the  translation 
by  reading,  as  it  would  have  us,  "  Withdraw  till  we  tell  thee." 

6.  Chap.  xiv.  45,  "  He  (Jo.uathan)  hath  wrought  with  God 
this  day." 
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LXX,  0  Xaog  Tou  0eoD  limii^<St  rnv  niMi^av  raurriv,  "The  people  of 
God  hath  wrought  this  day."  The  sense  is  excellent  in  the 
printed  Hebrew,  and  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  context.  But 
the  Greek  translator,  by  reading  U^ph^'^li,  people  of  God, 
instead  of  D"'^'?^^"Dy^  with  God,  that  is,  a  for  i,  has  given  a  turn 

to  the  passage  which  makes  it  unintelligible. 

7.  Chap.  xiii.  8,  "  He  tarried  seven  days,  according  to  the 
set  time  that  Samuel  had  appointed." 

LXX,  A/eX/ttsv  Wra  rj/j^s^ag  Ttf  ///agrug/^,  ug  g/Ws  2a/A0u;^X,  "  He 
tarried  seven  days  at  the  Testimony,  as  Samuel  said." 

It  is  clear  that  in  this  passage,  and  in  xiii.  11,  the  Greek 
translator  has  confounded  two  meanings  of  the  same  word, 
Til^iD-    When  the  tabernacle  is  referred  to,  this  word  is  rendered 

by  [la^Tv^iov,  testimony ;  but  not  when  it  means  a  set  or  an 
appointed  time.  The  translator  was  thinking  of  the  tabernacle 
of  testimoLiy  when  he  wrote  /tagriig/ov,  which,  it  will  not  be 
denied,  was  a  thorough  mistake. 

Having  thus  fortified  our  second  position,  though  without 
exhausting  all  the  evidence  to  prove  the  translator's  incom- 
petence, we  now  come  to  two  passages  about  which  there  might 
be  as  little  difficulty  as  about  any  of  the  others,  had  not  Bean 
Stanley  taken  them,  as  he  has  taken  others  equally  worthless, 
under  his  protection.  In  a  single  page  of  an  excellent  article 
on  Jonathan,  he  adopts  seven  renderings  of  the  Septuagint 
version  of  the  two  chapters,  which  contain  the  war  of  indepen- 
dence. He  rejects  one  of  the  gross  blunders  exposed  above, 
and  consigns  another  blunder  to  the  probabilities  of  a  footnote. 
When  the  Hebrew  text  is  thus  set  aside  in  favour  of  a  version 
so  untrustworthy  as  that  of  a  Greek  translator,  it  is  high 
time  to  see  whither  this  tide  of  so-called  inquiry  is  bearing  the 
church  of  Christ.  If  the  old  landmarks  are  to  be  removed,  let 
us  go  about  the  business  with  our  eyes  open,  and  in  broad  day- 
light. 

Of  the  seven  renderings  adopted  by  Dean  Stanley,  two 
(Nasib,  officer,  xiii.  3 ;  and  slaves,  xiv.  21 )  have  been 
already  examined.  Three  are  glosses  or  additions  of  no 
moment,  double  translations  or  paraphrases  of  the  original, 
such  as  are  found  in  almost  all  versions.  Two  are  capital 
blunders,  arising  from  the  faultiness  of  the  translator's  manu- 
script, or  from  his  unfitness  for  the  work  of  translation,  or  from 
both.     These  we  now  propose  to  examine. 

8.  Chap.  xiii.  21,  22,  "  Yet  they  had  a  file  for  the  mattocks, 
and  for  the  coulters,  and  for  the  forks,  and  for  the  axes,  and  to 
sharpen  the  goads.  So  it  came  to  pass,  in  the  day  of  battle, 
that  there  was  neither  sword  nor  spear  found  in  the  hand  of 
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any  of  the  people  that  were  with  Saul  and  Jonathan  :  but  with 
Saul  and  with  Jonathan  his  son,  was  there  found." 

LXX,  Ka/  rjv  b  T^vyrjTog  hotfios  rov  koiZiiv  rd  ds  ax.i6rj  ^v  r^iTg 
eixkoi  lis  Thv  odovTU,  xa/  rfj  a^ivfi,  xai'  rcC  dgsvdvu)  b-rocradii  riv  ij  ai/r^. 
Ka/'  eyivridri  iv  ruTg  fjfiigaig  rou  toXs/mov  Ma^ds.     x.  r.  X. 

(1.)  "  And  the  vintage  was  ready  for  the  reaping  ;  (2.)  but 
the  implements  were  three  shekels  for  the  tooth,  and  to  axe 
and  reaping  hook  there  was  the  same  hypostasis ;  (3.)  and  it 
came  to  pass  in  the  days  of  the  war  of  Machmas,"  &c. 

According  to  the  Seventy,  the  translation  of  the  first  clause 
is,  "  And  the  vintage  was  ready  for  the  reaping."  It  carries 
condemnation  on  its  forehead.  In  the  preceding  verse,  the 
peasants  and  small  farmers  of  Israel  are  represented  as  going 
to  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  to  have  their  reaping-hooks 
sharpened  or  repaired.  And  then  follows,  apparently  the  reason 
for  their  journey,  "  The  vintage  was  ready  for  the  reaping." 
The  harvest  for  which  reaping-hooks  were  needed  was  over  in 
June  ;  the  vintage,  for  which  surely  they  did  not  require  to  be 
sharpened  or  repaired,  began  in  September.  The  absurdity  of 
the  reading  of  the  Seventy  is  thus  clear  enough.  But  the 
origin  of  it  may  also  be  guessed.     The  word  HT'IJS,  a  file,  has 

evidently  been  turned  into   HI^SS   (for  "1^^3)j  which  differs 

from  it  in  only  one  letter,  and  means,  the  grape  gatheHng,  the 
vintage* 

The  next  clauses  (2.)  in  the  LXX  seem  to  mean,  "  But  the 
implements  were  three  shekels  a  tooth,  and  to  the  axe  and  the 
sickle  the  (something  called  ■j^roffrac/s)  was  the  same."  Mr 
Bevan  makes  this  out  to  be,  that  the  Hebrews  paid  a  tax  of 
three  shekels  per  tool  (not  per  tooth)  to  their  conquerors. 
With  much  more  reason  might  we  say  that  three  shekels  a  tooth 
was  the  price  paid  for  tools  ;  though  what  a  reaping-hook,  or 
a  sickle,  or  an  axe  had  to  do  with  teeth,  remains  a  mystery. 
But  is  it  not  clear  to  every  unbiassed  mind,  that  the  rendering 
in  the  LXX  was  made  from  a  text  either  corrupt  or  thoroughly 
misunderstood  ?  Allow  for  a  moment  that  the  translator,  being 
far  away  from  Palestine,  was  glad  to  get  whatever  manuscripts 
came  to  hand.     Say  that  he  was  in  Egypt,  as  is  commonly 

*  The  word  r^vyrjTog  is  used,  instead  of  Si^iSfiog  or  afiTjTog,  to  translate 
T'Xp)  harvest,  in  several  of  the  minor  prophets  ;  but  6i§tff/J>6g  is  found  in  the 

historical  books,  and  in  1  Samuel  it  occurs  three  times.    For  "l^JfHi  vintage, 

•    T 

Tgbyrirog  is  always  employed  except  once  in  Micah.  The  word  h^ivavov  must 
be  rendered  "  pruning-hooJi "  in  Isaiah  xviii.  5.  In  Joel  iii.  13,  LXX 
the  use  of  dgs'^rava  and  rgvyi^Tog  implies  a  confusion  of  ideas  similar  to  what 
occurs  in  1  Sam.  xiii.  21.  That  the  translator  of  1st  Samuel  used  rgiiyjjroj 
of  the  vintage  is  manifest  from  chap.  viii.  12  (LXX). 
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thought,  and  that  he  was  fain  to  content  himself  with  even  the 
juvenile  attempts  of  disciples  of  Jerusalem  scribes,  which  their 
masters  did  not  think  worth  keeping.  Consider  also  that  these 
manuscripts  were  likely  to  contain  marginal  notes,  guesses  of 
all  kinds,  and  explanations  of  the  text.*  Ignorant  of  the  true 
text  himself,  and  ignorant  too  of  the  honours  which  his  version 
would  gather  round  it  in  two  or  three  hundred  years,  the  Greek 
translator  plods  on  at  his  word  for  word  rendering,  without 
much  thought  and  with  little  care.  On  these  suppositions, 
"  three  shekels  per  tooth"  and  the  umoTaaig  become  intelligible 
from  their  very  uninteUigibility.  But  he  had  some  glimmering 
of  the  true  meaning  when  he  wrote  "  three  shekels  per  tooth." 
The  implement  referred  to  was  a  "  fork  having  three  prongs  or 
teeth"  Oitt^^"!?  ^bvj).      The  translator  was  manifestly  groping 

his  way  in  the  dark.  His  text  in  these  verses  had  a  word  here 
and  there  which  he  could  master,  but  it  gave  him  only  an 
imperfect  idea  of  the  connection  and  meaning  of  the  whole. 

Close  on  the  heels  of  these  blunders  follows  a  rendering  in 
the  Greek  which  Dean  Stanley,  discarding  the  Hebrew,  accepts 
as  correct :  (3)  "And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  days  of  the  war  of 
Michmash,"  &c.  Only  one  word  is  added  to  the  Hebrew  text, 
Michmash.  A  translator  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  done 
this  out  of  his  own  head,  although  he  did  not  find  it  in  the 
manuscript  before  him.  Much  more  readily  would  he  do  so 
when,  by  translating  Jip^Vip  DVII  as  in  the  clays  of  the  war, 

instead  of  in  the  day  of  battle,  he  required  to  add  a  word  to 
define  what  war  he  was  meaning.  But  an  addition  so  easily 
accounted  for,  following  on  blunders  so  singular,  does  not 
warrant  us  in  attributing  such  importance  to  the  rendering  as 
to  say  with  Dean  Stanley,  "  The  war  with  the  Philistines,  com- 
monly called  from  its  locality  '  the  war  of  Michmash/  as  the 
last  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  were  called  for  a  similar 
reason,  'the  war  of  Decelea'  (1  Sam.  xiii.  21,  LXX)." 

9.  Chap.  xiv.  14,  "  And  that  first  slaughter,  which  Jonathan 
and  his  armour-bearer  made,  was  about  twenty  men,  within,  as 

*  We  can  -well  imagine  that,  among  the  other  questions  raised  in  connection 
with  this  narrative,  would  be  the  number  of  Hebrews  who  gathered  round 
their  king  during  the  pursuit  of  the  retreating  Philistines.  Accordingly,  the 
Seventy  make  it  about  ten  thousand  men.  Josephus  goes  still  further.  He 
sets  down  the  number  of  the  slain  at  sixty  thousand.  We  have  little  doubt 
thnt  critics  generally  will  say,  that  neither  he  nor  the  LXX  knew  more  about 
these  matters  than  we  do.  Sometimes  also  a  reviser,  attempting  to  improve 
on  the  work  of  the  first  translator,  added  a  new  rendering  on  the  margin, 
which  in  course  of  time  became  part  of  the  text.  There  is  a  capital  instance 
of  this  in  1  Sam.  xv.  3,  LXX.  There  is  another  in  2  Sam.  xv.  18,  which 
Dean  Stanley,  by  giving  to  the  words  a  meaning  which  they  cannot  bear 
(Art.  David,  p.  412  a),  turns  into  an  historical  fact  1  True  progress  in  inquiry 
never  builds  on  such  sand. 
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it  were,  an  half  acre  of  land,  which  a  yoke  of  oxen  might 
plough." 

LXX,  Kai  lysvridri  rj  -rX^jy^  ;j  Trgwrjj,  rv  eirdra^iv  'luvddav  xai  6 
atguv  roc,  ixtvr,  ahrov,  ug  uxoaiv  avh^tg  ev  /3oX/tf/  xal  ev  <!rir^o86'Koi(.  xai 
h  xo^^a^i  ro\j  inbm. — "  And  the  first  slaughter  which  Jonathan 
and  his  annour-bearer  made,  was  about  twenty  men,  with  arrows 
and  balistae  and  stones  of  the  field." 

"  An  half  acre  of  land,  which  a  yoke  of  oxen  might  plough,"  as 
the  last  clause  is  rendered  in  our  version,  is  more  a  paraphrase 
than  a  translation.  Literally,  it  is  "  about  a  half  furrow,  a  yoke 
of  land/'  "  A  yoke  of  land "  may  have  been  as  much  as  a 
couple  of  oxen  could  plough  in  a  day.  The  reason  for  adding 
that  note  of  the  space  over  which  the  slaughter  spread  is  seen 
on  turning  to  the  next  verse :  (xiv.  1 5)  "  And  there  was 
trembling  in  the  host,  in  the  field,  and  among  all  the  people  : 
the  garrison  and  the  spoilers  they  also  trembled,  and  the  earth 
quaked."  A  smiting  which  began  with  the  slaughter  of  twenty 
men  within  half  an  acre  grew  so  great,  that  it  spread  to  the 
whole  camp,  and  covered  all  the  fields  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  contrast  is  therefore  well  brought  out  in  our  version.  Not 
only  does  it  look  like  the  plain  meaning  of  the  passage,  but  on 
turning  to  the  original,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  space  within 
which  the  smiting  was  eflPected  is  in  both  cases  indicated  by 
3  (within,  in).     In  the  Septuagint  all  this  changed.     The  first 

2l(  Iv,  indicates  the  weapons  with  which  the  two  Hebrews  struck 

down  their  foes  ;  the  second  3,  iv,  the  places  within  which  the 

slaughter  was  continued,  viz.,  in  the  camp  and  the  fields.  This 
is  our  first  reason  for  rejecting  the  rendering  of  the  Seventy. 

If,  however,  it  were  possible  fully  to  shew  how  the  Greek 
text  might  have  arisen  from  blunders  in  transcribing  the  He- 
brew, or  how  the  latter  became  corrupted  from  a  more  ancient 
and  correct  reading,  we  might  then  be  able  to  judge  between 
the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek.  But  this  is  not  possible.  Dean 
Stanley,  in  accepting  the  version  of  the  LXX  as  a  correct 
account  of  the  combat,  refers  us  toKennicott*  "for  the  altera- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  necessary  to  produce  this  reading  of  the 
LXX."  But  Kennicott  cannot  be  said  to  have  done  this.  He 
made  the  attempt  certainly.  He  was  well  pleased  with  it  too, 
for  he  classes  it  among  the  more  material  corrections  which 
he  proposed  on  the  Hebrew  text.  Seeing  no  other  means  of 
attaining  his  end,  he  first  uses  a  Hebrew  word  in  a  sense  in 
which  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  it  was  ever  used,  and 
then  coins  a  new  one  from  the  Arabic,  to  make  the  original 
square  with  the  Greek  translation,  adding  with  remarkable 

*   Dissert,  on  1  Cliron.  xi.,  p.  453. 
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coolness,  "  It  seems  likely  to  have  been  the  very  word  in  ques- 
tion."    Here  are  the  two  together. 

Bible  Hebrew  :  XTW  10^  m^Jp  ^itnSS 

Kennicott's  Hebrew  :    il'ittf  ""iQ^nT  nS^'6y\  D''ini 
That  is  to  say,  besides  assigning  to  riiS?p  a  meaning  {lapilli, 
small  stones)  which  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  it  ever 
had,  he  invents  a  word,  "llp^;*  which  is  not  found  in  our  Hebrew 

Bibles  at  all,  and  has  the  same  meaning  as  the  word  before  it. 
Then,  inserting  a  preposition  twice,  and  a  plural  D  once,  he 
throws  away  the  3,  about,  as  it  were,  and  publishes  his  handi- 
work with  a  shout  of  triumph  at  the  cuffing  he  has  given  the 
Hebrew  text.  His  process  is  this  :  gi've  a  word  a  meaning  it 
has  not ;  coin  another  for  yourself,  though  neither  Samuel  nor 
Saul  ever  heard  of  it ;  add  two  prepositions  and  two  conjunc- 
tions ;  turn  a  singular  noun  into  a  plural ;  order  the  incon- 
venient but  significant  word  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence 
out  of  your  way,  and  perform  these  achievements  in  the  narrow 
space  of  four  words,  and  you  have  an  emendatio  insignior  li" 
It  may  be  as  well,  therefore,  to  confess  at  once  that  all  attempts 
to  shew  how  the  Hebrew  text  may,  by  reasonable  changes,  be 
made  to  yield  the  meaning  of  the  Seventy,  have  broken  down. 
Either  the  one  or  the  other  is  far  wrong. 

Let  us  see,  then,  what  results  from  examining  the  account 
of  this  combat  given  by  the  LXX.  Dean  Stanley  puts  it  in  a 
very  favourable  light :  "  When  he  (Jonathan)  came  directly  in 
view  of  them,  with  his  armour-bearer  behind  him,  they  both, 
after  the  manner  of  their  tribe  (1  Chron.  xii.  2)  discharged  a 
flight  of  arrows,  stones,  and  pebbles  from  their  bows,  crossbows, 
and  slings,  with  such  effect  that  twenty  men  fell  at  the  first 
onset."  We  confess  our  inability  to  understand  these  rapid 
military  movements  of  the  two  heroes.  They  have  climbed  the 
steep  face  of  the  cliff  on  their  hands  and  feet ;  enemies  are 
waiting  for  them  on  the  summit.  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  two  soldiers  so  circumstanced  could  have  time  to  discharge 
"  bows,  cross-bows,  and  slings,"  at  more  than  twenty  men  ?  J 
These  are  not  weapons  for  a  hand  to  hand  fight  such  as  this 
was.    They  would  do  very  well  for  fighting  with  from  a  distance, 

♦    He  should  have  contented  himself  with  the  Bible  word,   lf^)i,  Xidogt 

t 
2  Sam.  xvii.  13.     Probably  it  was  not  learned  enough  in  comparison  with  the 
Arabic  word. 

t  Well  may  Kennicott's  Latin  translator  say  in  his  preface,  Scio  enim  non 
defuisse,  qui  in  ejus  auctorera  petulantissime  inveherentur,  et  omnem  hoc 
nomine  susceptum  laborem  vanissimum  esse  scriptis  quoque  ostenderent. 
Neque  nunc  deerunt,  qui  existiment  nimium  proterve  fecisse. 

X  Compare  the  story  of  Alexander  in  Arrian,  6,  9,  6. 
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but  they  became  useless  at  close  quarters.  Besides,  we  are 
expressly  told  by  the  Seventy,  that  Jonathan  was  armed  with 
sword  and  spear  (go/i^a/a  xai  6o'gu,  xiii.  22).  In  the  beginning 
of  the  account  of  the  combat,  he  appears  having  these  weapons  ; 
at  the  close  of  it  (xiv.  27,  43),  he  is  found  using  the  end  of  his 
spear  to  lift  honey  to  his  mouth.  And  these  were  weapons  for 
use  in  a  combat  such  as  he  and  his  armour-bearer  had  to  fight. 
Or  what  sense  is  there  even  in  the  account  of  the  Seventy,  that 
his  armour-bearer  "  gave  it  them  behind  him,"  ivsbldou  hirlau 
auTov,  if  both  the  Hebrews  used  "  bows,  cross-bows,  and  slings  ?" 
But  if  Jonathan,  armed  with  sword  and  spear,  first  struck  down 
the  heathen,  we  can  easily  conceive  the  armour-bearer  guarding 
his  side,  and  as  the  Hebrew  reads,  "  putting  to  death  "  the 
fallen  soldiers  behind  him. 

But  let  us  look  more  closely  at  the  weapons,  said  by  the 
LXX  to  have  been  used.  Arrows  and  slings  may  pass,  but 
not  Dean  Stanley's  idea  that  they  were  peculiar  to  Benjamin. 
The  passage  he  quotes  in  support  of  that  view  (1  Chron  xii.  2) 
has  really  no  bearing  on  the  point.  Certainly,  the  Benjamites 
could  at  one  time  boast  of  seven  hundred  skilful  left-handed 
slingers  (Judges  xx.  16) ;  but  though  we  are  told  this,  we  are  not 
told  how  many  in  the  other  tribes  could  use  the  sling  quite  as 
skilfully  with  the  right  hand.  At  any  rate,  the  story  of  David 
shews  that  the  weapon  was  not  peculiar  to  Benjamin.  But 
what  of  the  LXX's  sv  vir^o^okoig  ?  Dean  Stanley  says,  "  with 
cross-bows."  But  it  appears  that  the  itiT^o^okog  was  the  same 
as  the  balista,  a  large  military  engine  for  throwing  stones  of 
56  lbs.,  or  112  lbs.,  or  300  lbs.  weight,  at  the  siege  of  a  city. 
The  Seventy  thus  saw  no  difficulty  in  each  of  the  heroes  carry- 
ing one  of  those  ponderous  "  stone-throwers  "  on  his  back  up 
the  steep  cliff,  probably  just  as  Samson  bore  the  gates  of  Gaza 
to  the  hill  in  front  of  Hebron.  Is  it  not  plain,  then,  that  in 
this  case,  as  in  many  others,  the  Greek  translator  of  these  two 
chapters  did  not  know  what  he  was  writing  ?  And  that  the 
learned  and  accomplished  Dean  has  put  a  show  of  probabiHty 
on  the  narrative,  by  substituting  "cross-bow"  for  this  un- 
wieldy engine  ? 

At  all  points,  then,  this  translation  of  the  LXX,  and  this 
assault  on  the  Hebrew,  are  found  to  break  down.  They  teach 
us  the  necessity  of  caution  in  altering  the  received  Hebrew  text. 
It  may  be  faulty  here  and  there,  like  everything  ^with  which 
man  has  meddled  ;  while  the  Greek  translation  may  in  some 
passages  be  more  correct.  But  let  each  emendation  proposed 
be  tested  in  fair  balances  and  with  just  weights.  And  now,  by 
way  of  caution  against  rashness  in  rejecting  the  Hebrew  text 
for  the  unknown  manuscripts  which  the  LXX  followed,  we 
present  the  reader  with  a  table  of  contents  of  errors,  glosses. 
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additions,  and  shortcomings  in  the  Greek  translation  of  1  Sam. 
xiii.,  xiv. 

(1.)  UnintelHgible  Translations,          .         .         ,  12 
(2.)  Mistranslations,  arising  apparently — 

(a)  from  a  corrupt  Hebrew  text,         .         .  11 

(h)  from  incompetence,      ....  11 

(3.)  Ephod  substituted  for  ^rA;,*          ...  2 

(4.)  Words  added  in  LXX  :  Greek,  130,  =  Hebrew,  70 

(5.)       „      wanting       „                                        „  16 
(6.)     T  read  by  the  LXX.  for    ") 

'(7.)   b  „        „        „        n 


(8.)  t  „  „  „  \tf 

(9.)  J  „  „  „  "? 

(10.)  •!  „  „  „  -I 

(11.)  3  „  „  „  S 

(12.)  1  „  „  „  ^ 

(13.)  T  „  „  „  i^ 


An  array  of  blunders  and  glosses  so  alarming,  in  the  con- 
fined space  of  twelve  hundred  Hebrew  words,  might  well  have 
the  effect  of  causing  among  the  spoilers  of  the  Hebrew  text  the 
same  dismay  that  the  smiting  of  Jonathan  and  his  armour- 
bearer,  within  "the  lialf  furrow,  the  yoke  of  land,"  caused  in 
the  whole  camp  of  the  conquerors  of  Israel.  Modern  scholar- 
ship may  as  well  try  to  make  ropes  of  sand,  as  work  materials 
so  untrustworthy  into  a  more  faithful  narrative  than  we  have 
in  the  Hebrew  Bible. 

But  this  school  of  English  critics  carries  its  likings  for  some- 
thing new  farther  than  admiration  of  the  Hebrew  manuscripts 
used  by  the  Seventy,  Dean  Stanley,  the  most  distinguished 
of  their  number,  has  boldly  ventured  to  set  aside  the  authority 
of  our  Lord  himself  on  a  matter  of  history.  And  it  is  with 
extreme  regret  that  we  feel  ourselves  constrained  to  make  this 
averment.  The  case  stands  thus  :  In  1  Sam.  xxi.  1,  2,  we  read, 
"  Then  came  David  to  Nob  to  Ahimelech  the  priest :  and 
Ahimelech  was  afraid  at  the  meeting  of  David,  and  said  unto 
him,  Why  art  thou  alone,  and  no  man  with  thee  ?  And  David 
said  unto  Ahimelech  the  priest,  The  king  hath  commanded  me 
a  business,  and  hath  said  unto  me.  Let  no  man  know  any  thing 
of  the  business  whereabout  I  send  thee,  and  what  I  have 
commanded  thee :  and  I  have  appointed  my  servants  to  such 

*  Chap.  xiv.  18,  "  And  Saul  said  unto  Ahiah,  Bring  hither  the  ark  of  God  ; 
(for  the  ark  of  God  was  at  that  time  with  the  children  of  Israel)." 

The  Vatican  manuscript  of  the  LXX  has,  "  Bring  hither  the  ephod,  for  he 
wore  the  ephod  at  that  time  before  Israel."  The  Alexandrian  manuscript 
has,  "  Bring  hither  the  ephod,  for  the  ark  of  God  was  at  that  time  before 
Israel."  The  one  has  ephod  twice  in  place  of  ark  of  God,  the  other  has  it 
only  once. 
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and  such  a  place."     Two  comments  on  this  excuse  of  David  we 
shall  now  set  down  side  by  side. 

"  Have  ye  not  read  so  much  as  this,  "  The  statement  of  his  pretended 

what  David  did,  when  himself  was  an  mission  is   differently  given   in   the 

hungered,  and  they  which  were  with  Hebrew,  and  in  the  LXX.     It  must 

him;  how  he  went  into  the  house  of  he  observed  that  the  young  men  spoken 

God,  and  did  take  and  eat  the  shew-  of  as  his  companions  were  imaginary, 

bread,  and  gave  also  to  them  that  were  He  was  quite  alone." 
with  him  ?"  Stanley,  Art.  David,  p.  404,  note  y. 

Our  Lord's  words,  Luke  vi.  8,  4. 

The  clashing  of  sentiment  here  is  so  manifest  and  painful, 
that  we  would  willingly  attribute  the  latter  part  of  Stanley's 
note,  just  as  we  attribute  the  first  part,  to  carelessness.  But 
immediately  after  fastening  on  David  this  one  meanness  more, 
in  addition  to  others  which  he  did  fall  into,  he  quotes  our 
Lord's  account  of  the  business,  and  refers  to  the  passages  in  the 
three  gospels,  which  make  express  mention  of  those  who  were 
with  David.  Even  though  the  authority  of  our  Lord  were  not 
pledged  to  the  fact  that  there  were  several  followers  with  the 
fugitive,  careful  readers  of  the  story  of  his  flight  and  exile  will 
find  it  hard  to  agree  with  Stanley  that  "  he  was  quite  alone." 
And  that  there  is  unpardonable  blundering  in  the  note  quoted 
above  will  be  evident  to  any  one,  who  takes  the  trouble  to 
compare  word  for  word  the  Hebrew  with  the  Greek  account  of 
David's  flight.  Stanley  affirms  that  they  are  "differently 
given."  But  this  is  not  correct.  The  Greek  translator  had 
before  him  the  same,  or  almost  the  same,  text  which  we  now 
have.  He  has  left  out  an  unimportant  word  here  and  there  ; 
he  has  added  two  or  three  equally  unimportant,  as  he  often 
does  ;  and  he  has  given  in  Greek  letters  three  Hebrew  words, 
which  he  could  not  or  would  not  translate.  Dean  Stanley's 
statement,  therefore,  is  not  correct.  And  if  he  has  blundered 
in  this  smaller  matter,  it  may  be  that,  in  the  far  greater  matter, 
carelessness  and  not  forethought  led  him  to  take  up  a  position 
which  can  only  be  held  by  maintaining  that  our  Lord  himself 
was  mistaken  on  a  matter  of  history. 

Following  the  new  light,  whatever  it  be,  by  which  his 
adventurous  barque  is  guided  along  the  dark  ocean  of  a  doubtful 
criticism,  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  standing  high  in  public 
estimation  as  a  scholar,  an  attractive  writer,  and  a  man  of  sense, 
actually,  in  his  life  of  David,  quotes  from  the  Koran  snatches  of 
desert  fiction  regarding  that  great  prophet  as  things  worth 
attending  to,  and  deliberately  sets  down  among  "authorities" 
for  the  history  chaff  from  HebrewTalmudistsand  dreams  of  Ara- 
bian story-tellers.  To  think  of  gathering  historic  gold  from  that 
heap  of  rubbish  is  as  reasonable  as  to  look  for  a  living  stream, 
deep  and  broad,  among  the  sands  of  the  desert.  Following  the 
lead  of  authority  in  a  path  which  is  inviting  only  because  it  is  un- 
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trod,  some  may  deem  this  way  of  dressing  up  the  past  catholic 
and  fine.  But  no  common-sense  historian  will  regard  it  as  any- 
thing else  than  absurd.  It  may  be  what  the  Americans  call 
making  history  ;  it  is  certainly  not  writing  it.  Talmudic  and 
Arabian  dreams  were  only  the  inventions  of  excitable  minds, 
dazzled  by  the  kingly  and  the  mental  greatness  of  the  great 
Hebrew  ruler  ;  and  they  are  not  worthy  of  a  place  on  the 
sober  page  of  history. 

In  the  man,  who  sets  the  word  of  God  in  a  place  of  honour 
apart  by  itself,  this  dallying  of  English  critics  with  traditions 
and  blunders  which  have  no  solid  foundation,  awakens  deep 
indignation  at  their  unworthy  mixing  up  of  human  fancies  with 
the  trustworthy  record  of  God.  When  an  inexperienced  youth, 
fresh  from  the  university,  and  fired,  it  may  be,  by  zeal  to 
emulate  the  labours  of  scholars  so  distinguished  as  Stanley  and 
Selwyn,  finds  them  quoting  in  the  same  breath,  and,  as  it  would 
seem,  with  almost  equal  honour,  Hebrew  Scriptures,  Greek 
translations,  Rabbinical  and  Arabian  fictions,  is  the  effect  not 
certain  to  be  the  same  on  him  as  the  mingling  of  New  Testa- 
ment miracles  with  the  fabled  wonders  of  fabulous  saints  in 
the  sacred  books  of  Rome  is  known  to  have  on  many  of  her 
priests  ?  Instead  of  paying  to  the  book  of  Gcd  the  high 
honour  which  its  trustworthiness  and  truth  demand,  he  feels 
his  faith  in  it  undermined  ;  he  begins  to  question  its  sayings  ; 
he  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  deny  the  correctness  of  our  Lord's 
own  words.  This  is  the  unmistakeable  tendency  of  the  school 
of  critics  taken  to  task  in  the  preceding  pages.  And  they  are 
clear-sighted  enough  to  see  whither  their  own  leanings  and 
writings  are  rapidly  drifting  all  who  share  their  sentiments. 
By  sap  and  mine  carried  on  with  much  show  of  learning,  but 
not  with  substance  to  correspond,  the  inevitable  result  of 
their  labours  will  be  to  overthrow  the  faith  of  some,  and  to 
hurry  on  in  this  country  the  conflict  between  faith  and  doubt 
which  has  long  been  waged  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 


Art.  IV. — Bishop  Mackenzie  and  African  Missions. 

Memoir  of  Bishop  Mackenzie.  By  Hartey  Goodwin,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Ely. 
Cambridge  :  Deighton,  Bell,  &  Co.    London  :  Bell  &  Daldy.     1864. 

Three  Years  in  Central  Africa ;  being  a  History  of  the  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
Dublin,  and  Durham  Mission.  Prepared  by  Order  of  the  Genex-al 
Committee.     London  :  Printed  for  the  Mission.     1863, 

THE  mission  enterprise  of  the  Christian  church  has  slowly 
ascended  to  the  high  places  of  the  land.     It  has  had  a 
sharp,  sifting  ordeal  to  undergo,  and  has  risen  to  the  kingdom 
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through  much  tribulation.  There  are  men  living  whose 
memories  go  back  to  the  period  when  missions  were  scornfully 
handed  over  to  "  sanctified  cobblers  "  and  religious  fanatics ; 
when  to  venture  a  good  word  on  their  behalf  was  to  hazard  a 
man's  credit  for  soundness  of  understanding,  or  damage  his 
social  position.  The  practicability  of  the  work,  in  the  higher 
circles  of  English  mind,  was  long  doubted,  the  need  of  it  still 
more.  A  false  view  of  the  condition  of  the  heathen,  and  a 
falser  still  of  the  claims  of  Christianity,  had  pronounced  the 
attempt  to  be  undesirable,  and  the  hope  of  its  success  a  delu- 
sion. It  was  feared  that  missionary  zeal  would  only  spoil  the 
child  of  nature,  and  by  his  conversion  superinduce  the  vices  of 
the  European  on  his  already  plentiful  native  stock. 

Even  so  recent  as  the  days  of  Reginald  Heber,  zeal  for 
missions  required  an  apology.  "  I  hope  I  am  not  an  enthu- 
siast," wrote  Heber  to  his  friend  Thornton,  when  deliberating 
on  the  offer  of  the  Calcutta  bishopric,  "  but  I  am,  and  have  long 
been,  most  anxious  for  the  cause  of  Christianity  in  India." 
The  accomplished  scholar,  the  graceful  poet,  had  to  put  in  a 
saving  clause  for  the  integrity  of  his  understanding,  as  he  gave 
expression  to  his  missionary  zeal.  He  felt  he  occupied  uncer- 
tain ground,  where  sympathy  might  fail  him,  and  where  for  his 
vindication  he  needed  the  plea  of  the  great  missionary  apostle, 
"  I  am  not  mad,  most  noble  Festus."  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
had  not  then  dreamt  of  converting  the  natives  of  Zambesi. 
England  was  still  debating  the  question  of  ihe  possibility  of 
the  conversion  of  a  Hindu,  while  in  India  there  were  thousands 
of  Europeans  who  had  decided  that  if  it  were  possible  it  was 
neither  politic  nor  desirable. 

We  have  now  passed  into  an  era  when  the  possibility  of 
Hindu  conversion  has  ceased  to  be  questioned.  A  native 
church  of  India,  with  its  tens  of  thousands  of  converts,  is  an 
accomplished  fact ;  and  in  that  native  church  the  advocate  of 
missions  can  point  to  a  martyr-roll,  who,  worthy  of  a  primitive 
age,  sealed,  during  the  sanguinary  season  of  the  Mutiny,  their 
testimony  with  their  blood.  Other  fields  have  in  like  manner 
borne  their  fruits  in  results  so  marked  as  to  have  altered  the 
moral  aspect  of  heathen  society,  and  the  entire  social  conditions 
of  heathen  life.  The  very  cannibal  has  been  humanised,  and, 
through  the  wondrous  change  wrought  by  missions,  translated 
into  an  apostle  of  the  faith,  into  a  messenger  of  the  gospel,  to 
his  still  savage  and  cannibal  countrymen. 

If  missions  have  still  their  assailants,  they  are  attacked  on 
new  ground.  The  returns  of  the  enterprise  have  recently  been 
proclaimed  to  be  disproportioned  to  the  expenditure,  the  pro- 
duct thrown  off  to  the  extent  of  the  machinery  set  in  motion. 
The  enterprise  has  been  pronounced  wanting  in  fruit,  at  least 
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in  brilliant,  striking,  telling  effect.  It  has  been  compared  to  a 
campaign  without  triumphs,  or,  what  is  no  less  disastrous,  without 
a  historian  capable,  if  it  has  had  its  triumphs,  to  record  them, 
so  as  that  an  Englishman  can  either  "read,  believe,  or  feel  them." 
"If  Pentecostal  wonders,"  demands  the  Times,  in  a  recent 
assault  on  missions,  "  are  repeated  in  city  after  city,  if  there  is 
any  considerable  success  anywhere,  why  is  the  British  public 
not  made  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it,  in  language  which 
they  can  read,  believe,  and  feel  ?  If  there  is  anything  worth 
telling,  it  can  always  be  told,  and  there  are  always  those  who 
will  read  it."  This  writer  is  impatient  to  see  what,  we  presume, 
would  surprise  him  beyond  all  men,  if  realised,  "  a  nation  born 
in  a  day;"  and  not  finding  his  extravagant  expectations  re- 
flected in  the  sober  record  of  foreign  mission  intelligence,  he 
provokes,  by  his  plausible  questions,  the  radical  inquiry  in  rela- 
tion to  the  entire  enterprise,  Cui  bono  ? 

The  history  of  modern  missions  is  the  answer  to  such  assail- 
ants ;  and  till  some  better  apology  for  their  ignorance  is  offered 
than  a  fastidious  taste,  that  takes  offence  at  the  record  in 
which  the  truth  is  to  be  found,  and  refuses  the  search,  we  must 
pronounce  their  ignorance  incurable.  Fancy  Macaulay,  in  his 
researches  as  a  historian,  casting  aside  the  document  or  docu- 
ments indispensable  to  the  decision  of  some  grave  historical 
facts,  because  not  written  in  language  congenial  to  his  taste,  or 
not  artistically  arranged,  and  pronouncing,  in  consequence  of 
his  fastidious  ignorance,  the  facts  to  be  a  delusion  !  We  pro- 
fess ourselves  incompetent  to  meet  an  antagonist  who,  after  our 
most  diligent  efforts  for  his  conviction,  reserves  to  himself  the 
liberty  of  turning  upon  us  with  the  assurance  that  our  defence 
or  exposition  is  not  written  "  in  language  that  he  could  read, 
believe,  or  feel."  We  should  require,  as  a  preliminary  to  our 
entering  on  the  work  of  his  conversion,  that  he  instructed  us  in 
the  special  language  in  which  he  could  be  convinced. 

It  is  not  as  a  reply  to  assailants  of  this  class,  or  to  minister 
to  the  craving  for  striking  results,  that  we  take  up  the  volume 
that  records  the  life  of  Bishop  Mackenzie,  and  the  brief  history 
of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Central  African  Mission  that  is 
interwoven  with  it.  We  can  suffer  such  assailants  to  repeat 
their  querulous  ignorance  in  the  fresh  decisive  testimony  to  the 
growing  high  position  of  missions,  and  to  their  advancing  hold 
on  the  intelligent  Christian  mind,  that  is  presented  in  the  fact 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Universities'  Mission,  notwithstand- 
ing its  present  failure  in  the  success  which  is  so  often  impa- 
tiently demanded  and  hastily  accepted  as  the  only  evidence  of 
the  wisdom  or  worth  of  an  enterprise. 

The  fact  of  the  rise  of  that  mission  measures  the  vast  gulf 
between  the  mission  enterprise  now  and  where  it  stood  seventy 
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years  ago,  a  humble,  unbefriended  cause,  outside  alike  of  the 
Established  Church  and  its  universities,  with  no  dignitaries  to 
herald  its  meetings,  or  learned  masters  or  fellows  of  colleges  to 
advocate  its  claims,  when  it  presented  itself  as  a  simple  out- 
growth of  the  pious  convictions  of  plain  Christian  men,  who  felt 
the  truth  and  the  obligations  it  imposed,  and  felt  them  with  a 
force  that  would  brook  no  delay,  and  with  a  clearness  that 
would  admit  of  no  evasion. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  when  the  mission  lamp  was 
suffered  to  die  out,  it  was  relighted,  neither  from  fires  kindled 
within  the  Episcopalian  Establishment  of  the  south,  nor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Establishment  of  the  north,  nor  within  the  uni- 
versities of  either  of  the  national  churches.  Like  all  great 
changes,  the  missions  that  have  breathed  their  new  life  into  our 
modern  Christianity,  and  become  its  distinctive  feature,  have 
wrought  their  way  upwards,  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  strata  of 
society.  Their  progress  has  been  like  the  Christianity  whose 
law  of  spiritual  propagation  they  express,  which,  beginning 
with  the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem  and  the  fishermen  of  Galilee, 
climbed  to  the  palace  and  the  throne  of  the  Caesars. 

The  origin  of  the  Universities'  Mission  is  worthy  of  being 
recorded.  In  acquainting  ourselves  with  its  rise,  we  shall  be 
prepared  for  understanding  the  position  and  judging  of  the 
work  to  which  Charles  Frederick  Mackenzie  was  summoned, 
when  invited  to  become  the  first  missionary  bishop  of  the  Church 
of  England  to  Central  Africa, 

The  geographical  discoveries  of  Dr  Livingstone,  when  told 
by  himself  on  his  visit  to  this  country  in  1856,  awakened  a 
profound  and  wide-spread  interest.  The  unaffected  and  simple 
bearing  of  the  great  traveller,  the  evident  high  principles  of  the 
man,  the  resolute  will,  and  calm,  conscious,  self-possessed 
power  that  had  carried  him  through  the  perils  and  toils  of  his 
sixteen  years'  African  research,  opened  all  hearts  to  his  story. 
It  had  its  side  of  interest  for  every  one  and  for  every  class. 
For  the  scientific,  in  the  fresh  materials  it  contributed  to  the 
geography  of  the  great  terra  incognito  ;  for  the  merchant,  in 
the  new  regions  it  threw  open  to  his  enterprise,  and  the  high- 
way of  waters  it  revealed  for  the  exchanges  of  commerce  ;  for 
the  curious,  in  the  narrative  of  strange  adventures  and  hair- 
breadth escapes,  in  regions  and  amongst  tribes  hitherto  un- 
known; and  lastly  and  chiefly,  for  the  Christian  philanthropist, 
from  the  fresh  hopes  it  inspired  of  penetrating  the  solid  dark- 
ness of  the  central  African  continent,  and  striking  an  effectual 
blow  at  its  accursed  traffic  in  its  own  children. 

Livingstone  knew  how  to  turn  the  position  he  had  gained  to 
the  account  of  the  cause  for  which  his  geographical  researches 
had  been  prosecuted.     He  carried  out  his  own  noble  maxim, 
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"  I  view  the  end  of  the  geographical  feat  as  the  beginning  of 
the  missionary  enterprise."  With  a  mind  thoroughly  unsec- 
tarian,  he  appealed  to  all  sections  of  the  church,  and  alike  to 
churchmen  and  dissenters.  He  had  secured  an  audience  from 
the  British  public,  and,  though  a  Scotchman  and  a  presby- 
terian,  and  a  missionary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  he 
did  not  despair  of  embracing  amongst  his  hearers  the  English 
universities,  and  even  hoped  to  commsnd  Africa  as  a  field  for 
their  rising  missionary  spirit.  His  visit  to  Cambridge  about  a 
year  after  his  return  was  amongst  the  most  memorable  events 
of  his  home  life.  It  yielded  a  proof,  if  new  proof  were 
needed,  of  the  underlying  unity  in  Christian  hearts,  and  of  the 
certainty  of  our  common  Christian  faith,  when  its  great  depths 
are  stirred,  overbearing  all  sectional  divisions.  His  reception 
at  Cambridge  was  an  ovation.  He  had  come  with  a  frank, 
open,  large,  Christian  heart,  and  he  was  welcomed  in  the  same 
spirit.  His  welcome  has  been  compared  to  that  given  to  the 
late  Prince  Consort,  on  his  installation  as  Chancellor  of  the 
University,  and  to  that  with  which  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  were  recently  greeted  at  Oxford.  His  lecture  on  the 
occasion  closed  with  v/ords  that  could  not  be  forgotten  in  an 
assembly  composed  at  once  of  the  grave  and  reflective,  and 
of  the  impressive,  ardent,  and  enterprising  minds  of  the  Uni- 
versity. "  I  go  back,"  said  Dr  Livingstone,  "  to  Africa  to  try 
to  make  an  open  path  for  commerce  and  Christianity.  Do 
you  carry  out  the  work  which  I  have  begun.  I  LEAVE  IT 
WITH  YOU." 

The  seed  which  Livingstone  sowed  in  that  lecture  ripened 
slowly.  A  dead  lull  succeeded  the  storm  of  enthusiasm,  and 
Livingstone  and  his  Africans  seemed  to  have  passed  from  the 
thoughts  of  the  busy  Cambrians.  Two  years  and  a-half 
after  the  meeting,  when  the  traveller  was  again  amidst  his 
African  explorations,  on  hearing  of  a  bishop  and  clergy  being 
sent  out  simultaneously  with  the  formation  of  a  new  English 
colony  in  British  Columbia,  as  if  despairing  of  the  promises  of 
the  Universities,  he  wrote  to  Miss  Burdett  Coutts, — 

"  In  pondering  over  matters,  I  have  sometimes  indulged  the  hope 
that  something  of  the  same  nature,  though  on  a  smaller  scale, 
might  be  in  store  for  Africa,  and  I  believe  I  mentioned  in  one  of 
my  letters  that  I  meant  one  day  to  beg  something  from  you.  I  am 
becoming  more  and  more  convinced  that  a  small  English  colony  on 
the  highlands  of  Africa  is  indispensable  to  working  out  her  civilisa- 
tion, and  producing  a  sensible  effect  on  Americao  slavery,  and  I 
lately  ventured  to  tell  Lord  Malmesbury  so.  Should  my  wish  ever  he 
realised,  I  meant,  and  would  apply  to  you  for  a  clergyman.  I  did 
not  soar  so  high  as  a  bishop,  but  1  believed  in  you  the  length  of  a 
clergyman.  I  would  have  the  cliurch  to  be  the  first  building.  A 
colony  of  Germans  is  on  its  way  out  here,  with  a  lot  of  Portuguese. 
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Were  they  Englishmen,  with  their  religious  institutions  along  with 
them,  slavery  in  this  region  would  be  an  impossibility.  I  have 
more  confidence  in  my  countrymen  and  countrywomen  than  any 
other  people  under  the  sun." 

Dr  Livingstone  was  not  to  be  disappointed  in  his  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  visits.  Though  he  had  ceased  to  believe  in  them 
even  the  length  of  a  clergyman,  he  was  to  have  both  a  bishop  and 
his  clergy  as  their  fruits.  Happily  these  lingered  in  ripening 
till  the  man  appeared  whose  presence  was  to  give  impulse  to 
the  forming  mission,  and  who  was  to  lead  it  forth  when  organ- 
ised to  its  place  in  the  wilderness. 

That  man  was  Charles  Frederick  Mackenzie,  a  Scotchman, 
whose  family  name  has  become  well  known  from  the  "  Forbes 
Mackenzie  Act,"  which  Scotland  owed  to  the  exertions  of  his 
eldest  brother.  After  passing  through  his  early  studies  at 
the  Grange  School,  Sunderland,  Mackenzie  had  entered  St 
John's  College,  Cambridge ;  but  learning  that  his  Scotch 
blood  would  exclude  him  from  the  hope  of  attaining  to  a 
fellowship  in  St  John's,  he  subsequently  "  migrated  "  to  Caius 
College,  where  he  speedily  took  a  high  place  in  mathematical 
studies,  and  ulti-  mately  occupied  the  distinguished  position  of 
second  wrangler. 

His  quiet  tone  of  character,  happy  companionable  nature, 
academic  tastes,  and  studious  habits,  early  marked  out  his 
future  as  that  of  the  college  fellow  or  professor  ;  and  if  natural 
sympathies  and  studious  predilections  had  alone  ruled  in  deter- 
mining hi^  course  in  life,  its  sphere  and  development  would 
have  been  within  the  walls  of  a  university.  But  Mackenzie 
was  more  than  the  genial  college  fellow  or  the  aspiring  success- 
ful candidate  for  mathematical  honours.  He  had  entered  the 
University  in  preparation  for  the  Christian  ministry,  and  his 
earnest,  resolute,  though  gentle  spirit,  was  not  to  be  turned 
aside  from  his  purpose  by  the  attractions  of  college  life,  or  the 
promise  of  its  highest  rewards.  Shortly  after  entering  Caius, 
we  find  him  writing  to  his  eldest  sister,  "  Soon  after  I  left 
home  to  go  to  Grange,  I  began  to  think  that  I  must  learn  to 
rest  on  One  higher  and  more  constantly  present  than  any  one 
on  this  earth  could  be,  for  sympathy  and  assistance  in  the 
struggle  of  life."  And  while  passing  through  his  undergraduate 
course,  and  during  its  busiest  period,  he  had  sought  out  for 
himself  the  humble,  practical.  Christian  work  of  visiting  the 
poor  and  aged  inmates  of  the  Cambridge  Asylum.  In  the 
patient  prosecution  of  this  work,  instead  of  thinking  he  was 
engaged  in  any  thing  extraordinary,  or  doing  more  or  better 
than  others,  he  wrote,  after  one  of  his  visits,  as  if  quite  ashamed 
of  its  imperfection,  and  as  an  apology  for  having  ventured  to 
undertake  it : — 
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"  I  could  not  fancy  that  anything  I  could  say  would  he  of  any 
use.  I  had  spent  some  hours  in  preparation  before  going  there,  on 
the  two  previous  days,  and  on  the  Sunday  morning  itself;  but  when 
I  got  there,  though  the  number  was  small,  yet  I  got  quite  red  in 
the  face,  and  after  reading  the  chapter  (St  John  xiv.),  I  went  over 
it  again,  throwing  in  a  few  remarks  where  I  could ;  then  knelt  down, 
and  read  some  of  the  Collects  and  prayers  from  the  prayer-book.  On 
the  whole,  I  should  have  felt  perfectly  miserable  if  I  had  not  re- 
membered that,  lame  and  wretched  as  my  endeavours  had  been,  it 
was  better  than  nothing ;  for  I  had  read  the  words  of  the  Bible  and 
used  the  prayers  of  holy  men,  and  that  if  I  had  not  gone  no  one 
else  would,  so  that  I  was  not  stepping  in  any  one's  way." 

The  question  with  Mackenzie,  in  the  determination  of  his 
field  of  Christian  work,  seems  at  no  time  to  have  embraced  his 
special  personal  suitableness  for  the  field,  so  much  as  the  need 
of  the  field  of  some  one,  and  so  of  him,  if  other  labourers  were 
not  prepared  to  enter  it.  He  seldom  ventured  to  pronounce  on 
his  own  capabilities,  what  he  could  do  or  was  fitted  for.  Self- 
assertion  was  pot  one  of  the  elements  of  his  character,  and  such 
was  his  lowly  estimate  of  his  powers,  that  he  shrunk  from  ever 
prescribing  a  position  for  himself.  He  waited  till  circumstances 
developed  one  for  him ;  and  when  he  took  it  up,  it  was  less  from 
a  conviction  as  to  his  own  peculiar  adaptation  to  it  than  that  he 
was  shut  up  to  its  work, — others  would  not,  and  he  must  do  it. 

It  is  by  adverting  to  this  marked  feature  of  his  character 
that  we  can  understand  how,  in  perfect  consistency  with  his 
calm  unimpulsive  temperament,  he  should  have  promptly  en- 
tertained and  decided  in  favour  of  the  very  first  proposal  of 
mission  service  made  to  him.  It  was  thrown  out  by  a  college 
friend  who  had  given  himself  to  the  work  at  Delhi,  and  who 
sought  for  an  associate  in  his  Indian  labours.  Nothing  at  the 
time  could  have  appeared  more  foreign  to  the  course  and 
prospects  of  Mackenzie's  life.  He  was  a  rising  man  at  the 
university ;  his  reputation  as  a  mathematician  was  high,  the 
place  he  had  already  gained  was  an  honourable  one,  his 
emoluments  were  ample  for  the  demands  of  his  single  life  and 
simple  tastes,  his  influence  over  the  undergraduates  had  been 
extending  with  every  year's  residence,  and  his  example  of  cheer^ 
ful  unostentatious  piety  was  being  increasingly  felt.  How  strong 
his  influence  even  then  had  become,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
remark  of  an  undergraduate,  of  the  period  when  the  tidings  in 
after  years  reached  England  that  Mackenzie  was  dead,  "  No 
brother  was  ever  to  me  what  Mackenzie  was."  He  was,  more- 
over, naturally  unenterprising,  home-loving,  and  content  with 
home.  Yet  with  a  rapidity  surprising  his  friends,  from  its 
revelation  of  his  martyr-like  strength  of  faith  and  energy  of 
will,  he  takes  up  the  proposal  of  personal  service  for  the  first 
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time  made  to  him,  and  resolves  to  go.  That  resolution,  and 
the  grounds  of  it,  however  startling  to  his  college  friends,  were 
in  harmony  with  the  deepest  traits  of  his  Christian  character, 
and  the  principle  that  ruled  throughout  life  in  the  determina- 
tion of  his  work,  "  If  I  do  not  go,  no  one  else  will."  Having 
accepted  this  rule,  his  earnest  disengaged  heart  became  ready 
for  every  call  of  duty,  the  more  ready  that  others  shrunk  back 
from  the  service ;  and  his  decision  was  always  quickly  made, 
and  in  circumstances  in  which  most  men  would  have  mustered 
a  thousand  pleas  against  loosening  from  their  old  moorings. 

In  a  letter  written  at  this  period  to  his  eldest  sister,  he  lays 
open  the  course  of  thought  by  which  he  was  led  step  by  step 
to  this  his  first  decision  in  favour  of  mission  service.  We 
know  of  no  truer  and  more  touching  illustration  of  the  quiet 
yet  resistless  power  of  Christian  faith,  or  of  the  calm  unstruggl- 
ing  surrender  of  a  heart  to  its  claims  than  is  presented  in  this 
letter.  It  is  simplicity  itself  in  its  language,  and  yet  not  more 
simple  than  the  heart  it  reveals  in  its  offering  of  itself  a  sacri- 
fice in  the  service  of  the  faith.  We  cannot  render  a  better 
service  to  the  cause  of  missions  than  by  quoting  its  leading 
paragraphs  ;  nor  can  we  otherwise  present  a  truer  autograph 
of  the  Christian  mind  of  the  writer.  After  referring  to  his 
present  position  in  the  university,  and  the  influence  that  might 
be  brought  to  bear  through  it  "upon  the  flower  of  England's 
upper  classes  at  an  impressible  age,  and  one  at  which  character 
is  set  for  life,"  he  proceeds  : — 

"  I  say  all  this  to  shew  that  I  still  think  I  have  been  right  in  my 
theory,  that  this  is  a  place  particularly  adapted  for  a  good  man  to 
do  good ;  and  if  nothing  now  presented  itself  but  a  curacy  in  some 
part  of  England,  I  should  not,  T  think,  hesitate  to  remain  here. 
But  there  is  another  field  open,  for  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  find 
labourers.  A  great  friend  of  mine  called  Jackson,  my  junior  by 
three  years,  has  been  induced  to  undertake  the  position  of  chief  of 
a  new  mission  at  Delhi,  and  has  for  some  time  been  anxious  to  find 
a  companion  to  go  with  him.  At  first  a  friend  of  his,  of  his  own 
standing,  agreed  to  go,  but  he  has  since  declined,  I  don't  know  why, 

...  I  remember  when  used  to  speak   to  us  about  going 

out  as  missionaries,  he  used  sometimes  to  say,  he  had  been  asked 
why  he  did  not  go  himself,  and  though  he  said  he  was  too  old,  and 
that  he  had  duties  in  England,  I  used  to  think  his  defence  not  very 
strong.     1  remember  too,  when,  some  years  ago,  the  subject  of 

medical  missions  excited  interest saying  to  me,  *  Why  should 

not  you  go  ?  they  want  men  very  much,'  and  ray  answer  was,  '  I  am 
not  going; '  I  would  not  admit  the  idea  with  serious  contemplation. 
And  when  Jackson  came  to  Cambridge  a  month  or  two  ago,  to  try 
to  find  a  colleague,  I  thought  once  or  twice  why  should  not  1  go, 
but  said  nothing  to  him,  as  I  thought  that  would  be  unfair  before  I 
was  more  definite  myself.     I  spoke  of  my  feelings  to  one  or  two  of 
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my  Cambridge  friends  in  a  general  way,  saying  that  I  could  not  see 
any  reason  why  one  of  us  should  not  go,  and  I  was  afraid  it  was 
because  we  could  not  make  up  our  minds  to  the  self-denial,  and 
that  there  was  no  good  reason,  but  ended  by  saying,  '  Don't  be 
alarmed,  I'm  not  going,'  and  so  it  passed  off. 

'*  But  on  Thursday  Jackson  came  again,  and  we  chatted  quietly 
about  his  prospects,  and  the  opening  there  was,  how  he  wished  he 
could  find  some  one ;  and  after  he  left  me  I  read  a  bit  of  Henry 
Martyn's  life  before  he  left  England,  and  I  determined  for  the  first 
time,  and  prayed  God  to  help  me,  to  think  what  was  best  to  be  done, 
and  to  do  it.  I  thought  chiefly  of  the  command,  *  Go  and  baptize 
all  nations,'  and  how  some  one  ought  to  go ;  and  I  thought  how, 
in  another  world,  one  would  look  back  and  rejoice  at  having  seized 
this  opportunity  of  taking  the  good  news  of  the  gospel  to  those  who 
had  never  heard  it,  but  for  whom,  as  well  as  for  us,  Christ  died. 
I  thought  of  the  Saviour  sitting  in  heaven,  and  looking  down  upon 
this  world,  and  seeing  us  who  have  heard  the  news  selfishly  keep- 
ing it  to  ourselves,  and  only  one  or  two,  or  eight  or  ten,  going  out 
in  the  year  to  preach  to  his  other  sheep,  who  must  be  brought 
that  there  may  be  '  one  fold  and  one  shepherd.'  And  I  thought  if 
other  men  would  go  abroad,  then  I  might  stay  at  home ;  but  as  no 
one,  or  so  few,  would  go  out,  then  it  was  the  duty  of  every  one  that 
could  go  to  go.  You  see  I  thought  of  the  pleasure  and  the  duty, 
and  I  think  they  were  both  cogent  reasons,  so  I  determined  to  sleep 
upon  it ;  and  in  the  morning,  when  I  thought  about  it,  the  more 
I  thought,  the  more  clear  I  got.  I  thought  of  my  duties  here,  and 
how  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  considering  them  superior  in  impor- 
tance to  any  thing  else,  but  then  that  was  in  comparison  with  posts 
for  which  there  was  no  lack  of  persons  to  be  found,  whereas  this 
was  a  thing  which  it  seemed  no  one  could  be  found  to  do.  I 
thought,  too,  of  what  I  have  considered  the  qualifications  for  use- 
fulness in  Cambridge,  namely,  my  good  d6gree,  and  the  way  people 
don't  dislike  me,  and  my  pretty  large  acquaintance ;  but  then  I 
thought  these  things  will  not  be  lost,  for  though  it  would  be  no 
argument  if  there  were  no  other  arguments,  yet  it  removes  the 
objection  to  my  leaving  Cambridge,  to  say  that  the  better  I  am 
known,  the  more  interest  will  be  raised  in  the  missionary  cause. 
Then  I  thought,  too,  of  Jackson,  and  how  disheartening  it  was  for 
him,  his  first  friend  leaving  him,  and  every  one  else  saying,  '  I  wish 
I  could  find  some  one  to  go  with  you,'  but  no  one  thinking  of  going ; 
and  I  thought  what  right  have  1  to  say  to  young  men  here,  '  You 
had  better  go  out  to  India,'  when  I  am  hugging  myself  in  my  com 
fortable  place  at  home.  .  .  . 

*'  I  took  a  long  walk  that  day,  and  thought  it  well  over,  and  made 
up  my  mind  that  God  would  approve  of  the  change,  that  Christ 
would  approve,  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  would  help  me  in  it.  I 
thought  my  dear  mother  would  have  smiled  through  her  tears  at 
the  plan,  if  she  had  still  lived,  and  that  she  would  now  rejoice  with- 
out grief.  I  thought  that  you  would  give  me  your  solid,  sober 
judgment  upon  it,  and  I  thought  that  your  opinion  would  be  in 
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favour.  ...  I  thought,  too,  of  my  work  here  as  lecturer,  and 
arranged  in  my  mind  who  there  was  to  take  my  place.  If  there 
had  been  no  one,  there  is  a  kind  of  college  spirit  that  would  have 
urged  me  to  stay  here.  All  that  I  have  had  to  think  of  these  last 
few  days  has  been  whether  there  was  anything  peculiar  in  my  own 
case  that  should  prevent  me  from  going.  And  I  freely  confess,  I 
can  see  nothing  except  my  own  unfitness.  I  am  rather  afraid  of 
my  own  instability  and  want  of  method  and  perseverance,  habits 
which  have  been  increasing  of  late.  I  am  rather  afraid  of  their 
injuring  the  cause  I  am  going  to  undertake.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  I  hope  that  the  having  one  main  object  in  life,  may  assist  in 
steadying  me ;  at  present,  I  have  scores  of  interest  all  claiming 
attention.  And  I  do  trust  that  if  I  go  forth  boldly,  trusting  in  God, 
he  will  not  fail  me.  .  .  .  My  own  main  argument  is  this  :  we  may, 
it  is  true,  serve  God,  and  shew  our  love  to  Christ  in  one  place  as 
well  as  in  another  (and  I  am  trying  to  avoid  the  notion  that  by 
going  out  I  shall  be  free  from  weakness  and  sin),  but  no  one  else 
will  go,  so  I  will.  There  are  plenty  in  England  ;  there  is  grievous 
need  there  (India)." 

In  another  letter,  written  two  days  afterwards,  to  his  sister, 
he  adds  in  the  same  strain : — 

"  The  only  thing  that  seems  deficient  is  my  own  religion,  which 
I  know  is  very  weak,  in  that  I  seriously  think  I  am  far  inferior  to 
many  others  who  might  go  out.  But  all  I  can  say  is,  if  no  one 
else  will  go,  I  shall  be  better  than  nothing,  and  I  do  trust  that,  as 
my  day  is,  so  shall  my  strength  be.  I  heard  a  sermon  last  night 
on  the  text,  '  If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself, 
and  take  up  his  cross  daily  and  follow  me.'  And  I  think  this  is  my 
path.  I  never  could  swallow  the  notion  of  voluntary  self-denial  as 
a  discipline ;  but  I  think  self-denial  in  the  service  of  God,  and  for 
an  object,  is  what  we  qught  to  practise.  .  .  .  Now,  don't  think  I 
have  taken  a  mania  on  the  subject,  though  these  two  letters  have 
been  mainly  on  this  matter.  Yet  I  was  out  at  dinner  this  evening 
and  took  as  much  interest  in  a  discussion  about  derivation  of  words 
as  any  one  else.  They  said  '  wig '  came  from  '  periwig,'  and  that 
from  '  perruque,'  and  that  from  a  Gothic  Latin  word  *  pelucus,'  and 
that  from  'pilus,'  Latin,  a  hair." 

His  decision  "  to  go  "  was  happily  at  the  time  overruled  by 
the  judgment  of  his  friends,  who  pronounced  that  the  Delhi 
Mission  was  not  the  best  for  him.  Ere  a  year  passed,  the 
mutiny  had  swept  before  it  the  rising  mission.  His  friend 
Jackson  was  spared,  but  the  missionary  who  took  the  place 
which  Mackenzie  had  proposed  for  himself  was  cut  down  by  the 
mutineers.  Henceforth,  however,  it  was  a  question  with  him, 
not  whether  he  should  enter  the  mission  field,  but  by  what 
door.  The  missionary  spirit  had  unmistakeably  laid  hold  of 
him,  and  was  certain  to  break  out  anew,  though  for  a  season  it 
might  slumber  amidst  the  pressure  of  college  duties. 

The  visit  of  Bishop  Selwyn  to  Cambridge,  when  fresh  from 
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the  mission  field  of  New  Zealand,  reawoke  in  their  first  strength 
his  convictions.  "  I  go,"  said  Selwyn,  as  he  wound  up  the  last 
of  his  university  missionary  discourses,  "  from  hence,  if  it  be  the 
willof  God,  to  the  most  distant  of  all  countries — to  the  place  where 
God,  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  his  Son,  has  given  him  the 
heathen  for  an  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth 
for  his  possession.  There  God  has  planted  the  standard  of  the 
cross  as  a  signal  to  his  church  to  fill  up  the  intervening  spaces,  till 
there  is  neither  a  spot  of  earth  which  has  not  been  trodden  by  the 
messengers  of  salvation,  nor  a  single  man  to  whom  the  gospel  has 
not  been  preached.  Fill  up  the  void  !  Let  it  be  no  longer  a 
reproach  to  the  universities  that  they  have  sent  so  few  missionaries 
to  the  heathen  !  The  Spirit  of  God  is  ready  to  be  poured  upon 
all  flesh,  and  some  of  you  are  his  chosen  vessels.  The  voice  of  the 
Lord  is  asking,  '  Whom  shall  I.  send,  and  who  will  go  with  us  V 
May  every  one  of  you  who  intends,  by  God's  grace,  to  dedicate 
himself  to  the  ministry,  answer  at  once,  'Here  am  I;  send  me.'" 

One  heart,  at  least,  in  the  audience  responded  to  that  appeal. 
"  I  recalled,"  says  Mackenzie,  "  my  conviction  that  a  man's 
going  from  home  is  like  a  branch  being  cut  from  a  tree  to  be 
planted  somewhere  else,  and  that  the  other  branches  will  spread, 
and  very  soon  no  gap  will  be  seen."  As  the  result  of  this 
revived  conviction,  he  accepted  an  appointment  to  Natal,  in 
prosecution  of  the  mission  that  has  since  become  more  famous 
for  the  aberrations  of  its  Episcopal  head  than  for  its  work 
among  the  heathen.  It  was  but  a  step  in  Mackenzie's  training 
for  his  ultimate  more  responsible  position.  The  most  charac- 
teristic, certainly  the  happiest,  part  Jof  this  portion  of  his  life, 
was  that  spent  in  the  voyage  to  Natal.  If  his  subsequent 
course  as  Archdeacon  betrayed  the  ignorance  of  the  college 
fellow  of  the  Christian  world,  and  the  entanglements  of  the 
churchman  in  the  discharge  of  his  higher  work,  on  shipboard 
he  acted  out  himself;  was  the  doer  of  whatever  kind,  compas- 
sionate work  was  needful  to  be  done,  the  sunshine  of  the 
steerage,  the  life  of  the  saloon,  the  director  of  everything,  from 
the  boxes  in  the  hold  to  the  preaching  and  teaching  of  all  who 
sailed  with  him.  He  had  not  "  mounted  his  official  coat,"  in 
the  adjustment  of  which  he  so  marred  for  a  time  his  message 
and  his  ministry. 

His  picture  of  himself  during  the  voyage,  in  a  letter  to  a 
college  friend,  as  every  one's  servant,  and  thinking  of  every 
one  but  himself,  would  at  once  be  recognised  when  read  in  his 
old  university  circle. 

"  I  am  thankful  to  say,"  he  wrote,  "  that  I  am  able  to  run  about 
as  much  as  ever,  and,  with  the  help  of  a  lady,  to  wait  on  the  steer- 
age passengers,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  ill,  and  all  very  down- 
hearted.   It  was  hard  work,  but  has  ended  in  making  a  very  friendly 
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feeling  between  the  two  parts  of  the  ship.  You  would  have  laughed 
if  you  had  seen  me  in  a  little  cabin  with  four  berths,  quite  dark  ; 
I  making  the  bed  for  some  person,  man  or  woman,  who  sits  upon  a 
box  talking  Suffolk ;  or  standing  outside  the  ship-kitchen,  begging 
the  black  cook  for  some  "  fresh  water  boil"  to  make  arrowroot  (I 
can  make  it  famously  now) ;  or  going  from  one  part  of  the  ship  to 

another,  helping  Miss  to  walk  on  the  slippery  decks,  each 

carrying  two  cups  of  arrowroot,  I  with  a  pocket  filled  with  a  brandy 
flask,  a  tumbler,  a  bottle  of  raspberry  vinegar,  and  two  eggs.  Then 
we  had  great  confusion  about  the  luggage.  And  besides,  I  have 
been  down  in  the  hold,  seeing  the  stores  weighed  out  to  the  steerage 
passengers  ;  and  in  the  morning  I  am  either  running  for  the  break- 
fast for  the  children,  or  holding  one  while  the  nurse  dresses  another; 
and  we  are  together  keeping  the  other  two  quiet.  There  has  been 
plenty  to  do,  and  I  have  had  strength  to  do  it." 

The  large,  simple,  natural  heart  of  Mackenzie  found  full 
play  in  a  position  where  other  men  would  have  withdrawn  into 
themselves,  consulted  their  own  comforts,  or  stood  aloof  on  the 
score  of  professional  dignity.  It  was  a  result  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  man  .that  he  was  really  as  careless  about  his 
official  state  as  he  was  unselfish  and  self-forgetful.  When  he 
subsequently  mounted  to  the  bishop's  seat,  he  did  not  the  less 
act  under  the  free  impulses  of  his  child-like  honest  heart.  He 
did  what  was  natural  and  right  in  the  circumstances  to  be  done, 
and  left  his  dignity  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  in  the  issue  was 
honoured  with  the  reverence  and  submission  that  never  fail  to 
be  most  freely  yielded  where  least  anxiously  sought.  With 
him  it  was  only  embracing  "  an  opportunity  of  being  kind,"  or 
of  doing  what  the  circumstances  required  to  be  done,  when  day 
after  day  he  dressed  the  baby  of  an  afflicted  American  mis- 
sionary's wife,  and  waited  on  herself;  or  when  in  after  years, 
in  Central  Africa,  be  took  his  turn  at  the  wheel  as  the  Pioneer 
steamed  up  the  Shire,  cleaved  wood  for  the  little  steamer, 
hauled  its  cables  till  his  hands  were  sore  and  cramped,  and 
caught  up  out  of  the  midst  of  a  negro  skirmishing  party  a  boy 
whose  life  was  in  danger,  and  bore  him  for  miles  on  his  shoulder, 
till  he  entered  the  mission  village,  and  committed  him  to  the 
safe  keeping  and  training  of  the  mission  community.  Think 
of  a  dignified  ecclesiastic  dressing  babies  in  the  steerage  of  a 
steamer! — a  bishop  cleaving  wood  till  his  hands  were  cramped 
in  the  process  !  But  Mackenzie  was  never  "  My  lord  bishop  ;" 
he  was  only,  according  to  the  old  Scottish  distinction,  "The  Lord's 
Bishop"— "he  that  is  chief,  let  him  be  as  he  that  doth  serve." 

The  three  years  of  Mackenzie's  South  African  life  are  the 
leaat  satisfactory  part  of  his  history.-  He  stumbled  at  the 
threshold,  and  no  small  portion  of  his  brief  archdeaconship  was 
spent  in  recovering  from  his  fall.  Whether  from  the  idea  that 
it  would  be  acceptable  to  his  bishop,  or  from  following  out  his 
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own  rubrical  opinions,  he  was  unfortunate  in  entangling  him- 
self in  a  worthless  and  harassing  controversy — a  thing  most 
alien  to  his  nature — in  the  attempt  to  introduce  tlie  offertory 
service  into  his  colonial  congregation  at  Durban.  The  congre- 
gation disliked  it,  as  one  of  the  many  symbols  of  the  High 
Church  and  Romanizing  party,  and  with  the  freedom  of  colonists 
spoke  out  their  mind  and  resisted  its  imposition.  They  would 
neither  have  the  archdeacon  preaching  in  his  surplice,  nor  his 
offertory  for  their  alms  ;  and,  unlike  himself,  and  at  the  peril 
of  his  higher  work  as  a  Christian  minister,  Mackenzie  insisted 
they  should  have  both.  We  can  offer  no  better  excuse  for  him 
than  that  he  was  fresh  from  the  university,  had  hitherto  lived 
within  its  walls,  and  had  been  so  trained  m  the  forms  of  a  section 
of  his  church  as  not  to  know  how  to  be  faithful  to  its  ministry 
without  them.  It  does  not  appear  that  his  bishop  was  so  much 
to  blame  for  the  divisions  with  which  he  rent  the  congregation  at 
Durban,  as  his  own  in  experience  or  false  conscience  in  the  question 
in  dispute.  His  bishop  advised  that  he  should  wait  till  he  had 
gained  the  confidence  of  his  parishioners;  then,  "If  you  think 
you  can  introduce  surplice  and  offertory,^'  he  said,  "  do  so,  only 
do  not  consider  that  I  order  it."  But  the  archdeacon  was 
resolved  on  their  introduction.  In  vain  the  churchwardens 
warned  him  against  the  attempt.  "  You  don't  know  what  a 
storm  you  will  raise,"  said  one  of  them  ;  "  I,  for  my  part,  can- 
not collect  the  offertory  in  defiance  of  the  feelings  of  the  people." 
"  Oh,  that  will  all  die  away,"  was  the  reply  of  Mackenzie,  "  in 
a  week  or  two  ;  if  you  only  do  your  duty,  and'make  the  collec- 
tion, it  will  be  all  right."  Unfortunately  for  the  archdeacon, 
it  would  not  die  away.  Having  introduced  the  changes,  he 
seemed  unable  to  retrace  his  steps  by  frankly  withdrawing 
them,  and  restoring  the  unity  which  their  introduction  had 
broken  up ;  or,  when  he  did  finally  withdraw  them,  it  was 
after  he  had  blown  the  flame  beyond  his  power  of  extinguish- 
ing it.  We  cannot  think  so  meanly  of  Mackenzie's  under- 
standing, as  that  he  should  have  judged  either  the  surplice  or 
the  offertory  essential  to  the  services  of  a  Christian  church ;  or 
of  his  catholicity,  as  that  he  should  have  sympathised  with  the 
pharisaism  that  scrupulously  exacted  these,  the  mint,  rue,  anise, 
and  cummin  of  High  Church  ceremonialism.  But  his  con- 
science was  entangled  by  his  sense  of  obedience  to  his  church,  and 
his  university  life  had  impressed  these  observances  upon  him 
as  amongst  the  things  in  which  she  was  to  be  obeyed,  if  he 
would  prove  unexceptionably  faithful  to  her  ministry.  He  had 
yet  to  think  more  independently  for  himself,  and  learn  that 
the  churchman's  idol  of  uniformity  is  bought  at  too  high  a  price, 
when  at  the  sacrifice  of  peace  and  unity,  and  to  become  wiser 
in  his  Master's  service  by  the  lesson. 
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It  is  when  Mackenzie  escapes  from  this  wretched  self-created 
ecclesiastical  broil,  unworthy  of  his  mission,  and  as  destructive 
of  its  influence  whilst  it  lasted,  as  the  graver  heresies  subse- 
quently promulgated  by  his  bishop,  that  he  becomes  himself 
once  more.  In  his  wilderness  home  at  Umhlali,  in  the  Kafl&r 
school,  or  in  the  midst  of  the  Kaffir  village,  and  amongst  the 
native  infant  churches,  he  again  found  scope  for  his  happy 
natural  art  of  saying  and  doing  the  thing  most  needful,  and  for 
the  unrestrained  forthgoing  of  his  simple,  earnest.  Christian 
faith.  It  was  then,  as  he  rejoiced  in  the  abundance  of  his 
congenial  work,  and  thought  of  the  brief  twelve  hours  of  the 
Sabbath  day,  on  which  it  had  mainly  to  be  wrought,  that  he 
wrote:  "My  only  regret  is  that  I  cannot  make  more  of  my 
Sunday  than  I  do.  I  wish  I  could  say,  like  Joshua,  'Sun, 
stand  thou  still.'" 

The  labours  for  which  he  would  then  have  stayed  the  too 
rapid  sun,  his  sister  has  thus  chronicled.  It  is  a  roll  of  service 
the  bare  reading  of  which  may  do  better  than  rebuke,  may 
quicken  to  like  endeavours  a  slumbering  ministry,  home  or 
colonial. 

"  His  Sunday  labours  are  very  intense.  He  has  short  early  KaflSr 
prayers,  then  breakfast  at  half-past  seven.  Full  service  at  the  camp 
for  the  soldiers  at  nine.  It  is  about  two  miles  off.  As  soon  as  he 
comes  back,  the  congregation  is  assembling  here,  and  his  horse  is 
saddled  for  him  to  mount  as  soon  as  the  service  is  over.  He  has 
another  service  at  Mount  Moreland,  about  sixteen  miles  off,  at  three 
P.M.  In  coming  h'ere,  he  shewed  us  the  spot  where  his  horse  always 
knows  he  may  walk  instead  of  trotting,  to  allow  him  to  eat  his 
dinner  of  sandwiches.  This  ride  in  the  hot  sun  is  very  knocking- 
up,  both  for  him  and  his  horse.  He  told  us  he  was  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances to  Elijah,  as  the  brook  he  used  to  drink  from  was  now 
dried  up.  His  horse  is  again  ready  for  him  when  this  service  ia 
over,  and  he  rides  to  Verulam,  either  four  or  six  miles,  where  he 

has  service  at  six  p.m.,  in  Mr 's  house.     He  goes  to  sup  with 

a  kind  Dutch  lady,  and  spends  the  night  with  Mr  .     This 

is  Monday,  and  it  is  getting  dark,  and  he  has  not  returned,  and  he 

tells  us  perhaps  he  may  not  always  return  home  till  Tuesday,  but 

■  do  parish  visiting  work  at  that  end  of  his  parish  while  he  is  there." 

When  he  did  reach  home,  his  hut  at  Umhlali  was  not  quite 
the  place  for  the  weary  archdeacon  to  rest. 

•'  Our  hut-life,"  he  quietly  writes,  "  possesses  some  minor  incon- 
veniences. Our  candle  is  being  constantly  put  out  by  large  moths ; 
I  have  an  enormous  locust  wrapped  up  in  my  handkerchief ;  and 
the  table  is  covered  with  beetles,  but  mercifully  we  have  very  few 
mosquitoes." 

In  compensation  for  these  "  minor  inconveniences,"  his  work 
flourished.     As  we  read  his  description   of  one  of  his  Zulu 
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schools,  we  can  understand  how  the  faith  of  Bishop  Colenso,  as 
he  himself  informs  us,  was  first  shaken  by  the  questioning 
acuteness  of  a  Zulu  convert.     "  They  know,"  says  Mackenzie, 
"  and  remember  the  history  of  the  Bible  from  the  creation  to 
the  captivity  of  Joseph,  and  freely  express  their  approbation 
or  disapprobation  of  the  transactions  of  which  they  read" 
The  remarks  that  staggered  the  Bishop  only  assured  the  more 
stable  mind  of  the  Archdeacon  that  the  Zulus  had  been  Intel-  • 
ligently    taught,  and   encouraged  his   efforts  for  their  fuller 
instruction.     We  must  not  withhold,  as  a  set-off  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  Kaffir  men,  an  illustration  of  the  tenderness  of 
their  women,  as  experienced  by  Miss  Mackenzie  when  suffer- 
ing under  an  attack  of  sickness.     She  had  been  looking-for 
some  days  for  the  arrival  of  her  sister,  and  had  hoped  to  have 
gone  forth  to  meet  her ;  but  when  the  tidings  came  that  her 
sister  had  landed,  she  could  not  go,    Pangula,  her  Kaffir  woman, 
seeing  the  tears  running  down  Miss  Mackenzie's  face  as  she 
entered  her  room  in  the  morning,  gently  kneeling  at  a  chair, 
took  her  hand,  and  kissing  it,  poured  out  in  a  quiet  continuous 
stream,  in  her  own  language,  words  of  consolation  so  rich  in  the 
simple  poetry  of  feeling,  that  the  tears  of  the  invalid  must  have 
flowed,  we  fear,  more  copiously,     "  Hush  !    dear   Inkosazan, 
hush  !     Your  sister  has  arrived  ;  hush  !  hush  !  dear  Inkosazan, 
hush  ;  she  has  passed  the  dangers  -of  the  sea ;  she  is  now  on 
the  land  ;  hush  !  dear  Inkosazan  ;  it  is  good  to  pass  from  the 
sea  to  the  land  ;  hush,  hush,  Inkosazan  hush  \". 

The  sister  who  "  had  passed  the  dangers  of  the  sea,"  from 
some  mistake  in  the  signal  of  the  ship,  was  announced  as  Sir 
Alexander  Mackenzie,  and  a  message  sent  that  he  would  come 
ashore  in  the  first  boat.  The  message  was,  notwithstanding, 
understoood,  and,  under  the  imposing  title  of  Sir  Alexander, 
Miss  Alice  Mackenzie  landed  in  the  country  of  her  adoption. 

The  missionary  labours  and  brief  residence  of  Mackenzie  in 
South  Africa  were  abruptly  closed  by  his  proceeding  to  England 
in  prosecution  of  arrangements  for  the  appointment  of  a  mis- 
sionary bishop  to  the  Zulu  country.  But  the  scheme  being 
suddenly  dropped,  he  found  himself  in  England  without  a  pur- 
pose, or  without  even  a  very  definite  plan  as  to  his  own  future 
course.  Meeting  a  friend  on  his  way  to  Scotland  shortly  after 
his  arrival,  who,  saluting  him  with  the  question,  "  Well,  what 
has  brought  you  to  England  ?"  "  Upon  my  word,  I  am  unable 
to  tell  you,"  was  his  reply,  with  a  laugh.  The  object  of  his 
visit  was  ere  long  to  appear,  and  to  appear  all  the  more  strik- 
ingly that  its  primary  purpose  had  failed. 

The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Mission,  which  had  been  slowly 
organizing  since  the  period  of  Livingstone's  visit,  had  received 
a  fresh  impulse  at  the  time  of  Mackenzie's  return.     An  en- 
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.  thusiastic  meeting  had  been  addressed  at  Cambridge  by  Mr 
Gladstone,  Sir  George  Grey,  and  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  ;  the 
society  had  been  constituted  and  its  objects  defined.  The  field 
chosen  was  South  Central  Africa  ;  and  the  object  of  the  mis- 
sion announced  to  be  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  stations 
as  centres  of  Christianity  and  civilisation.  With  the  Christian 
instruction  of  the  natives  there  was  to  be  kept  specially  in  view 
.  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  lawful  commerce,  and  the  ultimate 
extirpation  of  the  slave  trade.  The  mission  was  cast  after  the 
conception  of  those  early  mission  monasteries  to  which  England 
and  Germany  owed  their  Christianity  and  first  lessons  in  civi- 
lisation, only  free  from  their  monastic  restraints.  It  was  to  be 
a  settlement  practically  to  illustrate  Christian  life,  and  from 
whence,  as  a  centre,  to  spread  Christian  truth.  Six  clergymen, 
with  a  bishop  at  their  head ;  a  physician,  surgeon,  or  medical 
practitioner,  and  artificers  skilled  in  building,  husbandry,  and 
especially  in  the  cultivation  of  the  cotton  plant,  were  to  consti- 
tute, at  the  starting,  the  missionary  staff.  For  ways  and  means 
the  society  proposed  to  raise  ^£^20,000  to  meet  the  cost  of 
establishing  the  mission,  and  to  guarantee  for  five  years  a  sub- 
scription of  two  thousand  per  annum  for  its  annual  support. 
The  scheme  was  planned  on  a  scale  worthy  of  the  imiversities  ; 
and  if  the  ultimate  choice  of  a  location  had  corresponded  with 
the  sagacity  of  the  preliminary  an'angements,  its  brief  history 
would  have  presented  a  less  discouraging  record  of  failure. 

The  most  anxious  of  the  preliminary  steps  was  the  selection 
of  a  leader  for  the  enterprise.  The  difficulty  was  being  keenly 
felt,  when  Mackenzie,  reappearing  at  Cambridge,  like  one,  as 
it  was  said,  who  had  dropped  from  the  clouds,  was  at  once  re- 
cognised as  the  man  to  head  the  mission.  As  a  distinguished 
feliow  of  Caius  College,  and  a  favourite  with  all  classes  of  the 
university,  he  possessed  no  slight  recommendations  for  the 
leadership  of  a  mission  in  which  it  was  desired,  from  the  first, 
to  attach  a  distinctively  academic  character.  His  personal 
character,  in  its  strength  of  will  and  energy  of  purpose,  his 
child-like  faith,  and  gentle  qualities  of  heart,  were  well  known. 
Three  years  of  African  residence  and  missionary  training  had 
added  practical  experience  to  his  natural  and  Christian  qualifi- 
cations; while  his  tall,  robust,  manly  form  developed  into 
increased  strength  during  the  years  of  his  absence,  presented 
the  model  of  the  physical  power  before  which  savage  natures 
instinctively  bow,  and  that  promised  endurance  in  the  conflict 
with  the  fever-shocks  and  sustained  hardships  of  an  African 
wilderness  settlement.  No  sooner  was  his  return  known,  than 
the  invitation  was  given  to  him  to  occupy  the  position  of  leader 
in  the  new  enterprise  He  had  been  in  the  gallery  of  the  Senate 
House,  in  company  with  some  friends,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
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enthusiastic  meeting  at  which  the  organisation  of  the  society 
had  been  arranged,  and  in  harmony  with  his  calmer  tone  of 
mind,  had  remarked  to  one  of  them,  "  I  am  afraid  of  this ; 
most  great  works  of  this  kind  have  been  carried  on  by  one  or 
two  men  in  a  quieter  way,  and  have  had  a  more  humble  be- 
ginning." If  he  did  not  share  in  the  excitement  of  the  meeting, 
he  felt  all  the  more  profoundly  the  claims  of  the  new  mission, 
and  when  summoned  to  its  head,  a  brief  season  sufficed  for  his 
decision.  When  the  proposal  was  made  to  him,  his  friend  Dr 
Paget  of  Cambridge,  desirous  of  placing  in  its  true  light  before 
Miss  Mackenzie  the  personal  risk  of  the  undertaking,  remarked 
to  her,  that  she  ought  to  consider  the  view  that  would  be  taken 
of  her  brother's  proposed  step  by  a  life  assurance  company,  as 
he  felt  certain  that  if  he  wished  to  insure  his  life  before  pro- 
ceeding in  his  enterprise,  no  company  would  estimate  his  chance 
of  life  at  more  than  two  years.  Miss  Mackenzie,  shocked  by 
this  plain  statement ;  repeated  the  words  of  Dr  Paget  to  her 
brother,  who  had  just  then  come  into  the  room,  "  Of  course," 
was  his  reply,  "  this  is  a  subject  which  I  have  already  well 
considered,  and  on  which  I  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion." 

It  was  not  in  devotion  to  duty,  or  martyr-like  self-sacrifice, 
that  Mackenzie  was  to  prove  wanting  as  leader  of  the  new 
enterprise.  Modern  missions  do  not  present  a  more  simple  un- 
consciously heroic  Christian  spirit.  He  was  pre-eminent  in  all 
the  moral  qualities  of  a  leader.  The  simple  doubt  which  the 
actual  history  of  the  mission  suggests  is,  whether,  under  the 
conditions  in  which  it  was  to  be  established,  he  was  the  man  to 
foresee  and  provide  against  its  inevitable  contingencies ;  the  man 
of  quick  discernment,  powers  of  combination,  and  prompt 
judgment,  in  whose  resources  an  infant  and  hazardous  enter- 
prise finds  the  pledge  of  its  safety,  and  the  highest  earthly 
guarantee  of  its  success.  In  his  appointment,  the  mission,  at 
least,  found  one  who  could  unite  in  himself  the  affections  of  its 
members,  endure  all  things  in  the  furtherance  of  its  objects, 
and  prove  amidst  its  labours  and  thickly  crowding  trials,  un- 
wearied in  personal  service,  cheerful  in  suffering,  and  the 
spring  of  hope  to  the  desponding  in  its  darkest  and  most  de- 
pressing hours — a  true  leader  of  human  hearts. 

On  the  nomination  of  Mackenzie  to  the  mission,  the  question 
arose  whether  he  should  be  ordained  as  a  bishop,  or  should  go 
out  simply  as  its  authorised  head.  He  himself  was  willing  to 
go  under  any  conditions ;  bishop  or  not  bishop,  he  was  prepared 
to  lead  the  enterprise.  But  more  important  than  the  capacity 
in  which  he  should  go,  was  the  doubt  raised  as  to  the  com- 
petency of  the  Church  of  England  to  consecrate  a  bishop  for 
missionary  service  in  heathen  countries,  external  to  her 
Majesty's  dominions.      If  the  mission  of  the  university  had 
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been  to  a  British  colony,  we  could  have  understood,  from  the 
stringency  of  the  laws  that  fetter  the  free  action  of  the  Church 
of  England,  the  necessity  of  her  receiving  Her  Majesty's  licence 
to  add  to  her  Episcopal  chiefs.  But  what  inherent  power  can 
remain  to  a  church  if  she  cannot  even  spread  herself  into 
heathen  and  alien  lands,  in  accordance  with  her  own  organisa- 
tions, without  the  authorisation  of  the  State  ?  To  doubt  of  this 
as  her  right,  is  to  question  her  possession  of  the  most  essential 
of  the  prerogatives  of  a  Christian  church,  is  to  deny  to  her  the 
ability  of  discharging,  in  the  most  efficient  way,  according  to 
her  own  convictions,  the  primary  command,  "  Go  into  all  the 
world  and  preach  the  gospel."  With  the  usual  caution  of 
Convocation,  to  which  the  question  was  submitted,  a  judgment 
was  given  that  indicated  nothing  but  its  uncertainty  of  judging 
at  all.  Willing  that  Mackenzie  should  be  consecrated,  but 
unwilling  to  involve  itself  or  the  bishops  of  England  in  the 
novel  act,  it  handed  over  the  work  to  the  "Bishop  of  Cape 
Town  and  his  comprovincials,"  venturing  merely  to  express  the 
desire  that  "they  may  be  able  to  see  fit  to  admit  the  head  of 
this  mission  into  the  Episcopal  order,  before  he  be  sent  forth 
to  the  heathen," 

Nearly  three  months  were  spent,  greatly  to  the  annoyance 
of  Mackenzie,  waiting  at  Cape  Town  for  the  consecrating  hands 
of  Bishop  Colenso.  On  his  arrival,  the  "  Bishop  of  Cape  Town, 
with  his  comprovincials,"  were  pleased  to  carry  out  the  desire 
so  modestly  conveyed  by  the  convocation  of  Canterbury ;  and 
after  the  observance  of  the  usual  ceremonies,  Charles  Fredrick 
Mackenzie  was  pronounced  "  Bishop  of  the  mission  to  the 
tribes  dwelling  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  Nyassa  and 
the  river  Shire."  Thus  constituted,  according  to  the  most 
solemn  rites  of  his  church,  head  of  the  mission,  he  lost  no  time 
in  starting  for  the  scene  of  future  action.  But  where  was  it  ? 
In  what  locality  in  that  vast  indefinite,  "the  neighbourhood 
of  the  lake  Nyassa,  and  the  river  Shire  ?"  Who  had  surveyed 
it,  chosen  the  healthful  spot,  determined  the  convenient  base 
of  operation,  and  the  tribe  or  tribes  amongst  whom  a  handful 
of  Englishmen  might  safely  locate  themselves,  with  the  reason- 
able probability  of  being  allowed  to  take  root  and  grow,  as  was 
proposed  by  the  mission,  into  a  Christian  colony.  These 
questions,  that  should  have  had  their  clear,  definite  answers  ere 
the  bishop  and  his  associates  were  on  the  wing  to  their  field  of 
labour,  awaited  a  reply  at  the  expense  of  the  mission ;  and  in 
the  attempt  to  answer  which  for  itself,  it  melted  away.  When 
Mackenzie  started  with  his  mission  staff  from  Cape  Town,  he 
truly  went  out,  not  knowing  whither  he  went. 

Had  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  mission  been  constituted  on 
the  adventurous  or  romantic  plan,  we  could  have  understood 
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the  absence  of  prior  provident  arrangements  for  its  agents. 
The  missionary  has  often  cast  himself  into  the  terra  incognito 
of  heathenism,  with  no  other  shield  than  the  providence  of  God, 
and  dared  every  danger,  in  the  hope  of  pioneering  the  way  to 
an  enlarged  and  regulated  system  of  mission  operations.  Some 
one  must  pierce  the  primeval  forests,  though  at  the  risk  of 
being  devoured  by  wild  beasts,  or  lost  in  their  jungles.  But  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  mission  was  not  of  the  heroic  and 
romantic  class.  It  was  a  scientific  Christian  mission,  planned 
as  a  settlement,  and  which  by  the  extension  of  kindred 
settlements  was  to  accomplish,  its  work.  It  embraced  from 
the  outset  an  extensive  agency,  demanding  for  the  pro- 
secution of  the  experiment  a  position  accessible  to  supplies 
compatible  with  European  health,  and  in  the  midst  of  tribes 
whose  circumstances  interposed  no  insuperable  bar  to  mission- 
ary work.  Such  a  position  was  the  indispensable  fulcrum  for 
the  mission-lever,  the  point  on  which  its  entire  success  turned. 
And  yet  its  carefully  equipped  and  well  chosen  staff  is  on  its 
way — whither?  The  thing  to  have  been  first  determined 
seems  to  have  been  left  to  the  haphazard  choice  of  the 
missionary  band,  ignorant  of  the  region,  tossed  amidst  un- 
certainties, knowing  little  of  their  whereabouts,  and  glad,  when 
weary  and  longing  for  a  place  of  rest,  and  impatient  to  be  at 
work,  to  sit  down  on  any  spot  that  bade  fair  for  a  permanent 
settlement. 

By  arrangements  with  Dr  Livingstone,  the  missionary  party 
was  conveyed  up  the  Zambesi  and  Shire  in  the  small  steamer 
the  Pioneer,  which  the  Government  had  placed  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  traveller.  Eight  weeks  were  spent  in  a  voyage  of 
two  hundred  miles — the  strength  of  the  streams,  the  sharp 
bends  of  these  rivers,  the  sand-banks  and  other  unlooked  for 
difficulties  retarding  their  progress.  It  was  during  his  ascent 
of  the  Shire  Mackenzie  wrote,  "  My  hands  are  sore  and  cramped 
with  hauling  cables,  and  handling  chains  and  anchors.  The 
fact  is,  that  we  have  been  aground  as  many  hours  as  we  have 
been  afloat,  and  the  last  stick  has  been  the  most  troublesome 
of  all."  The  emergencies  of  the  voyage  brought  out  the  finest 
traits  of  the  Bishop's  character.  He  was  ready  for  every  kind 
of  work,  and  patient  and  cheerful  amidst  the  ever  recurring 
petty  annoyances  that  are  the  severest  tests  of  self-control. 
Livingstone  was  in  admiration  of  the  man,  and  speaks  in  the 
highest  terms  in  his  letters  of  the  period  of  his  character,  and 
fitness  for  the  enterprise. 

The  termination  of  the  river  voyage  at  Chibisa,  was  the  com- 
mencement of  an  arduous  land  exploration.  A  settlement  on 
the  high  lands,  under  the  wing  of  some  friendly  chief,  had  still 
to  be  sought  out,  and  Livingstone  for  a  fortnight  accompanied 
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them  in  the  search.  Though  he  had  ascended  the  Shire  two 
years  before,  his  very  general  survey  of  the  country  suppHed  no 
sufficiently  specific  data  for  determining  the  most  favourable 
location  for  the  mission.  Besides,  the  conditions  of  the  country 
during  the  brief  interval  had  been  so  altered  by  a  desolating 
war  that  was  being  waged  amongst  the  tribes,  that  the  whole 
region  had  become  most  unfavourable  for  mission  purposes. 
A  powerful  aggressive  tribe,  the  Ajawa,  were  in  progress  of 
overrunning  that  part  of  the  country,  settling  on  the  lands  they 
wrested  from  the  feebler  occupants,  and  disposing  of  the  con- 
quered tribes  to  the  Portuguese  slave-dealers.  The  chief  of 
one  of  the  assailed  and  weaker  tribes,  who  had  been  known  to 
Livingstone  on  his  former  visit,  earnestly  urged  the  settlement 
of  the  mission  party  in  his  territory,  in  the  hope  of  its  assisting 
him  against  his  encroaching  and  powerful  enemy.  The  motive 
of  his  urgency  was  not  at  the  time  understood,  but  quickly 
appeared,  and  soon  involved  the  Bishop  and  his  party  in  work 
in  which  the  sword  was  of  more  avail  than  the  crozier  With 
a  chief  looking  to  his  ulterior  payment  in  military  help,  the 
terms  of  a  settlement  were  easily  arranged.  Half  the  village 
of  Magomero  of  the  Manganja  tribe,  was  purchased  for  a  pre- 
sent of  calico,  the  money  of  Africa,  worth  about  £\  sterling. 
On  the  proposal  to  purchase  the  whole  village,  "  No,"  said  the 
chief,  with  the  courtesy  of  the  children  of  Heth  to  Abraham, 
"  it  is  the  home  of  my  ancestors,  and  their  graves  are  there, 
but  it  is  all  yours;  let  us  live  together,  and  do  not  talk  of 
payment." 

The  country  thus  chosen  for  the  mission  settlement,  pre- 
sented many  of  the  grander  features  of  the  Alpine  African 
region.  From  a  hill  which  became  the  favourite  resort  of 
the  members  of  the  mission,  when  their  day's  work  was  over, 
the  eye  wandered  over  a  vast  plain  covered  with  luxuriant 
vegetation,  broken  occasionally  by  sharp  conical  heights,  and 
skirted  on  all  sides  with  lofty  mountains.  To  the  north, 
Zomba,  with  its  flat  table-like  top,  rose  to  the  elevation  of 
8000  feet ;  Chiradzuro  to  the  south-west,  with  its  gray  peaks, 
shot  up  far  above  the  clouds ;  while,  in  a  third  direction, 
the  Milanji  mountains  were  seen  piled  majestically,  range  on 
range.  The  general  temperature  of  the  station  from  its  eleva- 
tion, was  not  greater  than  that  of  a  fine  June  day  in  England, 
but  unfortunately  it  was  situated  below  the  level  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  literally  "  in  a  hole."  It  seems  to  have  been 
chosen  more  from  its  capabilities  as  a  place  of  defence  on  the 
event  of  attack,  than  from  its  sanitary  virtues.  It  lay  along 
the  semicircular  bend  of  a  stream,  from  which  rose  high  banks, 
surrounded  by  a  dense  wood,  and  was  approachable  from  the 
land  side  only,  by  a  narrow  pathway  through  trees  and  brush- 
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wood ;  in  front  of  which  a  stockade  could  very  easily  be  run 
from  one  bank  of  the  river  to  another.  But  from  its  low 
position  the  air  was  confined,  and  notwithstanding  that  the 
locality  was  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  was  rendered 
unhealthy  by  the  noxious  exhalations  arising  from  the  river. 
It  was  sixty  miles  from  Chibisa,  the  station  on  the  Shire,  from 
which  all  their  supplies  had  to  be  drafted  over  a  hill  country, 
and  with  no  other  means  of  transport  than  the  back  of  the 
negro.  Worse  than  all,  it  was  in  the  heart  of  a  region  dis- 
tracted by  the  Portuguese  slave-dealers,  and  kept  in  ceaseless 
alarms  from  the  hostile  and  formidable  Ajawa  tribes. 

Even  prior  to  the  settlement  at  Magomero,  the  members  of 
the  mission  had  come  into  conflict  with  the  slave  traffickers. 
Their  first  introduction  into  the  region  of  their  future  mission 
work,  was  a  fight  with  the  slave  hunters,  which,  but  for  their 
cowardly  flight,  might  have  ended  in  bloodshed.  The  scene 
which  stamped  thus  early  a  perilous  character  on  the  mission 
for  its  own  future  peace,  has  been  thus  described  in  one  of  its 
reports:—  ,j  rjuj^jooi  toxiio  •■ 

*•  While  resting  at  noon  on  their  way  to  MagomeW;  m  Me- of  the' 
steep  mountain  gorges,  the  alarm  was  given  of  the  approach  of  an 
armed  party  of  slave  dealers,  driving  a  large  band  of  slaves  before, 
them.  The  sound  of  the  horns  and  the  tramp  of  feet  quickly 
ushered  into  the  village  the  traders  and  their  captives.  The  drivers 
were  evidently  uneasy  at  the  sight  of  the  English,  and  pressed  on, 
intending  to  pass  through  without  stopping.  On  they  came,  men, 
women,  and  children  of  all  ages,  yoked  together.  Some  with  bark 
thongs  from  neck  to  neck,  the  men  with  their  necks  in  heavy  forked 
sticks,  fastened  with  an  iron  pin  behind,  the  sticks,  six  and  a  half 
feet  long,  as  thick  as  a  man's  thigh,  and  weighing  about  thirty 
pounds.  Their  masters,  one  of  them  especially,  who  had  on  a 
scarlet  Arab-looking  cap,  came  along  jauntily  enough.  The  black 
men  from  Cape  Town  being  themselves  liberated  slaves,  were  not^ 
slow  to  express  their  opinion  of  what  should  be  done.  Bishop 
Mackenzie  was  bathing  at  the  time  at  some  distance  from  the 
village.  Dr  Livingstone  was  lying  down  in  his  hut,  but  on  being 
told  by  Mr  Walker  of  what  was  occurring,  he  held  a  hasty  con- 
sultation with  his  brother  and  Dr  Kirk,  and  then  at  once  threw 
himself  in  the  way  of  the  advancing  party,  the  leader  of  whom  with 
his  companions  beat  a  precipitate  retreat.  Bewildered  and  amazed, 
the  poor  slaves  were  unable  to  comprehend  what  was  taking  place. 
One  by  one  they  seemed  to  get  a  glimpse  of  its  import,  and  then, 
slowly  at  first,  but  in  its  own  unmistakeable  way,  rose  the 
measured  sound  of  thankfulness.  None  who  have  not  heard  a 
multitude  clapping  their  hands  together  in  time,  hollowed  in  the 
palm  to  make  a  low  deep  sound,  and  at  what  is  called  slow  time 
in  marching,  can  understand  the  effect  produced.  Slowly  it  rose 
louder  and  louder,  till  its  solemn  sound  told  gratitude  was  coming 
to  hearts  in  which  hope  was  well  nigh  dead.    All  were  soon  bard  at 
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work  cutting  the  thongs  from  the  women  and  children,  and  sawing 
off  the  sticks  from  the  necks  of  the  men;  and  many  a  hard  five 
minutes'  work  was  there,  as  the  patient  captive  held  his  head  on 
the  one  side,  to  be  eased  of  the  burden  that  had  galled  for  many 
days.  Several  incidents  of  the  march  of  the  gang,  which  were  then 
related,  and  were  afterwards  confirmed,  revealed  something  of  the 
abomination  of  this  traffic.  On  the  previous  night  a  poor  fellow 
had  tried  to  escape  by  getting  his  thongs,  hard  bark  cord,  loose. 
He  nearly  succeeded,  but  morning  found  him  still  bound,  and  his 
master's  suspicions  aroused.  He  was  immediately  slung  up  in  the 
air,  hanging  by  his  wrists  and  ancles  for  hours.  When  the  march 
was  resumed,  the  poor  fellow,  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  rest,  was 
loosed  from  his  companions  and  taken  aside  by  one  of  the  drivers, 
who  returned  in  a  few  moments  with  his  axe  covered  with  blood  ; 
his  companions  were  warned  that  a  like  fate  awaited  any  one  else 
who  interrupted  the  march,  when,  to  prevent  their  attempting  to 
escape,  they  were  tied  up  at  night  by  their  wrists  in  the  surround- 
ing trees.  Another  instance  was  mentioned  of  a  poor  feeble  mother, 
who,  unable  to  carry  her  child,  had  it  taken  away  from  her,  and  its 
brains  dashed  out  against  a  tree." 

The  slaves  liberated  in  this  encounter,  eighty-four  in  num- 
ber, were  handed  over  by  Livingstone  to  the  care  of  the  mission, 
and  the  number  was  subsequently  increased  by  fresh  prey, 
rescued  from  the  slave  dealers.  Amidst  such  scenes,  we  read 
without  surprise  the  picture  the  Bishop  sketches  of  himself  in 
a  letter  of  the  period  to  one  of  his  correspondents,  in  which  he 
does  his  best  to  spiritualise  his  strangely  blended  accoutrements 
of  peace  and  war.  It  were  difficult  in  the  external  figure  to 
recognise  the  college  fellow  of  Caius,  or,  according  to  modem 
English  conceptions,  the  privileged  wearer  of  lawn  sleeves. 
St  Boniface,  the  old  German  apostle,  might  have  sat  for  the 
picture. 

"  We  were  a  strange  party,  Livingstone  tramping  along  with  a 
steady  heavy  tread,  which  kept  one  in  mind  that  he  had  walked 
across  Africa.  We  were  all  loaded ;  I  had  myself  in  my  left  hand 
a  loaded  gun,  in  my  right  the  crozier  which  they  gave  me  at  Cape 
Town,  in  front  a  can  of  oil,  and  behind  a  bag  of  seeds,  (together 
weighing  about  twenty-five  pounds),  which  I  carried  the  greater 
part  of  the  day.  I  thought  of  the  contrast  between  my  weapons 
and  the  staff",  the  one  like  Jacob,  the  other  like  Abraham,  who 
armed  his  trained  servants  to  rescue  Lot.  I  thought  also  of  the 
seed  which  we  must  sow  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  of  the  oil 
of  the  Spirit  that  must  strengthen  us  in  all  we  do." 

It  is  impossible  to  question  but  that,  under  the  conditions 
of  the  Bishop's  march,  the  gun  in  his  left  hand  was  as  needful 
an  instrument,  and  a  greatly  more  formidable  one,  than  the 
crozier  in  his  right.  Nor  can  we  question  the  prompt  succour 
yielded  to  the  captives  of  the   slave-hunters,  or  refuse  our 
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cordial  sympathy  with  the  impulse  that  actuated  their  libera- 
tion. There  is  no  true  band  of  British  missionaries  who  would 
not  have  hastened  in  the  same  circumstances  to  the  rescue. 
Yet,  from  the  moment  the  mission  party  assumed  the  character 
and  function  of  slave  liberator,  insuperable  obstacles  arose  to 
the  prosecution  of  a  peaceful  mission  ;  its  movements  were 
certain  to  be  henceforth  marked,  its  steps  dogged,  and  its  work 
neutralised  by  the  emissaries  of  the  Portuguese  slave-hunters, 
swarming  at  Tette  and  Quillimane.  If  we  may  not  question  the 
character  that  natural  and  Christian  feeling  thus  thrust  upon  it 
from  its  first  start,  we  may  and  do  question  the  wisdom  of 
establishing  a  mission  where  a  conflict  was  sure  to  arise 
between  its  profession  as  a  mission  of  the  gospel  of  peace,  and 
the  hostile  demonstrations  into  which  it  could  not  fail  to  be 
provoked  in  arrest  of  the  traffic  in  slaves.  .  It  should  have 
been  backed  for  the  work  its  position  devolved  on  it  by  a  troop 
of  dragoons. 

The  result  of  the  involuntary  assumption  of  this  character 
was,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  immediate  and  fresh  calls 
for  the  service  of  the  sword.  Whatever  scruples  the  Bishop  and 
his  clergy  had,  in  the  first  instance,  in  resolving  themselves  into 
a  captain  and  his  trained  band,  the  pressure  of  events  cut  short, 
if  not  their  scruples,  the  space  for  lengthened  deliberation  upon 
the  unexpected  demands  of  their  position.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Dr  Livingstone,  on  his  departure,  counselled  the  Bishop,  in 
reply  to  his  inquiry  "  whether  he  thought  it  possible  that  cir- 
cumstances could  arise  which  would  necessitate  their  again 
going  out  to  fight,"  "  You  will  be  oppressed,"  said  Livingstone, 
"  with  requests,  but  do  not  go."  The  question  of  Mackenzie, 
after  the  experience  he  had  already  passed  through,  betrayed 
no  small  simplicity.  The  truth  could  not  but  have  dawned 
upon  the  mission  party  that  their  position  was  not  one  in  which 
they  could  hope  to  live  peaceably  with  all  men,  or  even  prose- 
cute their  work  under  a  recognised  neutrality. 

Hardly  had  they  taken  possession  of  their  station,  when  an 
embassy  from  the  surrounding  Manganja  chiefs  implored  their 
aid  against  the  depredations  of  the  Ajawa,  pillaging  their  crops, 
desolating  their  villages,  and  carrying  away  their  wives  and 
children  to  be  sold  to  the  Portuguese  slave  dealers.  Were  these 
invaders  to  be  allowed  to  spread  till  the  missionary  village 
itself  became  the  scene  of  their  depredations,  and  the  safety  of 
the  native  family  of  rescued  slaves,  already  under  its  protec- 
tion, endangered  ?  The  position  of  the  mission  was  a  perplex- 
ing one.  What  reply  was  to  be  given  to  the  urgent  call  of  the 
assailed  chiefs.  Was  their  petition  to  be  entertained,  or  armed 
interference  under  all  circumstances  to  be  at  once  and  conclu- 
sively refused  ? 

yoL.  xiii. — NO.  L.  *  3  b 
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The  reasons  for  the  course  ultimately  followed  are  thus  fairly 
and  clearly  stated  by  the  candid  and  able  biographer  of  Mac- 
kenzie :— 

"  Their  answer  to  the  application  of  the  chiefs  was  based  upon 
two  principles.  In  the  first  place,  the  missionaries  considered  that, 
had  they  been  an  ordinary  body  of  English  Christians,  settling 
among  the  Manganja  as  friends  and  neighbours,  and  had  these 
friends  and  neighbours  been  in  danger  from  a  fierce  enemy  who 
would  destroy  the  strong  men  and  sell  the  rest  into  slavery,  they, 
the  English  Christians,  would  be  justified  in  putting  themselves  at 
the  head  of  the  Manganja,  and  so  giving  them  support  against  an 
enemy  otherwise  invincible.  But  secondly,  they  concluded,  and 
that  without  a  dissentient  voice,  that  if  the  circumstances  were  such 
as  to  make  it  their  duty,  regarded  simply  as  EngUsh  Christians,  to 
head  their  Manganja  friends,  there  was  nothing  in  the  fact  of  the 
clerical  character  of  the  party  to  annul  the  duty.  No  doubt,  they 
argued,  such  work  is  best  left  to  lay  hands,  as  it  would  be  in  a  civi- 
lised country ;  but  so  also  in  a  civilised  country  a  clergyman  would 
not  build  his  own  parsonage,  nor  perform  a  number  of  duties  which 
must  fall  upon  missionaries  in  a  wild  country  like  Central  Africa. 
And  if  it  should  be  said  that  no  clergyman  should  be  engaged  in 
shedding  human  blood,  it  might  be  replied  that  neither  should  any 
Christian  be  so  engaged  ;  but  as  there  are  conditions  which  render 
scenes  of  bloodshed  the  right  scenes  for  Christian  duty,  so  there 
may  be  conditions  which  render  such  scenes  not  unsuitable  even  for 
a  bishop  and  his  clergy." 

The  resolution  taken  to  accede  to  the  prayer  of  the  embassy 
constituted  the  Bishop  henceforth  military  and  ecclesiastical 
chief  The  spectacle  of  his  mustering  the  host  for  the  battle 
carries  us  back  to  the  times  of  the  mediaeval  missions,  when  the 
warrior  bishops  of  the  period  wielded  against  the  worshippers  of 
Wodden  and  Thor  the  sword,  the  Bible,  and  the  breviary,  and 
amidst  bloodshed  and  clan  feuds,  the  rise  and  fall  of  chieftain 
kings,  overthrew  the  idolatries  of  the  Celt,  the  Teuton,  the 
Scandinavian,  and  the  Slave.  Mackenzie  was  guiltless  of  im- 
posing, at  the  point  of  the  sword,  the  creed  of  the  Christian  on 
the  African  heathen  ;  and,  unlike  the  old  warrior  bishops,  his 
gentle  spirit  breathed  peace  in  the  midst  of  war.  If  it  had 
been  possible,  he  would  have  lived  peaceably  with  all  men  ; 
and  when  he  drew  the  sword,  it  was  not  in  a  religious  conflict, 
but  to  throw  a  defence  around  his  missionary  party,  and  the 
helpless  negroes  who  had  been  rescued  by  its  arm  from  the 
slave-hunter.  The  purity  of  his  intention  is  transparent,  what- 
ever opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  wisdom  of  his  judgment  in 
connection  with  the  interests  of  his  mission.  That  he  might 
mitigate  the  horrors  of  war,  and  turn  its  evil  to  good,  he  bound 
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the  Manganja,  as  a  condition  of  his  help,  that  they  should 
abstain  in  the  future  from  all  slave  dealing,  and  reserved  to 
himself  the  sole  disposal  of  prisoners. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  a  day's  pursuit  of  the  Ajawas,  when 
the  mission  party  reassembled  in  the  village,  exhausted  and 
footsore,  that  the  Bishop  came  in  carrying  a  boy  on  his  shoulder, 
whom  he  had  picked  up  early  in  the  afternoon  of  the  engagement, 
and  along  with  him  Charles,  his  black  servant,  carrying  a  child, 
which  had  been  found  at  the  door  of  the  hut  of  a  deserted 
village.  The  child  was  sickly,  and  by  the  time  the  village  was 
reached  it  was  deadly  cold.  Mackenzie  took  him  into  his  own 
hut,  wrapped  him  in  a  blanket,  and  tried,  though  in  vain,  to 
minister  some  brandy.  He  baptized  the  little  African,  and 
laid  him  by  his  side  all  night,  that  he  might  watch  him,  and 
repeat  his  attempts  to  administer  some  cordial.  But  in  spite 
of  his  kind  nursing,  in  the  morning  the  child  died.  The  Bishop 
had  given  him  his  own  name,  Charles,  and  as  he  laid  his  remains 
in  the  grave  which  the  chief  bad  assigned  for  a  burying  place, 
he  read  over  this  first  baptized  of  the  mission  the  funeral  ser- 
vice. In  these  acts  of  kindness  to  the  children  of  an  enemy, 
a  new  lesson  was  taught  to  the  African  tribes.  The  boy  carried 
on  the  Bishop's  shoulder,  and  the  sick  child  laid  by  his  side, 
were  the  sermon  they  needed,  and  the  good  Bishop  could  not 
have  preached  a  more  impressive  one  to  his  savage  flock.  How 
much  truer  to  himself  amidst  such  scenes,  than  when  contend- 
ing for  preaching  in  a  surplice,  or  for  an  offertory  service  !  It 
may  abate  the  keenness  of  the  censure  that  awaits  Mackenzie's 
resort  to  the  sword,  to  find  such  incidents  mixed  up  with  the 
strife  of  arms.  At  all  events,  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that 
Livingstone,  who  at  first  had  strongly  dissuaded  against  armed 
interference,  ultimately  justified  the  proceedings  of  the  mission. 
Writing  to  his  friend  Sir  Culling  Eardley,  in  1863,  he  says  : 
"  At  first  I  thought  Bishop  Mackenzie  wrong  in  fighting  ;  but 
I  don't  think  so  now.  He  defended  his  one  hundred  and  forty 
orphan  children  when  there  was  no  human  arm  besides  to 
invoke.  To  fight,  even  in  self-defence,  must  always  be  a  sad 
necessity ;  but  to  sit  still  and  let  bloodthirsty  slave-huntera 
tear  away  those  orphans  who  cleave  to  us  for  protection,  would 
be  suffering  martyrdom  for  our  own  folly."  The  defence  we 
admit.  It  resolves  itself  into  a  plea  of  necessity  from  the  posi- 
tion of  the  mission  and  the  slave  family  under  its  wing.  But 
the  necessity,  however  imposed,  did  not  the  less  cast  a  dark 
shadow  over  the  prospects  of  the  mission.  Was  it  a  necessity 
under  which  any  mission  party  should  continue  to  lie  1 — rather 
should  it  not  have  been  accepted  as  a  proof  that  it  had  mistaken 
its  location,  and  that  Africa  was  to  be  entered  by  another  dcor? 
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The  extent  to  which  these  considerations  may  have  influenced 
the  mind  of  Mackenzie,  or  would  have  determined  a  change  in 
the  field  of  the  mission,  his  early  death  precludes  us  from  know- 
ing. In  his  return  from  the  last  of  the  expeditions  headed  by 
the  mission  against  the  Ajawa,  he  gives  touching  expression, 
in  a  letter,  to  his  doubts  whether  they  had  done  much  good 
by  fighting,  adding,  "  But  I  tried  to  lay  the  burden  upon  Him 
whom  I  knew  I  was  anxious  to  serve." 

It  was  not  allowed  to  Bishop  Mackenzie  to  mature  the  plan 
of  his  mission  settlement,  or  in  despair  of  success,  to  transfer 
its  operations  to  another  field.  When  on  his  way  to  welcome 
the  arrival  of  his  sister,  his  strength  was  prostrated  by  severe 
successive  attacks  of  fever.  No  one  accompanied  him  but  Mr 
Burrup,  who  suffered  from  the  same  cause.  By  an  unfortunate 
accident,  their  canoe  had  been  upset,  when  their  store  of  quinine 
and  packet  of  medicine  for  combating  fever  had  been  swept 
away.  No  substitutes  were  at  hand,  and  nothing  could  be  pro- 
cured to  sustain  the  strength  which  the  fever  was  striking 
down.  The  words  of  his  last  letter,  with  the  simplicity  so 
characteristic  of  the  man,  describe  the  crisis,  and  his  strength 
for  the  day  of  need.  His  thoughts  are  still  of  others  more  than 
of  himself.  "  Burrup,"  are  the  last  words  of  the  letter,  "  is  very 
low ;  we  have  no  medicine  ;  of  quinine,  which  we  ought  to  be 
taking  every  day,  there  is  none  ;  but  He  who  brought  us  Iiere 
can  take  care  of  us  without  human  means.  If  we  should  both 
lie  down  at  once,  Charlie  (the  Makololo)  will  take  care  of  us. 
The  texts  in  Greek  which  we  have  learned  day  by  day  lately, 
have  been  the  Romans  xi.  28,  29  ;  iii.  21  ;  vi.  13 ;  vii.  24,  25  ; 
viii.  38,  39.  I  am  persuaded  that  *  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor 
angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor 
things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature, 
shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.'  Good-bye  for  the  present."  The  letter 
in  which  these  words  occurred  presented  the  appearance  of 
being  abruptly  broken  off,  and  its  "  good-bye  for  the  present  " 
proved  the  last  and  long  farewell. 

The  history  of  the  mission  subsequent  to  the  death  of 
Mackenzie  may  be  told  in  a  few  sentences.  The  natural  uu- 
healthiness  of  the  settlement  quickly  drained  the  strength  of 
the  European  members.  Even  the  natives  sank  under  the 
fever  air  of  its  low  position,  fifty  having  died  within  the  first 
twelve  or  eighteen  months.  From  the  distracted  state  of  the 
country,  the  most  scanty  supplies  of  provision  were  with  difii- 
culty  obtained,  the  greatest  scarcity  at  times  prevailed,  and  the 
whole  party  was  reduced  to  subsist  upon  pumpkins  and  unripe 
green  fruit.     When  it  was  at  length  determined  to  abandon 
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the  station  and  settle  at  Chisabas,  the  heat  of  the  new  settle- 
ment was  found  to  be  intolerable.  Mr  Scudamore,  one  of  the 
clergy  who  accompanied  the  Bishop,  sank  under  an  attack  of 
fever.  Dr  Dickinson,  the  medical  adviser  of  the  mission,  died 
from  the  same  cause  some  months  after;  while  Mr  Rowley,  one 
of  the  clergy,  had  to  undertake  a  journey  across  the  country  to 
Tette,  in  the  capacity  of  commissary  for  the  purchase  of  sheep 
and  goats,  to  keep  alive  his  all  but  famishing  brethren.  Before 
the  new  Bishop  arrived,  other  two  of  the  members  were  so  ill 
that  the  medical  officer  of  Dr  Livingstone's  expedition  had 
advised,  as  the  only  chance  of  saving  their  lives,  that  they 
should  leave  the  country,  while  a  third  soon  after  sailed  for 
England,  leaving  the  mission  stripped  of  all  but  one  or  two  of 
the  original  staff.  On  the  arrival  of  Bishop  Tozer  with  fresh 
auxiliaries,  it  was  decided  to  abandon  Chisibas,  to  break  up  the 
colony  of  released  slaves,  retaining  only  the  orphan  boys,  and 
to  remove  the  mission  to  a  high  mountain,  the  Morambala, 
about  two  hundred  miles  nearer  the  coast.  Even  this  latter 
scheme  was  abandoned,  and  the  entire  mission  on  the  Zambesi 
and  Shire  broken  up. 

Our  latest  accounts  report  Bishop  Tozer  at  Cape  Town, 
arranging  his  plans  for  the  second  planting  of  the  mission.  In 
the  failure  of  the  first  settlement  he  is  warned  against  the  re- 
petition of  a  mission  in  the  midst  of  warring  tribes,  and  remote 
from  a  convenient  base  of  operation.  If  Mackenzie  was  to 
blame  for  the  failure  of  his  enterprise,  it  was  because  he  was 
too  rigidly  obedient  to  his  instructions,  and  too  slow  to  use  his 
independent  judgment  amidst  the  palpably  accumulating  diffi- 
culties of  his  unfortunate  location.  His  biographer  has  not 
failed  to  throw  the  true  apology  over  his  friend  when  he 
remarks, — "  The  reader  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  not 
open  to  Bishop  Mackenzie  to  consider  whether  the  tribes  on  the 
banks  of  the  Shire  were  in  a  fit  state  for  missions.  He  was 
sent  as  a  missionary  to  them  after  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  had  been  weighed,  and  an  opinion  in  favour  of  a  mission 
had  been  formed  ;  he  could  not  retreat  without  changing  the 
character  of  the  mission,  or  giving  it  up  altogether."  The  new 
bishop,  we  trust^acts  under  an  enlarged  commission,  that  shall 
neither  compel  him  to  throw  himself  amidst  hostile  tribes, 
where  mission  operations  are  impracticable,  nor  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  supplies  indispensable  to  a  numerous  mission  staff. 

A  sagacious  proposal  of  the  Bishop  of  Cape  Town,  smothered 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  hour,  when  to  penetrate  the  Zambesi 
and  strike  a  blow  at  slavery  in  the  heart  of  Africa  was  in  the 
ascendant,  may  now  be  heard.  The  more  roundabout  plan  he 
suggested  may,  after  all,  be  the  shortest  for  reaching  the  heart 
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— ^the  method  of  approaching  the   centre   of  Africa  by  the 
advancement  of  successive  parallels  quicker  than  that  of  direct 
assault.     The  suggestion  of  the  Bishop  of  Cape  Town  was  that 
the  countries  which  bordered  on  the  South  African  dioceses, 
and  that  were  already  occupied  by  Christian  missions,  should 
be  made  the  basis  for  fresh  operations  in  the  adjoining  heathen 
lands.     Livingstone  speaks  of  the  Kaffir  or  Zulu  family  ex- 
tending right  up  to  the  Zambesi.     The  occupation  of  the  last 
South  African  point  would  have  led,  by  successive  approaches, 
into  the  great  central  region,  till  the  Zambesi  itself  would  have 
been  gained,  and  a  chain  of  missions  and  of  native  mission 
agents  established,  from  the  Cape  to  the  heart  of  Africa.     If 
this  plan  should  be  refused  from  the  apprehended  slowness  of 
its  results,  the  entrance  from  the  east,  by  Zanzibar,  lies  open  to 
Bishop  Tozer,  and  invites,  by  its  more  direct  path,  to  the  Cen- 
tral African  region  and  to  its  newly-discovered  world  of  waters. 
Whatever  be  the  course  chosen,  the  British  Christian  corn- 
munity  look  with  hope  towards  the  future  operations  of  this 
mission.     It  is  entitled  to  expect,  from  the  united  wisdom  of 
the  Universities,  a  mission  that  shall  embody  not  only  the  ex- 
perience that  has  been  gained  by  its  own  past  failure,  but  that 
may  be  gathered  alike  from  the  triumphs  and  the  failures  of 
the  missions  that  have  gone  before  it.     Our  learned  bodies 
have  been  slow  to  move  in  this  great  cause,  but  the  later  they 
have  entered  the  field,  the  larger  the  volume  of  experience  that 
lies  before  them  ;  and  who  should  be  abler  to  read,  mark,  and 
inwardly  digest  its  many  lessons  for  the  practical  guidance  of 
their  own  enterprise  ?   The  track  upon  which  they  have  entered 
is  studded  with  lights,  and,  not  less  helpful  to  their  course,  it 
is  strewn  with  wrecks.     The  Christian  community  does  not 
presume  too  much  when  it  looks  for  the  "  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
Dublin,  and  Durham  Mission  "  making  a  wise  use  of  both. 

But  whether  failure  or  success  awaits  the  new  stage  on  which 
the  mission  is  about  to  enter,  its  first  head  can  never  cease  to 
be  a  living  missionary  power.  If  the  Universities'  mission  shall 
have  no  other  story  than  his  life  to  tell,  its  work  will  not  have 
been  in  vain.  The  record  of  his  simple  self-dedication,  noble 
unselfishness,  heroism  without  display,  cheerfulness  under  all 
trials,  and  singular  union  of  feminine  gentleness,  with  calm 
energy  of  will,  and  loving,  unfaltering  submission  to  duty,  will 
yet  summon  many  a  soldier  to  the  mission  ranks  prepared  to 
follow,  in  self-sacrificing  love,  the  footsteps  of  Charles  Feede- 
RICK  Mackenzie.  His  death  is  the  pledge  of  the  continuance 
of  his  mission,  t^  sacrifice  out  of  which  there  shall  yet  arise 
life  to  Africa. 

Dr  Goodwin's  "  Memoir  "  of  his  friend  is  a  model  biography. 
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It  is  conceived  in  a  quiet  undertone  of  thought,  which  is  in 
exquisite  harmony  with  the  character  and  life  of  Mackenzie. 
It  is  a  relief  to  take  up  the  volume,  amidst  the  hero-worship- 
ping sensational  biographies  that  flood  the  press,  in  which 
startling  incidents  and  strained  fervours  are  the  substitutes  for 
truth  and  feeling.  Some  allowance  must  be  made  by  the  non- 
episcopal  reader  for  the  importance  attached  to  small  matters, 
great  only  within  the  sphere  of  the  episcopal  churchman's 
vision.  But  on  the  whole  the  volume  is  so  moderately  church, 
that  we  should  not  envy  the  state  of  the  reader's  mind  who  did 
not  feel  how  entirely  all  subordinate  ecclesiastical  points  are 
lost  in  the  fulness  of  its  evangelical  light,  and  in  the  truth  and 
Christian  beauty  of  the  life  it  records. 


Art.  V. — Relics  of  the  Glacial  Epoch  in  North  Britain. 

1.  Lyell  on  the  Antiquity  of  Man — Section  on  Glacial  Geology. 

2.  Darwin  on  the  Origin  of  Species — Chapter  on  the  Geographical  Distribu- 

tion of  Plants  during  the  Glacial  Epoch. 

3.  Edinburgh  New  Phibsophical  Journal — Papers  on  Glacial  Phenomena — 

Mr  M'Laren,  vols,  xl,  xlii,,  xlvii. ;  Mr  R.  Chambers,  vol.  liv. 

ONE  of  the  most  curious  and  significant  results  of  modern 
scientific  inquiry,  is  the  union  attempted  to  be  formed 
between  two  departments  of  knowledge  formerly  supposed  to 
have  nothing  in  common.  Several  great  and  important  ques- 
tions of  archseology  and  history  are  now  included  within  the 
wide  field  of  geological  investigation,  thus  adding  to  the  large 
number  of  sciences  that  are  based  on  the  history  of  the  earth 
and  its  contents.  The  advocates  of  Divine  revelation  having 
wisely  abandoned  as  untenable  the  position  they  originally  took 
up,  and  yielded  the  point  that  the  earth  has  existed  for  an  in- 
definite period,  perhaps  millions  of  ages ;  it  is  now  demanded  by  a 
certain  class  of  geologists,  emboldened  by  this  concession,  that 
the  existence  of  the  human  race  for  a  much  longer  period  than 
is  fixed  by  the  Mosaic  chronology,  be  also  recognised  as  a  settled 
axiom — a  fact  patent  to  all  minds,  not  to  be  reasoned  about 
but  reasoned  from.  The  battle  between  Science  and  the  Bible, 
fought  so  long  and  desperately  on  the  oldest  fields  of  geo- 
logy, has  of  late  years  shifted  its  ground,  and  is  now  carried 
on  with  redoubled  energy  along  the  frontier  lines  which  sepa- 
rate the  Adamic  epoch  from  the  vast  cosmical  periods.     Human 
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relics,  found  associated  with  bones  of  extinct  animals  in  gravel 
and  caverns  of  the  latest  post-pliocene  epoch,  are  now  the 
missiles  which  the  modern  Titans  hurl  against  the  Almighty 
and  His  Revelation,  They  snatch  the  flints  of  Abbeville  from 
the  ground,  and  surrounding  themselves  with  sparks  of  their 
own  kindling,  strive  to  dissipate  the  darkness  of  those  remote 
ages — beyond  the  period  of  the  Mosaic  record — in  which,  as 
they  allege,  nations  and  races,  that  left  behind  them  no  other 
memorials  of  their  existence  than  these  rudely-shaped  flints, 
played  their  part  for  long  centuries.  The  impartial  spectator 
must  be  convinced  that  the  Christian  world,  in  this  battle  re- 
garding the  antiquity  of  the  human  race,  has  by  far  the  best 
of  it.  It  is  as  true  now  as  it  was  of  old,  though  in  a  different 
sense,  that  while  the  Lord's  people  have  light  in  their  dwell- 
ings, there  is  over  the  land  of  Egypt  a  pall  of  darkness  which 
may  be  felt.  The  account  which  the  Bible  gives  of  the  creation 
of  man  and  the  first  settlement  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
earth,  is  remarkably  clear  and  natural,  and  the  probability  of 
all  the  circumstances  related  is  not  only  strong  in  itself,  but  is 
also  strikingly  corroborated  by  the  names  and  traditions  of  the 
earliest  nations.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  theories  built 
upon  the  investigations  of  Perthes,  Lyell,  and  others  of  that 
school,  plunge  us  into  a  state  of  affairs  whose  origin  is  involved 
in  an  impenetrable  mystery,  and  where  the  mind  gropes  its 
way,  hopeless  and  aimless,  through  a  chaotic  night,  where  the 
very  light  is  as  darkness.  Certain  disadvantages,  no  doubt, 
have  attended  the  discussion  of  this  leading  scientific  question 
of  the  day.  The  faith  of  some  easily  frightened  persons,  which 
rested  more  upon  the  outward  defences  than  upon  the  central 
vital  truths  of  the  Bible,  has  been  very  much  disturbed,  if  not 
altogether  destroyed  ;  an  unpleasant  amount  of  credulity,  very 
far  from  complimentary  to  the  wisdom  of  our  age,  has  been 
manifested  in  the  scientific  as  well  as  in  the  religious  world, 
and  the  old  saying  of  Cicero,  "  Nihil  tarn  absurde  did  potest, 
quod  non  dicatur  ah  aliquo  'philosophorum,"  has  received 
painful  confirmation  in  the  most  enlightened  period  of  the 
world's  history.  But  there  is,  nevertheless,  one  compensation 
connected  with  it,  for  which  we  should  be  grateful.  All  wai-s, 
by  concentrating  popular  interest  upon  the  localities  where 
they  are  carried  on,  have  a  tendency  to  spread  geographical 
knowledge.  In  this  manner  our  acquaintance  with  India,  the 
Crimea,  North  America,  and  Denmark,  has  been  greatly  ex- 
tended of  late  years,  and  the  humblest  peasant  now  knows  the 
names  and  situations  of  places  of  which,  previous  to  recent 
wars,  he  was  profoundly  ignorant.  And  so  the  battle  fought 
at  present  between  geology  and  revelation  on  the  post-tertiary 
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epoch,  has  concentrated  public  attention  upon  a  region  formerly 
most  obscure  to  the  scientific  man,  and  almost  entirely  unknown 
to  the  general  reader  ;  and  the  consequence  has  been  a  con- 
siderable increase  to  our  knowledge  of  comparatively  recent 
revolutions  of  the  earth's  surface,  which,  the  more  they  are 
studied  and  understood,  the  more  we  are  persuaded  they  will 
be  found,  not  to  militate  against,  but  to  confirm,  the  state- 
ments of  Scripture.     There  is  one  portion  of  the  geological 
system,  viz.  the  icy-drift  and  boulder-clay  formation,  concern- 
ing which,  owing  to  this  cause,  our  information  has  of  late  years 
been  greatly  enlarged.     This  epoch  is  one  of  the  first  of  those 
numerous  successive  steps  by  which  we  are  conducted  in  trac- 
ing the  history  of  the  past,  and  being  the  first,  and  that  which 
involves  fewest  and  smallest  changes,  "  it  is  equally  important 
in  guiding  our  judgment,  and  interesting  as  shewing  better 
than  any  other  the  method  and  prevailing  law  of  nature  in  the 
progressive  history  of  creation."     The  so-called  facts  brought 
forward  by  geological  investigation  in  gravel  and  caverns,  and 
forming  the  only  sources  of  information  from  which  conclusions 
regarding  the  long  duration  of  the  human  race  have  been 
derived,   belong   principally   to  this   period.     In   manuals   of 
geology  there  are  only  a  few  paragraphs  devoted  to  the  eluci- 
dation of  this  important  period,  but  a  great  deal  of  most  valu- 
able and  interesting  information  upon  the  subject  is  scattered 
in  the  transactions  of  learned  societies,  and  in  the  pages  of 
scientific  journals,  not  easily  accessible  to  the  ordinary  reader. 
In  the  following  pages  we  intend  to  give  a  popular  resume  of 
the  facts  recently  brought  to  light  regarding  the  ancient  exist- 
ence of  glaciers  in  the  mountain  regions  of  the  British  Isles,  and 
to  give  such  an  account  of  the  more  prominent  peculiarities  of 
the  glacial  period,  as  may  qualify  the  reader,  who  has  not  previ- 
ously studied  the  subject,  to  enter  into  the  minute  and  techni- 
cal details  connected  with  the  question  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
human  race.     We  shall  confine  our  survey  to  Scotland,  where 
more  almost  than  in  any  other  part  of  Northern  Europe,  the 
peculiar  phenomena  of  ancient  glacial  action  may  be  seen  in 
the  most  striking  and  concentrated  form.     With  the  religious 
views  of  the  authors  of  the  works  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
paper,  we  are  of  course  far  from  sympathising ;  but,  regarding 
them  as  among  the  greatest  authorities  on  the  purely  physical 
questions  connected  with  the  glacial  epoch,  we  are  willing  to 
accept  their  facts,  without  the  lame  and  inconsequent  conclu- 
sion deduced  from  them.   Upon  the  same  principle  which  deter- 
mined Luther  to  adapt  profane  music  to  the  service  of  the 
sanctuary,  we  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  all  the  light  shed  by 
such  able  expositors  of  physical  science,  to  direct  us  along  a 
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path  which  diverges  in  the  end  so  widely  from  that  of  our 
guides. 

It  is  assumed  as  a  fact  beyond  dispute,  that  the  cHmate  of 
this  country  has  undergone  a  remarkable  change  in  historical 
times.     Complaints  of  the  altered  condition  of  the  seasons  are 
heard  on  every  side  from  natives  of  these  islands,  who  have  a 
special  national  interest  in  the  weather,  and  a  prescriptive  right 
to  grumble.     There  are  cynics  who  declare  that  we  moderns 
are  shallow  and  superficial  even  in  our  storms, — that  a  snow- 
storm in  these  degenerate  days  merely  powders  the  ground, 
and  a  hurricane  expends   its  fury  in  breaking  off  withered 
branches  from  trees,  and  whirling  dead  leaves  into  the  air. 
Elderly  persons,  whose  bodily  frame  has  become  more  suscep- 
tible to  the  impressions  of  cold,  persist  in  maintaining  that  our 
summers  are  not  nearly  so  hot  as  they  used  to  be ;  while  quasi- 
scientific  men,  ignorant  of  the  true  reason,  point,  in  confirmation 
of  the  same  idea,  to  evidences  of  ancient  tillage  on  elevated  hill- 
sides, that  have  yielded  nothing  for  ages  but  heather,  and  to 
remains  of  extensive  forests  of  oak,  hazel,  and  fir,  found  in  the 
peat-bogs  of  treeless  moorlands,  that  now  present  the  image  of 
sterility  and  wide  desolation.     All  such  allegations  are  purely 
gratuitous,  for  we  have  no  observations  of  temperature  that  go 
farther  back  than  a  century,  and  the  loose  and  scanty  notices 
scattered  through  old  records  regarding  the  date  and  quaUty 
of  the  harvests,  the  severity  of  the  frosts,  and  the  depth  of 
the  snowfall  in  winter,  are  exaggerated  and  contradictory,  and 
not  to  be  relied  upon.     We  may  rest  satisfied  that  the  climate 
of  Europe  has  undergone  no  real  material  change,  at  least 
during  the  last  thousand  years,  although  local  changes  have 
no  doubt  altered  the  weather  in  some  particular  places  ;  and 
over  the  whole  of  Britain,  owing  to  the  progress  of  agriculture 
and  the  general  planting  of  deciduous  trees,  the  climate  has  if 
anything  become  less  excessive  than  it  used  to  be, — the  temper- 
ature of  the  summers  and  winters  being  more  equalised.     But 
leaving   such  modern  speculations  to  the  meteorologists  and 
weather  prophets,  whose  guesses,  like  dreams,  should  be  inter- 
preted  by   contraries,  let   us   go   back   in   imagination,  ages 
before  the  thermometer  was  thought  of,  to  that  remarkable 
epoch  in  the  history  of  our  country,  when,  according  to  the 
unanimous  verdict   of  scientific   men,  the  climate  was  many 
degrees  colder  in  winter  and  summer  than  it  is  at  the  present 
day.     There  is  not  a  more  interesting  chapter  in  the  stony 
book  of  the  geologist,  than  that  which  records,  in  language  that 
cannot  be  mistaken,  the  wonderful  fact  that  the  terrible  tem- 
perature of  Melville  Island  prevailed  as  far  south  as  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  one  extremity  of  Europe  to  the 
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other,  leaving  only  a  small  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  earth 
fit  to  be  the  theatre  of  life.  The  low-lying  lands  of  Great 
Britain  in  those  days  were  submerged  beneath  the  sea,  while 
the  higher  mountainous  parts,  whose  more  important  general 
contours  were  the  same  then  as  now,  existed  in  the  form  of 
islands  and  peninsulas.  The  sea  which  beat  upon  these 
restricted  shores,  presented  an  appearance  similar  to  that  which 
the  Arctic  Ocean  exhibits  at  the  present  day.  During  the 
winter  months  it  was  fixed  and  frozen,  a  solid  continent  of  ice, 
over  which  brooded  a  stillness  of  the  most  dreary  desolation, 
illumined  in  the  day-time  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon  by  the 
pearly  lustre  of  the  ice-blink,  and  at  night  by  the  ghastly  light 
of  the  moon,  and  the  tremulous  splendours  of  the  aurora 
borealis.  In  summer  the  waters  were  unbound,  and  this  icy 
covering  broken  up  with  tremendous  violence  into  masses  of 
various  sizes,  forming  fields,  floes,  and  pack  ice,  floated  hither 
and  thither  in  the  wildest  confusion,  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds 
and  currents.  Huge  icebergs,  resembling  churches,  mantling 
castles,  or  fleets  under  full  sail,  carved  out  of  alabaster,  sailed 
majestically  past  with  the  tides,  dashing  into  fragments  against 
the  iron-bound  coast  with  a  noise  like  thunder,  or  stranded 
upon  the  numerous  shoals  that  then  approached  the  surface. 
A  dense  chilling  fog  obscured  sky  and  sea,  except  for  a  few 
days  at  the  end  of  July  ;  then  the  sun  shone  out  with  dazzling 
radiance,  purified  the  atmosphere,  and  accumulated  an  almost 
tropical  heat  in  the  bays  and  sheltered  spots.  As  for  the  dry 
land,  it  was  wrapped  in  eternal  frost,  like  the  higher  parts  of 
the  Alps  and  the  Norwegian  mountains  at  the  present  day  ; 
the  central  hilly  regions  were  covered  with  perennial  snow,  from 
which  enormous  glaciers,  exactly  like  those  which  the  tourist 
sees  in  Switzerland  and  Norway,  flowed  down  to  the  shores, 
filling  all  the  intermediate  glens  and  valleys  with  their  icy 
streams.  The  flora  and  fauna  of  Britain  at  this  period  were 
entirely  of  an  arctic  character.  On  the  narrow  strips  of  land 
contiguous  to  the  sea  shores,  from  which  the  warmth  of  the 
summer  sun  melted  the  covering  of  ice  and  snow,  a  meagre 
and  stunted  vegetation  appeared  every  season,  like  that  which 
struggles  into  brief  existence  around  the  grim  shores  of  Baffin's 
Bay.  Trees  dwindled  down  into  Lilliputian  groves  of  dwarf 
birches,  arctic  willows,  and  Andromedas,  whose  gnarled  and 
twisted  branches  crept  for  a  few  inches  along  the  ground, 
hardly  raising  themselves  above  the  surface  of  the  soil.  A  few 
flowers,  such  as  saxifrages  and  ranunculuses,  displayed  rich  and 
varied  tints,  and  strove  to  compensate  by  their  brilliancy  for 
the  melancholy  poverty  of  the  verdure.  Crjrptogamic  plants, 
such  as  lichens  and  mosses,  capable  of  growing  in  the  most 
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inhospitable  circumstances,  formed  the  great  bulk  of  the  vege- 
tation, and  on  this  wretched  fare  subsisted  reindeer,  elks, 
and  other  animals,  some  of  which  are  now  seen  only  in 
high  latitudes,  and  others  have  become  extinct,  leaving  no 
direct  and  unaltered  descendants  on  the  earth.  The  sur- 
rounding seas  swarmed  with  whales,  narwhals,  and  walruses, 
and  the  gigantic  forms  of  life  peculiar  to  the  Polar  regions  ; 
the  Arctic  bear  hunted  the  seal  among  the  fragments  of  ice 
that  floated  past  the  coasts ;  while  the  auk,  the  petrel,  and  the 
gull,  clustering  in  myriads  on  the  rocks,  and  finding  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  nourishment  from  the  vast  collections  of 
mollusks  and  medusae,  with  which  the  waters  abounded,  filled 
all  the  air  with  a  wild  and  ceaseless  clamour.  Such  was  the 
strange  aspect  of  our  country  during  the  glacial  epoch. 
Regions  where  now  the  snow  in  mild  winters  scarcely  falls, 
and,  in  the  severest,  never  lies  for  more  than  a  few  days  at  a 
time,  were  buried  under  a  coating  of  ice  nowhere  less  than 
seven  feet  in  thickness,  and  swept  over  by  howling  winds, 
whose  intensity  of  cold  we  may  express  by  the  formula  sixty 
degrees  below  zero,  but  cannot  adequately  conceive  ;  and  now, 
where  swift-flowing  rivers  and  streams,  whose  waters  are  sel- 
dom or  never  frozen,  fill  the  valleys  with  their  rejoicing  mur- 
murs, and  nourish  fertile  meadows  and  waving  corn-fields, 
rivers  and  streams  of  solid  ice  crept  onwards,  year  after  year 
and  century  after  century,  unmelted,  with  slow  but  steady  and 
irresistible  progress,  moulding  the  outlines  of  the  hills,  and 
grinding  the  sides  of  the  valleys,  and  filling  all  the  horizon  with 
the  silence  and  desolation  of  death.  Those  who  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  decipher  the  rocky  tablets  of  the  earth,  may  find  it 
difficult  to  believe  these  assertions;  but, just  as  the  skilled  ana- 
tomist can  build  up  the  whole  form  and  structure  of  some 
extinct  animal,  from  the  smallest  portion  of  its  teeth  and  bones, 
or  the  learned  antiquarian  can  summon  up  before  his  imagina- 
tion, from  the  merest  ruins  of  a  castle  of  the  middle  ages,  the 
picture  of  its  primal  glory,  so  the  geologist,  from  the  signs 
traced  on  the  face  of  nature  by  her  own  hand — few  and  frag- 
mentary, but  significant  as  the  charred  remains  of  a  burning 
house,  or  Crusoe's  solitary  footmark  on  the  shore — can  truth- 
fully restore  the  whole  systems  of  glaciers  that  once  filled  the 
great  valleys  and  glens  of  Scotland, 

It  would  be  a  cause  of  much  satisfaction  could  we  form  a 
definite  idea  of  the  time  when  this  strange  state  of  things 
existed  in  this  country.  It  was  far  anterior  to  all  records  or 
traditions,  to  Cyclopean  constructions,  to  pictured  and  sculp- 
tured stones,  to  cists  and  cromlechs,  and  lake-dwellings  and 
other  relics  of  the  infant  ages  of  the  human  race  ;  but,  accord- 
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ing  to  geological  measurement  of  time,  wbicli  counts  thousands 
of  years  as  mere  units  of  reckoning,  so  vast  is  the  eternity  upon 
which  it  can  fall  back,  it  happened  at  a  very  recent  period  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  It  is  the  link  which  connects  the 
realms  of  the  archasologist  with  those  of  the  geologist, — the  dis- 
puted border-land  between  the  historical  epoch  and  the  vast 
cosmical  periods.  But  in  estimating  the  precise  age  according 
to  the  ordinary  computation  of  time,  the  only  hint  on  which 
we  can  proceed,  may  be  inferred  from  the  conclusions  which 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  has  arrived  at  regarding  the  rate  of  erosion 
of  the  falls  of  Niagara,  which  has  been  pressed  in  many  ways 
into  the  service  of  geology,  and  converted  into  a  great  natural 
chronometer.  This  eminent  author  asserts  that  it  probably 
took  30,000  years  to  excavate  the  deep  ravine  that  lies  below 
the  waterfall,  and  this  was  done  since  the  deposition  of  certain 
fresh-water  marls  that  lie  above  the  cliffs,  and  are  of  later 
date  than  the  American  drift.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
drift  was  in  general  terms  contemporaneous  with  our  glacial 
epoch  ;  and  if  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  calculations  be  correct,  then 
three  hundred  centuries  at  least  must  have  passed  away  since 
this  extraordinary  Arctic  cold  reigned  in  our  country.  How 
many  more,  who  can  tell !  That  the  interval  between  the  close 
of  the  glacial  and  the  commencement  of  the  human  epoch 
must  have  been  of  long  duration,  is  evident  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  during  it  whole  races  of  huge  and  highly  organised 
animals  finished  their  appointed  cycle  of  life,  and  disappeared 
for  ever,  leaving  their  places  to  be  filled  up  by  new  species 
suited  to  the  altered  conditions  ;  although,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  to  be  afterwards  noticed 
more  in  detail,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  waters,  and  gene- 
rally the  smaller  and  less  organised  races  of  all  kinds,  as  well 
as  some  members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  have  survived  un- 
altered the  cosmical  changes  that  took  place  from  that  time  to 
this  ;  only  a  few  shells  and  plants  then  common  being  now 
even  rare,  and  none  so  modified  as  to  be  entitled  to  rank  as 
new  species. 

The  cause  of  the  intense  cold  which  prevailed  during  the 
glacial  epoch  is  as  yet  very  much  involved  in  mystery.  The 
explanation  cannot  obviously  bo  of  a  local  character,  for  our 
country  formed  only  an  insignificant  portion  of  the  area 
affected  by  it.  We  have  a  large  body  of  geological  evidence 
to  prove  that  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps  extended  during  this 
period  down  the  valleys  twenty,  thirty,  and  in  some  cases  even 
forty  miles  beyond  their  present  limits,  and  that  they  were 
then  of  much  greater  thickness  and  breadth  than  they  are 
now.     The  same  may  be  said  of  the  glaciers  of  the  Pyrenees 
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and  the  Scandinavian  mountains,  of  the  glaciers  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras of  equatorial  South  America,  and,  according  to  Dr 
Hooker,  of  those  of  the  great  Himalayan  range,  which  at  points 
nine  hundred  miles  apart,  once  descended  upwards  of  five 
thousand  feet  below  their  present  level,  and  filled  up  valleys 
now  covered  with  fields  of  luxuriant  maize,  or  thickets  of 
deodars  and  rhododendrons.  Even  on  the  higher  ranges  of 
New  Zealand  and  Australia,  the  character  of  the  vegetation, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  rocks,  testify  of  former  glacial 
action.  Such  facts  as  these  go  far  to  prove  that  a  very  large 
portion,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  world,  was  simultaneously  much 
colder  than  at  present ;  the  climate  under  the  equator  at  the 
level  of  the  sea  being  the  same  as  that  now  felt  there  at  the 
height  of  six  or  seven  thousand  feet,  and  that  this  excessive 
coldness  lasted  for  an  enormous  time  as  measured  by  years. 
Consequences  of  such  magnitude  as  these  warrant  the  supposi- 
tion of  causes  equally  great  and  universal.  Some  authors  have 
suggested,  that  if  the  isthmus  of  Panama  were  submerged,  as 
might  have  been  done  by  a  very  slight  geological  convulsion,  the 
gulf  stream  would  find  its  way  into  the  Pacific,  instead  of  crossing 
the  Atlantic,  to  raise  abnormally  the  temperature  of  Europe. 
But  even  the  withdrawal  of  this  hot  current  from  our  shores 
would  not  reduce  the  temperature  so  low  as  to  cause  the  glaciers 
of  Scotland,  while  the  effect  upon  other  quarters  of  the  eastern 
hemisphere  would  be  exceedingly  trifling ;  and  besides,  it  is  a 
well-ascertained  fact,  that  the  marine  animals  on  the  eastern 
and  western  shores  of  the  isthmus  of  Panama  are  perfectly  dif- 
ferent from  each  other,  having  hardly  a  single  fish,  shell,  or 
crab  in  common,  which  would  manifestly  not  be  the  case  if 
a  communication  had  been  open  so  late  as  the  glacial  epoch, 
the  shells  of  which,  as  already  mentioned,  are  almost  all  of  ex- 
isting species.  Sir  Charles  Ly  ell  attributes  the  cold  of  this  period, 
to  the  refrigerating  influences  of  considerable  areas  of  dry  land  in 
both  polar  regions  elevated  above  the  sea,  land  being  of  course 
much  colder  than  water.  There  is  this  fatal  objection  to  that 
theory  however,  that  we  have  no  evidence  to  prove  such  an 
elevation,  at  least  in  the  north  polar  regions.  On  the  con- 
trary, from  the  Gulf  of  Finland  to  the  White  Sea,  and  on  the 
flanks  of  the  Norwegian  and  Lapland  hills,  there  are  traces  of 
the  glacial  sea ;  and  yet  farther  north,  on  the  islands  and 
countries  bordering  on  Hudson's  Bay,  lately  traversed  by  arctic 
voyagers  in  search  of  the  lost  Franklin  expedition,  deposits 
with  marine  shells,  as  well  as  boulders  or  rolled  blocks  of  stone, 
have  been  observed  at  considerable  heights  above  the  sea,  thus 
indicating  a  considerable  depression,  instead  of  an  elevation, 
of  the  northern  region  contemporaneous  with  our  glacial  epoch. 
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Dr  Frankland,  in  a  lecture"  on  the  Glacial  Epoch,"  lately- 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution,  advanced  the  paradoxical 
statement  that  the  sole  cause  of  the  phenomena  of  the  glacial 
epoch  was  a  higher  temperature  of  the  ocean  than  that  which 
exists  at  present.  He  explained  this  extraordinary  assertion 
in  the  following  manner  :  Nature's  apparatus  for  producing  ice 
on  a  grand  scale  are,  an  evaporator,  a  condenser,  and  a  reser- 
voir. An  ocean  at  a  high  temperature  is  a  grand  evaporator  ; 
the  dry  air  of  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere  into  which 
the  warm  vapour  ascends  is  the  condenser ;  the  mountains, 
which  were  probably  one-fourth  higher  in  the  glacial  epoch 
than  now,  are  the  reservoirs.  The  evaporation  from  the  ocean 
being  enormous,  there  was  a  constant  precipitation  of  con- 
densed vapour  on  the  mountains,  where  it  froze  and  accumu- 
lated in  the  form  of  ice,  crept  down  the  sides  of  the  mountains, 
and  overspread  the  whole  of  the  land.  As  the  earth  cooled 
more  and  more,  the  evaporation  from  the  sea  diminished,  and 
in  proportion  as  supply  failed  in  the  reservoirs,  the  ice  and 
snow  disappeared  from  the  valleys  and  lowlands,  and  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things  prevailed.  Plausible  as  this  theory  looks, 
the  foundation  upon  which  it  rests  is  destroyed  by  the  fact,  to 
be  afterwards  more  particularly  noticed,  that  shells  of  an  emi- 
nently arctic  type  have  been  found  in  parts  of  this  country 
formerly  submerged,  thus  clearly  proving  that  the  British  seas, 
during  the  glacial  epoch,  were  not  warmer,  but  very  much 
colder  than  they  are  now. 

It  appears  to  me  that  we  must  abandon  the  earth  altogether, 
and  seek  for  an  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  in  astronomi- 
cal causes.  Possibly  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  by  dis- 
turbing the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  earth,  and  accumulating 
cold  in  either  hemisphere,  may  have  had  something  to  do  with 
it.  Or  we  may  suppose  that  our  earth,  in  common  with  the 
other  members  of  the  solar  system,  in  its  perennial  motion 
round  the  central  sun,  has  passed  through  spaces  of  varying  tem- 
perature, according  to  the  number  and  brilliancy  of  stars  in 
its  vicinity.  It  is  a  belief  to  which,  notwithstanding  its  appa- 
rent fancifulness,  not  a  few  able  astronomers  subscribe,  that 
our  sun  is  one  of  a  binary  system,  although  its  companion  sun 
is  at  present  invisible  in  our  heavens.  Could  this  idea  be 
established  as  a  fact,  it  would  account  satisfactorily  for  the 
different  temperatures  of  the  different  geological  periods.  The 
extraordinary  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation,  extending  from 
pole  to  pole,  during  the  carboniferous  or  coal  era,  might  have 
been  caused  by  the  intense  heat  diffused  through  the  simul- 
taneous or  successive  shining  of  two  suns  in  the  sky,  one 
rising  while  the  other  set.     The  withdrawal  of  this  companion 
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sun  may  have  produced  the  intense  cold  of  the  glacial  epoch, 
while  the  comparative  warmth  of  the  era  that  succeeded,  and 
the  mildness  of  temperature  that  has  prevailed  ever  since, 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  our  unseen  .sun  is  drawing 
nearer  our  earth,  and  making  its  influence  more  felt.  But  it 
is  useless  to  multiply  conjectures.  We  must  leave  the  matter 
unsettled,  like  Samson's  riddle,  simply  remarking  that  he  who 
succeeds  in  expounding  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned, 
is  well  worthy  of  thirty  sheets  and  thirty  changes  of  garments, 
in  the  shape  of  plausible  theories,  taken  from  the  discomfited 
geological  Philistines. 

Let  us  now  inquire  what  special  proofs  we  possess  that  Scot- 
land was  once  an  arctic  country.  We  shall  arrange  them  under 
five  heads,  which  will  include  the  principal  phenomena  con- 
nected with  glacial  action.  Our  first  proof  is  derived  from 
those  mysterious  markings  often  seen  on  the  exposed  rocks  of 
the  mountain-side  and  lowland  valley, — smooth  surfaces  polished 
across  the  strata  and  against  the  grain,  as  if  by  the  continued 
friction  of  some  plastic  body,— and  striae,  grooves,  or  flutings 
running  parallel  to  one  another,  and  varying  in  size  from  mere 
scratches,  like  those  of  a  graver's  tool,  to  ruts  two  feet  deep, 
that  look  as  if  scooped  out  by  some  Titanic  chisel.  Magnifi- 
cent examples  of  these  grooved  and  polished  surfaces  may  be 
seen  in  almost  every  Highland  district,  in  the  glens,  and  high 
on  the  flanks  of  the  Grampian  range  ;  on  the  shores  of  the 
Firths  of  Clyde  and  Forth,  and  in  the  great  central  valley 
between  them  ;  on  the  Pentland  and  Lammermuir  hills,  in  the 
Silurian  valleys  and  on  the  hillsides  in  the  southern  counties. 
In  short,  you  cannot  remove  the  covering  of  turf,  heather,  clay, 
or  gravel  from  almost  any  part  of  Scotland,  from  the  Solway 
to  Cape  Wrath,  without  finding  the  rocks  beneath  grooved  like 
immense  Doric  columns,  or  polished  like  a  sheet  of  glass.  Many 
of  these  markings  are  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  been  done  yesterday, 
though  the  great  majority,  long  exposed  to  atmospheric  disinte- 
gration, exhibit  symptoms  of  decay  ;  the  finer  lines  have  disap- 
peared, the  polished  surface  has  become  roughened  and  split 
into  fragments,  masses  of  the  rock  have  crumbled  and  fallen 
oflF,  and  the  whole  outline  of  the  hill  has  assumed  an  irregular 
and  craggy  appearance.  But  still  the  deeper  flutings  remain 
comparatively  uninjured  ;  and  in  places  where  all  other  signi- 
ficant indications  have  vanished,  such  as  the  slopes  of  Arthur's 
Seat,  near  Edinburgh,  and  many  of  the  hills  in  Arran,  Argyle- 
shire,  and  Ayrshire,  they  tell  a  story  which  he  who  runs  may 
read.  And  what  is  that  story  ?  What  agent  traced  these 
hieroglyphics,  as  if  with  a  pen  of  iron,  on  the  solid  rock  ? 
They  look  like  Kunic  characters  ;  but  the  page  is  too  exten- 
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sive,  and  the  handwriting  is  on  too  grand  a  scale,  even  for  the 
giants  of  the  Scandinavian  Walhalla  to  have  executed  them. 
Sceptics  and  shallow  wits,  trying  to  be  merry  at  the  expense 
of  the  glacial  theory  of  Buckland  and  Agassiz,  when  first  pro- 
mulgated, attributed  the  grooved  and  polished  surfaces  to  the 
"rutting  of  cart-wheels,  the  scratching  of  hob-nailed  boots,  or 
the  sliding  of  the  caudal  corduroys  of  Welshmen,"  Familiarity 
with  the  effects  of  ice  in  the  Alps,  and  in  the  arctic  regions  at 
the  present  day,  furnish  the  geologist  with  a  saner  explanation 
of  these  mysterious  markings  ;  and  they  are  now  universally 
ascribed  to  the  sliding  of  glaciers  over  the  rocks.  The  modus 
operandi  is  almost  too  obvious  to  require  description.  The 
under  surface  of  every  glacier  is  roughened  with  sand  or  im- 
prisoned masses  of  angular  stones,  which  polish  or  chisel  the 
rocky  bed  over  which  they  pass  by  the  weight  and  motion 
of  the  icy  stream  ;  and  there  cannot  be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
that  this  was  the  way  in  which  the  grooved  and  polished  sur- 
faces of  Scotland  were  produced,  though  the  glaciers  themselves 
have  ages  ago  disappeared.  Nor  are  these  glacial  sculptures 
capricious  and  irregular.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  distri- 
buted in  a  remarkably  symmetrical  manner,  running  in  one 
uniform  general  direction,  descending  into  the  hollows,  and 
mounting  over  the  protuberances  of  rocks  with  all  the  per- 
sistence and  i^urpose  of  an  Indian  trail.  They  radiate  from  the 
highest  grounds  in  the  interior  to  the  lower  regions  and  the 
sea-coasts,  always  curving  round,  and  accommodating  them- 
selves to  the  trend  of  the  principal  valleys  and  glens.  Those 
of  Aberdeenshire,  according  to  Lyell,  point  to  the  south-east ; 
those  of  the  valley  of  the  Forth  at  Edinburgh,  from  west  to 
east,  and  higher  up  the  same  valley,  at  Stirling,  from  north- 
west and  south-east,  as  they  should  do  if  the  ice  had  followed 
the  line  of  what  is  now  the  principal  drainage ;  while  in 
Sutherland  they  point  northwards,  and  in  Argyleshire  west- 
wards. The  uniform  direction  of  all  these  markings,  from  the 
higher  mountain  plateaus  in  the  centre  of  Scotland,  out  through 
the  great  valleys  and  tributary  glens  that  radiate  from  them 
to  the  different  sea- coasts,  seems  to  establish  the  opinion  formed 
by  Agassiz  after  his  tour  in  this  country  in  184<0,  that  the 
Grampians,  at  the  period  of  extreme  cold,  higher  by  several 
thousand  feet  than  they  are  now,  were  swathed  in  one  great 
winding-sheet  of  ice,  sending  down  to  the  sea-shores  their 
accumulations  of  snow  in  the  form  of  glaciers,  just  as  Mont 
Blanc  and  the  other  lofty  summits  of  the  Pennine  Alps  send 
down  the  superfluous  snows  that  fall  upon  them  at  this  very 
day,  in  the  form  of  icy  streams,  into  the  midst  of  green  corn- 
fields and  sunny  pine  forests  in  the  valleys  of  Switzerland. 
Another  proof  of  the  glacial  epoch  in  Scotland  is  derived 
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from  what  are  called  erratic  boulders.  These  are  blocks  of  stone 
of  varying  dimensions  and  mineral  structure,  diflfering  widely 
in  character  from  the  prevailing  rocks  of  the  districts  in  which 
they  are  found,  convincing  even  the  most  unreflecting  that 
they  must  have  been  transported  from  a  distance.  They  are 
found  almost  everywhere  in  this  country,  in  every  valley  and 
moorland,  sometimes  crowded  together  like  the  ruins  of  some 
colossal  castle,  sometimes  standing  alone,  and  not  unfrequently 
buried  beneath  the  soil  and  exposed  only  when  the  ground  is 
trenched.  In  many  a  Highland  pass  they  appear  perched  as 
if  suddenly  arrested  in  their  downward  course  on  some  pre- 
carious point,  where  the  slightest  push  would  topple  them  over 
into  the  gulf  beneath.  On  many  a  mountain  ridge  they  lie 
along  the  sky-line  at  intervals  as  regular  as  the  stepping  stones 
across  a  brook,  while  the  dark  shadows  deflected  from  their 
sides,  when  the  summer  moon  rises  over  the  ridge,  impart  a 
weird  wild  aspect  to  the  scene.  The  traveller  sometimes 
comes  upon  a  single  specimen,  a  Cyclopean  mass,  weighing  it 
may  be  hundreds  of  tons,  lying  like  a  stranded  leviathan  on 
the  sea  shore,  or  planted  like  the  side  of  a  cottage  in  the 
middle  of  a  meadow  or  corn-field,  miles  away  from  all  other 
rocks.  The  logan,  or  rocking  stones,  reckoned  among  the  prin- 
cipal natural  curiosities  of  many  districts,  so  nicely  balanced 
at  one  point,  upon  projecting  rocks  of  different  mineral  cha- 
racter, that  the  finger  of  a  child  can  sway  them  backwards  and 
forwards  without  detaching  them  from  their  pivots,  are  fre- 
quently erractic  blocks  left  there  by  natural  agencies.  Nay, 
those  strange  British  Sphinxes,  now  generally  considered  to  be 
the  relics  of  Druidical  temples,  used  for  purposes  of  worship 
and  sacrifice  by  the  aborigines  of  the  land,  are  many  of  them 
boulders,  differing  widely  from  the  stones  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. It  has  long  been  matter  of  astonishment  how  such 
huge  blocks  of  stone  could  be  transported  from  the  nearest 
quarry,  many  miles  distant,  to  the  place  of  erection,  and  the 
supposition  commonly  entertained  is,  that  the  ancient  Britons 
were  acquainted  with  mechanical  contrivances  unknown  to  us; 
though  the  more  plausible  solution  of  the  difficulty  would  be, 
that  they  found  them  ready  to  their  hand  on  the  proposed  site 
of  the  temple.  Blocks  of  granite  may  be  seen  lying  on  the  old 
red-sandstone  of  Forfarshire  ;  masses  of  gneiss  amid  the  trap 
rocks  and  coal  basins  of  Fife ;  boulders  of  hornblende,  or 
primary  limestone,  in  the  Silurian  valleys  and  on  the  hillsides  of 
Dumfriesshire.  On  the  highest  summits  of  the  Sidlaw  hills, 
formed  of  sandstone  and  shale,  may  be  seen  huge  angular 
fragments  of  mica  schist,  from  three  to  fifteen  feet  in  diameter, 
which  must  have  been  carried  at  least  fifteen  miles  from  the 
nearest  Grampian  rocks  from  which  they  could  have  been 
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detached ;  and  those  who  have  ascended  the  south  side  of 
Schiehallion,   must  have  seen   a  huge  mass   of  red  granite, 
weighing  upwards  of  thirty  tons,  wedged  in  a  hollow  at  a 
height  of  2000  feet,  which,  as  the  hill  itself  is  composed  of 
limestone   and    quartz,   must    have   come    from  the   nearest 
granite  mountain,  forty  miles  distant  as  the  crow  flies.     So 
common  and  abundant  are  these  travelled  stones  in  almost 
every  part  of  Scotland,  that  one  of  the  most  arduous  operations 
connected  with  the  reclaiming  of  moors  and  other  waste  lands,  is 
the  removing  of  them ;  and  in  the  few  localities  where  they  are 
not  now  found,  the  very  dykes,  houses,  and  macadamised  roads, 
composed  as  they  are  of  boulder  fragments,  testify  of  their 
former  existence.     The  striking  appearance  of  these  boulders 
attracted  attention  from  the  earliest  times,  and  gave  them  a 
prominent  place  in  the  fabulous  annals  of  an  imaginative  people. 
The  wisest  heads  among  our  ancestors  were  sorely  puzzled 
to  account  for  them  ;  no  natural  causes  with  which  they  were 
acquainted  could  solve  the  riddle.     The  winds,  even  the  tre- 
mendous hurricanes  of  those  days  which  played  with  the  thickest 
Scotch  fir  as  Hercules  played  with  Omphale's  distaff,  could  not 
have  rolled  these  huge  masses  of  stone  before  them ;  the  waters 
even  in  their  reddest  flood  and  fury  could  not  have  transported 
them  to  such  long  distances  over  level  valleys  and  plains,  or 
scattered  them  along  a  mountain  ridge,  far  above  the  water-shed. 
In  the  failure  of  all  satisfactory  natural  causes,  it  was  easy  to 
suppose  that  they  had  a  supernatuial  origin.     In  many  parts 
of  the  Highlands,  the  belief  is  still  pretty  prevalent  that  there 
was  once  a  race  of  mysterious  beings  called  Finns,  of  enormous 
stature  and  strength,  coeval  with  the  primitive  inhabitants  of 
these  islands.     Though  possessed  of  supernatural  powers,  they 
were  subject  to  human  passions,  often  waging  war  with  each 
other,  to  revenge  some  insult  or  agression,  and  employing  masses 
of  rock  torn  from  the  cliffs  as  weapons  of  oflfence.     From  neigh- 
bouring heights,  or  the  summits  of  lofty  hills,  scores  of  miles 
apart,  they  hurled  these  rocks  at  each  other,  and  some  reached 
the  mountain  ridges,  and  some  fell  short  in  valleys.     Often  the 
creels  in  which  they  carried  their  ammunition  on  their  backs 
proved  too  frail  to  support  the  ponderous  mass  ;  a  leak  would 
be  produced,  and  a  stone  drop  out  here  and  there  as  they 
marched  on,  and,  at  last,  by  some  unlucky  hitch,  the  bottom 
would  give  way,  and  the  whole   contents  would  fall  to  the 
ground,  and  form  the  natural  cairns  frequently  seen  on  the 
sides  of  hills.     Human  beings  not  unfrequently  came  in  for  a 
share  of  these  formidable  missiles.    Many  a  rock  was  hurled  at 
the  mill  and  the  miller's  house,  for  disturbing  by  the  noise  of 
the  clapper,  the  slumbers  of  a  Finn  living  in  the  adjoining  hill ; 
though,  fortunately,  the  missile  frequently  missed  its  mark,  and 
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fell  harmlessly  in  the  meadow  or  corn  field,  where  it  remained 
a  significant  warning  to  all  offenders  in  future.  Such  were  the 
first  theories  on  the  subject  of  boulders.  A  more  philosophic 
age  required  a  less  imaginative  explanation.  Judging  from  the 
analogy  of  the  ice-borne  blocks  of  Switzerland  at  the  present 
day,  the  boulders  of  Scotland  were  originally  masses  of  rock, 
detached  by  the  effects  of  the  weather  from  the  lofty  mountain 
precipices  in  the  interior,  and  falling  on  the  glaciers  that  flowed 
down  the  coasts,  were  deposited  by  them  at  various  heights 
and  distances  along  their  course.  The  logan  stones,  and  the 
rocks  perched  precariously  on  precipitous  points,  were  gently 
left  there  by  the  final  thawing  of  the  glaciers  that  slowly  bore 
them  from  the  higher  recesses  of  the  mountains.  Some  boulders 
found  along  the  sea  shore,  and  on  lowland  plains  and  hills, 
may  have  had  a  different  mode  of  transport.  They  were  in  all 
probability  carried  by  icebergs  and  pack  ice,  drifting  from  the 
north,  which,  as  they  grounded  and  grated  along  the  shores  and 
sea-bottoms,  deposited  in  the  course  of  many  ages  their  rocky 
ballast  over  wide  marine  areas  that  had  previously  been  land, 
and  are  now  once  more  recovered  from  the  deep,  forming  the 
fertile  plains  of  the  Lothians,  and  the  gently  undulating  hills 
in  the  south  of  Scotland.  The  floating  power  of  large  masses 
of  ice  is  enormous.  Dr  Sutherland,  who  accompanied  Captain 
Penny  to  the  arctic  regions,  observed  upon  a  small  island  in 
Wellington  channel,  a  block  of  granite,  that  measured  sixteen 
feet  in  length,  and  must  have  contained  at  least,  186  tons  of 
solid  rock.  He  calculated  that  a  cube  of  ice,  forty  feet  across 
the  side,  could  easily  have  carried  off  this  burden  in  water 
seven  fathoms  deep.  He  often  saw  icebergs  a  hundred  feet 
high  tumbling  about  in  the  sea,  so  laden  with  rocks  and  stones, 
that  the  ice  itself  was  almost  invisible.  When  the  Baltic 
breaks  up  every  year  in  spring,  we  have  a  spectacle  presented 
to  us,  somewhat  similar  to  what  must  have  once  taken  place 
on  our  own  shores,  masses  of  granite  imbedded  in  the  loose  ice 
being  carried  by  the  currents  to  great  distances,  and  scattered 
along  the  coasts.  Such  facts  as  these  were  surely  sufficient  to 
convince  the  most  incredulous  of  the  glacial  origin  of  the  strange 
fragments  of  rock  strewn  over  our  valleys,  hills,  and  sea-shores. 
And  yet,  after  all,  some  people  are  very  stolid  in  such  matters. 
We  remember  seeing  a  shrewd  old  Highlander,  a  character 
in  his  way,  on  one  occasion  lifting  a  heavy  granite  boulder 
from  his  cart,  beside  a  gate,  of  which,  when  dressed,  it  was  to 
form  part  of  a  pillar.  Proud  of  our  superior  knowledge,  we 
were  imprudent  enough  to  tell  him  in  course  of  conversation, 
that  that  block  of  granite  had  been  first  brought  to  the  district 
on  the  back  of  a  stream  of  ice.  "  Deed  Sir,"  he  replied,  pufiing 
and  blowing  away  at  bis  bard  task,  "  I  wish  we  had  sic  carriers 
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noo,  for  me  and  ma  auld  nag  are  getting  gey  tired  o'  carryin' 
granite."  Unabashed  by  this  want  of  sympathy,  we  proceeded 
to  explain  the  whole  facts  of  the  case,  and  when  we  ended,  he 
looked  up  with  a  knowing  leer,  "I  winna  say  it's  exacly  a  lee, 
but  I'll  no  beheve  a  minister  himsel,  when  he  tells  me  sic 
havers.  The  stanes  were  created  where  I  faund  them,  and 
that's  a'  aboot  it." 

Another  proof  of  the  past  occupation  of  this  country  by 
glaciers,  is  derived  from  the  existence  of  terminal  moraines  in 
many  of  our  valleys.  These  moraines  are  mounds,  round,  coni- 
cal, or  semicircular  in  shape,  and  of  varying  sizes,  composed 
of  a  confused  mixture  of  clay,  gravel,  sand,  and  angular  or 
unworn  stones  of  different  mineral  character,  somewhat  like 
the  rubbish  heap  of  a  quarry.  Such  accumulations  of  ddbris 
detached  from  the  surrounding  precipices  by  frost  or  avalanches, 
or  ground  from  the  rocks  underneath  by  the  friction  of  the  ice, 
every  glacier  at  the  present  day  pushes  before  it  as  it  moves 
on,  wrinkling  up  the  solid  earth  in  its  front,  and  leaves  behind 
it  on  retiring.*  In  many  of  the  Highland  valleys  they  are  as 
perfect  as  those  of  the  Glaciers  du  Bois  and  of  the  Rhone  at 
the  present  day.  There  are  splendid  specimens  of  moraines  in 
Glenfalloch,  above  Loch  Lomond,  and  among  the  wild  recesses  of 
the  Cuchullin  hills  in  the  island  of  Skye,  in  the  valleys  and 
tributary  glens  of  Ben  More  and  Schiehallion.  In  some  of  the 
remoter  valleys  in  the  north,  the  educated  eye  can  see  lessen- 
ing moraines,  arranged  one  within  the  other,  proving  that  the 
glaciers  which  had  formed  them  had  gradually  decreased  in 
size,   and  retreated  up  the  mountain  side.     Sometimes  they 

*  We  are  indebted  to  Mr  Rinks'  valuable  observations  in  Greenland  for  an 
explanation  of  many  of  the  phenomena  of  glacier  action  in  this  country, 
formerly  inexplicable  on  the  analogy  of  Swiss  or  Norwegian  glaciers.  In  the 
existing  state  of  Greenland,  we  find  all  the  conditions  of  our  problem  solved,  an 
enormous  stretch  of  country,  completely  covered  with  a  gigantic  ice-cake,  no 
less  than  1000  feet  thick,  slowly  pressing  outwards  to  the  sea,  where  it  breaks 
off  into  "calves"  or  icebergs,  that  are  every  year  floated  away  by  currents  in 
the  same  constant  direction,  "and  with  its  tremendous  pressure,  stripping, 
polishing,  and  streaking  tlie  rocks  over  which  it  glides,  just  like  a  common 
glacier,  only  in  so  much  greater  a  proportion  as  the  ice-cake  of  Greenland 
surpasses  any  glacier  of  Switzerland.  By  an  agency  like  this  was  produced 
those  huge  moraine  masses,  far  too  vast  to  have  been  produced  by  mere  separate 
valley  glaciers,  which  cover  many  parts  of  Scotland.  From  this  universal 
covering  of  moving  land- ice,  resulted  the  first  great  net-work  of  scorings  and 
scratchings,  as  well  as  the  moraine  masses  extending  out  to  the  edge  of  the 
sea.  Then  followed  a  diminution  of  the  glacial  intensity.  Instead  of  a  con- 
tinuous covering  of  ice,  there  were  separate  glaciers,  which  laboured  down 
from  the  various  mountain  slopes  into  the  open  valleys  at  their  feet  All  the 
loose  material  which  lay  in  their  way  they  bore  off  as  moraines,  either  along 
their  sides  or  in  front,  or  when  two  valleys  converged  as  medial  moraines. 
The  process  of  striation  thus  went  on  anew  in  all  these  valleys,  and  in  this 
way  two  different  sets  of  scratches,  lying  across  one  another,  might  sometimes 
be  produced" 
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fonn  long-curved  ridges,  like  ancient  earthworks  or  embank- 
ments made  to  dam  up  a  river,  divided  by  doods  into  separate 
hillocks,  and  crossing  the  entrance  of  valleys.  Such  forms  are 
not  very  common  in  Scotland  ;  but  they  are  suflficiently  re- 
markable in  a  few  places,  to  have  caused  the  general  appellation 
of  kames  to  be  applied  as  a  special  name  to  certain  localities. 
In  Canada,  such  ridges  run  across  the  country  for  many  miles, 
very  often  with  public  roads  formed  along  their  tops.  But 
nowhere  in  the  world  are  they  so  remarkable  as  in  Sweden,  of 
which  indeed  they  may  be  said  to  form  the  most  characteristic 
feature.  In  the  southern  and  more  level  districts  of  that 
country,  as  Mr  Robert  Chambers  informs  us,  they  extend  for 
hundreds  of  miles,  interrupted  only  by  the  passage  of  lakes 
and  rivers,  and  varying  in  height  from  thirty  to  nearly  a  hun- 
dred feet ;  and  there,  as  in  Canada,  on  account  of  the  dry 
footing  which  they  afford,  they  are  often  used  as  roads.  In 
every  district  where  erratic  boulders  and  ground  or  polished 
surfaces  of  rocks  attest  the  former  existence  of  glaciers,  there 
were  obviously  lateral  or  terminal  moraines ;  and  the  reason 
why  we  do  not  always  find  them  in  such  places  now,  is  owing 
to  the  ease  with  which  such  prominent  objects  may  be  removed. 
The  effects  and  remains  of  undoubted  glacier  action  have  been 
obliterated  in  many  parts  of  Scotland  by  the  improvements  of 
agriculture,  or  by  violent  floods  which  levelled  many  an  enor- 
mous mound,  and  scattered  its  materials  in  confused  and 
irregular  beds  over  the  river-plains.  The  kind  hand  of  nature 
has  smoothed  the  ruggedness  of  many  of  these  moraines,  and 
covered  up  their  desolation  from  prying  eyes,  with  her  beauti- 
ful garment  of  verdure.  In  Italy,  they  are  clothed  with  the 
golden  spikes  of  the  maize,  and  the  luxuriant  foliage  of  the 
vine  ;  while  the  moraines  of  extinct  glaciers  which  flowed 
down  from  the  perennial  snows  of  Mount  Hermon,  were  covered 
with  the  majestic  growth  of  the  far-famed  cedars  of  Lebanon. 
In  Scotland  nowhere  is  the  gi-ass  so  green,  or  the  primroses  and 
anemones  so  numerous  and  bright,  as  on  the  ancient  moraines, 
which  are  not  unfrequently  fringed  with  spontaneous  hazel 
bushes  and  fragrant  birches,  whose  snow-white  stems  and  airy 
tresses  glimmer  ghostly  in  the  moonlight.  So  prominent  and 
remarkable  a  feature  do  these  verdurous  hillocks  or  tomans 
make  in  the  scenery  where  they  occur,  that  they  have  been 
long  intimately  associated  with  the  superstitious  lore  of  the 
people.  They  were  supposed  by  our  poetical  ancestors  to 
be  fairy-knowes,  the  abodes  of  elves  or  shichen,  and  to 
hide  in  their  subterranean  recesses  golden  halls  and  gardens 
of  unfading  flowers,  stored  with  all  manner  of  beauties  and 
delights.  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  notes  to  the  "  Lady  of  the 
Lake,"  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  haunts  and  habits  of 
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these  semi-spiritual  beings,  from  whicli  it  appears  that  it  was 
no  uncommon  circumstance  for  the  belated  traveller — (if  gifted 
with  the  second  sight  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer) — to  see  a  troop 
of  them  in  the  moorland,  each  dressed  in  green  garments,  and, 
like  the  glow-worm,  seen  by  the  light  emanating  froni  herself, 
dancing  round  the  hillocks  to  the  sound  of  music  rising  out 
from  beneath  the  sod,  so  low  and  sad,  and  piercingly  sweet, 
that  he  who  heard  it  was  spell-bound  with  a  fearful  joy.  A 
superstition  somewhat  similar  to  this  may  be  traced  through- 
out the  whole  of  northern  Europe,  wherever  moraines  are 
found;  and  to  this  day  in  secluded  locahties,  far  from  the 
highways  of  knowledge,  there  is  nothing  that  can  thrill  and 
enchain  the  youthful  mind,  in  the  long  winter  evenings,  beside 
the  blazing  peat-fire,  so  effectually  as  the  supernatural  legends 
originally  suggested  by  the  relics  of  ancient  glacial  action. 
The  German  mythological  school,  of  which  Professor  Max 
Miiller  is  the  representative  in  this  country,  assert  that  all 
early  myths  and  superstitions  arose  from  personifying  natural 
agencies,  a  theory  which  the  examples  we  have  brought  for- 
ward go  far  to  substantiate.  The  boulders  and  moraines  which 
our  ancestors  saw  in  their  valleys  first  excited  their  wonder, 
and  from  wonder,  the  transition  was  easy  to  faith  ;  but  it  took 
many  a  long  year,  and  cost  many  a  severe  mental  struggle, 
before  faith  proceeded  to  knowledge,  and  issued  in  the  clear 
daylight  of  science.  It  is  a  strange  thought,  that  geology,  like 
its  sister  sciences,  astronomy,  which  sprung  from  astrology,  and 
chemistry  from  alchemy,  should  have  its  origin  in  a  mytho- 
logical root,  and  that  the  first  attempts  to  explain  its  superficial 
phenomena  in  this  country,  should  have  been  associated  with 
the  religious  belief  of  the  people  ;  just  as,  in  our  own  times, 
its  rapid  progress  and  diffusion  are  greatly  due  to  the  con- 
nection, real  or  supposed,  between  it  and  Divine  revelation. 
There  may  be  some  gentle  poetical  souls  who  regret  this  dis- 
enchantment of  nature,  and  would  prefer  the  vision  and  the 
faculty  divine  to  the  cold  material  law  of  science  ;  but  the 
mournful  voice  has  gone  forth  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  "  Great 
Pan  is  dead,"  and  there  is  not  a  single  nook  now  to  shelter  any 
of  his  orphaned  race.  Science  and  philosophy  have  preached 
an  effectual  crusade  against  all  spiritual  agencies ;  the  Don 
Quixote  of  geology  has  discomfited  the  last  windmill  of  fancy. 
There  are  no  fairies  now  to  make  their  homes  in  our  green 
hillocks,  and  entertain  us  with  music  and  dance  in  the  mid- 
summer moonlight.  The  elfins  have  disappeared,  except  the 
traditional  banshee  that  still  clings  to  dissipated  Irish  families  ; 
the  Finns  have  departed,  disgusted  with  our  manufactories ; 
the  witches  have  all  been  exorcised,  and  the  land  has  rest. 
Even  the  old  stories  of  the  nursery  have  lost  their  power  to 
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frighten  or  charm,  for  Sindbad,  and  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  and 
the  Babes  in  the  Wood,  have  all  been  explained  away,  and  our 
infant  philosophers  will  smile  in  contempt  at  the  mention  of 
wizards  and  brownies,  and  speak  of  a  ghost  as  an  "  optical 
illusion."  Lessons  on  objects,  books  on  botany  and  geology, 
experiments  in  chemistry,  which  generally  end  in  singing  hair 
and  setting  fire  to  pinafores,  and  creating  an  abominable  smell, 
are  the  sole  things  that  now  enrich  our  world  of  children's 
wonder  and  delight.  But  let  us  beware,  lest  in  this  eager  and 
praiseworthy  attempt  of  a  material  age,  to  release  the  mind 
from  the  thraldom  of  ancient  superstition,  we  banish  the  false 
and  the  true  together,  and  elevate  "  that  philosophical  god,  the 
law  of  nature,"  to  the  throne  of  our  hearts,  from  which  we  have 
expelled  the  spiritual  agencies  of  our  forefathers,  which,  after 
all,  were  only  the  distorted  reflections  of  a  solemn  and  endur- 
ing reality. 

Another  proof  of  the  ancient  existence  of  glaciers  in  Scotland, 
is  derived  from  the  peculiar  appearance  of  many  of  its  lakes  and 
mountain  tarns.  The  beds  of  these  lakes  shew  every  mark  of 
having  once  been  scooped  out,  deepened,  and  filled  with  glaciers ; 
while  their  lower  ends  are  confined  by  mounds  of  earth,  and 
angular  and  smoothed  and  striated  blocks  of  stone,  the  glacial 
origin  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  mistake.  During  the  time 
of  the  glaciers'  melting,  the  water  accumulated  behind  these 
dams,  and  formed  deep  clear  lochs,  into  which  the  drainage  of 
the  surrounding  hills  now  flows.  The  particles  ground  from 
the  rocks  by  the  glacier,  or  carried  along,  by  the  streams  that 
descended  the  hill  sides,  were  deposited  in  these  quiet  basins  ; 
and  hence  the  origin  of  those  brown  inland  post-glacial  clays, 
found  at  all  elevations,  disappearing,  however,  as  we  advance 
into  the  quartzose  districts.  The  dripping  blue  glacial  clays, 
found  in  many  places  resting  immediately  on  the  scratched 
surface  of  the  rock,  at  a  maximum  height  of  450  feet,  and  yield- 
ing invariably,  when  exposed  to  the  surface,  large  clumps  of 
tussilago,  are  on  the  other  hand  of  marine  formation,  and  were 
probably  formed  by  the  destruction  of  Silurian  limestones  and 
schists,  carried  down  by  muddy  rivers  from  the  inland  ice,  and 
deposited  when  the  waters  of  the  sea  were  sufficiently  still. 
In  dry  summers,  when  the  level  of  Loch  Lomond  is  lower  than 
usual,  grooved  and  poUshed  rocks  may  be  seen  in  many  places 
along  its  shores  ;  while  the  beautiful  islands  that  diversify  its 
surface,  with  their  varied  charms  of  wood  and  rock,  such  as 
Inchcailleach,  Inchcroin,  Inchlonaig,  exhibit  the  polished 
rounded  bosses  produced  by  the  action  of  ice,  called  roches, 
moutonnSes,  shewing  that  the  whole  of  that  immense  area 
of  twenty  thousand  acres,  from  Balloch  to  Inverarnan,  bounded 
by  the  majestic  ridges  of  Arrochar  and  Ben  Lomond,  was 
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once    occupied   by   an    enormous    glacier   that   flowed   down 
from  the  wild   recesses   of  Glenfalloch.      That  long   line  of 
ancient  lakes,  some   of  them  filled  up  with    peat  and  shell 
marl,   and   others,  as    Lochs   Clunie   and  'Marlee,   still   open 
sheets  of  water,  separated   from  each   other  by  ridges   and 
moraines,  from   fifty   to   seventy  feet  high,   extending   from 
Dunkeld,  through  the  Stormont,  past  Blairgowrie  and  Coupar- 
Angus,  then  through  the  deepest   depression  of  the  Sidlaw 
Hills,  beyond  Forfar  to  Lunan  Bay,  owe  their  origin,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  to  the  effects  of  ice — are  in  fact  sup- 
posed to  mark  the  course  of  a  great  glacier  descending  from 
the  Athole  mountains  to  the  German  ocean,  and  by  which,  at 
a  later  period,  the  principal  water  drainage  of  the  country  was 
effected.    There  were,  of  course,  no  lakes  in  this  country  during 
the  glacial  epoch,  for  the  same  reason  that  there  are  no  lakes  in 
Greenland  at  the  present  day,  because  the  whole  country  was 
frozen  and  swathed  in  thick-ribbed  ice ;  but  it  is  an  opinion 
pretty  generally  entertained  by  geologists,  that  there  is  an 
intimate  connection,   owing  to  the  causes  above  alluded  to, 
between   the   glacial   period   and   a   predominance   of  lakes. 
Scotland  is  eminently  the  land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood. 
Every  glen  has  its  stream,    every  valley  its  river,  and  every 
moor  its  tarn ;  and  no  country  can  boast  of  finer  lakes  than 
those  broad  sheets  of  transparent  blue,  set  at  frequent  intervals 
over  the  land,  to  mirror  the  glory  of  sunset,  and  the  crimson 
flush  of  the  heather  hills,  and  to  gather  around  them  all  that 
is  grandest  and  fairest  of  nature's  gifts.     From  the  summit  of 
Ben  Nevis  or  Ben  Macdhui,  on  a  clear  summer  afternoon,  we 
see  a  score  or  two  of  lakes  gleaming  out  in  the  sunshine  from 
hidden  depths  and  recesses,  amid  the  billowy  ocean  of  moun- 
tains, and  truly  it  is  a  grand  spectacle,  worth  all  the  fatigue  of 
the  ascent.     But  could  we  survey  the  scene  from  the  same 
lofty  eminence  during  the  comparatively  warm  period  that 
succeeded  the  glacier  epoch,  when  the  glaciers  vanished  from 
the  valleys,  and  hung  suspended  like  frozen  waterfalls  far  up 
the  mountain  sides,  we  should  see  hundreds  of  lakes  flashing 
around  us  from  every  point  of  the  horizon, — from  little  tarns, 
a  mile  or  two  in  circumference,  to  sheets  of  water  broader  and 
larger  than  Loch  Lomond  or  Loch  Tay.     The  whole  scene, 
with  its  labyrinths  of  land  and  water,  mountain  islands  and 
ribbings  of  rocky  precipices,  would  present  a  somewhat  similar 
appearance  to  the  tortuous  coast-line  of  Norway  at  the  present 
day.     The  reason  why  many  of  these  lakes  have  disappeared 
from  localities  that  suggest  to  the  most  unobservant  their  for- 
mer existence  is  sufficiently  plain.     The  streams  which  flowed 
from  them  gradually  cut  a  passage  for  themselves  down  to  the 
base  of  the  moraines,  which  formed  their  confining  barriers,  and 
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thus  completely  drained  them  ;  or,  we  may  suppose  the  waters 
swollen  during  a  flood  bursting  their  boundaries,  deluging  the 
country,  and  scattering  the  moraines  in  wild  ruin  far  and  near, 
as  was  the  case  in  the  famous  Holmfirth  flood,  or  the  debacle  in 
the  valley  of  Bagnes.  It  was  probably  during  this  predomin- 
ance of  lakes  that  the  lacustrine  dwellings,  first  discovered  a  few 
years  ago  in  Switzerland,  were  erected  in  this  country  by  the  pri- 
mitive inhabitants.  Although  the  remains  of  these  curious  struc- 
tures have  as  yet  been  found  only  in  a  few  places  in  Britain,  it  is 
most  likely  that  they  were  very  generally  diffused,  as  the  cha- 
racter of  the  country  necessitated  that  mode  of  architecture, 
being  covered  either  with  water  or  dense  swampy  forests, 
choked  up  with  impenetrable  underwood,  and  haunted  by  wild 
beasts.  When  the  peat-filled  basins  of  ancient  lakes  among 
the  hills  are  gradually  dug  up  for  fuel,  we  may  expect  to  find 
more  relics  of  this  singular  people,  and  to  acquire  more  enlarged 
and  correct  ideas  of  their  habits  and  customs.  In  the  mean 
time,  it  is  interesting  to  the  student  of  folk-lore  to  trace  the 
origin  of  the  water-gods  and  nymphs  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and 
the  kelpies — those  semi-spiritual  amphibious  creatures,  which 
figure  so  largely  in  Celtic  and  Scandinavian  mythology — to 
their  prototypes  in  the  lake- dwellers,  whose  groups  of  dwell- 
ings, built  on  piles,  studded  almost  every  lake  of  Europe  at  the 
time  that  Abraham  and  Lot  were  journejdng  from  Haran  to 
Canaan. 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting  proofs  of  the  glacial  epoch 
in  Scotland  are  those  derived  from  our  Alpine  or  Highland 
flora,  a  small  but  peculiar  colony  of  plants,  numbering  about  a 
hundred  different  kinds,  growing  at  the  present  day  on  the 
sides  and  summit  of  every  hill  that  is  higher  than  two  thousand 
feet,  and  none  of  which  are  found  in  the  intermediate  plains 
and  valleys.  The  most  casual  and  uneducated  glance  will  at 
once  recognise  them  as  eminently  typical  of  lofty  regions  and 
a  stern  excessive  climate.  They  generally  form  dense  tufted 
masses,  with  small  moss-like  foliage,  and  flowers  unusually 
large,  creeping  over  bare  and  desolate  places  where  no  other 
plants  could  exist,  growing  on  the  brink  of  cold  mountain 
springs,  or  hiding  themselves  in  the  moist,  shady  crevices 
of  the  highest  rocks.  If  you  ascend  the  high  hills  in  early 
summer,  you  will  find  them  putting  forth  their  brilliant  blossoms 
through  the  very  heart  of  the  snow-wreath,  which  they  melt  in 
a  ring  around  them  by  the  warmth  of  their  vitality  ;  and  dur- 
ing their  brief  period  of  growth,  they  hasten  to  put  forth  leaf 
after  leaf,  and  flower  after  flower,  crowding  beauty  upon  beauty, 
as  if  there  were  no  time  to  lose,  so  that  when  the  early  snow  of 
September  falls  upon  their  elevated  haunts,  the  purposes  of 
their  short  Kves  are  accomplished,  and  it  kindly  covers  up  their 
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dead  and  withered  remains  with  its  spotless  winding-sheet. 
Like  the  dazzling  halo  round  the  hoary  head  of  a  saint  is  the 
glory  with  which  they  crown  the  bleak  and  storm-scalped 
mountain  summit  during  the  pomp  and  pride  of  their  summer 
life.  This  Highland  flora  is  acknowledged  to  be  of  arctic  origin, 
being  identical  with  the  plants  which  clothe  the  Scandinavian 
ranges,  and  the  level  plains  of  Greenland  and  Lapland.  But 
how  and  when  did  they  come  to  this  country  ?  Their  exodus 
was  so  systematic  and  so  general  that  we  must  obviously  leave 
out  of  the  question  the  ordinary  natural  agencies  by  which  plants 
are  diffused  as  totally  inapplicable.  The  cause  or  causes  that  left 
them  in  gradually  decreasing  numbers,  at  parallel  heights  from 
iSpitzbergen  to  Switzerland,  must  have  been  uniform  and  long- 
continued,  as  well  as  have  operated  on  a  gigantic  scale.  We  know 
of  no  mode  of  accounting  for  it,  except  by  the  beautiful  theory  of 
the  late  Edward  Forbes.  He  supposed  this  descent  of  arctic 
vegetation  to  Scotland,  to  have  taken  place  during  the  glacial 
period  :  icebergs,  and  floating  masses  of  ice,  which  are  well 
known  to  be  sometimes  loaded  with  stones  and  earth,  contain- 
ing the  germs  or  growing  specimens  of  plants,  being  the  means 
of  transport.  To  suit  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  how- 
ever, the  theory  of  Forbes  requires  a  little  modification.  If  we 
suppose  a  new  glacial  period  to  come  slowly  on,  and  then  pass 
away,  we  shall  follow  the  migration  more  readily.  To  use  the 
words  of  Darwin,  "  As  the  cold  came  on,  and  as  each  more 
southern  zone  became  fitted  for  arctic  beings,  and  ill-fitted  for 
their  former  more  temperate  inhabitants,  the  latter  would  be 
supplanted,  and  arctic  productions  would  take  their  place. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  more  temperate  regions  would,  at  the 
same  time,  travel  southward,  unless  they  were  stopped  by 
barriers,  in  which  case  they  would  perish.  The  mountains 
would  become  covered  with  snow  and  ice,  and  their  Alpine  in- 
habitants would  descend  to  the  plains.  By  the  time  the  cold 
had  reached  its  maximum,  we  should  have  a  uniform  arctic 
fauna  and  flora,  covering  the  central  parts  of  Europe,  as  far 
south  as  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  and  even  stretching  into 
Spain.  As  the  warmth  returned,  the  arctic  forms  would  retreat 
northwards,  closely  followed  up  in  their  retreat  by  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  more  temperate  regions,  and  as  the  snow  melted 
from  the  bases  of  the  mountains,  the  arctic  forms  would  seize 
on  the  thawed  and  cleared  ground,  always  ascending  higher 
and  higher  as  the  warmth  increased,  whilst  their  brethren  were 
pursuing  their  northern  journey.  Hence,  when  the  warmth 
had  fully  returned,  the  same  arctic  species  which  had  lately 
lived  in  a  body  together  on  the  lowlands  of  Europe,  would  be 
left  isolated  on  distant  mountain  summits,  having  been  exter- 
minated on  all  lesser  heights,  and  in  the  arctic  regions." 
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There  is  no  space  left  to  notice  in  detail  the  fauna  of  the 
glacial  period,  whose  relics  are  found  in  Scotland.  Suffice  it 
to  say  in  general  terms,  that  in  the  superficial  deposits  of  many 
places  may  be  seen  shells  which  are  now  found  in  a  living 
state  only  among  the  dreary  solitudes  around  the  Pole.  Col- 
lections of  sea-shells  of  an  arctic  type  lie  in  situ  at  great  dis- 
tances from  the  present  coast-line,  and  at  considerable  heights 
above  the  present  sea-level.*  A  few  of  these  glacial  shells 
have  survived  to  this  day,  and  may  be  found  in  abundance  along 
our  sea-shores,  of  which  the  common  Cyprcea  Islandica — used 
in  Greenland  as  a  lamp — is  the  most  familiar  example.  Of  ani- 
mals of  higher  organisation  connected  with  this  period,  such  as 
the  mammoths,  gigantic  elks,  and  other  deer,  remains  in  this  coun- 
try are  principally  confined  to  the  Norfolk  coast,  and  the  caves  of 
Derbyshire,  Yorkshire,  and  Somersetshire.  In  Scotland,  how- 
ever, the  bones  of  the  rein-deer,  and  other  auimals  peculiar  to  the 
arctic  regions,  and  incapable  of  enduring  the  warmth  of  climate 
that  has  existed  in  this  country  during  historical  times,  have 
been  found  in  one  or  two  places.  The  brown  bear,  at  present 
restricted  to  the  north  of  Europe,  was  an  inhabitant  of  this 
country  during  the  glacial  epoch  ;  and  there  is  evidence  to 
prove  that  in  Scotland  it  lived  less  than  a  thousand  years  ago. 
Up  to  the  middle  of  last  century,  the  capercailzie,  or  great 
cock  of  the  woods,  the  largest  member  of  the  gi-ouse  family, 
abounded  in  our  woods.  It  has  now  disappeared  completely  ; 
and  though  it  is  common  in  Norway,  it  has  not  revisited  its 

*  At  altitudes  varying  between  300  and  600  feet  occur  shell- beds,  consisting 
of  loose  heaps  of  entire  or  broken  shells,  almost  pure,  or  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  very  fine  sand  ;  and  these  seem  to  bo  of  littoral  origin,  from  the 
entire  absence  of  deep-sea  species,  and  to  have  been  formed  on  the  shores  of 
shallow  bays,  where  their  sheltered  position  preserved  them  from  being  swept 
away  and  scattered  during  the  subsequent  elevation  of  the  land.  At  lower 
heights,  from  200  to  350  feet  above  the  sea,  may  be  found  clay-beds  of  later 
origin,  containing  shells  scattered  at  wide  intervals,  and  usually  entire  and 
well  preserved ;  and  these  beds  seem  to  have  been  formed  in  deep  water,  for 
all  its  species  belong  to  the  deep-sea  zone.  Still  later  shell-beds  are  found  at 
lower  elevations,  which  are  of  littoral  formation,  have  almost  entirely  lost  the 
arctic  character  peculiar  to  the  higher  and  older  beds,  and  abound  in  well- 
known  species,  common  at  the  present  day  along  our  coasts.  Such  facts  as 
these  warrant  the  inference  that,  during  the  post-pliocene  period,  arctic  shells 
prevailed  along  our  sea  shores,  which  at  a  later  period  gradually  retired  to  the 
far  north,  and  were  replaced  by  species  characteristic  of  warmer  latitudes, 
which  now  constitute  so  large  a  part  of  our  marine  fauna.  A  most  interesting 
discovery  of  true  old  glacial  beds,  containing  arctic  shells,  has  recently  been 
made  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Brown,  near  the  harbour  of  Elie,  in  the  basin 
of  the  Forth.  Several  of  them  are  new  to  the  British  glacial  deposits,  one 
being  found  only  near  Spitzbergen,  in  80'' north  latitude;  and  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  very  markedly  deep  water  species,  now  occurring  in  boulder 
clay  above  high-water-mark,  they  clearly  indicate  that  the  whole  sea  bed  of 
the  Firth  must  have  been  considerably  raised.  Similar  glacial  beds,  inter- 
spersed with  the  characteristic  shells  of  the  arctic  regions,  were  previously 
dibcovered  by  Mr  Smith  of  Jordan  Hill  in  the  basin  of  the  Clyde. 
\ 
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former  haunts  in  this  country,  shewing  how  strictly  even  birds 
of  powerful  wing  confine  themselves  to  areas  within  which 
physical  barriers  first  restrained  them.     We   have  reason  to 
suppose  that  this  magnificent  bird  frequented  the   forests  of 
birch,  hazel,  and  Scotch  fir,  which  clothed  the  land  before  the 
last  great  depression  of  the  glacial  period,  and  the  remains  of 
which  have  been  found  in  many  places  underlying  the  boulder 
clay.     After  having  lived  for  thousands  of  years  in  this  country, 
it  disappeared  with  the  destruction  of  the  great  Caledonian 
forest,  the  cones  of  which  formed  its  prmcipal  food.     To  the 
same  cause  we  may  attribute   the  considerable  amelioration 
that  has  since  taken  place  in  the  climate  of  the  central  part  of 
Scotland,  and  also  the  extinction  of  several  sub- Alpine  plants 
peculiar  to  the  Norwegian  woods,  once  common  in  the  shade 
of  our  primeval  forests,  of  which  the   large  belled  heather, 
called  Menziesia,  and  the  arctic  Rasp  were  the  latest  and  the 
most   beautiful  survivors.      In  the  highest   solitudes  of  the 
Grampian  hills  still  linger  the  Alpine  hare  and  the  ptarmigan, 
both  of  which  came  down  to  this  country  before  or  during  the 
glacial  epoch  from  their  original  centres  of  distribution  in  the 
arctic  regions.     They  owe  their  preservation  through  all  the 
changes  of  geological  periods  and  the  peculiar  dangers  of  his- 
torical times  to  their  powers  of  adapting  themselves  to  various 
conditions  and  circumstances.     The  one  changes  the  colour  of 
its  plumage,  and   the  other  of  its  fur  from  mottled  grey  in 
summer  to  pure  white  in  winter ;  and  this  provision  not  only 
regulates  the  temperature  of  their  bodies,  according  to  the 
changes  of  the  season,  but  by  assimilating  them  to  the  prevail- 
ing colours  of  the  scenes  amid  which  they  live,  enables  them 
to  elude  the  keen  eyes  of  their  numerous  enemies.     The  mar-, 
vellous  history  of  these  creatures  invests  them,  in  the  eyes  of 
every  thoughtful  naturalist,  with  an  almost  human  interest ; 
though  the  sportsman,  intent  only  upon  filling  his  bag,  makes 
light  of  the  sentiment.     Denizens  many  ages  ago  of  the  low- 
land valleys,  they  have  betaken  themselves,  like  those  savage 
races  of  mountaineers  that  have  been  driven  up  to  their  lofty 
fortresses  by  conquering  tribes,  to  the  barest  and  bleakest 
summits  of  the  higher  hills,  from  which  further  escape  is  im- 
possible, and  there  they  carry  on  the  struggle  of  existence  still, 
with  the  courage  of  despair,  but  all  in  vain.     Everything  is 
against  them — ^the  stern,  relentless  forces  of  nature,  as  well  as 
the  cruel  mercies  of  man  ;  and  in  the  revolution  of  a  few  more 
centuries,  they,  as  well  as  our  Alpine  plants,  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, vanish  from  our  country,  and  with  them  the  Jast  living 
relics  of  the  great  age  of  ice.     Of  the  probability  of  man's 
existence  during  this  period  we  shall  say  only  one  word.     The 
most  diligent  search  has  failed  to  find  any  human  remains 
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or  implements  Id  Scotland  that  can  be  dissevered  from  the 
oldest  nations  that  shew  relation  with  actual  history.  The 
climate  of  the  glacial  epoch,  we  may  well  suppose,  was  too 
severe  for  the  hardiest  savage,  even  though  gifted  with  ten 
times  the  elasticity  of  constitution  and  power  of  resistance  to 
extremes  of  hunger  and  cold  possessed  by  the  modern  Esqui- 
maux of  Melville  Island.  And  this  circumstance  alone  is 
sufficient  to  throw  discredit  upon  all  the  attempts  that  have 
been  made  to  connect  the  age  of  man  with  that  of  the  huge 
pachyderms  that  lived  during,  or  immediately  subsequent  to, 
the  glacial  epoch.  The  conditions  of  life  then  existing  could 
only  have  been  adapted  to  the  very  lowest  intellect — an 
intellect  scarcely  higher  in  grade  than  that  of  a  monkey,  or 
any  other  unreasoning  animal ;  and  from  such  a  miserable 
mental  infancy,  we  are  perfectly  justified  by  all  analogy  in 
maintaining  that  mankind  never  could  have  developed  them- 
selves by  any  process  of  self-discipline,  however  slow  and 
gradual,  even  into  the  very  lowest  types  of  existing  civilisation. 
We  prefer,  as  far  more  reasonable  and  probable,  to  accept  the 
Bible  account  of  the  origin  and  date  of  our  race,  confirmed  as 
it  is  by  the  structure  of  the  earliest  languages,  the  earliest 
forms  of  society,  the  earliest  ranges  of  human  thought,  and 
by  the  traditions  of  all  primitive  nations.  We  prefer  to  be- 
lieve that  man  was  ushered  upon  the  world's  stage,  not  in  a 
savage,  but  in  a  highly  cultivated  state,  requiring  such  a  sur- 
rounding of  external  circumstances  as  the  Garden  of  Eden 
presented — a  condition  of  things  which  supposes  the  glacial 
epoch  and  all  geological  revolutions  long  over,  and  the  aspect  of 
the  earth  to  have  been  very  much  what  it  is  at  present.  It  is 
assuredly  not  among  the  flints  of  Abbeville,  or  the  skulls  of 
Engis  and  Neanderthal  that  we  are  to  seek  for  the  origin  of 
the  human  race ;  these  are  only  proofs  that  a  part  of  mankind 
fell  from  a  high  original  condition  into  barbarism  at  a  com- 
paratively early  stage  of  human  history.  Universal  history, 
tradition,  and  geology,  as  well  as  revelation,  confirm  the  words 
of  Job,  "  Inquire,  I  pray  thee,  of  the  former  age,  and  prepare 
thyself  to  the  search  of  their  fathers,  for  we  are  but  of  yester- 
day." H.  M. 
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Art.  VI. — Dr  Newman. 

Apologia  pro  Vita  sua :  being  a  reply  to  a  Pamphlet  entitled,  "  What,  then, 
does  l)r  Newman  meanV  By  John  Henry  Newman,  D.D.  Seven 
Parts  and  Appendix.     London.     1864. 

THIS  is  a  very  interesting  production.     It  is  an  apology  for 
Dr  Newman's  Life,  in  the  shape  of  a  sketch  of  it.     The 
interest  does  not  attach  to  the  main  point  debated  between 
Mr  Kingsley  and  Dr  Newman ;  or  does  so  in  only  a  subordi- 
nate degree.     That  point  was,  whether  Dr  Newman  had  not 
committed  himself  to  doctrines  which  sanction  deception  and 
insincerity  ;  those  doctrines,  in  short,  which  we  commonly  call 
Jesuitical :  and  further,  whether  there  were  not  Jesuitical  and 
dishonest  doings,  chargeable  upon  him  in  point  of  practice, 
tending  to  strengthen  the  presumption  that  he  held  and  taught 
the  doctrines.     The  main  material  for  this  charge,  and  in  par- 
ticular for  the  latter  branch  of  it,  was  sought  in  that  portion  of 
his  life  during  which  he  was  still  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England,  though  already  propagating  doctrines  which,  in  effect, 
led  himself  and  others  to  Rome.     These  impeachments,  set 
forth  with  Mr  Kingsley's  usual  vigour,  had  to  be  met.     Dr 
Newman  has  met  them  with  great  animation,  and  we  think  on 
the  whole  with  success.     We  do  not  admit,  indeed,  that  Dr 
Newman  is  entitled  to  cry  out  quite  so  loudly  as  he  does,  of 
violence  and  wrong,  on  the  ground  of  the  suspicions  regarding 
him.     We  may  explain  presently  why  we  think  so.     It   is 
enough  to  say  now,  that  a  mind  so  subtle  as  his  will  inevitably 
get,  and  did  get,  into  courses  which  look  extremely  dishonest ; 
and  his  procedure  not  only  suggested  that  idea,  but  had  all  the 
damaging  effect  on  the  Church  of  England  of  a  plot,  a  mine 
sprung  upon  her  by  those  who  professed  to  serve  her.     Earnest 
minds  of  other  parties,  in  that  communion,  could  not  fail,  there- 
fore, to  be  in  the  highest  degree  irritated  and  offended.     Still 
it  must  always  be  remembered  how  largely  men  may  them- 
selves  be  deceived  or  confused,   who  seem  to  be  deceiving 
others  ;  and  this  consideration  is  peculiarly  applicable  when  no 
motive  of  personal  interest  can  be  imputed  as  the  spring  of  the 
course  adopted.     As  the  case  stands  now,  in  the  light  of  the 
singular  unveiling  of  his  mind  which  Dr  Newman  has  presented, 
nobody,  we  imagine,  will  be  disposed  to  make  any  further  impu- 
tations on  his  personal  honesty.     There  may  have  been  ground, 
for  all  that,  for  very  severe  blame,  and  very  lively  indignation. 
But  it  will,  probably,  be  universally  conceded  that,  if  his  act- 
ings, as  directed  from  his  position,  were  of  the  most  singular 
kind,  that  may  be  traced  to  causes  diflferent  from  any  want  of 
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integrity,  or  any  purpose  to  deceive.  We  purposely  state 
the  matter  first  in  this  negative  way.  We  hasten  to  add,  and 
it  is  only  due  to  Dr  Newman  to  say  it,  that  his  autobiography 
(as  we  may  call  it)  conveys  to  the  reader  an  impression  of 
real  candour,  and  presents  the  picture,  besides,  of  a  very  attrac- 
tive mind.  After  reading  it,  one  can  well  understand  Blanco 
White's  description  of  its  author,  as  "  the  amiable,  the  intel- 
lectual, the  refined  John  Henry  Newman."  Many  who  are  far 
enough  from  liking  his  opinions  or  his  public  conduct,  and  who 
will  like  them  none  the  better  for  what  they  find  here,  will  yet 
retain,  we  believe,  a  feeling  of  kindliness  for  him  who  has 
entrusted  them  through  these  pages  with  this  outpouring  of  his 
confidence.  This  we  feel  and  say,  although  we  by  no  means 
believe  that  either  pure  indignation  or  pure  simplicity  lay  at 
the  bottom  of  the  outpouring.  With  visible  adroitness,  Mr 
Kingsley's  assault  is  employed  as  the  occasion  for  utterances 
and  reflections,  which  are  meant  to  sway  men's  minds  on  ques- 
tions far  more  important  than  those  which  respect  the  consis- 
tency and  integrity  of  either  combatant. 

Still,  on  the  personal  question,  as  regards  personal  integrity, 
Dr  Newman  is  successful  And  this  is  a  great  gain.  We  must 
fight  in  this  world ;  and  against  Dr  Newman  and  his  associates 
in  the  Church  of  Rome  the  fight  must  be  to  the  death.  But  it 
is  a  great  thing  to  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  throwing 
dirt.  It  does  sometimes  become  a  duty  to  propel  that  unsa- 
voury missile  at  those  to  whom  it  belongs.  We  are  glad  that 
Dr  Newman  has  made  good  his  right  to  be  encountered  hence- 
forth with  more  knightly  weapons.  We  say  this  for  himself 
As  for  the  casuists  of  his  church,  whose  defence  he  has  had  to 
undertake  in  a  general  way,  we  make  no  such  admission.  The 
main  charges  against  the  moral  teaching  of  the  Jesuit  casuists, 
and  of  Liguori  as  their  follower,  are  not  to  be  got  over  by  means 
of  the  expedients  which  do  duty  once  again  in  Dr  Newman's 
pages. 

But,  as  we  have  said,  the  main  interest  of  the  publication  is 
not  tied  to  these  issues.  When  Dr  Newman  began  to  consider 
how  Mr  Kingsley's  charges  were  to  be  met,  he  speedily  made 
up  his  mind,  he  tells  us,  that  there  was  only  one  way  of  doing 
it  likely  to  be  effective.  Mr  Kingsley  had  asked  what  he 
meant ;  and  had  implied,  or  seemed  to  imply,  that  his  meaning 
had  not  borne  upright  proportion  to  his  saying  and  doing.  Dr 
Newman,  therefore,  resolved  to  retrace  his  whole  mental  history. 
He  would  shew  how  his  opinions  had  come,  had  grown,  had 
been  modified.  He  would  reveal  the  reactions  occasioned  in 
his  mind  by  all  the  personal  and  party  events  which  had 
moulded  his  history.  And  then  he  would  await  the  public 
verdict  on  his  integrity  ;  whether  he  had  not  at  least  been 
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upright,  however  strange  men  might  still  think  the  course  of 
his  Opinions,  and  the  successive  positions  which  he  had  occu- 
pied. The  result  lies  before  us.  Now,  in  doing  this,  Dr  New- 
man has  revealed  the  progress  of  a  remarkable  mental  history, 
worth  following  for  its  own  sake.  He  has  retraced  the  steps  of 
a  very  remarkable  ecclesiastical  movement,  as  these  are  remem- 
bered and  regarded  by  one  who  was  long  its  leader  and  prophet. 
He  has  exhibited  the  great  modern  questions,  religious,  or  bor- 
dering on  religion,  which  occupy  the  minds  of  thinking  men, 
as  these  appeared  to  himself  and  his  friends,  and  wrought  upon 
them.  He  sometimes  makes  statements,  and  throughout  his 
Apologia  he  implies  convictions,  as  to  the  way  in  which  these 
questions  must  be  met,  as  to  the  ultimate  issues  into  which 
they  will  resolve,  and  the  principles  that  will  prove  decisive. 
These  convictions  of  his,  stated  or  implied,  have  a  special 
cogency  from  the  mode  in  which  they  are  presented.  They 
appear  not  as  mere  dialectical  positions,  but  in  the  closest  con- 
nection with  the  workings,  and  driftings,  and  distresses  of  a  very- 
able  and  cultivated  mind ;  they  appear  as  verified  in  a  life 
which  they  have  moulded  ;  they  are  certified  to  be  forces  with 
which  men  who  will  think  must  reckon,  by  the  experience  of 
one  for  whom  they  proved  too  strong.  The  result  into  which 
they  all  converge  is  that  stated  in  p.  322,  viz.,  that  a  perfectly 
consistent  mind  must  embrace  either  Atheism  or  Catholicism. 
"  I  am  a  Catholic  by  virtue  of  my  believing  in  a  God."  This 
is  the  old  alternative  of  the  Romish  controversialists.  But 
here  it  reappears  with  a  fresh  interest  and  force.  For  it  is  as 
if  he  said,  "  I  at  least  have  found  that  this  is  the  ultimate  ques- 
tion. I  don't  debate  it.  I  simply  set  before  you  the  track  of 
mental  history,  pursued  for  thirty  years  nearly,  along  which  I 
found  myself  led  or  driven,  till  I  finally  surrendered  to  that 
alternative." 

These  are  the  real  sources  of  the  interest  attaching  to  the 
book.  Some,  chiefly  those  who  have  already  received  a  special 
preparation,  may  be  influenced  by  it  in  the  direction  of  Rome. 
By  others  it  will  be  taken — it  has  already  been  taken — as  a 
reductio  ad  absurdum  of  revealed  religion.  "There  is  no 
tenable  position,  on  the  hypothesis  of  positive  Christianity,  ex- 
cept moving  on,  however  unwillingly,  to  the  infallible  church 
and  the  infallible  see.  Do  that,  which  means  of  course,  simply, 
Shut  your  eyes  and  open  your  mouth.  Or,  if  you  will  not  do 
that,  give  up  positive  Christianity,  and  be  content  with  as  much 
deism  of  a  Christianised  sort  as  philosophy  and  history  can  save 
for  you."  While  these  diverging  morals  will  be  drawn  from 
the  book  by  different  parties,  all  will  regard  it  as  affording  a 
curious  experimental  illustration  (the  experimentum,  certainly, 
not  in  corpore  vili)  of  the  religious  pathology  aiid  physiology 
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of  the  time.  It  is  a  remarkable  psychological  study,  and  a 
remarkable  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  modern  ques- 
tions, or  rather  old  questions  in  their  modern  forms,  have  in- 
fluenced and  may  yet  influence  certain  minds. 

Nothing,  surely,  can  be  more  striking  and  strange  than  the 
parallel,  which  every  one  instantly  draws,  between  the  brothers, 
Francis  Newman  of  the  "  Phases  of  Faith,"  and  John  Henry 
Newman  of  this  "Apologia."  Both  of  them  able  and  accom- 
plished men,  both  of  them  so  earnest  and  so  open  to  great 
questions,  both  of  them  so  set  on  giving  effect  to  their  convic- 
tions, both  beginning  life  under  the  influence, — to  all  appearance 
then  the  deep  and  genuine  influence, — of  religion  in  its  evangeli- 
cal or  Calvinistic  form,  both  moving  off  so  decidedly  from  their 
original  ground,  though  in  directions  so  different,  each  reaching 
a  landing-place,  apparently  final,  from  which  he  looks  back  on 
the  original  position  of  both,  as  on  a  quite  alien  and  hostile 
region,  and  each  publishing  to  the  world  his  mental  history, 
his  sorrows  and  his  aspirations,  and  in  effect  saying,  "Do  not 
look  on  this  as  a  mere  debate  of  arguments,  bear  the  burden 
and  share  the  conflict,  follow  me  into  this  search  for  truth,  and 
feel  the  force  of  the  currents  that  are  running  in  these  regions, 
enter  into  these  questions  as  they  exercise  human  beings,  as 
they  exercised  me  ;  and  then  say  whether  any  other  course, 
any  other  landing-place,  was  possible  for  me,  or  is  reasonable 
for  you."  It  is  very  plain,  indeed,  to  those  who  read  atten- 
tively, that  each  rates  the  value  of  the  reason  that  lies,  or  is 
supposed  to  lie,  in  his  experience,  a  world  too  high.  Still  these 
biographies,  and  that  of  Blanco  White,  form  a  group  that  will 
often  be  referred  to  by  the  future  historian  of  the  religious  his- 
tory of  the  English  mind  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

John  Henry  Newman  was  born  in  the  year  1801.  He  was 
religiously  brought  up,  and  "  taught  to  take  great  delight  in 
reading  the  Bible ;"  but  no  decisive  convictions  were  formed 
till  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age.  Then  a  change  came.  It  was 
due  partly  to  the  conversation  and  sermons  of  a  clergyman  who 
is  not  named,  but  still  more  to  the  books  which  he  put  into  his 
hands,  which  were  "of  the  school  of  Calvin."  One  was  by 
Romaine  ;  but  the  writings  which  made  the  deepest  impression 
were  those  of  Thomas  Scott  of  Aston  Sandford.  "  To  him,"  he 
says,  "  humanly  speaking,  I  almost  owe  my  soul."  The  change 
which  then  took  place  was  no  slight  one.  Dr  Newman  still 
speaks  of  it  with  solemnity  as  "  the  inward  conversion  of  which 
I  was  conshjous,  and  of  which  T  still  am  more  certain  than  that 
1  have  hands  or  feet."  Connecting  his  experience  with  the 
doctrines  he  had  received  from  those  writers,  he  believed  that 
the  change  "  would  last  into  the  next  life,  and  that  I  was  elected 
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to  eternal  glory."  The  doctrines  of  election  and  perseverance 
were  afterwards  resigned,  or  faded  out  of  his  mind,  apparently 
when  he  was  at  the  university.  There  is  no  evidence,  as  far 
as  we  have  observed,  of  his  having  received  then,  or  afterwards, 
any  deep  impression  from  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  as 
usually  presented  by  evangelical  writers.  But  he  permanently 
retained  "  impressions  of  dogma,"  especially  the  fundamental 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  a  profound  sense  of  the  reality  of 
the  Divine  existence,  as  the  existence  to  which  his  own  stood 
related  ;  also  "the  facts  of  heaven  and  hell,  divine  favour  and 
divine  wrath,  the  justified  and  the  unjustified."  "  The  Catholic 
doctrine  of  the  warfare  between  the  city  of  God  and  the  powers 
of  darkness,"  he  derived  from  Law's  "  Serious  Call."  These 
were  the  main  results  ;  and  from  this  time,  he  tells  us,  he  has 
given  a  full  inward  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punish- 
ment, as  delivered  by  our  Lord  himself  From  Milner's  "Church 
History,"  and  from  "  Newton  on  the  Prophecies,"  he  drew  two 
other  elements  of  the  religious  thinking  of  those  early  days. 
Milner  depicts  at  large  the  character  of  those  fathers  whom  he 
judged  to  be  exemplary  Christians,  and  makes  large  extracts 
from  their  writings,  treating  them  as  examples  of  godliness  in 
the  several  ages  of  the  church,  and  Newman  acquired  a  great 
respect  and  liking  for  them.  Newton  impressed  him  with  a 
clear  conviction  that  the  pope  was  antichrist,  an  idea  which 
his  imagination,  at  least,  did  not  get  rid  of  till  1843.  Dr  New- 
man regards  these  two  impressions  as  inconsistent  with  one 
another,  and  as  involving  the  elements  of  all  the  mental  con- 
flicts of  his  later  years.  For  how  could  those  fathers  be  bright 
examples  of  Christian  holiness,  how  could  even  some  popes  be 
of  the  number,  and  yet  the  church  be  ruled  by  antichrist,  in 
the  person  of  the  pope  ?  We  do  not  think  the  answer  so  very 
difficult  as  Dr  Newman  seems  to  think,  but  we  must  not  stray 
into  matter  of  this  kind. 

Romaine,  Tliomas  Scott,  Joseph  Milner,  and  Bishop  Newton, 
— these  "  sound  "  authors  were  the  guides  of  his  youth  ;  nor 
does  he  seem  to  have  varied  materially  from  the  path  which 
they  recommended,  until  he  was  pretty  well  through  his  Uni- 
versity course.  We  should  be  very  glad  to  see  a  boy  of  ours 
take  to  these  authors,  nor  should  we  think  him  very  ill  pro- 
vided for  with  those  for  his  favourites,  for  that  time.  But  it 
does  strike  us  ,as  noteworthy  that  he  seems  to  have  found 
nothing  beyond  these,  m  the  same  line,  no  deeper  or  more 
varied  development  of  the  same  general  views  of  Scripture 
teaching.  There  is,  at  all  events,  no  evidence  that  his  mind, 
able  and  susceptible  as  it  was,  met  with  anything  further,  in 
that  line,  than  the  Romaine,  Scott,  Milner,  and  Newton,  that 
had  been  his  friends  at  fifteen.     This  is  the  impression  one 
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receives  from  the  Apologia,  and  it  is  the  very  conclusion  we 
should  have  drawn  from  his  theological  writings.  We  should 
never  gather  from  them  that  Dr  Newman  had  at  any  time 
attained  a  real  intelligence  of  the  Reformation  theology,  in  the 
connection  of  its  teaching,  and  as  it  exercised  the  minds  of 
learned  and  able  men  at  successive  periods.  His  friends  do  not 
seem  to  have  felt  the  importance  of  providing  for  the  wants  of 
his  opening  mind  in  this  way.  Oxford  was  not  likely,  of  its 
own  accord,  to  supply  them  in  this  way.  Views  partly  Arminian, 
and  partly  of  the  old  high  church  type,  were  dominant  then  in 
the  books  and  in  the  men.  Accordingly  the  distinctively 
**  evangelical "  element  of  his  earlier  views  was  quietly  ousted, 
or,  as  he  phrases  it,  "  faded  away."  This  portion  of  his  history 
has  innumerable  parallels,  and  a  very  obvious  moral. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  his  history,  it  is  necessary  to  notice 
some  curious  characteristics  of  his  boyhood,  which  he  records 
with  much  openness.  Before  the  change  which  he  experienced 
at  fifteen,  he  had  a  strong  tendency  to  superstitious  fancies,  and 
a  habit  of  crossing  himself  when  he  went  into  the  dark,  a  habit 
for  the  origin  of  which  he  is  unable  to  account,  and  which  he 
cannot  trace  to  any  specific  Romish  influence.  Moreover,  he 
had  strongly  developed  that  hypothetical  scepticism,  which 
sometimes  visits  thoughtful  and  imaginative  boys,  and  sets 
them  a  day-dreaming.  His  imagination  ran  upon  magical 
powers  and  the  like.  "  I  thought  life  might  be  a  dream,  or  I 
an  angel,  and  all  this  world  a  deception,  my  fellow-angels,  by 
a  playful  device,  concealing  themselves  from  me,  and  deceiving 
me  with  the  semblance  of  a  material  world,"  p.  56.  That  this 
was  not  a  mere  passing  trait,  appears  from  other  statements. 
For  instance,  the  strong  impressions  of  his  conversion  had  some 
influence  "  in  isolating  me  from  the  objects  which  surrounded 
me,  in  confirming  me  in  my  mistrust  of  the  reality  of  material 
phenomena,  and  making  me  rest  in  the  thought  of  two,  and 
two  only,  supreme  and  luminously  self-evident  beings — myself 
and  my  Creator,"  p.  59.  Nor  did  this  tendency  fail  to  find 
nourishment  and  room  for  exercise  at  later  dates.  At  the 
university  (probably  about  1823),  he  derived  from  "  Butler's 
Analogy,"  of  all  books  in  the  world,  a  confirmation  of  his  views. 
"The  very  idea  of  an  analogy  between  the  separate  works  of 
God,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  system  which  is  of  less 
importance  is  economically  or  sacramentaliy  connected  with 
the  more  momentous  system,  and  of  this  conclusion  the  theory 
to  which  I  was  inclined  as  a  boy,  viz.,  the  unreality  of  material 
phenomena,  is  the  ultimate  resolution,"  p.  67. 

In  1827,  the  "  Christian  Year,"  then  newly  out,  strengthened 
the  tendency  to  this  mode  of  contemplation,  this  "Berkeleyism," 
p.  78.     It  found  fresh  encouragement  in  the  study  of  the  phi- 
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losophy  of  the  Alexandrian  fathers,  pp.  88-90.  From  them, 
also,  he  learned  to  regard  all  the  laws  and  phenomena  of  nature 
as  maintained  and  administered  by  the  agency  of  angels;  as  in 
his  Michaelmas  sermon  of  1834, — "  Every  breath  of  air,  and 
ray  of  light  and  heat,  every  beautiful  prospect,  is,  as  it  were, 
the  skirts  of  their  garments,  the  waving  of  the  robes  of  those 
whose  faces  see  God,"  p.  91. 

Moreover,  the  fathers  have  held  that  some  of  the  angels 
who  fell  are  not  so  far  fallen  as  the  prince  of  evil ;  and  as 
Daniel  speaks  of  each  nation  as  having  its  guardian  angel,  so 
in  1 837  Dr  Newman  begins  to  regard  those  less  fallen  spirits 
as  the  animating  principles  of  many  institutions,  races,  and 
the  like.  "  Take  England,  with  many  high  virtues,  but  a  low 
Catholicism.  It  seems  to  me  that  John  Bull  is  a  spirit  neither 
of  heaven  nor  hell,"  p.  92. 

So  also,  in  1838,  he  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  Real 
Presence,  with  a  view  to  place  that  doctrine  on  an  intellectual 
basis.  "  The  fundamental  idea  is  consonant  to  that  to  which 
I  had  been  so  long  attached ;  it  is  the  denial  of  the  existence 
of  space,  except  as  a  subjective  idea  of  our  minds,"  p.  152. 

This  thread,  in  short,  runs  through  his  whole  mental  history. 
The  validity,  the  certainty  of  the  phenomenal,  is  doubted  or 
denied  ;  the  forces,  or  causes,  suggested  by  the  phenomenal 
world,  and  implied  in  it,  are  disdained ;  and  the  nowmena 
resorted  to,  to  serve  as  the  reality  underlying  all  this  phantas- 
magoria, are  of  the  fanciful  description  now  stated.  Dr  New- 
man tells  us  how  the  Alexandrian  fathers  captivated  him. 
But  had  he  lived  in  their  days,  surely  heresiology  would  have 
included  a  Neandrine  sect  of  Gnostics,  with  a  battalion  of 
aeons,  able  to  outdo  those  of  Valentinus  or  Basilides.  We 
ought,  we  suppose,  to  be  glad  that  Dr  Newman  is  a  contem- 
porary luminary,  and  is  no  worse  heretic  than  he  is.  And  yet 
we  cannot  stifle  a  feeling  of  regret  that  it  is  for  ever  impossible 
to  have  introduced  among  those  unsatisfactory  shadows,  Nous, 
and  Bythos,  and  Mixis,  and  Makaria,  and  Patrikos,  and  Me- 
trikos,  and  the  Demiurge,  and  Achamoth,  and  Jaldabaoth,  and 
so  on,  that  stalwart  "angel"  of  questionable  character  and 
doubtful  antecedents,  John  Bull.  It  is  not  unreasonable 
to  think  that  Dr  Newman  might  have  got  away,  not,  indeed, 
into  Gnosticism,  but  into  some  fanciful  form  of  infidelity,  but 
for  the  strong  sense  of  God,  and  the  need  of  reconciliation  to 
him,  with  which  he  had  been  visited.  Whether  the  conscious- 
ness of  danger  on  that  side  did  not  lead  him  to  lean  all  the 
more  to  another,  which  he  thought  safer,  is  a  question  we  need 
not  discuss  just  now. 

We  have  anticipated  the  date  of  many  of  these  developments  ; 
we  return  to  the  period  of  Dr  Newman's  university  career.     We 
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have  seen  already  that  the  associations  he  formed,  and  the 
influences  he  experienced  then,  dislodged  a  portion  of  his  early 
impressions,  and  they  implanted  other  views,  more  in  the  line 
of  his  subsequent  career.  Archbishop  Sumner's  "  Apostolical 
Preaching"  delivered  him  from  Calvinism.  Hawkins,  after- 
wards Provost  of  Oriel  (to  whom  he  owed  much  as  regarded 
mental  culture),  taught  him  by  his  university  sermon  on  tra- 
dition, that  Scripture  was  not  meant  nor  fitted  to  teach  doctrine, 
but  only  to  prove  it  when  it  had  been  taught  by  another 
authority,  viz.,  by  the  church,  through  his  creeds,  formularies, 
&c.  The  Rev.  W.  James  taught  hira  Apostolical  Succession 
"  about  the  year  1823  ....  in  a  walk  round  Christ  Church 
meadow."  Butler's  Analogy,  besides  the  conclusion  referred  to 
a  little  ago,  yielded  him  another  fruit  ;  for  as  "  probability  is 
the  guide  of  life,"  he  inferred  that  probabilities  may  be  regarded 
as  in  certain  circumstances  divinely  designed  to  lead  us  to  a 
strength  of  conviction,  a  certitude,  beyond  their  own  logical 
value  as  evidence.  From  Whately  he  derived  a  strong  impres- 
sion of  the  corporate  character  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
the  evils  of  Erastianism.  All  these  principles  were  essential 
points,  or  grounds  of  his  subsequent  system.  Yet,  although  he 
had  received  all  these  into  his  mind,  he  was  according  to  his 
own  impression  verging  towards  "  liberalism"  during  the  years 
1824)-1827.  The  only  important  indication  in  that  direction 
which  he  specifies  is,  that  he  learned  from  Blanco  White  freer 
views  on  the  subject  of  inspiration,  than  were  then  usual,  which 
for  all  that  appears  he  still  retains.  His  liberalism  was  pro- 
bably a  tendency,  due  to  Whately 's  influence,  to  prefer  the 
philosophical  and  historical  mode  of  view  to  the  dogmatic,  a 
tendency  which  he  now  thinks  might  have  led  him  into  ration- 
alism. At  all  events,  his  liberalism  was  not  destined  to  go  far. 
"Illness  and  bereavement"  awoke  him  in  1827.  And  then 
came  the  political  commotions,  which,  agitating  all  men's  minds 
and  bearing  not  indirectly  on  Christianity  and  the  church, 
induced  many  to  revise  the  course  of  public  action  they  had 
been  pursuing.  They  gave  a  quite  new  direction  to  Newman's. 
Here  there  occurs  a  curious  illustration  of  the  kind  of  impulses 
which  often  determined  Dr  Newman.  He  had  been  a  sup- 
porterjof  Catholic  Emancipation.  The  Tory  government  now 
proposed  a  measure  of  emancipation.  In  consequence  of  this, 
at  the  general  election  in  1829,  Sir  Robert  Peel's  return  for  the 
university  of  Oxford  was  vehemently  opposed  by  those  who 
disapproved  of  his  new  course.  To  the  amazement  of  many, 
Newman  was  found  enlisted  among  Sir  Robert's  keenest 
opponents.  The  only  pretence  of  a  reason  he  gives  for  it,  is 
that  he  thought  Peel  ought  not  to  carry  the  university  round 
on  a  great  public  question  like  that,  by  his  mere  ipse  dixit. 

\ 
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Seeing  Peel  had  come  round  to  Dr  Newman's  views,  surely  it 
might  have  been  thought  that  Newman  would  do  his  best  to 
carry  over  the  university  also.  But  he  gives  the  truer  reason 
when  he  remarks,  "  Also  I  had  come  under  the  influence  of 
Keble  and  Froude."  He  was  beginning  no  doubt  to  distrust 
and  dislike  the  "  liberalism,"  whose  ultimate  range  he  could 
not  see,  and  which  had  little  affinity  to  his  strong  religious  con- 
victions. In  union  with  these  two  friends,  he  eagerly  embraced 
another  basis  and  another  line  of  action.  He  describes  the 
way  in- which  each  of  these  remarkable  men  impressed  and 
influenced  him ;  the  one  full  of  the  poetry  of  Christian  asso- 
ciations as  these  grew  up  around  the  institutions  and  the  modes 
of  thought  of  the  early  church  ;  the  other  full  of  the  idea  of  the 
church  as  it  existed  in  the  middle  ages,  dominating  the  world, 
beating  down  the  pretensions  of  secular  ambition,  and  bridling 
the  wild  beast  man  with  a  strong  hand.  Newman  had  already 
received  into  his  mind  many  of  the  elements  of  his  later  scheme. 
But  now  it  was  that  it  began  to  put  itself  firmly  together,  and 
to  rule  him.  Now  he  began  to  read  the  fathers  regularly 
through  ;  now  he  laid  the  foundations  of  his  work  upon  the 
Arians  ;  and  now,  most  important  of  all,  he  "  began  to  take 
antiquity  as  the  true  exponent  of  Christianity  and  the  basis  of 
the  Church  of  England,"  probably,  as  he  now  thinks,  under  the 
guidance  of  Bishop  Bull's  writings. 

As  these  principles  became  dominant  in  his  mind,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  with  what  feelings  he  saw  the  stream  running 
as  it  then  ran,  in  secular  and  ecclesiastical  politics  ;  how  he 
chafed  at  the  sight,  and  counted  that  a  life  might  be  well  spent 
in  the  labour  of  turning  it.  Tliat  was  the  time  when  popular 
rights  asserted  themselves  against  old  privileges,  and  seemed 
likely  to  sweep  away  every  thing  that  stood  on  any  ground  hut 
popular  right.  Then  all  institutions  were  put  to  trial  at  the 
bar  of  modern  opinion,  with  this  for  a  first  principle,  that  no 
form  of  religious  faith  should  be  allowed  to  claim  superiority 
over  any  other.  The  Church  of  England,  always  in  danger  of 
having  its  church  character  merged  in  that  of  a  great  State 
institute,  bound  to  follow  the  fluctuations  of  the  State,  was 
visibly  and  directly  threatened.  The  change  on  the  constitution 
of  Parliament,  in  virtue  of  the  admission  of  Roman  Catholics,  had 
told  upon  the  theory  of  legislation,  and  on  the  instincts  of 
public  men.  Parliament  was  no  more  a  Parliament  of  Estab- 
lished Churchmen.  It  was  now  to  legislate  as  representing 
all  faiths  as  well  as  mil  classes.  Yet  Parliament  still  legislate 
for  the  Church,  and  the  Crown,  advised  by  the  leader  of  Parlia- 
ment, was  the  presiding  ruler.  What  was  to  hinder  the  prin- 
ciple of  no  monopolies,  no  despotism  of  old  prejudices,  fair  play 
for  all  parties  and  all  opinions,  sweeping  into  the  church,  and 
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making  havoc  of  institutions  and  her  creed,  rendering  her  a 
mere  reflex  of  parliamentary  indifferentism  ?  Men  were  already 
making  it  their  mission  to  preach  up  the  unimportance  of 
dogma  in  Christianity,  and  to  advocate  the  widest  liberty  in  the 
church  and  universities  on  that  ground.  How  was  the  stream 
to  be  turned,  how  was  the  church  to  be  kept  from  being 
"liberalised"? 

Froude  was  an  invalid  at  this  time,  as  he  continued  to  be  till 
he  died.  He  went  abroad,  and  Newman,  who  was  also  in  feeble 
health,  accompanied  him.  During  this  foreign  sojourn,  the 
inward  fermentation  in  his  mind  went  on,  and  his  church  prin- 
ciples grew  to  be  at  once  his  leading  idea  and  his  ruling  passion. 
Away  from  the  scene  of  conflict,  unable  to  strike  in  with  voice 
or  pen,  he  was  constantly  hearing  of  the  progress  of  principles 
which  he  feared  and  detested,  and  his  imagination  aggravated 
both  the  intensity  of  the  evil  and  the  rapidity  of  its  growth. 
The  fearless  decision  of  Froude's  mind  reinforced  Newman's 
convictions,  and  gave  precision  to  his  ideas  of  the  practical 
effect  to  be  given  to  them.  He  imaged  to  himself  the  Church 
of  England  swamped  by  "  liberalism,"  and  turning  into  a  mere 
institute  of  indifferentism,  and  as  he  mused  the  fire  burned. 
A  prophetic  consciousness  of  a  mission  and  a  message  grew  on 
him,  till  he  was  weary  with  holding  in.  A  trumpet  call  should 
awake  the  church,  and  he  would  sound  it  ;  one  clear,  strong 
principle,  long  unheard,  or  only  muttered  in  half  applications, 
should  rouse  her  to  rise  and  roll  back  the  invaders,  furnishing 
her  with  courage  and  with  weapons  both.  The  thought  thrilled 
through  him  that  "  deliverance  is  wrought  not  by  the  many, 
but  by  the  few."  Exoriare  aliquis  sounded  in  his  ears.  Froude 
and  he  began  the  Lyra  Apostolica  in  Rose's  British  Magazine, 
and  chose  for  motto  the  words  of  Achilles,  "  You  shall  know 
the  difference,  now  that  I  am  back  again."  Southey's  Thalaba 
("  Remember,  Destiny  hath  marked  thee  from  mankind ") 
floated  before  his  mind.  As  the  consciousness  of  a  message, 
and  the  presentiment  of  a  destiny  increased,  it  played  strange 
pranks  with  his  health.  Sick  in  Sicily,  he  refused  to  give 
directions  for  the  case  of  his  death.  "  I  shall  not  die,"  he  said, 
"  for  I  have  not  sinned  against  light,  I  have  not  sinned  against 
light."  "  I  have  never  been  able/'  he  remarks,  "  to  make  out 
at  all  what  I  meani."  But  it  is  plain  enough  what  it  meant. 
It  is  the  utterance  of  a  mind  conscious  that  it  hardly  knew 
where  it  might  be  led  by  the  principles  to  which  it  had  resigned 
itself;  conscious  of  not  having  exhausted  their  applications,  not 
satisfied  therefore  with  any  position  hitherto  occupied,  and  yet 
unable  to  resign  the  hope  of  reaching  some  unknown  land  of 
promise  in  future  years.  Indeed,  in  another  place  (p.  214),  Dr 
Newman  candidly  states,  that  he  must  have  had  for  years  a 
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latent  notion  that  his  mind  had  not  found  its  ultimate  rest,  and 
that  he  was,  in  some  sense,  on  a  journey ;  and  he  has  found 
memoranda  of  earlier  date  than  this  Italian  tour  in  which  he 
speaks  of  "  being  now  led  on  by  God's  hand  blindly,  not  know- 
ing whither  he  is  taking  me."  He  recovered,  and  while  still 
weak,  he  started  for  England.  One  morning  he  sat  on  his  bed 
and  sobbed ;  and  all  he  could  say  to  his  servant,  who  asked 
what  ailed  him,  was,  "  I  have  work  to  do  in  England."  After 
various  detentions,  he  got  off  from  Sicily  at  last ;  and,  while 
becalmed  in  the  Straits  of  Bonifacio,  wrote  the  lines  well  known 
to  many : — 

"  Lead,  kindly  Light,  amid  the  encircling  gloom, 

Lead  thou  me  on  ; 
The  night  is  dark,  and  I  am  far  from  home  ; 

Lead  thou  me  on : 
Keep  thou  my  feet ;  I  do  not  ask  to  see 
The  distant  scene ;  one  step  enough  for  me. 

"  I  was  not  ever  thus,  nor  prayed  that  thou 
Shouldst  lead  me  on  ; 
I  loved  to  choose  and  see  my  path  ;  but  now 

Lead  thou  me  on ! 
I  loved  the  garish  day,  and,  spite  of  fears, 
Pride'ruled  my  will :     Bemeraber  not  past  years ! 

"  So  long  thy  power  has  blest  me,  sure  it  still 

Will  lead  me  on  ; 
O'er  moor  and  fen,  o'er  crag  and  torrent,  till 

The  night  is  gone  ; 
And  with  the  morn  those  angel  faces  smile, 
Which  I  have  loved  long  since,  and  lost  awhile!" 

He  landed  in  England  in  July  1838. 

These  experiences  explain  well  enough  both  the  arrogance  of 
Tractarianism,  and  also  a  certain  tone  of  conscious  importance 
which  runs  through  the  Apologia,  He  was  a  man  of  destiny. 
"  You  sliall  know  the  difference,  now  that  I  am  back  again." 
Thalaba  is  Thalaba,  and  that  shall  be  seen  ;  therefore,  let  Eblis 
tremble.  Whether  Thalaba  has  not  gone  over  to  Domdaniel 
himself,  remains  a  question  between  him  and  a  great  part  of 
the  world.  But  whether  his  original  enterprise  was  not  a  huge 
blunder  on  the  part  of  "  Destiny  "  and  himself,  rising  out  of  the 
confidence  of  ignorance,  is  a  matter  about  which  there  can  be 
no  doubt  at  all,  for  Thalaba  himself  has  proved  it  under  his  hand. 

Now  began  the  Tractarian  movement,  and  it  ran  a  tolerably 
even  course  upon  the  same  rails  till  1840  or  1841.  Newman 
began  the  tracts,  and  he  undoubtedly  was  the  centre  of  the 
movement  during  this  period.  He  sets  forth  the  basis  on 
which  he  wrote  and  wrought  in  these  positions.  First,  the 
principle  of  dogma ;  that  there  is  a  positive  divine  teaching 
necessary  to  be  received  in  order  to  true  religion  ;  this  as  op- 
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posed  to  "  liberalism."  Second,  the  principle  of  the  church, 
i.  e.  that  it  is  a  part  of  necessary  dogma  to  hold  that  there  is  a 
visible  church,  with  sacraments  and  rites,  which  are  the  chan- 
nels of  invisible  grace.  Thirdly,  as  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
the  position  taken  at  first,  by  Newman  at  least,  was  that  the 
pope  was  antichrist ;  but  this  was  modified  to  holding  that 
there  is  something  very  unchristian  or  antichristian  about  the 
Church  of  Rome,  or  adhering  to  her,  the  main  gravamen  of 
her  offence  being  the  honours  which  she  sanctions  or  permits 
to  be  offered  to  the  Virgin  and  the  saints. 

It  would  be  equally  useless  and  tedious  to  dwell  now  upon 
the  teachings  of  Tractarianism.  It  is  worth  noticing,  however, 
that  all  along  Dr  Newman's  main  anxiety  seems  to  have  been 
about  the  third  principle  now  adverted  to,  i.e.  the  validity  of 
the  protest  against  Rome,  as  combined  with  the  rest  of  the 
teaching.  The  ground  taken  about  the  church  visible,  about 
the  way  of  salvation,  and  about  the  rule  of  faith,  was  sub- 
stantially Romish,  with  the  exception  that  the  doctrine  held 
about  the  infallibility  of  the  church  was  not  so  precise  or  clear. 
To  hold  such  ground,  and  yet  to  hold  a  protest  against  Rome, 
was  considered  to  be  the  "via  media"  between  Popery  and 
Protestantism.  Dr  Newman  admits  that  at  first  the  via  media 
was  expounded  inconsistently.  The  opposition  to  Rome  pro- 
fessed, and  in  some  sense  felt,  was  more  than  the  via  media, 
in  any  reasonable  construction,  could  justify.  The  via  media 
teaches  that  the  church,  for  many  ages  simply  one,  diverges  at 
last  into  various  branches,  chiefly  three,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Ang- 
lican ;  that  this  divergence  is  attended  with  loss  to  each  branch, 
but  not  with  a  total  ruin  either  of  truth  or  of  unity  ;  that  each 
branch  holds  in  solido  the  Catholic  Church  as  it  existed  in 
primitive  times.  Now,  if  this  be  so,  then  the  agreement  be- 
tween Anglican  and  Roman  must  be  far  more  thoroughgoing 
and  fundamental,  the  points  of  difference  far  more  secondary 
and  subordinate,  than  was  at  first  acknowledged.  Also,  assum- 
ing any  date  as  that  from  and  after  which  the  original  unity 
can  be  no  longer  asserted,  whatever  practices  or  tenets  were, 
up  to  that  date,  tolerated  or  reverenced  within  the  Church  of 
Rome,  ought  to  be  tolerated  and  reverenced  still.  Still  further, 
if,  on  any  construction  of  the  via  media,  you  compare  the 
points  in  which  Roman  and  Anglican*  agree  with  those  in 
which  they  differ,  and  judge  them  in  the  light  of  the  teaching 
of  the  undivided  church,  the  points  of  difference  will  be  found 
so  few,  and  of  so  little  weight  comparatively,  that  there  is  no 
ground  at  all  for  the  tone  of  compassionate  depreciation  at  first 

♦  "  Anglican,"  it  will  be  understood,  stands  for  the  Church  of  England,  not 
exactly  aa  she  is,  but  as,  according  to  the  Tractarians,  she  might  be  and  ought 
to  be  dejure. 
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adopted  towards  Rome.  This  was  felt  as  the  movetuent  worked 
itself  clear,  and  a  modified  tone  was  taken  accordingly,  both 
in  the  manifestoes  of  the  party,  and  by  the  individual  writers. 

But  all  this  was  a  mere  step  in  a  process,  as  regarded  New- 
man and  many  more.  He  and  his  friends  succeeded  in  creat- 
ing a  grand  rally  for  "  church  principles,"  especially  among  the 
younger  clergy  and  the  cultivated  classes.  Those  principles 
proved  able  to  gather  about  them  a  good  deal  of  speculative, 
and  a  good  deal  of  poetical  interest ;  able  to  bear  up  the  pas- 
sions, prejudices,  interests  of  a  great  party ;  able  to  combine 
with  a  great  deal  of  devout  ness,  and  equally  well  with  a  great  deal 
of  seMimentalism.  You  could  fight  with  them,  and  play  with 
them  ;  you  could  be  arrogant  and  meek  with  them,  unscrupul- 
ous or  pious  ;  you  could  laugh  and  you  could  cry  with  them. 
It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  a  cause  which  can  lend  itself  to  the 
argumentativeness  of  the  dialectical,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
excitable,  and  the  aspirations  or  the  superstitions  of  the  devout. 
The  work  went  prosperously  on,  and  some  of  Dr  Newman's 
reminiscences  recall  vividly  the  style  of  rollicking  confidence 
with  which,  in  those  days,  the  coach  was  driven,  and  how,  when 
soberer  churchmen  shook  their  heads,  they  were  answered  only 
by  a  new  whirl  of  the  whip,  and  a  new  flourish  from  the  guard. 
So  it  went  on  for  seven  years,  "  in  a  human  point  of  view,  the 
happiest  time  of  my  life."     But  then  ! 

Then  a  ghost  arose.  A  chasm  yawned  ;  and  if  it  closed,  it 
closed  only  to  re-open  wider  than  before.  This  befell  first  in 
1839;  then  in  1841  it  opened  again  and  shut  no  more.  Slowly 
but  steadily  Dr  Newman  approached  the  edge,  and  made  his 
plunge,  as  the  world  knows,  in  1845. 

The  manner  was  thus.  The  via  media,  as  everybody  must 
see,  and  as  Newman  had  all  along  acknowledged,  has  this  for 
its  weak  point,  that  whereas  it  lays  about  as  much  stress  on  the 
visible  church,  her  attributes  and  functions,  as  Rome  itself 
could  do,  it  yet  seems  to  surrender,  in  initialibus,  the  unity 
of  the  church.  A  continuity  from  age  to  age  in  teaching  and 
organisation,  the  via  media  professes  to  retain  as  necessary, 
but  continuity  from  land  to  land  in  the  same  age  it  foregoes  as 
needless.  The  church,  after  being  for  a  long  time  one,  branches 
at  last  into  several  sections,  each  of  which  may  curse  and  re- 
nounce the  rest.  "Surely,"  the  Romanist  objects,  "the  church 
is  one — one  Christ,  one  church."  Now,  no  doubt,  the  via 
TYiedia  tries  to  make  out  a  certain  unity  still  remaining ;  it 
cannot  surrender  absolutely  the  "  note  "  of  unity.  There  does 
remain,  it  is  said,  a  unity  between  the  diverging  branches ; 
notably  between  Greek,  Roman,  and  Anglican;  a  unity  of  faith, 
sacraments,  and  succession  ("as  we  anxiously  propose  to  prove/' 
Rome  meanwhile  shaking  her  head  at  each  of  the  three).     So 
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the  church  is  one  to  the  exchision  both  of  the  non-episcopal 
bodies,  and  also  of  episcopal  churches  that  do  not  hold   the 
ancient  creeds.    But  then  this  is  a  merely  constructive,  or  rather 
an  ideal,  unity.     It  is  such  a  unity  as  may  comport  with  the 
most  formal  charges  of  heresy,  and  sentence  of  excommunication 
on  that  ground,  denounced  for  hundreds  of  years  by  one  church 
against  another.     It  is  a  unity,  therefore,  of  an  uncomfortably 
invisible  and  protestant  kind.     It  is  difficult  to  develope  or  ex- 
plain it,  without  getting  into  a  region  of  protestant  notions  and 
language,  very  remote  from  primitive  utterances.     Indeed,  so 
arduous  is  it  to  handle  this  point,  that  Newman  himself  was 
once  reduced  to  say,  "  After  all,  the  church  is  ever  invisible  in 
its  day,  and  faith  only  apprehends  it ; "  which  is  sheer  puri- 
tanism,  and  almost  word  for  word  what  Dr  John  Owen  said  on 
tlie  same  point  long  ago.     This  is  the  weak  point  of  the  via 
media  ;  that  it  may  possibly  be  defended,  is  the  utmost  that 
can  be  said.     But  then  the  via  media  men  claimed  to  be 
strong  on  the  ground  of  the  faith,  i.  e.  that  they  could  claim 
identity  of  doctrine  with  the  primitive  church.     They  accepted, 
ex  animo,  the  whole  teaching  of  the  first  six  centuries.     Pos- 
sibly it  could  not  be  made  out  that  the  Church  of  England  ex- 
actly did  so.     That  came  to  be  considered  afterwards.    At  first 
the  Oxford  school  did  not  trouble  themselves  much  with  what 
the  Reformation  might  have  forced  upon  their  church,    but 
simply  got  rid  of  it  with  a  plump  assertion  that  there  was 
nothing  to  hinder  their  holding  the  teaching  of  the  first  six 
centuries  on  the  platform  of  their  church,  and  nothing  to  hinder 
their  church  being  brought  de  facto  to  teach  precisely  and  fully 
so.     On  the  other  hand,  they  thought  that  they  could  prove 
that  Rome  has  varied  from  that  faith,  mainly  by  the  addition 
of  certain  corruptions,  tyrannically  imposed.     Rome,  then,  is 
still  a  true  church,  for  it  has  not  swerved  in  fundamentals.    But 
it  cannot  be  exclusively  or  principally  the  Catholic  church,  but 
at  most  a  branch  or  member  of  it,  under  a  cloud.     Hence  also 
the  unity  which  the  via  media  ascribes  to  the  church  visible  in 
our  day,  unsatisfactory  as  it  may  seem,  is  the  only  unity  that 
is  to  be  looked  for,  because,  in  present  circumstances,  no  better 
can  be  had.    Rome,  then,  is  strong  on  the  ground  of  the  church  : 
there  it  presents  a  unity,  real,  historical,  visible.     On  the  other 
side  the  via  m^edia  thinks  itself  strong  on  the  ground  of  the 
faith,  for  it  holds  the  early  faith  without  addition  or  corruption. 
Dr  Newman  was  a  via  inedia  man,  according  to  this  state  of 
the  question,  when,  in  1839,  he  entered  on  a  deliberate  study 
of  the  monophysite  controversy.     It  was  then  he  received  the 
unlocked  for  blow.    "  My  stronghold  was  antiquity.    Now  here, 
in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  I  found,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
the  Christianity  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  nineteenth  century 
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reflected.     I  saw  my  face  in  that  mirror,  and  I  was  a  mono- 
physite  !" — p.  208.     The  meaning  is  of  this  kind.     Newman's 
vindication  of  his  position  stood  on  this,  that  the  Anglican 
church  abode  by  antiquity  ;  she  held,  or  might  be  conceived  to 
hold,  the  faith  of  the  early  centuries,  while  Rome  had  imposed 
certain  things  in  addition,  which  were  corrupt  and  spurious. 
The  church  had  no  right  to  add  anything,  could  not  possibly 
authenticate  any  addition  to  the  early  faith.     That  branch  of 
the  church  which  made  no  such  addition  was  the  truest  repre- 
sentative of  the  church  primitive.     Very  good  ;  but  on  going 
to  the  early  church  it  turned  out  that  this  Anglican  theory,  as 
held  by  Newman,  had  been  precisely  and  most  practically  re- 
nounced by  antiquity  itself     For  in  the  monophysite  contro- 
versy, the  Eutychians  (as  Dr  Newman  thinks)  may  represent 
the  protestants  arguing  their  novelties  out  of  the  Bible  ;  but  a 
great  many  of  the  oriental  bishops  may  be  regarded  as  repre- 
senting the  Anglican  position.     They  wished  to  abide  simply 
by  the  earlier  symbols,  which  did  not  precisely  shut  out  every- 
thing monophysite,  which  did  not  go  the  length  of  the  detailed 
positions   advocated   by  Leo   and  the  Roman  Church.     Un- 
doubtedly those  symbols,  and  especially  the  language  of  Athan- 
asius,  and  other  fathers,  might  fairly  be  held  to  countenance 
views  and  modes  of  speech  not  to  be  reconciled  with  those 
Roman  positions.     But  Chalcedon  decided  for  the  Roman  doc- 
trine as  laid  down  by  Leo,  and  the  church  has  rested  on  that 
decision  ever  since,  and  has  expounded  the  earlier  symbols  and 
the  orthodox  fathers,  in  accordance  with  its  sense.     And  those 
who  could  not  submit,  those  who  stood  out  for  antiquity  against 
Roman  novelties, — the  "Anglicans"  of  tho&e  days,  in  a  word, — 
simply  became  schismatics  and  heretics,  and  so  their  descend- 
ants are  now.     This  was  a  ghost  indeed,  not  to  say  a  demon. 
And  the  effect  of  the  apparition  was  enhanced  by  an  article  in 
the  Dublin  Review  which  came  out  at  that  very  time,  and 
which,  in  so  far  as  it  affected  Newman,  might  be  summed  up 
in  the  words  of  Augustine,  "  Securus  judicat  orbis  terrarum." 
Antiquity  itself  seemed  to  say,  "that  the  deliberate  judgment 
in  which  the  church  rests  and  acquiesces  is  an  infallible  pre- 
scription and  a  final  sentence  against  such  portions  of  it  as  pro- 
test and  recede,"  p.  212.     The  via  media,  considered  as  a 
vindication  of  the  catholicity  of  the  Church  of  England,  fell  to 
pieces.     So  for  the  first  time  there  fully  opened  to  Dr  New- 
man's mind  this  view,  viz.,  that  the  place  given  by  "  church 
principles  "  to  the  visible  church  is  not  consistent  with  the  idea 
of  an  individual  judging  for  his  own  guidance  how  far  the 
church,  as  now  existing,  agrees  with  the  early  church  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  individual  must  be  guided  on  that,  as  on  other 
points,  by  the  testimony  of  Christ's  one  church,  and  this  testi- 
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inony  can  be  nothing  else  than  the  judgment  in  which  the  mass 
of  the  church  rests  and  acquiesces,  from  which  there  is  no 
after  appeal  to  earlier  teaching.  At  all  events,  antiquity  pro- 
ceeds on  this  principle.  That  it  did  so,  Newman  by  and  by 
found  confirmed  by  the  Arian  controversy,  as  it  rose  before  him 
while  translating  Athanasius.  It  presented  the  same  aspect, 
and  read  the  same  lesson  as  the  monophysite  had  done.  The 
Nicene  creed  is  to  us  "  antiquity."  But  the  day  was  when  it 
was  novelty  ;  a  something  more  stringent  tlian  the  earlier  sym- 
bols, excluding  the  use  of  language  employed  without  offence 
before.  It  was  then  "adding  to  antiquity,"  and  those  "Angli- 
cans "  who  then  stood  out  for  antiquity  against  Nicaea,  became 
heretics,  and  fell  from  the  true  Church.  Dr  Newman  saw  the 
fabric  he  had  been  building  fall,  and  all  that  now  held  him  back 
from  Rome  was  his  conviction  that  in  the  Church  of  England 
he  could,  de  facto,  hold  the  primitive  faith,  while  the  Church 
of  Rome  imposed  what  was,  de  facto,  inconsistent  with  it,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  submitted  to.  He  stood,  therefore,  but  he 
had  no  longer  a  church  theory  to  explain  or  vindicate  his  posi- 
tion. 

Soon  he  had  to  move  on.  There  was  a  question  which  really 
ffiiglit  have  attracted  a  little  attention  before,  and  many  eager 
disciples  began  to  urge  it  now,  whether  the  Church  of  England 
was,  after  all,  so  immaculate,  as  compared  with  Rome,  in  the 
matter  of  adding  to  or  taking  from  primitive  faith  ?  The  popu- 
lar exposition  of  her  creed  was  certainly  far  enough  away  from 
the  teaching  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  century.  But  apart  from 
this,  was  it  possible  to  deny  that  even  the  formal  teaching  of 
the  articles  embodied  Protestant  corruptions,  and  denied  Catho- 
lic doctrines  ?  This  was  "  a  question  of  life  and  death."  The 
articles  had  to  be  looked  into,  to  see  whether  they  could  not 
receive  a  tractarian  or  unprotestant  sense.  The  result  was 
Tract  90.  And  the  reception  which  that  tract  met  with  from 
the  bishops  fairly  amounted  to  as  formal  a  renunciation  of  its 
construction  of  the  articles  as  the  Church  of  England  had  the 
means  of  giving.  Then  after  that  came  the  Jerusalem  bishopric, 
which  Newman  took  to  be  a  practical  repudiation  of  "  Catholic" 
principles,  and  a  practical  symbolising  with  schismatics  and 
heretics.  All  this  took  place  in  1841,  and  from  that  time  he 
was  "on  his  deathbed"  as  regarded  his  Anglicanism.  He  did 
not  hurry,  however,  for  he  thought  his  way  still  not  clear  to  go  to 
Rome.  But  the  question  was  manifestly  a  very  pressing  one, 
whether  the  grounds  as  against  Rome  held  good,  now  that  the 
theory  by  which  he  vindicated  the  catholicity  of  the  Church  of 
England  had  failed  ?  The  successive  stages  of  his  opinions 
and  impressions  are  set  forth  plainly  enough,  and  the  story 
contains  a  good  deal  that  is  amusing  as  well  as  instructive. 
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Finally,  he  got  rid  of  the  difficulty.  He  satisfied  himself  that 
the  great  bugbear  of  the  honours  paid  to  the  Virgin  and  the 
saints  was  not  so  serious  ;  they  might  be  taken  and  understood 
favourably.  And  then  he  found  an  explanation  of  Rome  hav- 
ing added  so  much  to  the  earlier  teaching,  in  the  doctrine  of 
development  which  had  long  haunted  him.  All  this  followed 
of  itself  from  what  was  in  his  mind  before,  and  we  should  not 
be  justified  in  following  it,  step  by  step.  He  was  "received" 
in  1845  ;  and  perhaps  we  ought  to  allow  him  to  record  the  result 
in  his  own  words  : — 

"  From  the  time  that  I  became  a  Catholic,  of  course  I  have  no 
further  history  of  my  religious  opinions  to  narrate.  In  saying  this 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  my  mind  has  been  idle,  or  that  I  have 
given  up  thinking  on  theological  subjects,  but  that  I  have  had  no 
changes  to  record,  and  that  I  have  had  no  anxiety  of  heart  what- 
ever. I  have  been  in  perfect  peace  and  contentment.  I  never 
liave  had  one  doubt.  I  was  not  conscious,  on  my  conversion,  of 
any  inward  difference  of  thought  and  temper  from  what  I  had  be- 
fore. I  was  not  conscious  of  firmer  faith  in  the  fundamental  truths 
of  revelation,  or  of  more  self-command.  I  had  not  more  fervour; 
but  it  was  like  coming  into  port  after  a  rough  sea,  and  my  happi- 
ness on  that  score  remains  to  this  day  without  interruption." — P.  373. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  Dr  Newman's  history  and  vindication. 
We  think  it  explains  very  well  why  Dr  Newman  was  suspected 
and  denounced.  The  principles  adopted  tended  to  Rome. 
The  movement  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  Rome.  As  it  did  so, 
Dr  Newman's  position,  who  led  it,  became  more  and  more 
questionable.  As  himself  now  admits,  he  was  all  the  while 
haunted  by  the  feeling  that  he  had  not  reached  his  ne  plus 
ultra.  Yet  he  led  on,  certifying  all  men  that  Rome  could  not 
be  the  goal.  The  "  preservatives"  against  Rome,  on  which  he 
successively  relied,  were  palpaWe  vanities.  If  he  had  intended 
them  to  break  down,  each  at  the  right  time,  he  could  not  have 
chosen  better.  Was  all  this  in  simple  good  faith  ?  He  was 
deceiving  himself,  no  doubt;  but  clever  men  in  doing  that  often 
reach  at  last  a  loose  way  of  dealing  with  facts  and  moral  obli- 
gations. Had  Dr  Newman  reached  this  point  ?  We  can  say 
"  No,"  now,  when  we  see  how  just  such  a  man  as  he  might  be 
all  the  time  passionately  cleaving  to  one  view,  and  creating 
faith  for  himself  at  each  step  of  his  progress.  But  to  believe 
him  as  simple  before, — a  man  of  a  mind  so  subtle, — needed 
more  charity  than  some  cared  to  expend.  Many,  however,  were 
more  liberal  even  then.  We  are  all  behind  the  scenes  now. 
And  what  a  spectacle  it  is  ! 

Nothing,  surely,  can  be  more  ludicrous,  if  we  must  not  say 
outrageous,  than  the  zeal,  pertinacity,  and  assumption  with 
Avhich  Dr  Newman  and  his  friends  undertook  to  instruct  the 
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world  as  to  the  foundation  of  Christianity,  and  especially  as  to 
the  proper  position  for  the  Church  of  England  to  take  against 
Rome,  In  the  first  place,  although  the  party  included  some 
men  of  distinguished  powers,  they  were  generally  very  far  be- 
hind in  theology  proper.  They  had  by  no  means  worked  out 
the  theological  problems  which  they  so  confidently  pronounced 
upon.  Dr  Newman  candidly  confesses  that  Palmer  (of  Worce- 
ster) was  the  only  theologian  among  them.  The  rest,  although 
many  of  them  able  and  accomplished,  merely  knew  that  cer- 
tain principles  had  attracted  them,  and  seemed  good  to  work 
with  as  against  "  liberalism,"  and  these  they  trumpeted  as  the 
very  foundation  of  Christianity,  and  as  the  proper  and  peculiar 
principles  of  the  Church  of  England,  while  they  had  not  yet 
begun  to  work  them  out,  steadily  and  coherently,  to  their 
necessary  results.  The  presumption  and  folly  of  this  course 
might  have  been  less,  if  they  had  been  in  a  condition  to  point 
to  some  great  school  of  theologians,  in  whose  hands  the  prob- 
lems had  been  coherently  wrought  out,  and  brought  to  a  defi- 
nite and  satisfactory  conclusion.  But  this  could  not  be  done. 
There  were  many  theological  writers  of  name  in  the  Church  of 
England  to  whom  they  could  point,  who  had,  either  for  argu- 
ment's sake,  or  as  matter  of  conviction,  adopted  principles  like 
theirs,  and  debated  the  application  of  them  with  the  contro- 
versialists of  Rome.  But  the  unsystematic  character  of  English 
theological  literature,  especially  in  dogmatics,  had  prevented 
any  clear  adjustment  of  results.  This  was  known  to  the  Trac- 
tarians  themselves ;  it  was  present  to  Newman's  own  mind  at 
an  early  period.  His  "  Prophetical  Office,"  which  he  was  com- 
posing from  1834  to  1836,  had  for  one  of  its  objects  to  inau- 
gurate a  system  of  theology  "  on  the  Anglican  idea,  and  based 
on  the  Anglican  authorities."  In  the  introduction,  in  which 
this  object  was  stated,  he  said,  "  The  present  state  of  our 
divinity  is  as  follows  :  The  most  vigorous,  the  clearest,  the 
most  fertile  minds  have,  through  God's  mercy,  been  employed 
in  the  service  of  our  church.  .  .  .  Primitive  doctrine  has  been 
explored  for  us  in  every  direction.  .  .  .  But  one  thing  is  still 
wanting.  Our  champions  and  teachers  have  lived  in  stormy 
times  ;  political  and  other  influences  have  acted  upon  them 
variously,  and  have  since  obstructed  a  careful  consolidation  of 
their  judgments.  We  have  a  vast  inheritance,  but  no  inven- 
tory of  our  treasures.  .  .  ,  We  have  more  than  we  know  how 
to  use.  Stores  of  learning,  but  little  that  is  precise  and  ser- 
viceable ;  Catholic  truth  and  individual  opinion,  first  principles 
and  the  guesses  of  genius,  all  mingled  in  the  same  works,  and 
requiring  to  be  discriminated.  We  meet  with  truths  over- 
stated or  misdirected,  matters  of  detail  variously  taken,  facts 
incompletely  proved  or  applied,  and  rules  inconsistently  urged 
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or  discordantly  interpreted"  (quoted  "  Apologia,"  p.  144).  All 
this  is  quite  true.  What  "  Anglican  theology"  would  turn  out 
to  be,  if  its  "treasures"  M'ere  put  together  under  one  fixed 
principle,  was  quite  uncertain.  Newman's  own  book  was 
therefore  "  of  a  directly  empirical  and  tentative  character.  I 
wished  to  build  up  an  Anglican  theology  out  of  the  stones 
which  already  lay  cut  and  hewn  upon  the  ground,  the  past 
toils  of  great  divines.  ...  I  fully  trusted  that  my  statements 
of  doctrine  would  turn  out  true  and  important.  Yet  I  wrote, 
to  use  the  common  phrase,  under  correction"  p.  143.  But 
only  think  how  confidently  the  party  strove  and  prophesied  ; 
how  they  denounced  all  but  themselves,  as  men  that,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  were  ruining  Christianity  and  the 
Church  of  England  ;  how  oracularly  they  assigned  to  the 
church  its  proper  path,  and  guaranteed  its  well-being,  if  it 
should  faithfully  walk  therein.  Who  could  have  imagined  in 
those  days  that  the  oracle  spoke  "  under  correction  ?"  Some 
allowance  may,  no  doubt,  be  made  on  the  score  of  circumstances. 
It  is  a  fact,  and  not  a  creditable  one,  that,  owing  largely  to  the 
want  of  regular  theological  training  in  the  English  Church,  there 
is  very  little  tuition,  and  very  little  literature,  fitted  to  suggest 
to  the  minds  of  her  young  divines  the  range  of  theological 
responsibilities  that  may  attach  to  the  positions  they  take  up, 
and  the  alternatives  they  embrace.  A  certain  allowance  may 
be  reasonable  on  that  score.  Yet,  after  all,  those  who  under- 
take to  guide  the  world  and  the  churches,  ought  to  understand 
first  the  range  of  their  own  principles. 

But  in  truth  they  did  not  even  know  their  own  facts.  They  had 
assumed  antiquity  as  the  guide  of  Christianity,  as  the  rule  and 
standard  alike  for  faith  and  practice.  But  what  antiquity  had 
said  in  detail,  they  were  very  imperfectly  aware  of  And  Dr  New- 
man at  least  has  now  found  out  that  antiquity  had  committed 
itself,  and  therefore  had  committed  them,  to  views  which,  strictly 
followed,  leave  a  man  no  alternative  but  to  embrace  the  Roman 
communion.  This  may,  or  may  not,  be  a  sound  deduction 
from  "  antiquity  ; "  we  shall  speak  of  that  presently.  What 
we  now  say  is,  that  whether  or  no,  they  are  convicted  out  of 
their  own  mouths  of  having  preached  up  antiquity  before 
acquiring  any  suitable  acquaintance  with  what  antiquity  had 
said.  "  I  fancied  that  there  could  be  no  rashness  in  giving  to 
the  world,  in  the  fullest  measure,  the  teaching  of  the  fathers. 
I  thought  that  the  Church  of  England  was  substantially 
founded  upon  them.  I  did  not  know  all  that  the  Fathers  had 
said  ;  but  I  felt  that  even  when  their  tenets  happened  to  differ 
from  the  Anglican,  no  harm  could  come  of  reporting  them.  .  .  . 
It  would  be  only  for  a  time,  it  would  admit  of  explanation," 
pp.  129-130.     If  it  be  pleaded,  as  an  apology  for  this,  that  the 
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writings  of  the  fathers  are  so  vast,  that  is  the  concern  of  those 
who  take  them  for  a  rule,  not  ours.  A  man  is  bound  to  know 
what  he  authoritatively  prescribes,  and  binds  on  the  ccnscience. 
Dr  Newman,  who  regards  the  course  he  took  as  having  provi- 
dentially led  him  to  the  haven  of  true  rest,  may  not,  perhaps, 
be  disposed  to  criticise  himself,  as  to  this,  very  severely.  But 
surely  it  savoured  of  most  culpable  levity. 

Well ;  but  as  to  this,  there  is  an  excuse  offered,  Dr  New- 
man and  his  friends  thought  they  might  take  for  granted  safely 
that,  in  general,  the  teaching  of  the  fathers  was  what  the 
"Anglicans"  had  represented  it  to  be,  i.e.  what  it  appeared  to 
be  in  the  writings  of  those  great  Church  of  England  men  who 
had  fought  with  the  papists  on  the  ground  of  patristic  autho- 
rity, or  had  brandished  the  fathers  at  the  puritans  and  the 
low  churchmen.  They  were  deceived  in  what  they  took  for 
granted  ;  but  in  all  the  circumstances,  as  they  plead,  not  very 
blameably  deceived.  Hence,  when  Newman  began "  to  see 
antiquity  in  another  light,  he  tells  us  that  he  became  "  angry 
with  the  Anglican  divines.  I  thought  they  had  taken  me  in.  I 
had  read  the  fathers  with  their  eyes.  I  had  sometimes  trusted 
their  quotations  or  their  reasonings ;  and  from  reliance  on 
them,  I  had  used  words,  or  made  statements  which  properly  I 
ought  rigidly  to  have  examined  myself.  I  had  exercised  more 
faith  than  criticism  in  the  matter,"  p.  328,  And  again,  in 
extract  from  a  letter  to  a  friend,  p.  331,  "  I  saw  that  the  Eng- 
lish Church  had  a  theological  idea  or  theory  as  such,  and  I 
took  it  up,  T  read  Laud  on  tradition,  and  thought  it  (as  I 
still  think  it)  very  masterly.  The  Anglican  theory  was  very 
distinctive,  I  admired  it  and  took  it  in  faith."  Itis  not  worth 
one's  while  to  discuss  this  as  a  plea  in  extenuation  of  the  heed- 
lessness of  Tractarian  theology,  but  it  deserves  a  remark  or  two 
as  regards  the  view  of  English  theology  on  which  it  relies. 

The  English  Church  is  a  compromise,  a  practical  compromise, 
comprehending  things  not  logically  reconcileable ;  and  this 
indeed  is  the  reason  why  every  attempt  to  idealise  her,  or 
evolve  her  teaching  and  arrangements  upon  a  principle,  is 
sure  to  lead  to  a  crash,  if  it  gets  beyond  mere  closet  dreaming. 
Inasmuch  as  the  position  which  men  occupy  always  influences 
their  thinking  and  theorising,  it  is  natural  enough  that  many 
of  her  theologians  have  admitted  into  their  theology  elements 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  keep  together  otherwise  than  by  simply 
asserting  and  supporting  each  in  turn.  This  applies  both  to 
the  theory  or  logical  principle  of  their  Soteriology,  as  related 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  and  also  to  the  theory  of  the 
Rule  of  Faith  or  guide  which  should  be  followed  in  teaching  and 
in  practice.  It  is  the  latter  point  we  have  now  to  do  with,  the 
relations  of  Scripture  and  antiquity  or  early  teaching.     The 
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ground  taken  about  this  can  only  be  understood  historically. 
No  protestant  controversialists  of  any  church  were  disposed  to 
give  up  antiquity  to  the  Romanists,  or  to  avoid  meeting  them 
on  that  ground.  While  they  maintained  that  Protestant  doc- 
trine was  clearly  grounded  in  the  Scriptures,  and  that  the  proof 
of  this  is  enough,  tliey  were  yet  anxious  to  shew  that  Rome 
was  clearly  condemned  by  the  fathers,  and  that  these  corro- 
borated the  protest  of  the  reformed  churches  upon  all  the  most 
important  points.  Those  who  wrought  in  this  field  were  dis- 
posed, of  course,  to  make  the  most  they  could  of  their  case. 
To  make  out  the  point  was  beating  the  Romanists  at  their 
own  weapons;  and  moreover,  it  relieved  the  protestants  of 
any  awkward  necessity  of  objecting  to  the  tenets  of  fathers, 
dead  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  when  they  denounced  those  of 
Romanists,  alive,  and  fenced  from  censure  by  no  fragrance  of 
that  kind.  The  protestants,  therefore,  not  content  with  setting 
the  fathers  against  Rome,  used  to  claim  their  authority  for 
protestant  teaching,  a  little  more  freely,  probably,  than  a 
perfectly  impartial  survey  would  always  have  warranted.  The 
fathers  speak  so  inconsistently  on  many  points,  that  a  contro- 
versialist need  not  be  insincere  or  unscrupulous  in  order  to 
persuade  himself  that,  rightly  interpreted,  they  speak  full  on  his 
side.  While,  therefore.  Scripture  was  owned  as  the  sole  rule 
of  faith,  it  was  a  point  of  honour  to  maintain  that  the  fathers, 
as  well  as  the  Scriptures,  were  of  one  consent  against  Rome. 

Precisely  the  same  ground  was  taken  by  the  early  contro- 
versialists of  the  Church  of  England.  Jewel  may  be  mentioned 
as  an  instance,  who  indeed  exhibits  so  distinctly  the  early 
protestant  spirit,  that  Froude  complains  that  he  spake  like  an 
irreverent  dissenter.  At  the  same  time,  as  the  arrangements 
of  that  church  preserved  so  much  of  what  had  been  historically 
handed  down,  and  as  this  was  capable  of  more  direct  defence 
from  antiquity  than  from  Scripture,  it  was  natural  for  her 
adherents  to  lay  somewhat  more  weight  on  primitive  prece- 
dent ;  arguing  that  nothing  was  retained  in  their  church  which 
Scripture  condemned,  and  that  beyond  that  line  it  was  fit  to 
retain  arrangements  and  observances  associated  with  the  piety 
of  the  early  church.  On  the  other  side,  it  was  equally  natural, 
as  against  Rome,  to  make  use  of  any  controversial  advantage 
which  the  Church  of  England  could  derive,  on  the  patristic 
branch  of  the  argument,  from  having  retained  canonical  ar- 
rangements, which  other  churches  had  renounced.  This  was 
about  all  at  first.  But  the  position  of  things  .soon  led  to  the 
principle  being  pitched  a  little  higher  by  some;  to  the  effect, 
namely,  of  asserting  that  early  teaching  and  practice  afforded 
the  most  authentic  commentary  on  points  of  apostolic  teaching 
and  practice,  not  so  fully  unfolded  in  Scripture,  and  therefore 
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were  practically  binding.  Then,  as  the  tendency  grew  to  hold 
strong  sacramental  doctrine,  and  to  claim  churchmanship 
exclusively  for  episcopal  communions,  the  assertions  about 
antiquity  became  stronger.  Some  seem  to  have  held,  for 
instance,  that  antiquity,  or  early  teaching,  constituted  a  nega- 
tive prescription,  so  that  nothing  should  be  taught  contrary  to 
its  consent  and  without  its  sanction.  And  some,  no  doubt, 
though  only  an  extreme  party,  went  the  full  length  of  holding 
the  tradition  preserved  in  the  writings  of  the  early  fatliers  to 
be  a  direct  and  binding  rule  of  faith.  One  way  or  another, 
therefore,  there  are  plenty  of  strong  sayings  about  antiquity 
and  tradition  in  the  writings  of  the  great  Anglican  divines. 
Of  these,  many  are  little  more  than  an  expression  of  confidence 
that  protestant  doctrine  could  be  justified  even  if  tradition 
were  taken  as  the  standard.  Where  more  was  intended,  as 
in  many  cases  a  great  deal  more  was  intended,  it  yet  remains 
true  that,  except  with  a  few  extreme  men,  this  was  only  one 
side  of  their  teaching,  and  only  one  side  of  their  minds.  The 
traditional  principle  enabled  them  to  go  as  far  as  they  felt  dis- 
posed in  the  line  of  patristic  thought  and  feeling ;  and  many 
of  them  were  disposed  to  go  far.  But  there  remained  behind 
a  protestant  tendency  to  use  their  own  judgment,  and  to  apply 
Scripture  authority,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  select 
from  what  antiquity  offered,  and  to  stop  when  antiquity  threat- 
ened to  carry  them  too  far.  And  hence  practically  their  adher- 
ence to  antiquity  was  under  a  reserve  or  condition.  Antiquity 
ought  to  be  reverently  followed,  i.e.  if  antiquity  was  what  they 
thought  it  to  be,  and  taught  as  they  construed  its  teaching. 
But  if  it  should  turn  out  that  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 
e.g.  required  as  a  condition  of  Catholic  churchmanship,  some- 
thing to  be  found,  not  in  the  English  communion,  but  only  in 
the  Roman,  they  were  far  enough  from  being  minded  to  resign 
themselves  helplessly  to  the  natural  conclusion.  Dr  Newman, 
therefore,  as  we  believe,  mistook  or  misrepresented  the  matter 
when  he  took  even  writers  as  high  in  their  assertions  as  Bishop 
Bull  to  justify  an  absolutely  blind  and  unqualified  assent  to 
antiquity.  Antiquity  in  the  Church  of  England  has  almost 
always  been  antiquity  cuin  grano.  At  all  events,  to  take  the 
whole  body  of  writers  who  have  offered  to  make  good  their 
church's  cause  on  that  ground,  as  meaning  to  commit  her 
without  reserve  to  the  traditional  principle,  and  to  all  its 
consequences,  is  mere  folly.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Dr 
Newman  is  conscious  of  perfect  fairness  in  speaking  of  "  Usher 
and  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Barrow,"  p.  330,  as  men  on  whose 
reading  of  the  fathers  he  relied,  as  if  they  had  read  and  re- 
ported them  in  the  faith  of  those  principles  which  he  regarded 
as  Anglican. 
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Dr  Newman,  therefore,  on  his  own  shewing,  was  chargeable, not 
only  in  general  with  the  absurdity  of  holding  that  fidelity  to  the 
Church  of  England  consists  chiefly  in  renouncing  her  Reforma- 
tion features,  not  only,  in  particular,  with  ignorance  of  the  range 
of  his  own  principles,  not  only  with  ignorance  of  the  antiquity 
on  which  he  relied,  but  also  w'th  ignorance  of  the  true  consent 
of  the  divines  of  his  church.  He  selected  one  school  as  repre- 
sentatives of  all  :  and  even  as  regards  them,  he  precisely  over- 
looked that  in  their  teaching  which  was  most  Anglican,  viz. 
the  adherence  to  tvjo  rules. 

The  course  of  Dr  Newman  and  his  friends  had,  in  truth,  just 
one  commendation  or  excuse.  It  was  logically  consistent.  It 
undertook,  as  we  see,  to  go  through  with  a  principle  about  the 
source  of  Christian  knowledge.  ►So  also  it  undertook  to  go 
through  with  a  principle  in  the  subject  matter  of  theology, 
namely,  as  regards  the  administration  of  salvation.  There  are 
here  two  principles  to  choose  between.  One  makes  faith  in 
Christ,  and  union  thereby  to  him,  to  be  the  essential  introduc- 
tion to  the  church,  and  to  the  whole  substance  of  her  privileges 
and  rights  ;  the  other  owns  due  union  to  the  church  visible,  as 
ordinarily  indispensable  to  union  to  Christ,  and  participation 
of  covenant  blessings.  These  two  principles  are  heterogeneous. 
Both  are  represented  in  the  literature  and  precedents  of  the 
English  Church,  and  many  of  her  greatest  sons  have  thought  it 
wisest  to  disclaim  neither,  but  to  contend  on  both  grounds  at 
once,  against  Rome  on  the  one  hand,  and  against  Puritanism 
and  Dissents  on  the  other.  But  no  man  can  inwardly  and 
ultimately  rely  on  both  principles  at  once ;  and  accordingly 
some  of  those  divines  have  really  held  by  the  one  and  some  by 
the  other,  however  they  may  have  thought  fit  to  make  a  con- 
troversial use  of  both.  Usually  care  was  taken  not  to  drive 
conclusions  from  either  side,  so  far  as  to  bring  about  a  final 
collision.  On  either  ground  a  great  deal  could  be  said  in 
favour  of  forms  of  doctrine  agreeing  well  enough  with  the 
general  position  and  tendencies  of  the  English  Church. 
On  either  ground  a  great  deal  could  be  said,  either  truly 
or  plausibly,  against  Rome,  and  against  the  Dissenters. 
If  either  principle,  fully  carried  out,  should  demand  things 
which  the  Church  of  England  had  not,  or  denounce  things 
which  it  had,  why  no  church  is  perfect ;  and  it  was  easy  to 
make  both  papists  and  puritans  feel  that  they  lived  in  glass 
houses,  and  should  not  throw  stones.  Moreover,  in  most  of 
these  cases,  if  you  could  not  stand  upon  the  one  leg,  you  were 
all  the  stronger  on  the  other.  But  the  Tractarian  movement 
began  with  men  who  were  seeking  a  principle  to  carry  them 
through, — men  who  had  faith  in  principles,  and  who  needed  a 
principle,  broad,  simple,  and  distinctive,  that  would  bear  up  and 
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inspire  a  cause.     It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  church  principle 
attracted  them  irresistibly,  and  drew  them  to  its  service.     For 
devout  minds,  born  within  a  hierarchial  church,  it  has  an  im- 
mense natural  attractiveness.     It  seems  to  give  a  body  and 
substance   to   the   promised   influences    of  Christianity.      It 
seems  to  give  to  each  person   within   the  privileged  pale  a 
position  of  favour  and  acceptance.     It  seems  to  give  to  the 
whole  administration  of  Christianity  in  the   world,   an   his- 
torical form  in  the  highest  degree  palpable  and  imposing  ; 
one  positive  teaching  and  quickening  institute,  through  which 
divine  light  and  life  are  certainly  and  directly  transmitted  ; 
in  which  you  may  rest  and  rejoice,  believing  that  these  are 
here,    are   supernatu rally   here,   are   here   alone.      Moreover, 
there   was   an   immense   recommendation   to   the   authors  of 
the  Tractarian  movement,  in  the  fact  that  this  principle  at  once 
singled  out  the  Established  Church  as  the  church  which  had 
the  apostolical  succession,  separated  her  case  from  that  of  every 
other,  and  supplied  the  most  convenient  ground  for  a  defence 
of  her,  and  of  all  that  was  hers,  against  "  liberalism."     Then 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  opposite  or  evangelical  prin- 
ciple, as  represented  in  the  Church  of  England,  was  unfortu- 
nately associated  with  a  neglect  of  all  doctrines  and  principles 
applicable  to  the  right  constitution  of  the  church  visible  ;  and 
also  with  a  theoretic  Erastianism,  which  laid  the  church  defence- 
less at  the  feet  of  government,  at  a  time  too  when  indifferent- 
ism  seemed  likely  to  take  complete  possession  of  parliament 
and  the  country.     How  strongly  this  consideration  acted  on 
the  early  stage  of  the  movement  may  be  seen,  not  only  from 
the  work  before  us,  but  from  an  article  reprinted  in  Froude's 
Remains  "On  State  Interference  in  Matters  Spiritual."    It  was 
written  in  1833,  and  is  a  very  forcible  discussion  of  the  position 
of  the   Church   of  England   in  consequence  of  the  political 
changes  then  recently  carried  through.     All  these  things  made 
the  principles  of  "  Antiquity,"  and  of  the  primarj'-  place  and  in- 
dispensable functions  of  the  church  visible,  as  outwardly  per- 
petuated  and   identified,   very   attractive.     And,  as  we  have 
remarked  already,  it  was  at  all  events  logically  consistent  to 
say,  "  Let  us  go  through  with  these  principles  ;  let  us  develope 
what  they  mean  and  require."     Dr  Newman's  Apologia,  how- 
ever, will  revive  the  question,  Who  have  gone  through  with 
them  ; — Dr  Newman  and  those  who  have  accompanied  him  to 
Rome,  or  those]who  remain  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  still 
advocate  Tractarian  principles  there  ? 

The  latter  party,  besides  what  they  may  have  to  say  on  the 
logic  of  the  case,  will  no  doubt  make  the  most  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  Dr  Newman's  mind,  as  here  disclosed,  and  will 
comfort  themselves  with  the  belief  that  his  movement  to  Rome 
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was  the  result  of  those  peculiarities,  and  not  of  a  logical  process 
of  principles.     We  fear  this  comfort  is  precarious.     It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  shew  that  Dr  Newman's  peculiarities  favoured 
his  remaining  in  the  church  in  which  he  was  bred,  in  spite  of 
difficulties ;  for  he  has  a  singular  power  of  presenting  things 
to  his  own  mind,  so  as  to  make  difficulties  vanish,  or  else 
glorify  them  into  an  ornament  and  commendation  of  the  cause 
he  espouses.     No  doubt,  once  he  found  his  position  quite  un- 
tenable, the  same  mental  tendencies  helped  him  to  adapt  him- 
self to  the  theoretical  and  practical  exigencies  of  Romanism. 
But  the  true  explanation  of  his  secession  is,  that  he  was  in  earnest 
with  his  church  principles,  and  really  surrendered  himself  to 
their  guidance.     We  are  perfectly  aware  of  all  that  is  said  by 
the  representatives  of  Tractarianism,  still  within  the  English 
Church,  against  the  Church  of  Rome.     It  is  quite  true  that 
you  can   adduce  against  her,  not  from    Scripture   only,  but 
from  antiquity,  a  great  number  of  difficulties  and  objections, 
doctrinal  and  practical.     It  is  also  true  that,  even  on  high 
church  principles,  you  can  plausibly  arraign  her  for  proceedings 
constructively  schismatical,  and  for  many  offences  more.     But 
all  this  is  vainly  pleaded  by  those  who  started  with  Newman, 
and  whom  Newman  has  left  behind.     These  pleas  are  valid 
only  as  a  reductio  ad  ahsurdwm  of  the  whole  "Catholic" 
principle.     You  may  prove  by  such  pleas,  that  there  is  no 
church  now  on  the  earth  that  adequately  meets  the  require- 
ments of  that  principle,  and  so  that  the  principle  itself  must  be 
false.     But  the  question  now  before  us,  between  Dr  Newman 
and  his  quondamn  associates,  is  whether  the  Roman  Church  alone 
exhibits  the  Catholic  ideal  in  actual  concrete  reality,  or  whether 
the   Anglican  does  so,  also,  and  still  more   truly  than  the 
Roman :  and  the  hypothesis  of  both  is,  that  such  a  concrete 
reality  does  exist,  and  may  be  found.     On  this  state  of  the 
question  Rome  is  invincible.     The  kind  of  church  which  the 
"  Catholic  "  principle  requires,  the  kind  of  church  to  which 
antiquity  came  to  point  as  its  ideal,  is  not  a  church  related  to 
Christianity  and  to  church  history,  as  the  Church  of  England 
is.      If  it  be  unconditionally   obligatory  on  every  man  who 
would   be  saved,  to  be  in   fellowship  with  Christ's   church, 
circumscribed,  perpetuated,  and  identified  as  the  "  Catholic " 
principle  requires,  then  it  is  clear  from  Scripture  and  antiquity 
both,  that  Christ's  catholic  church  is  one.     It  can  no  more  be 
two  or  three,  than  Christ  himself  can.     And  if  the  church  is 
primarily  to  be  sought  and  identified  as  visible  and  organised, 
she  must  be  visible  and  organically  one.     It  is  vain  to  talk  of 
some  occult  unity,  in  virtue  of  which  the  Church  of  England 
is  one  church  catbolic  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  steadily 
excommunicates  her  for  heresy,  and  renounces  her  ag  accursed. 
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It  is  trifling  with  one's  own  principles  to  do  so.  When  a  man 
swallows  such  a  superstition  as  the  "Catholic"  principle, 
surely  be  should  and  must  expect  to  get  something  for  his 
pains.  Is  the  only  result  to  be,  that  he  shall  find  himself 
exercising  a  protestant  private  judgment,  to  the  effect  of  ex- 
plaining away  the  Note  of  Unity  ?  There  are  difficulties 
about  the  claims  of  Rome ;  but  they  are  difficulties  that  can 
he  got  over  by  a  man  who  has  adopted  the  "  Catholic"  principle. 
The  Church  of  England  cannot  be  the  church  which  the  theory 
requires,  and  which  antiquity  required.  The  Church  of  Rome 
Taay  he  ;  but  if  she  may,  she  must,  for  there  is  practically  no 
competitor.  Without  impeaching  the  personal  honesty  of 
those  Tractarians  who  remain  in  the  Church  of  England,  it 
must  be  said  that  their  public  position  is  so  unreasonable,  as 
irresistibly  to  suggest  that  they  are  not  thoroughly  in  earnest 
with  their  own  principles  ;  not  so  in  earnest  as  to  seek  resolutely 
an  understanding  with  themselves.  There  is  a  great  deal  too 
much  of  mere  John  Bull  assertion,  that  their  church  is  as  well 
born,  and  as  well  bred,  as  competent  to  minister  grace,  as  well 
furnished  with  every  ecclesiastical  prerogative  as  any  church 
in  the  world  can  be.  There  is  too  much  of  laying  hold  of 
"  Catholic  "  principles,  in  order  to  make  these  subservient  to 
the  strength  and  comfort  of  their  position  as  the  Established 
Church,  and  too  much  contentment  with  mere  dialectical 
evasions,  when  the  principles  threaten  to  be  inconvenient  for 
men  in  their  position.  There  is  too  little  evidence  of  principle 
obtaining  a  real,  single-eyed  supremacy  over  the  mere  sugges- 
tions, and  the  mere  pressure,  of  circumstances. 

So  far,  therefore,  we  think  Dr  Newman  has  a  right  to  feel 
that  the  Roman  communion  is  his  proper  resting-place.  We 
do  not  wonder  that,  when  he  looks  back  at  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, so  provincial,  so  secluded  from  the  rest  of  Christendom, 
so  heterogeneous,  so  enslaved  to  secular  interests  and  authority, 
with  so  many  dubious  passages  in  her  descent,  entangled  with 
so  much  that  is  uncatholic,  unprimitive,  in  a  word,  protestant 
in  her  articlas,  in  her  spirit,  in  her  history, — he  should  marvel 
how  the  attributes  of  the  church  catholic  and  apostolic  can  be 
claimed  for  her. 

"  When  I  looked  back  upon  the  poor  Anglican  Church,  for  which 
I  had  laboured  so  hard,  and  upon  all  that  appertained  to  it,  and 
thought  of  our  various  attempts  to  dress  it  up  doctrinally  and  sesthe- 
tically,  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  veriest  of  nonentities.  Vanity  of 
vanities,  all  is  vanity  !  How  can  I  make  a  record  of  what  passed 
within  me  without  seeming  to  be  satirical  ?....!  recognise,  in 
the  .Anglican  Church,  a  time-honoured  institution,  of  noble  histo- 
rical memories But  that  it  is  something  sacred,  that  it  is  an 

oracle  of  revealed  doctrine,  that  it  can  claim  a  share  in  St  Ignatius 
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or  St  Cyprian,  that  it  can  take  the  rank,  contest  the  teaching,  and 
stop  the  path  of  the  church  of  St  Peter,  that  it  can  call  itself  the 
*  Bride  of  the  Lamb,'  this  is  the  view  of  it,  which  simply  disappeared 
from  my  mind  on  my  conversion,  and  which  it  would  be  almost  a 
miracle  to  reproduce.  *  I  went  by,  and,  lo  !  it  was  gone  :  I  sought 
it,  but  its  place  could  nowhere  be  found,'  and  nothing  can  bring  it 
back  to  me.  And  as  to  its  possession  of  an  episcopal  succession 
from  the  time  of  the  apostles,  well,  it  may  have  it,  and  if  the  holy 
see  ever  so  decided,  I  will  believe  it,  as  being  the  decision  of  a 
higher  judgment  than  my  own  ;  but  I  must  have  St  Philip's  gift, 
who  saw  the  sacerdotal  character  on  the  forehead  of  a  gaily  attired 
youngster,  before  I  can,  by  my  own  wit,  acquiesce  in  it."    App.  p.  25. 

Dr  Newman  has  a  perfect  right  to  laugh  at  all  this,  as  hardly 
deserving  to  be  reasoned  about.     But  his  triumph,  after  all,  is 
only  a  logical  or  hypothetical  one.     On  the  assumption  that 
Christianity  is  committed  to  the  "  Catholic"  principle,  there  is 
indeed  no  salvation  but  by  a  salto  mortale  into  the  bosom  of 
the  Church  of  Eome.     And  he  has  seen  this,  and  has  taken  the 
leap,  which  his  former  comrades,  upon  very  futile  pretexts, 
decline  to  take.     But  it  remains  that  both  equally,  he  in  one 
communion,  they  in  another  (the  latter  certainly  with  less  right), 
have  subjected  themselves  to  the  influence  of  a  theory  which 
travesties  and  petrifies  some  of  the  grandest  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  completely  inverts  some  of  the  most  important 
relations  which  it  unfolds.     In  consequence,  both  are  supplying 
to  our  countrymen,  in  different  degrees,  a  teaching  that  is  per- 
nicious and  debasing.     And  perhaps  it  is  a  yet  worse  evil,  that 
both  are  occasioning,  in  many  minds,  a  recoil  attended  with 
other  dangers.     Unfortunately,  the  evangelical  party  in  the 
Church  of  England,  numbering  many  admirable  and  laborious 
men,  do  not  seem  as  yet  to  succeed  in  laying  a  strong  hand  on 
English  thought.     Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  the  fact  seems 
too  clear.     More  than  thirty  years  ago,  Newman  tells  us,  when 
he  was  forming  his  impressions  of  parties  and  principles,  he 
"  thoroughly  despised  the  evangelicals,"  p.    114.      However 
unscrupulous  and  unjustifiable  the  feeling  might  be,  that  it  was 
possible  to  entertain  it  is  significant.     They  are  still,  we  fear, 
in  an  uninfluential  position  with  reference  to  the  rising  mind 
and  scholarship  of  the  Church  of  England.     In  consequence, 
there  are  many  to  whom  the  only  practical  alternatives,  the 
only  alternatives   that   demand  patient   consideration,    seem 
to  be,  on  the  one  hand,  a  religion  entangled  with  superstitions 
that  shock  their  view  of  history  and  their  common  sense,  and 
which  make  the  New  Testament  a  riddle,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  simply  negative  attitude  towards  all  decidedly  Chris- 
tian convictions.     The  high  church  men  make  many  ritualists  ; 
but,  if  not  more,  they  are  of  far  more  weight  and  power,  whom 
they  make  rationalists. 
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This  very  serious  aspect  of  the  business  deserves  some  closing 
remarks.  It  comes  up  very  prominently  in  the  Apologia, 
though  contemplated,  of  course,  in  a  very  different  way  from 
ours.  It  was  claimed  for  the  Oxford  school  from  the  beginning, 
that  their  system  was  the  only  one  on  which  Christianity  could 
be  now-a-days  effectually  defended.  On  the  ground  of  the 
Bible  alone,  it  was  said,  every  doctrine  can  be  made  doubtful, 
and  Christianity  dissipated  piecemeal.  The  early  church  alone 
supplies  the  clear  rule,  and  the  fulness  of  authority,  which  the 
case  requires.  Froude  put  the  matter  substantially  on  this 
ground  long  ago,  in  his  review  of  Blanco  White.  And  as  New- 
man held  the  view  then,  he  holds  it  still,  in  an  advanced  and 
intensified  form,  corresponding  to  his  advanced  position,  and 
declares  that  atheism  and  Romanism  are  the  alternatives  for 
thinking  men.  In  the  form  in  which  this  view  is  put  by  those 
who  remain  in  the  Anglican  communion,  and  who  do  not  hold 
the  doctrine  of  an  infallible  church,  still  uttering  its  oracles, 
it  does  not  deserve  much  attention.  As  Dr  Newman  now  puts 
it,  it  is  just  the  old  Roman  allegation ;  and  in  so  far  as  it  is 
intended  to  operate  as  a  jjroof  in  behalf  of  the  Romish  com- 
muaion,  and  the  infallibility  of  the  church  visible,  it  admits  of 
a  short  and  easy  answer.  You  must  of  course  believe  in  Chris- 
tianity first,  before  the  argument  can  have  any  bearing  at  all. 
And  when  you  do,  the  argument  still  remains  inept,  unless  you 
burden  your  Christianity  with  the  "  catholic"  principles  about 
antiquity  and  the  church  visible.  If  you  do,  you  are  certainly 
in  danger  of  being  reduced  to  Dr  Newman's  alternative.  But 
if  you  don't,  Dr  Newman  must  first  prove  that  Christianity,  in 
its  proper  protestant  form,  is  untenable.  He  indicates  the  line 
along  which  he  would  do  that,  by  pointing  to  the  onsets  of 
modern  criticism  upon  the  Bible,  and  the  doubts  which  beset 
it  in  consequence,  considered  as  a  rule  of  faith.  As  far  as  he 
is  concerned,  it  is  enough  to  reply,  that  if  those  attacks  are 
successful,  if  they  cannot  be  repelled  by  the  appropriate  weapons, 
then  the  infallibility  of  the  church  may  be  a  refuge  indeed, 
but  it  is  a  mere  irrational  refuge  ;  I  believe  the  church,  because 
I  will  believe  it,  because  I  will  think  that  God  has  provided 
such  a  guide,  whether  I  can  shew  that  he  has  or  not.  But  if 
it  comes  to  that,  why  shall  I  not  have  leave  to  believe,  with 
equal  blindness,  in  the  Bible,  instead  of  the  church  ?  If  the 
evidence  is  ruined  in  both  cases,  why  shall  I  not  believe  with- 
out evidence  in  the  one  as  well  as  in  the  other  ?  Surely  Dr 
Newman  does  not  think  that  criticism  has  less  to  say  against 
the  infallible  church  than  against  the  Bible. 

The  impression  which  Dr  Newman's  reasoning,  enforced  by 
his  personal  surrender  to  its  cogency,  will  make,  will  in  too 
many  cases  be  all  the  other  way.     It  will  further  the  cause  of 
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infidelity,  as  Romish  reasoning  has  done  in  all  ages.  Men  will 
say,  Here  is  a  man  who  has  deep  religious  convictions,  and 
whose  character  leads  him  to  follow  out  principles,  to  demand 
an  adequate  basis  for  his  convictions  and  for  the  system  of  his 
thinking  and  his  life.  This  man  tells  you  that,  starting  from 
protestantism,  he  has  been  driven  into  the  arms  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  finds  it  impossible  to  maintain  his  Christianity 
on  any  other  theory  than  that  which  accepts  an  infallible 
church  as  a  leading  element  and  constituent.  Is  not  this,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  a  presumption  against  revealed  religion  ?  Does 
it  not  indicate  that,  while  those  who  will  not  go  to  the  bottom 
of  things  may  hold  on  to  Christianity  in  any  of  the  popular 
forms,  a  man  who  proves  his  belief  is  driven  either  to  give  up 
revealed  religion,  and,  perhaps,  even  theism,  or  to  go  on  to  a 
point  at  which  he  practically  resigns  the  idea  of  rational  con- 
viction, and  places  himself  on  another  foundation  altogether? 

We  have  already  said  that  Newman  never  really  stood  on 
true  protestant  ground,  as  regards  the  foundation  of  Christian 
faith  ;  for  what  of  protestant  principle  or  impression  he  had, 
was  resigned  without  a  struggle,  "  faded"  when  he  was  emerg- 
ing from  boyhood.  His  experience  therefore  affords  no  legiti- 
mate presumption  in  the  matter.  But  besides  this,  when 
experience  is  pleaded,  Dr  Newman's  idiosyncrasies  come  up  for 
consideration,  and  certainly  they  are  such  as  should  for  ever 
preclude  an  appeal  to  his  experience.  We  owe  not  a  little  to 
Dr  Newman  for  the  candour  with  which  he  has  supplied 
materials  bearing  on  this  point.  A  few  notes  upon  it  will  wind 
up  our  dealings  with  Dr  Newman.  If  the  subject  becomes 
somewhat  personal,  it  cannot  be  helped,  for  the  nature  of  the 
case  requires  it.  Confessions  o.re  confessions,  and  bring  up  the 
individual  himself  for  judgment. 

The  notices  already  given  from  the  Apologia  will  have  indi- 
cated distinctly  enough  what  we  have  here  to  deal  with.  Dr 
Newman  is  constitutionally  eccentric  in  the  matter  of  belief. 
The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is  the  slight  hold  which  he  has 
of  what  may  be  called  the  natural  certainties.  Those  things 
which  make  the  primary  appeal  to  our  sense  and  assurance  of 
reality, — which  constitute  the  first  exercise  for  the  faculty  of 
truth,  destined  afterwards  to  rise  to  higher  objects, — made  their 
appeal  to  him  with  very  moderate  success.  The  experimental 
and  phenomenal  world  failed  to  assure  him  of  its  reality.  It  may 
be  all  a  dream  ;  nay,  a  drollery.  He  is  a  predisposed  Berke- 
leyan.  Next,  there  is  his  strong  susceptibility  for  the  idea  and 
faith  of  the  supernatural.  He  is  too  imaginative,  too  devout, 
and  has  too  strong  a  moral  consciousness  to  rest  in  mere  scep- 
ticism ;  and  if  he  shakes  himself  free  of  the  experimental  world, 
he   naturally  yearns  after  a  universe   of  personal  relations, 
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supernaturally  determined  and  ascertained.  This  tendency,  or 
capacity,  was  early  fixed  and  filled  by  the  impressions  of  his 
youth,  which  so  vividly  awoke  within  him  the  assurance  of  a 
personal  God  with  whom  he  had  to  do,  a  destiny  to  be  judi- 
cially determined,  and  the  alternative  of  a  right  or  a  wrong,  a 
blessed  or  a  miserable  relation  to  the  Supreme.  Also  his  light 
upon  those  points  appeared  to  him  to  come  in  indissoluble  con- 
nection with  some  of  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity 
which  are  supernaturally  revealed,  such  as  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  Still  further,  his  mind  proves  to  be  one,  susceptible 
indeed  of  high  culture  and  of  fine  impulse,  and  in  particular, 
sufficiently  acute,  subtle,  and  dialectical,  but  yet  prone  to 
puzzle  and  perplex  itself,  not  able  to  take  a  strong  broad  grasp 
of  the  ascertainable,  not  measuring  and  resting  in  evidence,  not 
apt  to  come  to  final  convictions  on  the  appropriate  proofs  and 
grounds  ;  always  tending  to  feel  insecure  on  mere  discussion 
of  evidence,  and  therefore  feeling  about  for  something  supple- 
mentary to  secure  it.  Men  of  this  class  are  eminently  capable  of 
confusing  and  obscuring  all  those  topics  of  discussion  on  which 
a  clear  head  is  inconvenient.  They  do  it  through  a  fertile 
instinct  for  multiplying  difficulties;  and  are  often  suspected, 
too  hastily,  of  dishonest  artifice  in  so  doing.  Those  who  have 
read  Dr  Newman's  work  on  Justification  will  know  what  we 
mean. 

As  his  mind  developed  and  came  to  an  understanding  with 
itself,  the  tendencies  now  noticed  received  an  appropriate 
expression.  He  formed  a  method  to  guide  or  to  certify  his 
mental  procedure.  He  laid  hold  of  Bishop  Butler's  principle, 
that  "  probability  is  the  guide  of  life,"  and  gave  it  a  new 
development.  "  Converging  probabilities"  are  the  guides  to  be 
relied  upon  in  coming  to  a  conclusion.  But  now  if  a  man  deals 
with  conscious  rectitude  with  those  converging  probabilities, 
there  providentially  arises  a  certitude  about  the  conclusion, 
quite  disproportioned  to  the  attainable  evidence.  This  certitude 
is  to  be  taken  as  providentially  appointed  and  providentially 
or  divinely  sanctioned.  The  certitude  is  disproportioned  to 
the  certainty  of  the  conclusion.  The  certainty  is  a  quality  of 
the  proposition,  is  measured  by  the  logical  value  of  the  evi- 
dence, and  that,  by  hypothe.sis,  is  no  more  than  probable  ;  but 
the  certitude  is  a  quality  of  my  mind  as  it  rests  in  the  conclu- 
sion, and  may  be  absolute,  as,  e.g.,  a  divine  faith.  We  are  not 
going  to  criticise  this  theory  :  and,  indeed,  we  should  not  feel 
disposed  to  reckon  too  sharply  with  any  one  for  his  theoretical 
statements  about  the  foundations  of  belief  On  a  subject  so 
difficult  we  feel  quite  disposed  to  shew  a  good  deal  of  forbear- 
ance. All  we  shall  say  is  this,  that  the  method  becomes  very 
significant  when  one  watches  its  application.     In  the  first  place, 
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in  forming  his  religious  views  on  this  method,  Dr.  Newman 
rehes  much  on  his  impression  of  what  God  may  fittingly  do  in 
given  circumstances,  contrary  to  Bishop  Butler's  very  express 
admonition  (Anal.  p.  ii.  c.  3).  In  the  next  place,  feeling,  as  we 
think,  how  well  he  could  argue  on  any  side,  he  is  greatly  dis- 
posed to  find  converging  probabilities  not  when  there  are 
converging  reasons,  but  when  there  are  converging  attractions 
addressed  to  his  susceptibilities,  or  converging  necessities  bear- 
ing on  his  actual  position  at  any  given  time.  And,  finally,  he 
is  apt  to  attach  an  irrational  importance  to  his  impressions,  to 
the  way  in  which  things  strike  him,  and  the  moods  in  which  he 
finds  himself  These  constitute  for  him  a  kind  of  providential 
signalling,  as  if  they  warranted  him  in  succumbing  to  argu- 
ments, that  should  or  might  otherwise  be  resisted.  Ere  his 
especial  career  began,  Dr  Newman  tells  us,  Thalaba  was  often 
in  his  mind ;  and  really,  to  the  end,  we  may  read  Thalaba  and 
Newman  conjointly,  with  considerable  advantage  to  the  under- 
standing of  both.  These  details  all  suit  the  general  idea.  You 
alight  on  your  convictions  from  above,  as  it  were,  divinely 
borne,  bringing  your  certitude  with  you. 

Let  it  be  observed  now  how  all  this  bore  on  his  way  of  ap- 
prehending the  great  question  about  Christianity.  Pretty  early, 
i.  e.  from  the  time  that  he  began  to  apprehend  a  conflict  be- 
tween "liberalism"  and  the  church,  he  seems  to  have  made  up 
his  mind  that  it  would  be  extremely  difiicult  to  keep  a  clear 
and  firm  hold  of  dogma,  i.  e.  of  the  truths  he  had  learned  to 
value,  on  the  ground  of  mere  exegesis  and  reasoning  from  the 
Scriptures.  It  would  be  difficult  to  make  that  a  ground  of 
public  action  ;  nay,  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  it  a  ground  of 
private  conviction.  How  much  might  be  said,  and  so  plausibly 
said,  on  all  sides  !  How  much  for  all  shades  and  degrees  of 
conviction  !  This  was  precisely  the  kind  of  difficulty  to  weigh 
with  Newman,  and  to  perplex  him.  It  was  therefore  a  relief 
to  commit  himself  firmly  to  the  ground  already  suggested  to 
him  by  Hawkins.  Let  it  be  assumed  that  the  church  of  the 
early  ages  was  in  possession  of  a  divine  treasure,  which  she 
brought  out  in  her  exposition  and  application  of  Scripture,  in 
her  general  teaching  and  practice.  Let  it  be  assumed  that 
what  she  thus  held  and  delivered  down,  can  be  argued,  if  need 
be,  out  of  the  Scriptures,  but  need  not  be  expected  to  stand  on 
the  face  of  Scripture.  This  could  be  made  probable,  nay,  pro- 
babilities could  be  made  to  "  converge  "  upon  it.  And  then  it 
furnished  you  with  a  definite  doctrinal  line,  for  you  had  the 
creeds,  and  a  pretty  strong  consent  about  church  and  sacra- 
ments. Moreover,  it  had  this  immense  advantage,  that  a  good 
deal  of  "Anglicanism,"  that  could  not  easily  be  based  upon 
the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  found  precedents  in  the  early 
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centuries.     Thus   the   church   could   be   well   fenced   against 
"  hberalisra." 

This  was  all  very  well  for  a  time.  But  then  when  the  teach- 
ing of  those  early  centuries,  and  their  practice,  came  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  detail,  new  diflficulties  arose.  It  had  been  hoped  at 
first  that  the  early  centuries  would  prove  to  be  so  homogeneous, 
and  so  defined,  that  no  awkward  question  would  rise  about 
what  they  taught  or  pointed  to.  It  had  been  hoped  also  that 
they  would  cover  pretty  nearly  the  ground  of  the  Church  of 
England,  or  at  least  sanction  that  which,  within  that  church, 
could  be  held  and  practised.  But  while  it  became  more  and 
more  doubtful  whether  the  Church  of  England  did  not  add 
to  and  take  from  "  Catholic  "  faith  and  practice,  and  bind  her 
ministers  to  do  the  same,  it  became  more  and  more  evident 
that  primitive  principle  demanded  a  unity  which  Anglicanism 
does  not  give  ;  and  it  became  clear  that  an  unreserved  accept- 
ance of  the  first  five  centuries  made  way  for  very  plausible 
pleas  on  behalf  of  Rome.  There  remained,  no  doubt,  plausible 
pleas  that  could  be  urged  against  her,  from  the  same  source. 
But  what  then  ?  In  order  to  draw  the  line  "between  the  early 
church  and  Rome,  so  as  to  shut  out  the  latter,  you  had  to 
exercise  a  mere  private  judgment,  of  a  protestant  kind,  relying 
on  reasons  which  you  perfectly  well  knew  were  dubious  and  in- 
secure. Moreover,  the  inquiry,  as  urged  from  Rome,  "At  the 
very  least  are  not  we  much  liker  the  primitive  church  than 
your  protestant  establishment?"  suggested  the  most  painful 
reflections.  Nothing  was  gained  if  a  man  had  to  hold  his  own 
in  this  way.  So  now  there  arose  the  alternative  that  Rome 
was  right,  introduced  by  the  ideas  of  development  and  infalli- 
bility. Rome  differs  in  some  things  from  the  earlier  church. 
But  so,  also,  one  age  of  the  earlier  church  differed  from  another. 
Is  not  this  the  solution  : — There  is  a  perpetual  development  of 
Christian  thought  and  piety  going  on  through  the  activity  of 
Christian  minds,  and  there  is  an  infallible  church  determining 
the  authentic  developments,  and  preserving  the  purity  while 
not  stifling  the  unfoldings  of  the  faith.  Probabilities  could  be 
made  to  "  converge ''  on  this  too.  It  is  an  idea  that  explains 
the  relation  of  the  teaching  of  each  age  to  all  that  precede 
and  to  all  that  follow.  It  answers  the  expectation  of  what  God 
might  do  and  provide  in  this  world  in  connection  with  the 
gospel.  It  presents  the  impressive  image  of  a  gravitation  of 
the  Christian  mind,  age  after  age,  into  truth,  to  some  extent  in 
new  forms  and  unfoldings,  but  always  into  truth,  Rome  being 
still  the  centre  of  the  process,  as  she  has  always  been  before. 
Finally,  it  removes  the  miserable  dubiety  that  besets  a  man 
judging  for  England  and  against  Rome,  on  the  mere  strength 
of  his  own  argumentations ;  it  takes  away  the  arguments  he 
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had  urged  against  Rome,  and  it  lands  him  not  merely  in  a 
primitive  tradition,  but  in  an  infallible  church,  that  liolds  and 
unfolds  it. 

Such  has  been  Dr  Newman's  route  ;  and  now  from  his  final 
resting-place  he  can  expound  the  philosophy  of  infallibility,  as 
related  to  the  history  of  the  world  and  of  human  reason,  to  his 
own  complete  satisfaction  (pp.  377  and  foil.),  and  can  declare 
to  what  a  land  of  content  he  is  come.  But  this  is  the  history 
of  a  man  led  by  his  tendencies,  his  circumstances,  his  tempta- 
tions in  a  word,  to  renounce  as  unsatisfying  rational  methods 
of  assurance,  and  to  seek  certainty,  or  "  certitude,"  by  others  of 
his  own  contrivance,  embodying  a  private  method  of  providen- 
tial gravitation,  as  it  were,  toward  the  true  and  the  divine. 
What  does  this  count  for,  as  an  experiment  in  the  tenableness 
of  Bible  Christianity?  About  as  much  as  an  experiment  on 
the  audibleness  of  an  utterance,  conducted  by  a  man  who  places 
no  reliance  on  his  ears,  and  trusts  only  to  the  language  of  signs. 
Or,  on  the  other  hand,  Vv'hat  is  proved  by  Dr  Newman's  sensa- 
tions of  repose  and  tranquillity  now  ?  Of  course  he  is  at  rest. 
What  could  he  desire  more  ?  He  has  found  an  oracle,  which 
leaves  him  at  liberty  to  hold  those  fundamental  dogmas,  which, 
happily,  were  early  endeared  to  his  heart ;  an  oracle  which  at 
the  same  time  announces  its  deliverances  so  as  to  relieve  his 
faculties  of  all  the  strain  implied  in  basing  faith  upon  evidence; 
an  oracle  which  has  enough  of  the  historical  and  the  poetical 
about  it,  to  supply  "converging  probabilities"  almost  ad  infini- 
tum; an  oracle  which  ministers  plenty  of  work  to  his  intellect, 
relieved  of  the  trouble  of  holding  his  convictions,  in  refining 
away  difficulties,  neutralising  objections,  and  "shewing  with 
what  small  pain  the  wounds  of  faith  are  healed  again  ;"  finally, 
an  oracle  which  knows  well  how  to  find  scope  for  Dr  Newman's 
fine  tastes  and  faculties,  and  for  his  aspirations  and  his  en- 
thusiasm, in  her  public  service.  Surely  he  could  not  be  so  per- 
tinaciously unreasonable  as  not  now  to  be  at  rest.  Rr. 


Art.  VII. — Authorship  of  the  Pentateuch.^ 

AUTHORSHIP  is  a  matter  of  testimony.     Resemblance  in 
style  and  thought,  and  apparent  conformity  of  circum- 

*  From  Bihliotheca  Sacra,  July  1864,  By  Samuel  C.  Bartlett,  D.D.,  Pro- 
fessor in  Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  This  article  is  the  continuation  of 
another  which  appeared  in  a  former  volume  of  the  Bibliotheca  ;  the  substance 
of  which  will  be  found  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  paper. 
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stances,  though  they  may  confirm  the  testimony,  can  never 
take  its  place  as  evidence.  The  presence  of  certain  qualities 
in  the  composition  cannot  dispense  with  actual  testimony ; 
because  those  qualities  admit  of  skilful  imitation.  Nor  can  the 
absence  of  those  qualities,  unless  in  extreme  degree,  outweigh 
the  force  of  testimony ;  because  the  same  writer,  in  diflferent 
moods  and  at  distant  intervals,  sometimes  greatly  differs  from 
himself  Abundant  instances  shew  the  facility  with  which 
acute  judges  may  be  misled  when  they  rely  merely  on  their 
critical  powers  ;  while  the  frequent  conflicting  decisions  of  the 
most  dogmatic  of  literary  critics  ought  to  be  a  standing  admo- 
nition to  all  such  arrogance.  Men  like  Hume,  Lord  Kaimes, 
and  Robertson,  fully  deceived  at  first  by  the  poems  of  "  Ossian," 
and  some  of  them  never  undeceived  ;  Sheridan  and  many  other 
literary  men  of  London  accepting  the  "  Vortigern"  of  the  boy 
Ireland  as  a  relic  of  the  myriad-minded  Shakespeare  ;  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  commenting  on  the  "  Raid  of  Featherstonehaugh"  as 
a  genuine  ancient  ballad ;  Gesenius,  Hamaker,  and  Rochette 
imposed  upon  by  spurious  Greek  and  Phenician  inscriptions 
from  Malta  ;  German  scholars  (including  Tubingen  Reviewers) 
maintaining  the  antiquity  of  the  "  Amber  Witch,"  till  the 
author  found  it  hard  to  prove  his  authorship ;  the  enigma  of 
"  Junius,"  baffling  Europe  for  half  a  century  ; — cases  like  these 
are  memorable  and  instructive.  Questions  of  authorship  are 
to  be  settled  chiefly  by  testimony. 

We  bring  testimony,  positive  and  various,  to  sustain  the  re- 
ceived opinion  that  Moses  was  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch. 

First,  It  has  been  shewn  that  this  position  is  entirely  cre- 
dible by  the  known  circumstances  of  the  case  :  The  art  of 
writing  was  in  abundant  use  around  the  Israelites  at  that 
period ;  the  requisite  impulse — a  great  national  and  religious 
epoch — had  arrived  ;  the  occasion  for  such  a  composition  now 
existed  in  the  fixed  establishment  of  a  nation's  institutions 
and  religion ;  the  requisite  pereon  had  also  appeared,  in  the 
remarkable  man  who  is  admitted,  not  only  to  have  delivered 
the  nation,  but  to  have  founded  their  civil  and  religious  insti- 
tutions, and  in  whom,  legislating  for  the  present  and  the  future, 
it  would  have  been  the  height  of  folly  to  dispense  with  written 
records.  Secondly,  It  has  been  shewn  that  there  is  positive, 
abundant,  and  uncontradicted  testimony  to  sustain  the  position : 
This  testimony  is  found,  first,  in  the  volume  itself,  which 
ascribes  to  Moses,  and  to  him  alone,  a  direct  agency  in  its 
production.  None  deny  that  most  of  Deuteronomy,  and  por- 
tions of  Exodus  and  Numbers,  are  therein  referred  to  Moses  ; 
no  other  author  is  hinted  at ;  the  specifications  in  those  cases 
exclude  no  other  portions,  but  virtually  include  them,  and  the 
more  especially  as  the  reasons  for  a  record  in  other  instances 
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were  still  more  urgent ;  distinct  indications  are  given  that 
these  passages  were  but  parts  of  a  larger  whole ;  special  pro- 
vision was  also  made,  on  the  one  hand,  for  a  record  of  all  God's 
utterances  to  Moses,  and  a  claim  was  set  up,  on  the  other,  to 
be  that  exact  record ;  and  meanwhile  the  portions  admitted 
to  claim  a  Mosaic  authorship  rehearse  and  authenticate  the 
essential  features  of  the  whole  Pentateuch.  Again,  the  later 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  often  refer  to  the  Pentateuch,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  frequently  ascribing  it  to  Moses,  and  never, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  any  other  author.  Still  further, 
it  was  the  undisputed  belief  of  the  Jewish  nation  at  and  before 
the  time  of  Christ,  known  to  be  handed  reverentially  down 
from  the  past, — a  testimony  so  well  known  that  its  echoes 
are  to  be  found  even  in  heathen  writers.  Furthermore,  the 
Saviour  and  his  apostles  reasserted  the  received  opinion,  clearly 
committing  themselves,  by  positive  statements,  to  that  view. 
In  addition  to  all  this,  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  any  other 
claimant,  either  affirmed  or  hinted  at  in  the  course  of  history. 
Thirdly,  It  has  been  shewn  how  this  testimony  is  confirmed 
by  other  indications  :  The  manner  of  the  volume  accords  with 
the  notion  of  a  record  made  in  the  time  of  the  main  transac- 
tions recorded  ;  most  of  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
contain  traces  of  its  previous  existence  ;  various  archaisms  are 
found  in  it ;  fresh  marks  of  a  residence  in  Egypt  appear  upon 
it  ;*  traces  of  the  wilderness  are  not  wanting  ;  no  later  period 
can  be  suggested  whose  characteristics  would  have  given 
rise  to  such  a  book ;  and  finally,  those  who  deny  that  Moses 
was  the  author  cannot  present,  much  less  maintain,  a  plausible 
substitute,  there  being  among  them  no  agreement  as  to  the 
number  or  the  date  of  the  alleged  writers. 

A  more  remarkable  instance  of  testimony  lying  entirely  on 
one  side  of  a  question  cannot  be  found.  Nor  is  it  easy  to 
mention  any  legitimate  kind  of  evidence  which  is  wanting. 
An  additional  sweeping  declaration  in  the  Pentateuch,  that 
the  volume,  as  a  whole,  was  written  by  the  great  lawgiver, 
would  not  have  helped  the  case,  not  only  because  of  possible 
questions  as  to  changes  made  subsequent  to  the  declaration, 

*  In  addition  to  the  correspondences  of  Hebrew  and  old  Egyptian  names  of 
familiar  objects,  mentioned  in  a  former  Article  (Bib.  Sacra,  vol.  xs.  p.  845), 
we  may  give  the  following  from  Seyffarth :  ^Q'lttf,  Egyptian  s'pr,  trumpet ; 

3^22{^^,  iK  finger ;  /lit,  hrt,  span ;  nStD,  «'p  palm ;  )XQ^,  papyrus,  km,  re- 
-  :  V  vw  -  V 

presented  by  a  picture  of  the  plant,  and  forming  the  symbol  of  lower  Egypt ; 
p'2.1,  harp,  Egyptian  nfr,  represented  by  the  outline  of  a  harp,  though  having 

the  derivative  sense  of  "good;"  and  several  other  words,  of  which  the  con- 
nection is  in  most  instances  very  clearly  traceable  through  the  Coptic. — 
Seyffarth's  Theologische  Schriften  der  Alter  Aegypter,  p.  117. 
VOL.  XIII.  NO.  L.  3  F 
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but  also  by  reason  of  the  entire  nonchalance  with  which  the 
masters  of  the  "higher  criticism"  summarily  set  aside  such 
testimony.  Thus  all  these  critics,  De  Wette,  Knobel,  David- 
son, and  the  like,  freely  admit  that  the  whole  book  of  Deuter- 
onomy (except  the  beginning  and  the  ending)  claims  to  be  the 
exact  utterance  of  Moses.  But  the  statement  goes  for  nothing 
with  them.  Says  de  Wette,*  "  The  author  of  Deuteronomy, 
Sis  it  appears,  would  have  us  regard  his  whole  book  as  the  work 
of  Moses ;  but,"  adds  this  judicial  personage,  "  the  obscurity 
and  unfitness  of  these  claims  deprive  them  of  all  value  as 
proofs."  After  the  same  manner,  Dr  Davidson  proceeds  in  his 
latest  work,t  "  A  late  writer,"  he  says,  "  represents  the  whole 
of  Deuteronomy,  or  at  least  chaps,  iv.— xxx.,  as  proceeding  from 
Moses's  hand  (chap.  xxxi.).  This  was  a  bold  step  for  the  un- 
known author ;  and  had  not  this  been  a  time  of  some  literary 
activity,  the  thing  could  scarcely  have  suggested  itself  to  his 
mind,  or  been  successfully  executed."  He  thinks  "  the  decep- 
tion was  an  in"nocent  one,"  and  proceeds  to  deal  both  with  the 
moral  question  and  with  the  extraordinary  phenomenon  he 
has  conjured  up,  of  such  a  forgery  palmed  off  upon  Moses  in 
"  a  time  of  some  literary  activity,"  in  the  following  mode  : 
"  The  sentiments  conveyed  by  the  Deuteronoraists  are  essen- 
tially those  of  Moses.  In  this  manner  we  reduce  the  fiction  of 
the  writer  to  a  very  harmless  thing.  Nor  is  it  without  example 
in  the  range  of  the  national  history  of  the  Jews,  for  the  book 
of  Ecclesiastes  presents  a  parallel.  Why  it  was  not  challenged 
we  are  unable  to  say  [!] ;  but  there  were  comparatively  few 
persons  in  the  nation  at  the  time  who  had  a  knowledge  of 
literature,  some  Levites  and  prophets  being  the  learned  class. 
And  it  is  possible  that  at  the  particular  time,  and  among  the 
people  of  the  Jews,  the  work  would  not  be  regarded  as  repre- 
hensible simply  on  account  of  its  envelope.  The  temper  of  the 
times  was  favourable  to  the  reception  of  the  work,  even  though 
it  may  have  been  recognised  in  its  true  character,  since  it  is 
unreasonable  to  look  for  a  high  standard  of  Christian  morality 
in  a  period  of  Jewish  degeneracy.  Comparatively  innocent  as 
the  fiction  was,  we  cannot  blame  the  age  for  accepting  it  with- 
out hesitation,  though  it  may  have  been  aware  of  the  dress 
chosen  by  the  author  for  his  work.  But  perhaps  not  many 
knew  the  real  case,  the  learned  class  being  small." 

We  do  not  pause  to  analyse  this  notable  piece  of  reasoning, 
and  point  out  either  its  lofty  standard,  its  consistency  with 
itself  and  the  writer's  connected  statements,  the  distinctness 
of  its  solutions,  the  certainty  of  its  assumptions,  or  the  firmness 

•  De  Wette's  Introduction  (Parker's  Translation),  vol.  ii.  p.  169. 
•f  Davidson'  Introduction,  vol.  i.  pp.  376,  376. 
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and  cloudlessness  of  its  whole  theory.  We  only  wish  to  shew 
the  estimation  in  which  an  author's  own  deliberate  testimony 
is  held  by  such  writers. 

Of  course,  this  whole  class  of  writers,  from  De  Wette  to 
Davidson,  make  -no  account  whatever  of  any  assertion  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles  on  this  subject.  "  Such  a  prejudice 
should  have  no  weight  at  all  in  criticism,"  says  De  Wette ;  * 
and  Davidson  echoes  :  "  the  higher  criticism  must  decide  the 
question  independently"  of  the  New  Testament ;t  Dr  Davidson 
admits  that  Christ  and  the  apostles  not  merely  assume  but 
affirms  that  Moses  was  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  or 
principal  portions  of  it ;  J  but,  with  some  show  of  hesitancy, 
he  finally  subsides  to  the  same  level  with  Colenso,  that  the 
Saviour  was  mistaken :  "  considering  therefore  the  human 
limitations  to  which  the  Son  of  God  was  subjected  on  earth, 
we  are  not  irreverent  in  supposing  that  he  shared  the  common 
views  of  the  Jews  of  his  day  in  regard  to  points  ethically  or 
doctrinally  unimportant."  § 

The  external  evidence  in  the  case  is  certainly  all,  perhaps 
more  than  all,  that  could  be  looked  for  on  a  question  of  an- 
cient authorship.  In  its  amount  and  unanimity  it  is,  for 
that  class  of  cases,  quite  extraordinary.  The  opposers  of  the 
Mosaic  authorship  clearly  shew  that  their  view  is  not  influ- 
enced in  the  slightest  degree  by  the  amount  or  kind  of  testi- 
mony. To  individuals  who  can  so  easily  despatch  the  express 
statements  of  Deuteronomy  as  a  "harmless  fiction,"  it  would  of 
course  make  no  difference  if  similar  statements  had  recurred 
in  every  chapter  from  the  first  of  Genesis.  Men  who  can  not 
only  dispose  of  the  reverential  belief  of  the  whole  Jewish 
nation,  coming  down  unbroken,  uncontradicted,  and  entwined 
with  the  very  institutions  which  they  confessedly  received  from 
Moses,  but  can  also  blur  over  a  grand  problem  of  stupendous 
imposture  in  the  unconscious  slip-shod  method  of  Dr  Davidson, 
could  find  no  weighty  evidence  in  the  past.  The  position  taken 
is  really  that  of  abrogating  all  historic  testimony  in  a  case  of 
literary  history,  and  substituting  the  supposed  acuteness  of  a 
modern  critic.    We  proceed,  therefore,  to  our  fourth  proposition. 

IV.  The  concurrent  evidence  that  Moses  was  the  author  of 
the  Pentateuch  is  exposed  to  no  decisive  or  even  formidable 
objection. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  deny  that  there  are  points  requiring 
explanation,  and  difficulties  needing  solution.  How  could  we, 
for  a  moment,  suppose  it  to  be  otherwise  ?  Who  could  be  so 
simple  as  to  expect  that  a  volume  of  such  immense  antiquity, 

*  De  Wette's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  p.  160. 

t  Davidson's  Introduction,  vol.  i.  p.  126. 

X  Ibid.  p.  126.  2  Ibid.  p.  128. 
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ranging  so  far  back  of  all  contemporaneous  and  explanatory 
writings,  should  present  no  perplexing  questions  as  to  its  form 
and  history  ?  The  absence  of  all  such  matter  would  be  really 
suspicious  and  indicative  of  artifice.  Many  of  the  alleged 
difficulties  may  appear  to  be  imaginary,  others  more  or  less 
real,  but  all  of  them  capable  of  a  fair  solution — such  a  solution 
as,  with  a  similar  weight  of  evidence  on  the  other  side,  would 
be  admitted  at  once  in  the  gravest  judicial  investigations 
as  sufficient.  We  shall  endeavour  to  touch  upon  all  that 
require  attention ;  and  for  this  purpose  shall  have  in  mind 
prominently,  though  not  exclusively,  the  collection  of  objections 
industriously  arranged  by  Dr  Davidson  in  his  recent  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Old  Testament.  We  fix  upon  this  as  the  latest, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  deliberate  and  laborious  presenta- 
tions of  the  case  against  the  claims  of  Moses. 

Now  in  reply  to  the  varied  and  positive  testimony  to  the  fact 
of  authorship,  it  was  competent  to  the  objectors  to  take  one  or 
all  of  three  courses  :  first,  they  might,  if  possible,  have  intro- 
duced conflicting  testimony ;  secondly,  they  might  shew,  if 
they  could,  that  the  present  testimony  is  worthless,  and  might 
point  out  why  it  is  not  to  be  received  as  other  similar  but  far 
weaker  testimony  is  received ;  or,  thirdly,  they  might  destroy 
its  force  by  finding  in  the  contents  of  the  volume  inseparable 
portions  which  could  not  have  come  from  the  alleged  author  ; 
such  as  misstatements  of  facts  that  he  must  have  known,  or 
facts  betraying  a  later  date  or  a  different  residence.  In  the 
last  case,  however,  it  is  not  enough  to  point  out  a  supposed 
improbability,  but  a  real  incompatibility.  It  is  also  necessary 
to  the  validity  of  the  objection  to  shew  that  all  theories  of 
occasional  emendation  or  interpolation  are  absolutely  inad- 
missible. Nothing  less  will  satisfy  the  course  of  a  judicial 
investigation. 

Of  these  three  possible  courses,  the  first  and  simplest  is  not 
even  attempted.  Unfortunately  for  the  objectors,  the  whole 
sweep  of  testimony  points  only  to  Moses.  Not  the  slightest 
hint  can  be  ferreted  out  from  any  quarter,  in  the  course  of 
ages,  implying  that  any  other  than  Moses  was  responsible  for 
our  present  Pentateuch  as  a  whole. 

The  second  course  has  been  almost  equally  given  up.  Super- 
cilious and  contemptuous  dismissals  of  the  claims  of  these 
witnesses  are  abundant  enough ;  but  a  calm  and  manly  exami- 
nation and  refutation  of  these  claims  in  comparison  with  such 
testimony  as  that  on  which  the  writings  of  Josephus,  Tacitus, 
or  Thucydides  are  received  as  genuine, — where  is  it  to  be 
found  ?  Nowhere.  Nothing  would  better  disclose  the  unfair- 
ness of  the  objections  than  the  attempt. 

The  actual  argument  is  reduced  chiefly  to  the  third  method. 
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It  is  the  application  of  what  is  called  "the  higher  criticism"  to 
the  contents  of  the  volume.  It  comprises  a  considerable  variety 
of  material,  collected  with  an  industry  that  is  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  logic,  and  presented  with  an  air  of  assurance  which 
lacks  only  a  valid  basis  to  be  truly  formidable.  As  matter  of 
fact,  it  comprises  much  that  is  unsupported,  considerable  that 
is  irrelevant,  and  some  things  which,  though  bearing  on  the 
point,  are  entirely  indecisve.  None  of  them,  as  we  shall  endea- 
vour to  shew,  are  insuperable  objections  to  the  view  received 
on  testimony. 

The  objections  may  be  classed  as  positive,  negative,  and 
irrelevant. 

1.  Positive  objections.  Statements  and  allusions  in  the 
Pentateuch  alleged  to  be  incompatible  with  its  having  been 
written  by  Moses. 

(i.)  Here  belongs  the  attempt  once  made  to  shew  that  the 
Pentateuch  contained  numerous  palpable  errors  in  its  statement 
of  Egyptian  customs.  This  effort,  of  which  Von  Bohlen  was 
the  leading  exponent  (in  his  work  published  in  1835,  Die 
Genesis  erlautert),  now  deserves  mentioning  only  for  complete- 
ness of  enumeration.  Had  that  ill-fated  author  made  good  his 
attempt,  it  certainly  would  have  been  a  valid  disproof  of  the 
composition  of  the  Pentateuch  by  Moses ;  inasmuch  as  such 
glaring  errors  would  have  been  incompatible  with  the  know- 
. ledge  which  Moses,  as  a  resident  of  Egypt,  must  have  had  of 
that  country.  As  matter  of  fact,  the  attack  was  so  completely 
demolished  in  every  particular  as  to  result  in  a  remarkable 
proof  of  the  minute  accuracy  of  the  sacred  volume,  and  to 
become  strongly  corroborative  of  the  received  view.  Hengsten- 
berg's  reply  is  too  well  known  to  require  mention. 

(ii.)  It  has  been  alleged  that  there  are  "  certain  arithmetical 
errors  in  the  narrative,"  which  are  unquestionably  inconsistent 
with  the  ascription  of  the  whole  Pentateuch  to  a  contemporane- 
ous author.*  In  view  of  the  abundant  replies  which  have 
been  made  to  this  class  of  objections,  we  shall  deal  with  them 
but  briefly  now,  and  only  as  they  affect  the  question  of  the 
contemporaneousness  of  the  composition.! 

To  the  chief  of  these  objections — that  a  nation  of  600,000 
warriors,  implying  more  than  2,000,000  souls,  could  not  have 
sprung  from  the  alleged  ancestry — the  Bible  furnishes  its  own 
sufficient  answer  when  it  specifies  ten  generations  (1  Chron. 

*  Such  is  even  Canon  Stanley's  inconsiderate  assent  to  the  computations  of 
Colenso.     Stanley's  History  of  the  Jewish  Chnrch  (Am.  ed.),  p.  567. 

t  For  a  fuller  statement  of  our  views  (though  still  brief)  we  refer  to  a  criti- 
cisim  on  Colenso,  in  Vol.  XX.  of  this  Periodical,  pp.  660-670.  Dr  A.  Benisch 
has  written  on  the  whole  the  most  satisfactory  of  the  more  extended  replies  to 
Colenso  which  have  fallen  under  our  notice.  There  are  points  of  his  argument 
which  admit  of  improvement. 
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vii.  23-27)  from  Joseph  to  Joshua,  and  seven  from  Judah  to 
Bezaleel.  This  fact  alone  removes  all  impossibility  from  the 
case.  But  other  suggestions  are  at  hand  :  Jacob  certainly, 
before  the  descent  to  Egypt,  had,  like  his  father  and  grand- 
father, a  large  retinue  of  servants  (Gen.  xxx.  43 ;  xxxii.  5,  7. 
10),  two  of  whom  were  the  mothers  of  four  of  his  sons.  That 
the  sons  had  servants  of  their  own  is  not  only  probable,  from 
the  universal  custom,  but  seems  necessitated  by  the  statement 
that  Simeon  and  Levi  (xxxiv.  25-29)  captured  the  city  of 
Sichem.  That  they  must  have  been  accompanied  on  that  occa- 
sion by  their  servants  (as  was  Abraham  by  his  three  hundred 
and  eighteen,  xiv.  4),  is  so  obvious  that  Knobel  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  speak  of  it  as  done  by  "  Simeon  and  Levi  and  their 
domestics"  (mit  ihren  Leuten).  But  when  Jacob  and  his 
family  went  down  into  Egypt,  they  went  with  "  their  flocks 
and  their  herds,  and  all  that  they  have"  (Gen.  xlvii.  1,  xlv.  10). 
The  omission  of  these  in  the  enumeration  of  the  "seventy 
souls"  (Exod.  i.  5),  was  in  accordance  with  the  writer's  evident 
principle  to  specify  only  the  pure  original  stock  of  Jacob,  a 
principle  so  rigidly  adhered  to  that  the  sons'  wives  are  not 
included  in  the  list.  This  retinue  and  their  offspring  becoming 
identified  with  the  fortunes  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  must,  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  have  been  fully  incorporated  with  them. 
Besides,  we  know  incidentally  that  there  were  intermarriages 
with  Egyptians.  Joseph  had  married  the  daughter  of  Poti- 
phar.  Moses  himself  had  an  Ethiopian  or  Cushite  wife  (Num. 
xii.  1),  supposed  by  the  majority  of  commentators  to  be  a  dif- 
ferent person  from  Zipporah.  We  are  told  (Lev.  xxiv.  10)  of 
"  the  son  of  an  Israelitish  woman,  whose  father  was  an  Egyp- 
tian." And  we  find,  even,  that  there  was  a  mixed  multitude" 
(Exod.  xii.  38,  Num.  xi.  4),  which  went  up  from  Egypt  with 
the  children  of  Israel.  And,  moreover,  there  was  a  special 
provision  in  the  fundamental  law  of  the  nation  for  incorporat- 
ing the  circumcised  stranger  with  the  chosen  people  (Exod.  xii. 
48,  49  ;  Lev.  xix.  33,  34;  Num.  xv.  14-16  ;  Deut.  xxix.  11). 
All  these  considerations  together-  leave  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  accounting  for  the  alleged  numbers. 

In  close  connection  with  this  point,  it  has  been  asserted  that 
the  assembling  and  departure  of  this  multitude  of  people  is 
related  to  have  been  done  in  a  manner  incompatible  with  a 
personal  kno^Vledge  ;  that  it  is  too  hurried.  But  the  objection 
overlooks  the  real  facts  of  the  case.  The  narrative  has  fur- 
nished all  the  necessary  elements  to  form  a  satisfactory  and 
consistent  account.  First,  and  chiefly,  there  is  a  leader,  who, 
judged  by  whatever  standard,  must  have  been  a  great  and 
competent  commander.  Secondly,  the  scheme  of  rescue,  even 
to  some  of  its  details,  such  as  the  consultation  with  the  elders, 
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the  series  of  miracles,  and  the  provision  of  money,  jewellery, 
and  raiment,  was  laid  before  him  before  he  went  from  Midian 
to  Egypt  (Exod.  iii.).  Next  is  related  the  actual  consultation 
with  the  elders  (chap,  iv.)  on  his  arrival,  with  a  full  statement 
of  the  grand  scheme.  Next  begin  the  interviews  with  Pharaoh 
(chap,  v.),  the  intent  of  which  was  from  the  first  made  known 
to  the  whole  people  by  bitter  experience  (v,  8,  20,  «Sz:c.),  and 
was  again  distinctly  stated  to  them  by  Moses,  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  miracles.  Then  follow  the  series  of  chas- 
tisements, which,  from  the  indications  of  time  connected  with 
them,  must  have  occupied  at  least  several  weeks,  perhaps 
months.  At  length  comes  the  destruction  of  the  first-born, 
which,  as  Moses  was  forewarned  (xi.  1-8),  was  to  be  the  signal 
of  departure.  The  exotlus  was  to  take  place  on  the  14th  ;  and 
the  final  order  of  preparation  was  given  at  some  time  previous 
to  the  10th  day  of  the  same  month  (xii.  3),  an  order  including 
the  arrangements  for  sudden  departure  on  the  night  of  the 
14th  of  Nisan  (xii.  11).  These  are  the  distinct  statements  of 
narrative  ;  and  the  attempt  of  Dr  Colenso  to  bring  all  this  pre- 
paration within  "  twelve  hours,"  on  the  strength  of  our  English 
version  "this  night"  (for  "the  same  night")  in  Exod.  xii  12, 
simply  exhibits  an  ignorance  of  the  Hebrew  idiom  in  the  use 
of  n;Tn,  which  a  consultation  of  Gesenius's  Hebrew  Lexicon 

would  at  once  have  dispelled.*  It  is  not  at  all  inconsistent 
with  human  nature,  or  the  well-known  traits  of  this  people, 
that,  when  at  the  last  moment  they  were  hurriedly  driven  out 
of  Egypt,  especially  from  the  capital  where  Pharaoh  dwelt, 
their  bread  should  have  been  unleavened,  and  their  food  not 
prepared.  The  final  hurry  would  have  been  more  urgent  at 
the  capital.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  understand  that 
they  were  all  congregated  at  Rameses.  Various  circumstances 
in  the  narrative,  as  well  as  repeated  statements  that  they  were 
driven  out  of  "  Egypt,"  imply  that  they  were  widely  dispersed 
over  the  country.  That  they  went  out  in  various  consolidated 
bodies  is  somewhat  clearly  stated  in  Exod.  xii.  41,  51,  of  which 
bands  the  principal  one,  including  Moses  and  the  elders,  and 
therefore  termed  pre-eminently  "  the  children  of  Israel,"  would 
have  departed  directly  from  the  capital.  So  ample  is  the  time 
allowed  for  the  subsequent  march  that  we  find  (comp.  Num. 
xxxiii.  3  and  Exod.  xvi.  1)  a  whole  month  to  have  elapsed  be- 

*   In  defining  the  word  HT  t^^  Lexicon  says,  "  in  historical  narrative,  that 

which  has  just  been  mentioned  is  regarded  as  present."  Examples  given  are 
Gen.  vii.  11,  Exod.  xix.  1,  both  past  periods.  Instances  of  its  future  reference 
are  Lev.  xxiii.  14,  21,  where  it  is  joined  with  D2il>ii,  and  inverse  6th  of  the  same 

V    V 

chapter,  where  it  stands  alone,  meaning  in  all  these  cases  simply  "  the  same." 
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tween  the  departure  from  Rameses  and  that  from  Elim,  a  dis- 
tance probably  not  much  more  than  a  hundred  miles.* 

A  testimony  to  the  completeness  of  preparation  is  undoubtedly 
found  in  the  very  word  D^l^Dri   (Exod.    xiii.  18,  Eng.    version 

"harnessed"),  on  which  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  raise  an 
objection.  Modern  commentators  are  nearly  unanimous  here 
in  rejecting  the  specific  meaning  "  armed  ;"  and,  though  with 
some  diversitj'  in  detail,  agreed  in  finding  the  declaration  of  a 
somewhat  thorough  preparation  for  the  march.  The  clue  to 
its  meaning,  as  Rosenmiiller  suggests,  is  found  in  its  inter- 
changeable use  with  D^2f7n,  of  which  the  known  meaning  is 

"  girt  about  the  loins,"  and  thus  in  a  state  of  readiness  for  some 
effort ;  thus  compare  Num.  xxxii.  32,  with  Josh,  i,  ]  4,  and  Josh, 
iv.  12,  with  iv.  13.  The  Septuagint  translates  the  word  iv^uvoi 
in  Josh.  i.  14,  and  dnoxivas/xsvoi  in  Josh.  iv.  12.  And  though 
the  Vulgate  invariably  translates  armati,  supported  by  Aquila 
and  Symmachus  and  many  of  the  fathers,  the  somewhat  general 
consent  of  modem  scholars  is  expressed  by  the  broader  terms 
•'  equipped,  geriistet,  parati."f 

We  shall  but  allude,  for  completeness  of  statement,  to  cer- 
tain other  objections  of  the  same  nature,  which  have  been 
already  sufficiently  answered  elsewhere  :  alleged  oversights  or 
incompatibilities,  which  it  is  asserted  imply  a  later  fabrication. 
We  would  add  that  if  the  supposed  oversights  are  real,  this 
pseudo-Moses  was  certainly  a  very  sorry  bungler  in  the  art  of 
fabrication,  and  he  found  a  still  sorrier  set  of  dupes  in  the  whole 
nation  who  elevated  him  to  Moses's  seat,  and  for  hundreds  of 
years  reverentially  received  his  foolish  utterances.  But,  in 
truth,  nearly  all  the  arithmetical  difficulties  raised  by  Dr 
Colenso  are  not  contradictions,  impossibilities,  or  incompati- 
bilities ;  they  are  simply  unexplained  or  incomplete  statements, 
in  which  no  difficulty  at  all  might  have  been  seen  if  the  writer 
had  furnished  one  wanting  link,  and  from  which  now  all  diffi- 
culty vanishes  when  some  admissible  supposition  is  supplied. 
The  statements  that  Moses  addressed  all  Israel,  and  that  the 
congregation  assembled  within  the  court  of  the  tabernacle,  are 
relieved  from  being  the  most  stupid  of  fictions  by  the  simplest 
of  explanations,  viz.,  that  as  Israel  was  organised  as  thoroughly 

*  In  illustration  of  this  great  event,  Stanley  alludes  to  "  the  sudden  retreat 
of  a  whole  nomadic  people,  400,000  Tartars,  under  cover  of  a  single  night,  from 
the  confines  of  Russia  into  their  native  deserts,  as  late  as  the  close  of  the  last 
cenlary. "—Histori/  of  the  Jewish  Church,  p.  137. 

t  Gesenius  gives,  '^  acres,  strenui,  alacres&d  pugnandum,"  which  Keil  adopts. 
Fiirst  very  widely,  "  accincti,  parati,  instructi,  armati."  Knobel,  "  in  organised 
bands."  Ewald  revives  an  old  view  of  Theodotion,  "  in  five  divisions,"  as  from 
tttoH;  ^ve>  or  a  supposed  li^JOrf. 
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as  any  modern  army,  Moses,  in  addressing  them,  had  only  to 
proceed  as  does  any  modern  general,  and  communicate  through 
his  inferior  officers  (as  indicated  Deut  xxvii.  1,  9,  14)  ;  and 
that  the  congregation  could  be,  and  often  was  assembled  repre- 
sentatively,— a  fact  proved  by  instances  in  which  "the  elders'^ 
are  identified  with  the  congregation  and  "  the  children  of 
Israel"  (Exod.  xii.  3,  21,  28  ;  xix.  7,  8  ;  Deut.  v.  1,  2,  3  ;  Lev.  ix. 
1,  5,  23,  24).*  The  supposed  impossible  duty  of  the  priest  "to 
carry  ^'  the  offal  and  ashes  of  the  sacrifice  without  the  camp 
(Lev.  iv.  11,  12),  becomes  perfectly  feasible  by  merely  under- 
standing the  word  ^<^i{^^T  in  its  legitimate  sense  "  remove,"  or 

"  cause  to  go  forth."  Besides,  the  encampment  consisted  of  five 
distinct  camps  (Num.  i.,  ii.,  x.),  one  of  which  comprised  the 
Levites  alone.  The  specific  direction  for  cleanliness  in  the 
camp  (Deut.  xxiii.  12-14),  which  has  been  cited  as  requiring  an 
impossibility,  is  shewn  by  the  context  to  refer  to  the  military 
camp  of  a  future  warfare  in  the  promised  land,  where  a  much 
smaller  number  of  persons  was  to  be  concerned ;  while  the 
sanitary  arrangements  of  the  wilderness,  in  this  respect,  are  not 
preserved  in  the  narrative,  but  must  of  course  have  met  the 
emergency.  The  method,  ver}*  likely,  was  the  same,  except  in 
the  distance  traversed  ;  such  is  now  the  common  custom  of 
Asiatics.  The  Punjaub  Sanitary  Report  for  1862  says,  that 
"In  our  jails  all  our  refuse  is  buried  in  the  garden,  and  being 
rapidly  decomposed  ....  no  inconvenience  is  experienced"  ; 
and  the  writer  specifies  the  general  custom  as  being  conformed 
to  the  supposed  custom  of  the  Israelites. •^ 

The  objection  that  lambs  enough  for  the  passover  could  not 
have  been  procured  in  the  wilderness  is  sufficiently  answered 
by  the  facts,  first,  that  the  law  was  enacted  primarily  for  per- 
manent observance  in  the  settled  home,  and  irrespective  of  that 
protracted  wandering  ;  that  we  do  not  know  whether  it  was 
observed  in  the  wilderness  after  the  sojourn  at  Sinai,  or  was 
superseded,  like  circumcision ;  and  that,  if  it  was  kept,  in  an 
emergency  a  single  lamb  might  suffice  for  a  large  number  of 
persons,  simply  for  a  memorial  observance.  God  never  exacted 
impossibilities,  and  in  some  cases  even  then,  waved  ceremonial 
regulations,  as  when  (Lev.  x.  4)  the  Levites  entered  the  sanc- 
tuary to  remove  the  corpses  of  Nadab  and  Abihu,  and  as  in  the 
marked  case  of  circumcision.  And,  whereas,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  we  infer  (and  Colenso  admits.  Part  I.  p.  91)  that 
such  of  the  observances  as  hinged  upon  harvest  gatherings  must 

*  It  is  not  asserted  that  this  is  always  the  case.    The  word  rnj?)  ^'^^  S*Tp 

very  commonly  designates  the  people  as  a  body.     The  context  must  determine, 
f  Cited  by  G.  S.  Drew  in  his  reply  to  Colenso,  p.  91. 
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have  lain  in  abeyance,  we  find  also,  in  Deut.  xii.  8,  9,  and  Amos 
V.  25,  26,  intimations  that  there  was,  in  practice,  a  large  devia- 
tion from  the  law  of  sacrifices. 

This,  too,  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  question  how  the  small 
number  of  the  priests  in  the  wilderness  could  sprinkle  the  blood 
of  so  many  paschal  lambs,  and  how  it  could  be  done  in  the  court 
of  the  tabernacle.  If  at  any  time  the  number  of  priests  was 
then  inadequate  to  their  work,  what  difficulty  in  supposing  an 
arrangement  similar  to  what  was  admitted  and  commended  in 
the  time  of  Hezekiah,  when  the  priests  being  "  too  few,"  were 
aided  in  fheir  functions  by  "  their  brethren  the  Levites" 
(2  Chron.  Kxix.  34),  and  the  course  of  Solomon,  who,  finding 
the  one  altar  inadequate  to  his  sacrifice,  consecrated  and  used 
another  (2  Chron.  vii.  7).  These  suppositions  are  perfectly 
admissible,  being  suggested  by  the  sacred  volume  itself,  and  in 
full  analogy  with  its  spirit  and  method. 

Several  other  peculiarities  of  mimber,  which  have  been  cited 
as  objections,  are  disposed  of  by  easy  suppositions.  The  exact 
correspondence  of  the  numbers  of  the  poll-tax  (Exod.  xxxviii.  25, 
26)  and  that  of  the  census  or  military  muster  within  six  months 
following  (Num.  i.  1-46),  taken  in  connection  with  the  proxi- 
mity of  time,  points  conclusively  to  the  identity  of  the  reckon- 
ing ;  and  may  be  explained  either  that  the  poll-tax  registry 
was  used  for  the  military  census  so  soon  following,  or  (with 
Benisch)  that  the  free-ivill  offerings  of  the  people  (Ex.  xxxv. 
5-9,  20-29),  being  even  more  than  was  needed  for  the  taber- 
nacle (xxxvi.  5-7),  were  made  to  take  the  place  of  the  poll-tax, 
which  was  destined  for  the  same  purpose  (xxx.  16),  the  product 
of  the  poll-tax  being  (as  matter  of  fact)  identified  with  "  the 
offering"  (chap,  xxxviii.  24,  29).* 

It  is  objected  that  the  number  of  the  first  census  must  be 
fictitious,  from  the  great  disproportion  of  families,  e.  g.  Dan's 
descendants  numbering  62,000  (Num.  ii.  26),  though  but  one 
son  is  mentioned  at  the  descent  to  Egypt,  and  the  descendants 
of  Levi's  three  sons  numbering  but  22,000.  To  which  we  reply, 
that  the  simple  disproportion  between  the  families  is  of  no 
account ;  as  great  a  disproportion  as  one  to  three,  or  to  nine, 
may  continually  be  found,  for  example,  among  the  descendants 
of  the  first  settlers  of  New  England.  The  only  question  is,  are 
the  individual  numbers  impossible?  The  small  number  of 
Levi's  descendants  requires  no  explanation,  even  if  it  had  been 
far  smaller.  The  large  number  of  Dan's  descendants  would  be 
fully  explained  if  the  narrative  had  stated  that  Dan  had  other 

*  Dr  Benisch  supposes  that  from  the  superabundant  offering  enough  was 
taken  (and  made  into  hooks)  to  bring  the  amount  of  silver  to  the  exact  amount 
which  the  prescribed  poll-tax  would  have  produced  ;  the  sums  thus  agreeing, 
because  thej  were  made  to  agree. 
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sons  afterwards  born  in  Egypt,  and  reckoned  in  the  family  of 
Hushim  (as  was  sometimes  done,  1  Chron.  xxviii.  11),  and  blessed 
with  large  families,  or  that  he  had  a  large  retinue  of  servants 
to  include  in  his  tribe,  or  that  he  had  daughters  whose  offspring 
were  reckoned  in  the  family  of  Hushim.  We  add  in  passing, 
that  however  regular  the  movement  of  population  on  a  large 
scale  under  the  same  influences,  nothing  is  more  capricious 
in  limited  sections  and  in  exceptional  circumstaDces ;  and 
there  can  be  no  better  evidence  that  the  numbers  in  the 
Pentateuch  are  not  "  fixed  up,"  than  the  diversity  of  the 
amounts  given. 

A  remaining  arithmetical  question  is  :  How  could  the  num- 
ber of  first-born  sons  (Num.  iii.  43)  be  but  22,273,  when  the 
fighting  men  amounted  to  603,550, — a  proportion  of  but  one 
in  forty-two,  and  requiring,  at  first  sight,  the  supposition  that 
every  mother  had  forty-two  sons  ?  The  peculiar  disproportion 
at  once  suggests  to  a  fair  mind  some  limitations  not  here 
expressed  ;  just  as  a  foreigner  who  should  read  the  United 
States  conscription  law  and  then  observe  the  meagre  results  of 
the  draft  in  many,  or  even  all,  sections  of  the  country,  before 
declaring  the  latter  to  be  fictitious,  would  do  well  to  consider 
whether  there  might  not  be  certain  principles  of  limitation 
followed  by  the  medical  inspectors  which  are  not  found  in  the 
letter  of  the  law.  In  this  instance  the  diflSculty  is  to  decide 
what  is  the  principle.  "All  the  first-born  males"  may  be 
fairly  understood,  with  reference  to  the  avowed  object  of  the 
census,  to  mean  all  who  were  subject  to  the  law  of  redemption, 
or  possibly  (with  Benisch)  all  who  would  be  liable  to  the  taber- 
nacle service.  Two  circumstances  in  the  narrative  point  some- 
what clearly  to  the  belief  that  this  could  have  been  but  part 
of  the  whole  number  :  (1.)  The  origin  of  the  scheme — God 
having  appropriated  the  first-born  of  Israel  when  he  destroyed 
the  first-born  of  Egypt  ;  but  the  slain  first-born  of  Egypt 
evidently  did  not  include  those  who  were  themselves  heads  of 
families,  but  only  the  first-born  in  the  several  families  (Exod. 
xii.  29,  30).  (2.)  The  redemption-money  actually  paid  for  the 
excess  of  the  first-born  over  the  number  of  the  Levites  (Num. 
iii.  46,  47),  was  that  which  was  previously  required  (Lev, 
xxvii.  6)  for  the  redemption  of  persons  under  six  years  old. 
This  last  fact  has  given  rise  to  the  theory  of  Baumgarten,  that 
only  those  of  five  years  and  under  were  included,  reinforced  by 
Bunsen's  suggestion  that  children  of  that  age  were  by  sur- 
rounding tribes  devoted  to  destruction.  The  other  fact  gives 
rise  to  a  limitation  of  Kurtz,  which  certainly  seems  warranted, 
that  in  the  census  of  the  first-born  those  were  not  included 
who  had  families  of  their  own.  Kurtz  argues  that,  oriental 
marriages  taking  place  on  the  average  as  early  as  the  fifteenth 
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or  sixteenth  year,*  this  would  give  to  a  population  of  600,000 
males  over  twenty  years  of  age,  some  200,000  under  fifteen ; 
and  the  22,273  first-born  would  be  about  one  in  nine  of  this 
number, — a  proportion  not  incredible  in  itself,  but  possibly 
already  reduced  by  rejecting  the  various  deformed  and  blem- 
ished ones,  who  being  incapacitated  for  the  sacred  office,  there- 
fore could  not  require  a  substitute  or  a  redemption.  These 
suppositions,  consistent  with  the  narrative,  and  even  suggested 
by  it,  are  sufficient  to  explain  the  smallness  of  the  number. 
Any  man  who  should  take  the  general  terms  of  the  United 
States  Conscription  Act,  and  compare  with  it  the  results  of  the 
first  draft,  without  taking  into  account  the  previous  million 
volunteers,  or  knowing  the  manifold  grounds  of  medical  ex- 
emption, might  make  the  facts  sadly  unhistorical  by  the 
"  higher  criticism."! 

None  of  the  alleged  arithmetical  difficulties  carry  with  them 
more  than  a  superficial  force.  An  objection  which,  at  its  highest 
point,  only  inquires  how  can  this  be,  is  annihilated  by  the  sug- 
gestion of  any  possible  mode. 

(iii.)  It  is  affirmed  that  the  narrative  contains  grave  errors 
in  its  representations  and  implications  concerning  the  "  wilder- 
ness," and  therefore  could  not  have  been  written  by  Moses. 

This  class  of  objections,  like  the  previous  one,  is  only  an 
appeal  to  our  ignorance  of  the  facts.  It  is  a  blow  in  the  dark. 
It  is  no  counter-proof,  squarely  meeting  the  place  and  time  ; 
but  an  inference  from  the  state  of  the  country  more  than  three 
thousand  years  later,  and  that  exaggerated  in  the  description. 

The  recklessness  with  which  these  allegations  are  made  by 
some  writers,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  statement  of  Colenso, 
that  the  law  prescribing  an  offermg  of  turtle-doves  or  young 
pigeons  "could  not  have  been  written  by  Moses,  but  must  have 
been  composed  at  a  later  age,"  in  Canaan,  because  "in  the 
desert  it  would  have  been  equally  impossible  for  rich  or  poor 
to  procure  them."J  To  omit  all  other  reply,  it  is  not  only 
tnie  that  the  pigeon  is  a  cosmopolite,  and  is  found  in  the 
countries  on  both  sides  of  the  wilderness  (in  Egypt,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Palestine),  but  travellers  distinctly  mention  its  occurrence 
in  this  very  region.     In  the  heart  of  the  Peninsula,  before 

*  So  also  Bunsen,  Bibelwerk,  vol.  i.  p.  161. 

t  Dr  Benisch's  explanation  that  it  includes  only  those  fit  for  tabernacle 
service  (viz.  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  fifty  years)  seems  hardly  consistent 
with  the  statement  of  Num.  iii.  39,  43,  "from  one  month  old;"  and  the  limi- 
tation of  Baumgarten  and  Bunsen  to  five  years  of  age,  hardly  compatible  with 
the  phrase  "  from  ona  month  old  and  upwards,"  as  it  appears  in  other  instances 
throughout  the  chapter,  though  it  might  be  taken  as  a  brief  designation  of  one 
of  four  classes  enumerated  in  Lev.  xxvii  3-7.  Bunsen  reasons  that  such  a 
limitation  would  be  understood  from  a  knowledge  of  the  surrounding  heathen 
custom  of  offering  young  children  to  Moloch. 

I  Colenso  on  the  Peatateach,  part  i.  pp.  188, 189. 
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reaching  Sinai,  Miss  Martineau  "saw  a  good  many  pigeons  ;"* 
Mr  Drew  saw  "  a  flight  of  birds,  thousands  in  number,"  on  the 
day  of  crossing  el-Tih  ; "  f  and  Robinson  found  the  ruins  oi 
Abdeh  (Eboda)  "  the  resort  of  a  multitude  of  pigeons,  which 
flew  out  in  a  cloud."  J 

On  this  subject,  however,  objectors  usually  deal  in  vague  and 
general  denials.  They  broadly  assert  the  physical  features  of 
the  wilderness  to  be  such  as  must  have  rendered  it  impossible 
to  lead  so  great  a  company  through  it  to  Palestine. 

In  considering  the  objection  drawn  from  the  condition  of  the 
wilderness,  two  preliminary  considerations  are  to  be  borne  in 
mind :  first,  the  journey  through  the  wilderness,  led  by  Moses, 
is  one  of  the  settled  historic  facts.  It  took  place  somehow,  and 
with  a  large  body  of  people.  It  is  to  be  explained,  not  denied. 
Secondly,  the  event  may  be  fairly  classed,  on  the  lowest  view, 
with  the  great  and  difiicult  achievements,  like  Hannibal's 
entrance  into  Italy,  or  the  grand  military  combinations  of 
Napoleon,  It  is  useless  to  conceal  difficulties,  which  the  nar- 
rative itself  makes  so  prominent  and  memorable.  With  these 
preliminary  words,  we  proceed  to  shew  that  the  objection  limps 
on  every  foot. 

(1.)  Nothing  can  be  made  of  the  term  "  wilderness,"  which 
is  in  Scripture  applied  to  this  whole  region.  The  Hebrew 
"131D  signifies  a  "pasture  land,"  not  a  region  of  sand.     As 

matter  of  fact,  in  the  supposed  track  of  the  Israelites,  sand 
deserts  without  vegetation  are  the  exception.  §  This  will  be 
more  fully  shewn  presently. 

(2.)  It  is  an  unfounded  opinion  that  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves describe  this  whole  region  as  utterly  desolate.  In  the 
last  resort  Dr  Colenso  repeatedly  falls  back  on  allusions  to 
"  the  great  and  terrible  wilderness,"  "  where  there  was  no 
water "  (Deut.  viii.  1 5  ;  Num.  xx.  4,  5  ;  Jer.  ii.  6).  ||  But  the 
Bible  applies  these  statements  to  limited  portions  of  the  way. 
It  is  said  of  one  place  only  before  reaching  Sinai  (the  uncer- 
tain place  Rephidim,  Exod.  xvii.  1),  "  there  was  no  water  there." 
The  desert  which  is  described  in  Deut.  i.  19  as  great  and 
terrible,  we  are  told  in  the  same  verse,  was  after  leaving  Horeb 
by  way  of  the  mountain  of  the  Amorites,  as  they  came  to 
Kadesh  Barnea.  The  "  evil  place,"  where  there  was  no  water 
to  drink  (Num.  xx,  4,  5),  was  (ver.  1)  at  this  same  Kadesh,  in 
the  desert  of  Zin.  So  in  Deut.  viii.  1 9,  the  writer  makes  the 
place  distinct,  by  describing  it  as  the  place  of  the  fiery  serpents 
— the  same  general  region  again  (Num.  xxi.  4,  5)  encountered 

*  Miss  Martineau's  Journal,  quoted  in  G.  S.  Drew's  reply  to  Colenso,  p.  QQ. 
•j-  Drew's  Keply,  p.  63.  J  llobinson's  Kesearclies,  vol.  i.  p.  286. 

§  See  Drew's  Treatise,  p.  58.  I  Colenbo,  Part  i.  pp.  120,  128,  132,  134. 
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after  leaving  Hor  to  compass  Edom  by  the  Red  Sea,  that  is,  as 
they  returned  upon  their  track.  The  description  in  Jer.  ii.  6 
is  a  graphic  singling  out  of  the  worst  horrors  of  the  way,  with- 
out a  definite  statement  of  localities  ;  although,  as  Benisch 
maintains,  the  use  of  the  technical  word  H^IJ^  may  be  a  speci- 
fication of  this  same  Qhor.  So  far  from  describing  the  whole 
region  traversed  as  being  so  utterly  desolate,  the  Scriptures 
abundantly  indicate  the  contrary.  There  is  mention  of  a  brook 
with  running  water  at  Sinai  (Deut.  ix.  21  ;  Exod.  xxxii.  20) ; 
a  natural  supply  of  water  in  "  the  wilderness  of  Moab  "  (Num. 
xxi.  13-18)  ;  wells  at  Elim  (Exod.  xv.  27)  ;  bitter  water  at 
Marah  (xv.  1)  ;  special  arrangements  with  two  tribes  on-  the 
way  for  water  and  food  (Deut.  ii.  28,  29)  ;  and  the  same  pro- 
posal made  to  a  third ;  a  similar  proposal  afterward  rejected 
by  the  Amorites  and  Moabites  (xxiii.  5),  shewing  the  careful 
consideration  of  the  whole  subject.  The  same  foresight  appears 
in  the  proposal  of  Moses  to  Hobab  to  accompany 'them  (Num. 
X.  29-82)  in  their  future  encampments,  that  "  thou  mayest  be 
to  us  instead  of  eyes," i.e.  as  Rosenmiiller  suggests,  that  lie  may 
guide  them  to  places  where  there  were  pasturage  and  fountains. 
The  immediate  exercise  of  that  care  is  shewn  in  the  same 
chapter  (ver.  33),  when  the  ark  preceded  them  "  to  search  out 
a  resting-place  for  them." 

Furthermore,  all  the  incidental  allusions  to  this  region  imply 
that  it  was  not  the   Sahara  that  we  are  asked    to   believe. 
Abraham  was  able  to  pass  from  Palestine  to  Egypt  (probably 
through  the  northern  portion),  and  to  return  with  all  his  riches 
of  servants  and  sheep  and  oxen  and  asses  and  camels  (Gen. 
xii.  16).     Jacob  made  the  same  journey  with  all  his  flocks  and 
herds  (xlvi.  6  ;  xlvii.  1).     Moses  pastured  Jethro's  flocks  in  the 
region  around  Sinai,  and  there  first  met  his  wife  by  a  well 
(Exod,  ii.  16).     We  find  Abraham  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
peninsula,  dwelling  between  Kadesh  and  Shur  (Gen.  xx.  1), 
among  the  Philistines — a  people  with  a  king,  court,  and  army. 
In  the  same  region  Isaac  found  an  abode  when  there  was  a 
famine  in  Palestine  (xxvi.  1),  and  dwelt  there  with  flocks  and 
herds  (ver.  14),  finding  a  productive  soil  (ver.  12)  and  wells  of 
water  (ver.  ]  8-22).     Amraphel  carried  his  conquests,  and  there- 
fore his  army,  to  Paran  and  to  Kadesh  (xiv.  6,  7),  stations  of 
the  Israelites  (Num.  xiii.  26).     The  same  wilderness  of  Paran 
became  the  home  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxi.  21).     While  at  Kadesh 
(Exod.  xiii,  26),  Moses  speaks  of  "  the  inhabitants  of  the  land," 
evidently  of  the  surrounding  region.     The  Amalekites,  whose 
home  was  on  the  border  of  Canaan,  fell  on  the  rear  of  Israel  at 
Rephidim  (Exod.  xvii.  8  ;  Deut.  xxv.  18)  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sinai.     The  force  was  evidently  large,  and  must  have  crossed 
the  worst  portion  of  the  desert.     Pharaoh  evidently  viewed  the 
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ourney  of  Israel  as  possible  ;  for  he  refused  permission  to  go 
three  days'  march  into  the  wilderness,  unless  they  left  their 
women  and  children  (Exod.  x.  10,  12),  or  at  least  their  flocks 
(ver.  24)  behind.  Moses  also  mentions  "  how  we  passed  in  the 
midst  of  the  nations  which  ye  passed  by"  (Deut.  xxix.  16). 
The  Bible  nowhere  describes  this  region  in  terms  inconsistent 
with  its  own  narrative. 

(3).  It  is  a  gross  exaggeration  to  describe  the  whole  Sinaitic 
peninsula  at  the  present  day  as  a  scene  of  utter  desolation, 
destitute  of  the  means  of  subsistence  for  animals  and  men.  In 
the  eagerness  to  carry  a  point,  certain  intense  statements  of 
travellers  concerning  particular  localities  (and  often  in  un- 
favourable seasons)  have  been  sweepingly  applied  to  the  whole 
country.  A  careful  inspection  of  its  geography  in  connection 
2vith  the  daily  journal  of  some  accurate  traveller,  like  Robin- 
son, will  at  once  dispel  these  broad  assertions.  The  desolation, 
though  great,  is  not  total — nothing  like  it. 

The  present  caravan  route  to  Mecca,  over  which  five  thou- 
sand pilgrims  annually  pass  in  a  body,  lies  directly  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  most  desert  portion  of  the  peninsula.* 
Stanley,  whose  general  statements  have  been  quoted  with  much 
efifect  to  prove  the  utter  desolation  of  the  desert,  also  informs 
us  that  "  bare  as  the  surface  of  the  desert  is,  yet  the  thin 
clothing  of  vegetation  is  seldom  entirely  withdrawn,  especially 
the  aromatic  shrubs  on  the  hill-sides";  and  that  "springs, 
whose  sources  are  for  the  most  part  high  up  in  the  mountain 
clefts,  occasionally  sending  down  into  the  wadys  rills  of  water," 
and  surrounded  by  tracts  of  vegetation,  "  occur  at  such  frequent 
intervals  that,  after  leaving  Suez,  there  is  at  least  one  such  spot 
in  each  successive  day's  journey."*f-  Rtippell  notices  four  per- 
rennial  brooks  :  at  Wady  el-Ain,  Salaka,  Hibran,  Feiran.J  Mr 
Drew,  a  recent  and  careful  observer,  remarks  :  "  '  Bare  and 
barren  plains,'  '  entire  desolation,'  &c.,  are  descriptions  ridicu- 
lously unsuitable  to  immense  portions  of  the  18,000  square 
miles  which  are  comprised  in  the  surface  of  this  country,  and 
especially  to  that  portion  in  which  thirty-eight  of  the  forty 
years  of  the  wanderings  were  passed.  In  the  configuration  and 
levels  of  its  surfaces,  and  indeed  in  all  its  physical  character- 
istics, the  peninsula  includes  regions  of  the  most  varied  cha- 
racter. In  some  parts  no  waste  places  can  exceed  its  arid  and 
dreary  barrenness  ;  in  others,  it  is  fertile,  abundantly  watered, 
and  romantic  in  the  beauty  and  even  magnificence  of  its  pros- 


*  Stanley  gives  this  number. — Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  26.  Mr  Stephen  gives 
the  number  that  left  Caira  in  the  caravan  which  he  saw,  at  30,000. — Travels  in 
Egypt,  Vol.  I.  p.  171. 

t  Sinai  and  Palestine,  pp.  23,  19.  J  Ibid.  p.  19. 
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pects."*  He  instances  especially  as  of  tlie  latter  description 
the  Paran  highlands,  which  probably  may  have  been  occupied 
for  many  years  by  the  Israelites  ;  and  he  sustains  his  general 
statement  by  ample  quotations  from  his  own  journal  and  that 
of  Miss  Maitineau.  The  latter  traveller  informs  us  that  "  there 
is  abundant  rain  in  the  peninsula,  usually  in  December  and 
January. "t  Mr  Stephens,  who  visited  Sinai  apparently  as  late 
as  March,  tells  us  that  there  was  rain  there  twice  during  his 
brief  stay,  and  on  leaving  he  was,  the  same  night,  overtaken  by 
a  rainstorm,  that  fell  in  perfect  torrents  during  the  evening  and 
night.J  Dr  Robinson  was  assured  by  the  Arab  guides  that 
"  in  those  years  when  there  is  plenty  of  rain,  grass  springs  up 
over  the  whole  face  of  the  desert  § 

As  the  proof  pf  general  statements  is  found  in  details,  let  us 
follow  the  general  track  of  the  Israelites,  with  brief  notices 
from  the  careful  Robinson,  mostly  in  his  own  language :  At 
Ayoun  Mousa  (the  Wells  of  Moses),  opposite  Suez,  he  found 
seven  fountains  of  brackish  water,  and  ruins  of  a  former  vil- 
lage ;  next  day,  a  small  quantity  of  sweet  water  at  Abu 
Suweirah ;  the  same  day  the  fountain  Hawarah  (Marah),  a 
basin  six  or  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  two  feet  deep,  flowing 
with  bitter,  brackish  water — and  the  "  cup  of  Sudr  "  lying  oif 
the  route.  (In  the  first  half  of  this  distance,  between  Ayoun 
Mousa  and  Wady  Sudr,  a  space  still  swept  by  sand-storms. 
Drew  mentions  two  miles  of  mounds  covered  with  rich  green 
tufts,  and  a  large  flock  of  gazelles  seen  through  the  sand- 
storm.) Half  an  hour  further  is  a  small  fertile  plain,  with  a 
rich  loam  and  abundant  vegetation,  cultivated  by  the  modem 
Arabs  ;  two  hours  further,  wady  Ghurundel  (Elim,  probably), 
with  numerous  shrubs,  straggling  acacias,  tamarisks,  and  small 
palm-trees,  with  fountains  of  water  and  a  running  brook  near 
by  ;||  the  following  day,  wady  Useit,  with  a  few  palm-trees  and 
a  little  water  standing  in  holes  ;  wady  Thai,  with  shrubs, 
acacias,  a  few  palm-trees,  holes  of  brackish  water,  and  two 
gazelles  in  sight ;  wady  Taiyibeh,  a  fine  valley  with  many  trees 
and  a  little  water,  and  near  it  a  large  plain  with  many  shrubs, 
a  bitter  fountain  (el  Murkhah),  and  a  reservoir  of  rain-water 
not  far  distant ;  wady  Humr,  with  fresh  herbs  and  shrubs,  and 
traces  of  recent  running  water ;  and  later  yet,  "  an  extensive 


*  Drew's  Examination  of  Colenso,  p.  66  f  Ibid. 

I  Stephen's  Egypt,  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  240;  ii.  p.  10.  Stanley  also  encountered 
a  "  sharp  rain-storm  "  in  wady  Sayal. — Sinai,  p.  79, 

§  Researches,  vol.  i.  p.  172. 

II  Other  travellers  speak  much  more  enthusiastically  of  this  valley  ;  "  a  mile 
broad  and  full  of  trees,"  Burckhardt ;  "  a  glorious  oasis  "  where  "  we  reposed  in 
grass  tall  as  ourselves,"  Tiscbendorf.— Kurtz's  History  of  Old  Covenant,  vol. 
iii.  p.  189. 
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plain  with  many  shrubs,"  of  at  least  six  different  kinds,  and 
good  pasturage  for  the  camels.  In  this  vicinity  is  the  almost 
undoubted  encampment  by  the  Red  Sea  (Ras  Selimeh)  ;  the 
plain,  shut  in  by  a  wall  of  rocks,  stretches  out  three  or  four 
miles  in  length  and  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  width  along  the 
shore.*  From  wady  Taiyibeh,  however,  Robinson  deviated 
from  the  probable  track  of  the  Israelites  to  visit  the  old  Egyp- 
tian ruins  and  inscriptions  of  Surabit  el-Khadim,  finding  as  he 
proceeded  excellent  water  in  a  side  valley  (while  wady  Humr 
spread  out  into  a  broad  plain  sprinkled  over  with  herbs),  see- 
ing a  flock  of  sheep  and  goats  pastured  in  wady  Suwuk,  and  a 
wild  goat  on  the  rocks  above.  The  next  day  he  entered  a  wide 
valley  (Khumileh),  with  many  shrubs  on  each  side  and  abun- 
dant inscriptions ;  he  soon  came  to  an  open  space  and  another 
valley,  both  containing  an  unusual  number  of  Seyal  trees; 
then  to  a  side  valley  (Ibn  Sukr)  with  good  water ;  at  about 
noon,  to  "  a  great  sloping  plain,  several  miles  in  breadth, 
covered  with  tufts  of  herbs,  furnishing  abundant  pasturage  in 
seasons  when  rain  falls,"  where  a  part  of  the  Tawarah  Arabs 
were  encamped  ;  at  three  o'clock,  to  still  another  plain  with 
many  shrubs ;  and  at  evening  he  procured  good  water  at  a 
spring  near  the  encampment.  From  that  point  during  the 
remainder  of  the  approach  to  Sinai,  he  found  no  necessity  to 
make  any  special  provision  for  water,  although  it  had  been  for 
two  years  a  season  of  great  drought  in  the  peninsula.! 

Returning  to  the  probable  course  of  the  Israelites,  from  the 
encampment  by  the  Red  Sea,  a  shadeless  march  of  twelve 
miles  across  the  plain  of  Murkhah  (the  supposed  "  Wilderness 
of  Sin"),  and  most  likely  the  exhaustion  of  their  supplies  would 
give  rise  to  complaints  and  to  the  despondency  which  God 
thenceforth  relieved  by  the  supply  of  manna  (Exod.  xvi.).  The 
further  stations  on  the  way  to  Sinai  are  uncertain.  If  Doph- 
kah  be  Seetzen's  el-Tabbakkha  in  wady  Mokatteb,  and  Alush 
be,  as  Bunsen  thinks,  wady  Feiran.;]: — both  which  valleys  in- 
vited their  steps,  — these  marches  were,  for  many  miles,  through 
a  comparatively  fertile  region.  The  wady  Feiran,  especially, 
is  a  delightful  region,  according  to  the  testimony  of  all  travel- 
lers. It  has  a  fertile  soil,  a  perennial  brook,  abundance  of 
trees,  shrubs,  and  even  flowers,  Robinson  says,  "  It  is  well 
watered,  and  has  gardens  of  fruit  and  palm  trees.  "§  Lepsius 
mentions  it  as  "  a  fertile  oasis,  abounding  in  wood  and  water," 
where  "  we  walked  on  soft  black  earth,  obliged  to  defend  our- 


*  Kurtz's  History  of  the  Old  Covenant,  yol.  iii.  p.  19. 
t  Eesearches,  vol.  i.  pp.  120,  124. 

{  The  name  Alush  is  perhaps  preserved  in  Wady  Osch,  somewhat  to  the 
north.  §  Researches,  vol.  i.  p.  126. 
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selves  with  our  arms  from  the  overhanging  leafy  branches,  and 
we  heard  singing  birds  warbling  in  the  thick  foliage."*  The 
wady  es-Sheikh,  the  longest  and  broadest  valley  of  the  penin- 
sula, connected  with  a  multitude  of  side  valleys,  well  watered 
for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year,  and  containing  many 
tracts  of  meadow  land,  and  a  large  number  of  tarfah  trees,t 
would  then  bring  them  to  the  plain  of  er-K,ahah,  at  the  very 
foot  of  Mount  Sinai.  Kephidim  cannnot  be  identified,  but 
might  have  been  some  point  in  es-Sheikh.  The  plain  of  er- 
Raha,  two  and  a  half  miles  long,  joined  at  right  angles  by  the 
great  wady  es-Sheikh,  and  by  numerous  smaller  valleys,  lies 
directly  in  sight  of  Sinai,  on  the  north,  and  so  close  to  its 
abrupt  wall  that  one  can  "  touch"  the  mountain  as  he  stands 
at  its  foot.  J  The  whole  situation  so  remarkably  conforms  to 
the  requirements  of  the  narrative,  in  regard  to  the  encampment 
of  Israel,  as  to  be,  in  Stanley's  view,  a  "  strong  argument,  not 
merely  of  its  identity  with  the  scene,  but  of  the  scene  itself 
having  been  described  by  an  eye-witness."§  The  same  impres- 
sion was  made  on  Robinson  and  Smith.  ||  The  whole  western 
side  of  Mount  St  Catherine  "  is  covered,  like  the  wadys,  with 
tufts  of  herbs  and  shrubs,  furnishing  abimdant  pasturage  for 
the  flocks  of  Bedawin,  as  well  as  for  the  troops  of  gazelles 
and  mountain  goats  which  haunt  these  wild  retreats."^  On 
the  mountain  sides,  and  in  the  multitude  of  valleys,  to  any 
needful  distance  from  the  central  encampment,  the  Israelites 
could  find  pasturage  during  their  stay  of  several  months.  Here 
they  could  find  acacia  (shittim)  wood  for  the  tabernacle.  By 
a  three  days'  journey,  they  could,  if  need  be,  hold  communica- 
tion with  the  mining  region,  while  they  had  silver  and  gold, 
besides  their  flocks,  with  which  to  purchase  whatever  they  could 
not  have  transported  from  Egypt. 

It  was  on  leaving  Sinai  that  Moses  requested  Hobab  to  be 
their  guide  ;  a  precaution  justified  by  the  present  condition  of 
the  region,  since  this  two  or  three  days'  travel  is  found  by  tra- 
vellers the  most  toilsome  and  discouraging  part  of  their  jour- 
ney.** After  crossing  wady  Murrah,  among  the  hills  of  drift- 
sand,  it  required  all  the  skill  of  Robinson's  guide  to  keep  the 
road,  while  Burckhardt's  lost  the  way.tt     Hence  the  murmur- 

*  Letters  from  Egypt,  &c.  (Bohn),  p.  297. 

t  Kurtz's  History  of  the  Old  Covenant,  vol.  iii.  p.  69. 

J  Robinson's  Researches,  vol.  i.  pp.  131,  141.  "The  peak  es-Snfsafeh.  Kurtz, 
following  Laborde,  Tischendorf,  and  even  Ritter,  still  contends  for  the  tradi- 
tional Jebel  Musa  as  the  place  of  law-giving,  and  the  Wady  Sebayeh  as  the 
place  of  assemblage.  But  Stanley,  with  the  arguments  before  him,  on  the  spot, 
rejects  it.  §  Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  42. 

II  Researches,  vol.  i.  pp.  130,  141.  f  Ibid.,  p.  162. 

♦»  We  admit  at  present  Robinson's  identification  of  Hazeroth  with  Huderah, 
If  it  be  at  el-Ain  in  Wady  Salakah,  the  statement  is  equally  true. 

tt  Robinson's  Researches,  vol.  i.  p.  222. 
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ing  for  more  substantial  food,  and  the  "graves  of  lust"  at  Kib- 
rotb  Hattaavab.  Kadesh  Barnea  is  perbaps  not  to  be  sougbt, 
■witb  Robinson,  at  Ain  el-Weibeh,  but,  according  to  recent  dis- 
coveries, in  wady  Muweileh  (Moillahi),  where  the  Arab  name 
still  remains,*  and  a  copious  spring  gushes  from  the  rocks. 
The  immediate  plain  around  is  nine  or  ten  miles  long,  by  five 
or  six  miles  wide.  In  the  intermediate  region  Robinson  enu- 
merates seven  springs  of  living  water,  known  to  run  from  the 
western  mountain  range  into  the  valley  of  el-Arabah  ;-f-  and 
though  crossing  it  in  a  very  dry  season,  he  constantly  men- 
tions the  occurrence  of  dry  water-courses,  sometimes  "  full  of 
herbs,"  and  of  trees,  shrubs,  grass,  herbs,  or  vegetation  in  some 
form,J  besides  learning  from  the  Arabs  that  in  rainy  seasons 
grass  springs  up  all  over  the  desert.  He  learned  the  names  of 
some  ten  Arab  tribes  now  inhabiting  the  great  western  desert.§ 
Mr  Drew,  who  crossed  the  desert  from  a  different  direction 
(north-west  from  Nukhl)  to  the  same  point,  gives  a  similar 
though  stronger  representation.  He  mentions  successively,  in 
his  daily  journal,  "continuous  vegetation,"  "extensive  spaces 
covered  with  vegetation,"  "some  acres  under  cultivation,"  "a 
wady  as  fruitful  and  picturesque  as  Feiran,  with  grain  growing 
on  it,  and  birds  singing,"  "  patches  of  ground  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  growing  barley  and  oats,"  and,  further  along,  "  exten- 
sive field  enclosures."  And  of  the  whole  region  just  north  of 
where  we  incline  to  find  Kadesh  Barnea,  he  says,  "  the  whole 
country  was  at  one  time  evidently  under  cultivation."!] 

This  last  mentioned  region,  it  should  be  remembered,  was 
the  northern  point  of  the  Israelites'  residence  during  the  chief 
part  of  their  exile,  some  thirty-eight  years.  Here,  most  likely, 
they  spread  themselves  over  the  land,  cultivating  the  soil,  and 
making  the  most  of  their  situation.  Their  southern  terminus 
was  the  head  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  where  were  once  the  impor- 
tant cities  Elath  and  Ezion-geber.  Eastward,  across  the  Ara- 
bah  (Ghor),  were  the  comparatively  fertile  lands  of  Edom  and 
Moab.  The  whole  north-eastern  portion  of  the  wilderness 
rises  from  the  general  plateau  into  an  elevated  and  even  moun- 
tainous region,  not  only  capable  of  cultivation,  and  in  patches 
still  cultivated  by  the  Arabs,  but  exhibiting  marks  of  still  more 
extensive  former  cultivation,  with  ruins  of  habitations,  and 
even  of  cities.  Did  our  limits  permit,  we  could  sustain  this 
statement  at  large  by  extracts  from  Robinson's  journal.  But 
we  must  dismiss  the  subject  in  few  words.  Commencing  at  a 
point  some  fifty  miles  south  of  Beersheba,  we  find  such  entries 

*   So  Knobel,  Bunsen,  Kurtz.  f  "Researches,  p.  268. 

J  Ibid.,  pp.  260,  261,  265  twice,  266,  267,  271,  274.    He  found  the  "  desert" 
to  cease  many  miles  south  of  Kudes. 
§  Ibid.,  p.  268.  II  Keply  to  Colenao,  pp.  58,  69. 
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as  this :  "  Our  tent  was  pitched  near  a  shallow  water-course, 
running  off  to  wady  el-Mayein,"  "full  of  herbs,  and  shrubs, 
like  most  of  the  wadys  we  had  passed,  and  affording  fine  pas- 
ture for  camels."     Three  miles  further,  on  a  broad  plain  (wady 
Lussan),  "  were  a  few  remains  of  rude  walls  and  foundations, 
which  we  regarded  at  the  time  as  marking  only  the  site  of  a 
former  Arab  encampment.    But  from  the  many  similar  remains 
which  we  saw  along  the  road,  I  am  now  inclined  to  suppose 
that  they  may  have  belonged  to  the  substructions  of  Lysa." 
Then  came  an  undulating,  hilly  country,  and,  some  three  miles 
from  Lussan,  the  broad  basin  el-Muzeireah,  which  was  full  of 
herbs  and  vegetation,  and  seemed  capable  of  tillage.     Indeed, 
in  several  spots  we  saw  traces  of  rude  ploughing."     Thence  he 
ascended  to  the  top  of  another  long  sloping  ridge,  where  "  vege- 
tation continued  quite  to  the  summit,"  and  camels  were  at  pas- 
ture on  the  left.     Then  follow,  during  the  same  day,  in  rapid 
succession,  three  "broad  and  shallow  water- courses,  full  of  the 
shrub  retem  ;"  the  Jaifeh,  very  broad,  and  full  of  pasture,  with 
many  spots  in  it  tilled  and  sown  ;  wady  Retemat,  a  wide  plain, 
with  shrubs  and  retem  ;  another  wady  with  many  herbs,  and 
at  some  distance  beyond  the  eastern  mountain,  a  large  fountain 
with  sweet  running  water  (el-Ain) ;  the  well  el-Birein,  a  little 
to  the  right  of  the  way ;  the  top  of  the  pass  (beyond  wady 
Retemat)  everywhere  sprinkled  with  herbage,  and  opening  on 
a  large,  gravelly  plain,  thickly  covered  in  many  parts  with 
shrubs  and  coarse  herbage  ;  after  twenty  minutes'  travel  on  this 
plain,  several  pits  of  bluish,  brackisli  water,  dug  a  few  feet  in 
a  bed  of  blue  clay,  surrounded  by  an  abundance  of  coarse  bul- 
rushes and  rank  vegetation  ;    a  wide  gravelly  plain,  thinly 
covered  with  shrubs  and  herbage,  divided  by  the  deep  gully 
wady  el-Ain,  which  was  bordered  with  grass,  daisies,  and  other 
small  flowers  ;  after  crossing  the  water-course,  a  broad  tract  of 
tolerably  fertile  soil,  capable  of  tillage,  and  apparently  once 
tilled,  and  across  the  whole  tract  were  "  the  remains  of  long 
ranges  of  stone  walls,  which  probably  once  served  as  the  divi- 
sion of  cultivated  fields,  and  which   obviously  were  not  con- 
structed by  the  present  race  of  inhabitants."*     The  next  day 
the  aspect  of  the  country  continued  to  improve  rapidly.     Many 
patches  of  wheat  and  barley  were  passed  during  the  day  ;  grass 
increased  in  the  valleys,  and  herbs  were  sprinkled  over  the 
hills ;  the  songs  of  many  birds  were  heard  ;  the  country  be- 
came more  open,  "  with'-broad,  arable  valleys,  separated  by  low, 


•  It  is  proper  to  add  that  Eobinson  calls  this  region,  on  the  whole,  "  barren 
and  desolate  in  the  extreme,"  yet  superior  to  what  he  had  previously  passed, 
and  that  there  had  been  recent  rains  to  start  the  vegetation.  Still  "  long  ranges 
of  low  stone  walls"  speak  for  themselves. 
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swelling  hills  ;"  and  at  length  the  view  opened  on  "a  boundless 
plain,  or  slightly  undulating  tract,  towards  the  east,  often  sandy, 
but  everywhere  sprinkled  with  shrubs  and  herbs,  like  a  wady/' 
A  little  further  alonof,  Robinson  found  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city  Eboda,  with  its  foundations  of  houses,  hewn  stones,  lime- 
stone quarry,  columns,  entablatures,  and  remains  of  a  fortress. 
Around  these  are  abundant  remains  of  walls,  enclosing  fields 
once  cultivated,  some  of  them  evidently  designed  to  regulate 
the  distribution  of  water,  being  built  of  masonry,  six  or  eight 
feet  thick.  Here,  as  Robinson  remarks,  was  once  a  numerous 
population  ;  "  but  the  desert  has  reassumed  its  rights,  the  hand 
of  cultivation  has  been  driven  back ;  the  race  that  dwelt  here 
have  perished,  and  their  works  now  look  abroad,  in  loneliness 
and  silence,  over  the  mighty  waste."*  This  place  is  some 
twenty-five  miles  south-west  of  Beersheba ;  and  the  country 
beyond  continues  to  improve  in  character. 

Now  this  whole  region  must  form  part  of  the  territory  occu- 
pied by  the  Israelites  during  the  chief  part  of  the  forty  years. 
The  sweeping  charges  of  utter  desolation  are  dissipated  before  a 
detail  of  facts.  It  thus  appears  that  the  wilderness  might  be 
traversed,  and,  in  parts,  made  habitable  by  large  bodies  of  men. 

(4).  It  is  a  grave  error  to  assume  that  the  present  condi- 
tion of  this  region  is  a  fair  index  of  its  capacity  or  its  former 
productiveness.  Men  who  know  the  difference  between  the 
Egypt,  Nubia,  Sogdiana,  Greece,  Palestine  of  ancient  and  of 
modern  times,  should  require  no  admonition  against  such  a 
rash  assumption.  One  who  has  witnessed  the  drying  of  foun- 
tains produced  .by  a  diminution  of  the  forests  in  any  mountain- 
ous country,  or  who  has  seen  how  deeply  the  drifting  sands  of 
Egypt  buried  Memphis  for  centuries,  out  of  sight  and  out  of 
knowledge,  will  be  slow  to  assert  that  the  present  condition  of 
this  peninsula  indicates  its  state  three  thousand  years  ago  ; 
especially  if  we  know  that  among  the  mountains  there  has 
actually  been  a  great  destruction  of  the  forests,  and  that  drift- 
ing sand-storms  are  perpetually  blowing  across  the  eastern  and 
the  western  portions  of  the  peninsula. 

In  the  present  instance,  we  have  facts  to  sustain  a  reasonable 
supposition.  Very  considerable  changes  are  known  to  have 
taken  place  throughout  this  whole  region.  There  is,  for  ex- 
ample, no  doubt  that  the  gulf  of  Suez  extended  much  further 
north  ;  Dr  Robinson  observed  evident  marks  of  a  gradual  fill- 
ing up  of  this  portion  of  the  Red  Sea.-f-  Indeed,  there  are 
reasons,  both  historic  and  scientific,  for  believing  that  the  gulf 


*  The  above  statements  are  found  in  Robinson's  Eesearches,  vol.  i.  pp. 
272-284. 

t  Researches,  vol.  i.  p,  71. 
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of  Suez  once  extended  north-west  to  the  Bitter  Lakes.*  Dr 
Beke,  of  the  Geographical  Society,  testifies  to  a  gradual  change 
of  the  shore-line  of  the  Red  Sea,  both  on  the  African  and 
the  Arabian  coast,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  Persian  Gulf  is 
known  to  be  becoming  shallower  and  more  limited  in  extent ; 
and  he  beheves  that  the  geological  changes  of  the  region  will 
be  hereafter  considered  sufficient  to  affect  materially  the  phy- 
sical condition  of  the  region.t  The  ancient  harbour  of  Kylsma, 
near  Suez,  is  now  buried  in  sand.  There  was  once  a  flourish- 
ing port,  with  large  business  connections  at  Abu  Selimeh  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  not  far  from  the  Israelites' 
second  encampment ;  an  important  position,  says  Lepsius,  long 
before  the  time  of  Moses.|  At  Surabit  el-Khadim,  twenty-five 
miles  east  of  this  point,  in  the  interior,  there  are  ruins  of  an 
ancient  Egyptian  colony,  including  a  temple,  excavations  in  the 
rock,  blocks  of  stone  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  among  which 
are  the  names  of  several  Egyptian  kings;  while  the  region 
around  contains  remains  of  ancient  mining  operations,  and 
traces  of  smelting  furnaces.§  Further  along,  to  the  south-east, 
the  waddy  Mokatteb  is  covered  with  thousands  of  ancient 
inscriptions  ;  and  its  excavations,  mine-shafts,  and  ruins  also 
contain  the  names  of  Egyptian  kings.  ||  These  things,  says 
Stanley,  imply  a  degree  of  intercourse  between  Egypt  and  the 
peninsula,  of  which  all  other  traces  have  long  ceased.lF  Similar 
inscriptions  are  found  in  a  multitude  of  valleys  between  Suez 
and  Sinai,  extending  to  the  very  base  of  Sinai  and  covering  the 
summit  of  Serbal.  It  is  well  known  that  from  the  fourth  cen- 
tury for  a  considerable  time  there  was  an  episcopal  see  in  the 
region  of  Sinai,  and  the  seat  of  the  bishop  was  in  the  city  of 
Pharan,  in  the  present  wady  Feiran.  Robinson  recognises  it  as 
an  unquestionable  fact  that  during  that  time  a  very  consider- 
able Christian  population  existed  in  the  peninsula,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  body  of  Saracens  or  Ishmaelites,  numerous  enough 
at  length  to  overpower  and  expel  them.**  Meanwhile  there  is 
positive  evidence  that  the  acacia  trees  on  the  mountains  have 
been,  to  a  considerable  extent,  destroyed  not  only  by  natural 
influences,  bat  by  the  charcoal  trade  of  the  peninsula. ff  Ritter 
reasonably  maintains  that  there   must  have  been  a  greater 

*  Kurtz's  History  of  the  Old  Covenant,  vol.  ii.,  p.  366  Stanley's  Sinai, 
p.  66. 

t  Quoted  in  Dr  Cumming's  "  Moses  Right,"  p.  135. 

i  Letters  from  Egypt,  p.  306. 

§  Ritter's  Erdkunde,  vol.  xiv.  p.  793.  Robinson's  Researches,  vol.  i. 
p*  113.    Lepsius's  Letters,  pp.  301,  302, 

11  Ibid.  %  Stanley's  Sinai,  p.  289. 

**  Researches,  vol.  i.  pp.  185,  188. 

ft  Stanley's  Sinai,  p.  27.  So  the  "  cedars  of  Lebanon,"  which  once  covered 
that  mountain,  are  now  found  only  in  one  small  hollow. 
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abundance  of  vegetation  then.*  Indeed,  we  can  trace,  from 
time  to  time,  minor  changes,  apparently  for  the  worse.  The 
palm-trees  in  wady  Ghurundel  have  diminished  between  the 
visits  of  Laborde  and  of  Stanley.f  At  Ayoun  Mousa  Robinson 
found  but  seven  wells  (some  of  them  lately  recovered  by  dig- 
ging in  the  sand)  where,  in  1810,  Seetzen  found  seventeen, 
and  there  had  formerly  been  twenty.  J 

When  we  pass  beyond  Sinai,  we  find  that  at  the  head  of  the 
gulf  of  Akaba,  now  desolate,  once  lay  the  port  of  Eziongeber, 
with  a  commerce  to  Ophir  ;  and  Elath,  which  in  Roman  times 
was  an  emporium  of  trade  to  India,  5ind  for  some  centuries  the 
seat  of  a  Christian  Church  with  a  bishop.  In  the  northern 
part  of  the  eastern  end  of  the  wilderness,  Robinson  found  the 
ruins  of  some  four  ancient  cities,  stretching  over  a  space  some 
fifty  miles  south  of  Beersheba,  viz.  Lysa,  an  unknown  city  near 
wady  Rubaibeh,  Elusa,  and  Eboda, — the  last  three,  cities  of 
some  considerable  size  and  pretension s.§  At  the  same  time 
the  ruined  cities  of  Edom,  in  the  mountains  east  of  the  Arabah, 
and  the  remains  and  history  of  Petra  (in  the  words  of  Stanley), 
"  indicate  a  traffic  and  a  population  in  these  remote  regions 
which  now  seems  to  us  almost  inconceivable."||  Such  are  some 
of  the  indications  which  lead  the  great  geographer  Ritter  to 
agree  with  Ewald  that  this  peninsula  "  could  support  far  more 
people  than  it  now  does,"  and  to  assert  that  "  from  the  small 
number  of  its  present  negligent  population,  no  certain  conclu- 
sion can  be  drawn  as  to  its  former  condition."** 

Such,  on  the  one  hand,  are  some  of  the  unfounded  assump^ 
tions,  and.  such,  on  the  other,  are  some  of  the  facts  concerning 
this  region.  It  would  be  a  pleasant  task  to  follow  the  Scripture 
narrative,  and  trace,  so  far  as  we  can,  its  general  conformity  to 
the  geographical  situation  of  the  whole  region.  But  we  must 
forbear. 

It  is  important,  however,  to  say  a  word  of  the  conditions 
under  which  this  march  was  performed.  Those  conditions, 
considered  merely  from  a  human  point  of  view,  were  the  most 
favourable  that  could  be  devised.  The  leader — ^the  man  who 
could  frame  in  that  age  such  a  code  of  laws,  and  could  devise 
means  so  profoundly  to  impress  his  institutions  for  ages  on  that 
Hebrew  people — must  have  been  a  wonderful  man.  For  forty 
years  (Acts  vii.  23)  he  acquired  all  the  wisdom  of  a  residence 
in  the  heart  of  the  most  organised  nation  of  the  old  world. 


*  Erdkunde,  vol.  xiv.  p.  926.  t  Stanley,  p.  29. 

X  Kurtz,  vol.  iii.  p.  16. 

§  Kobinson  thiuks  that  the  ruins  of  Elusa  might  indicate  a  city  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  thousand.    But  a  city  of  that  size  implies  a  surrounding  population. 
II  Stanley's  Sinai,  p.  28.  **  Erdkunde,  vol.  xiv.  p.  927. 
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Then  he  became,  by  long  residence,  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  region  of  the  march.  It  was  previously  settled,  while  he 
was  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Sinai,  that  he  was  to  lead  the 
nation  by  that  very  route  (Exod.  iii.  12).  He  was  even  there  in- 
structed as  to  some  of  the  details  of  the  plan  (Exod.  iii.  1 6-20), 
including  the  provision  of  certain  costly  articles  of  small  bulk 
(gold,  silver,  and  apparel,  ver.  22)  with  which  purchases  could 
be  made,  if  needful,  on  the  way.  In  Egypt  a  definite  point  of 
departure  was  fixed ;  warning  given  of  the  final  result,  many 
weeks,  perhaps  months,  beforehand,  and  the  mind  of  the  whole 
nation  kept  in  axious  expectation,  by  a  protracted  struggle  with 
the  Egyptian  power.  All  Israel  was  put  in  readiness  for  de- 
parture on  a  given  night,  by  a  solemn  religious  festival,  previ- 
ously arranged  for,  and  including  preparation  for,  instant  de- 
parture; then  on  that  night  they  went  forth  in  orderly 
procession  by  their  "hosts"  (Exod.  xii.  41,  51).  They  pursued, 
after  leaving  Egypt,  the  route  over  which  Moses  must  twice 
have  travelled — once  with  this  very  expedition  in  his  mind. 
The  people  themselves  had  been  trained,  in  Egypt,  to  labour 
and  hardship.  As  they  neared  Sinai,  where  they  were  to  spend 
about  a  year,  they  were  approaching  a  region  where  their 
leader  had  spent  perhaps  near  forty  years  of  his  life  (compare 
Acts  vii.  23  ;  Exod.  vii.  7), — a  region  with  an  indefinite  extent 
of  pasturage  in  its  valleys  and  on  its  mountain  sides.  Here 
was  not  only  the  needful  time  for  legislation,  but  leisure  for 
future  arrangements.  And  when  we  actually  find  the  great 
leader  securing  a  guide  from  that  point  outward,  sending  for- 
ward the  ark  and  its  attendants  to  fix  the  place  of  encampment 
(Num.  x.),  sending  spies  from  the  wilderness  of  Paran  as  far  as 
Hebron  (Num.  xiii.  22),  making  arrangements  to  buy  food  and 
drink  of  two  different  nations  (Deut.  ii.  29),  and  proposing  the 
same  thing  to  others  (ver.  28), — we  have  no  more  reason  to 
doubt  the  far-reaching  foresight  of  his  plans  than  of  those  of 
Hannibal  and  Napoleon.*  We  are  also  not  to  conceive  of  the 
people  as  traversing  the  peninsula  in  one  compact  body.  But 
while  Moses  went  with  the  tabernacle  surrounded  by  the  elders, 
and  formed  a  central  encampment  or  head-quarters,  the  cattle 
with  their  attendants  may  have  widely  dispersed  in  search  of 
pasturage,  like  a  modern  Arab  tribe.t  This  view  is  sustained 
by  the  statements  that  the  ark  preceded  the  people  to  find  a 
resting-place  for  them  (Num.  x.  33),  that  Amalek  fell  on  the 

-\ T 

*  Benisch  agrees  thai  the  pits  (nnil^)  of  Jer.  ii.  6,  were  water  reservoirs 
such  as  the  Nabatheans  dug  in  the  desert  (see  Kalisch  on  Gen.  xxv.  13),  such 
as  are  occasionally  found  flow  in  rocks,  and  such  as  seem  to  be  more  than 
once  alluded  to  even  in  Palestine.  We  can  only  refer  to  his  discussion  (Co- 
lenso's  Objections  examined),  p.  51. 

t  This  is  the  view  of  Robinson,  Kurtz,  J.  L.  Porter,  Dr  Benisch,  M.  Drew. 
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rear  of  the  people  (Deut.  xxv.  18),  and  perhaps  by  the  state- 
ment (Num.  xi.  31)  that  the  quails  fell  about  the  camp  a  day's 
journey  each  way.  That  the  journey  after  leaving  Sinai  must 
have  been  for  a  time  oppressive  and  discouraging,  would 
appear  from  the  aspect  of  the  country,  and  is  distinctly  declared 
in  the  narrative.  Twice  the  people  complained  bitterly — at 
Taberah  and  Kibroth  Hattaavah — and  only  the  terrific  judg- 
ments of  God  quelled  their  murmurings.  But  when  they 
reached  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  wilderness,  it  may  be 
safely  assumed  that  they  would  spread  over  the  comparatively 
arable  country,  and  would,  with  the  supernatural  aid  still  con- 
tinued to  them,  find  a  tolerable  subsistence. 

Now  it  has  been  truly  remarked  by  Mr  Drew,  that  "  we  find 
a  correspondence  absolutely  perfect  between  the  details  of  the 
narrative  and  the  respective  localities  of  the  peninsula  to  which 
they  are  assigned.  Those  stages  of  the  journey  where  the 
people  are  represented  as  suffering  and  exhausted  in  their 
enterprise,  and  consequently  as  desirous  to  abandon  it,  are 
even  now  recognised  as  just  the  distressing  stages  in  a  route 
which,  through  a  considerable  portion  of  it,  would  not  entail 
upon  them  excessive  fatigue,  or  involve  them  in  unbearable 
privations.  When  the  history  alludes  to  supernatural  help,  it 
represents  the  people  as  being  then  in  a  position  where  such 
helps  would  evidently  be  required  for  such  a  multitude.* 

In  view  of  this  accuracy  of  the  narrative,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
traced  ;  of  all  the  testimony  to  be  gathered  from  the  Bible 
concerning  the  occupancy  of  that  region  ;  of  the  known  and 
established  facts  relating  to  its  present  and  former  condition, 
taken  in  connection  with  similar  changes  in  other  once  fertile 
countries  ;  and  of  the  circumstances  of  the  journey  as  repre- 
sented in  the  narrative, — including  the  divine  superintendence, 
— we  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  the  objection  to  be  unsus- 
tained. 

We  cannot  better  close  this  branch  of  the  subject  than  with 
the  words  of  Bunsen,  who,  while  boldly  rejecting  all  the  super- 
natural from  the  narrative,  is  therefore  the  more  likely  to  be 
heard  when  he,  with  equal  boldness,  declares  the  objection  to 
be  null  and  void.  He  grants  that  in  the  present  condition  of 
the  peninsula  the  transaction  would  be  an  impossibility.  "  But 
wherefore  ?  Because  for  thousands  of  years  nature  has  pursued 
the  work  of  destruction  unhindered,  washing  away  the  produc- 
tive soil  by  great  torrents  of  rain,  and  filling  up  the  rivulets 
with  earth  and  sand  ;  while  a  careful  husbandry  might,  by  easy 
methods,  create  a  paradise  almost  everywhere  in  this  land. 
Terraces  protect  cultivated  places  on  the  declivities ;  canals 

*   Drew's  Examination,  p.  47. 
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prevent  the  formation  of  bogs ;  artificial  ponds,  in  high  en- 
closed valleys,  secure  tbe  means  of  artificial  irrigation.  In  this 
manner  was  Fayoum  a  paradise  ;  so  South  Arabia,  in  the  old 
kingdom  of  Himjar.  Both  are  now  desolate.  Is  therefore  the 
history  of  Lake  Moeris  and  the  description  by  Strabo  and  He- 
rodotus of  the  inexpressible  prosperity  of  that  Egyptian  tract 
a  fable  ;  or  the  account  of  the  blooming  kingdom  of  Lokman 
in  Arabia  a  fiction  ?  Certainly  not  for  our  time,  in  which  the 
remains  of  both  establishments  have  been  brought  to  light. 
But  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  contained  Egyptian  colonies  already, 
fifteen  hundred  years  before  Moses ;  he  found  there  comfort 
and  civilisation.  Nor  must  we  forget  the  antiquity  of  com- 
merce on  the  water  and  by  caravans,  Abu  Selimeh  on  the 
Red  Sea  was  an  excellent  harbour ;  Lepsius  has  set  forth  the 
importance  of  this  place  in  connection  with  the  journey  of  the 
Israelites.  Ezion-geber,  also,  was  a  half-way  station  for  cara- 
vans and  for  the  naval  trade  for  the  Arabian  world.  There 
was  easy  intercourse  with  the  opposite  coast  of  Arabia  on  the 
Aelauitic  Gulf  The  Israelites  went  out  not  poor,  as  is  shewn 
by  many  allusions  to  the  jewels  they  carried.  Moreover,  their 
herds  were  an  inexhaustible  treasure,  both  for  sustenance  and 
for  traffic.  Finally,  we  forget  that  a  nation  so  vigorous,  so 
accustomed  to  heat  and  toil,  knew  how  to  help  themselves. 
They  cannot  create  water  where  it  is  not,  but  they  can  make 
pure  well-water  out  of  a  boggy  pool.  In  short,  we  have  only 
to  free  ourselves  from  the  unthinking  habits  of  the  common 
belief  in  miracles,  in  order  to  grasp  with  our  hands  the  ground- 
lessness of  the  objections  of  a  shallow  criticism!'  * 

(iv.)  It  is  asserted  that  the  Pentateuch  contains  "  notices 
historical,  geographical,  archgeological,  and  explanatory,  imply- 
ing a  post-Mosaic  time  and  writer." 

•  On  this  portion  of  the  subject  three  things  are  noteworthy  : 
first,  the  exceedingly  small  number  of  passages  that  can  be 
forced  into  the  service ;  second,  the  singular  and  inconsistent 
pertinacity  with  which  the  objectors  refuse  to  make  any  allow- 
ance for  possible  changes,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  by  acci- 
dental corruption  or  intentional  revision  ;  and,  third,  the  slight 
occasion  which  is  found  by  the  advocates  of  Moses  to  suppose 
a  change  of  text, — the  Rabbins  admitting  some  eighteen  inter- 
polations ;  Jahn,  ten  or  twelve  ;  Witsius,  four ;  Hengstenberg, 
apparently  none. 

In  our  judgment,  the  strenuousness  with  which  Hengsten- 
berg rejects  the  i)^ea  of  solving  any  difficulty  on  the  ground  of 
a  possible  or  probable  change  of  text  is  uncalled  for  ;  and  the 
resistance  made  to  it  by  such  writers  as  Davidson  and  Colenso 

♦   BuQsea's  Bibelwerk,  ii.,  Abtheiluug,  i.,  Thiel,  p,  163. 
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is  inconsistent  alike  with  all  the  antecedent  probabilities  of  the 
case  and  with  well-known  facts  in  the  history  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament text.  In  the  case  of  the  New  Testament,  the  recovery 
of  early  manuscripts  enables  us  to  prove  these  things ;  while 
in  the  Old  Testament,  unfortunately,  we  cannot  to  any  great 
extent  go  back  of  the  Masoretic  recension.  Such  minor  addi- 
tions and  alterations  in  the  lapse  of  time  are  intrinsically 
probable.  They  might  take  place  by  the  error  of  transcribers, 
or  by  the  incorporation  of  a  marginal  note  into  the  text.* 
Even  the  critics  are  sometimes  obliged  to  assume  such  changes 
in  order  to  sustain  their  objections  ;  as  when  Thenius  would 
arbitrarily  change  "[Vl  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  6,  ]'^\  113"^)  into  "^"h,  and 

Gesenius  and  others,  on  the  sole  guidance  of  the  Vulgate,  into 
'^y^    They  might  be  intentionally  introduced  by  authorised 

persons,  as  changes  required  for  understanding  the  text,  or  for 
the  completeness  of  the  narrative.  One  such  addition  is  the 
account  of  Moses's  death.  That  such  completions  of  the  narra- 
tive should  have  been  made  is  an  entirely  admissible  supposi- 
tion, in  view  of  the  facts  :  (1.)  that  writings  so  ancient  would 
require  it ;  (2.)  that  there  continued  to  exist  till  the  close  of 
the  canon,  a  class  of  men  like  Samuel  and  Ezra,  claiming  and 
admitted  to  stand  on  the  same  plane  of  inspired  authority  with 
the  original  writer.  It  is  rendered  a  probable  supposition, ^ii'si 
by  actual  statements  in  the  Scriptures  concerning  Ezra  and  his 
work.  He  is  pointedly  described  as  not  only  "  the  scribe " 
(Neh.  viii.  1,4;  xii.  26)  ;  he  is  "  the  scribe,  even  the  scribe  of 
the  words  of  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  and  of  his  statutes 
to  Israel"  (Ez.  vii.  11),  "a  scribe  of  the  law  of  the  God  of 
heaven"  (ver.  12,  21),  "a  ready  scribe  in  the  law  of  Moses" 
(ver.  6) ;  he  "  had  prepared  his  heart  to  seek  the  law  of  the 
Lord  and  to  do  it,  and  to  teach  in  Israel  statutes  and  judg- 
ments" (ver.  10) ;  the  royal  decree  recognised  his  function  "  to 
teach  the  laws  of  his  God  to  them  that  know  them  not "  (ver. 
25) ;  and  he  most  diligently  read  and  explained  to  the  people 
"  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses,"  day  after  day  (Neh.  viii.  1-5, 
8,  18).  These  are  weighty  as  well  as  trustworthy  statements.! 
Concurrent  with  these  statements,  secondly,  is  the  Rabbinic 
tradition  (invested,  as  usual,  with  marvellous  circumstances), 
declaring  his  eminent  services  in  furnishing  a  corrected  edition 
of  the  Scriptures.:}:  While  we  cannot,  with  the  great  body  of 
the  Christian  fathers,  accept  all  the  embellishments,  neither 

*  Thus  Davidson  supposes  such  a  process  in  Isa.  vii.  17  (Bib.  Criticism,  vol. 
i.  p.  68),  while  in  the  New  Testament,  e.  g.  John  v.  4  and  part  of  3  are  generally 
regarded,  on  manuscript  grounds,  as  interpolations.  See  a  discussion  of  the 
subject  of  changes  of  text  in  Davidson's  work  just  cited, 

t  See  Lord  Hervey's  Article  on  Ezra  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 

t  See  references  in  Winer's  Realworterbuch. 
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are  we  called  upon  to  doubt  the  historic  foundation  of  the  tra- 
dition. Even  Dr  Davidson  could  say,  in  1 853,  "  nor  is  the 
historic  basis  of  the  view  that  Ezra  bore  a  leading  part  iu  col- 
lecting and  revising  the  sacred  books  shaken  by  the  fabulous 
circumstances  in  the  writings  of  the  early  fathers,  in  passages 
of  the  Talmud,  and  in  later  Jewish  authors."*  Winer  also 
declares  it  to  be  "  entirely  supposable  that  such  a  man  per- 
formed many  services  for  religious  restoration  and  civil  regu- 
lation, of  which  the  written  tradition  gives  no  account."-f-  And 
Stuart  well  says,  in  speaking  of  him  and  his  associates  : — "  All 
Rabbinic  antiquity  takes  for  granted  that  in  the  time  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  there  was  a  select  body  of  men  in  Judea  who 
were  named  the  Great  Synagogue,  and  who  had  much  to  do 
with  arranging  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  making  provision  for 
their  circulation,  and  furnishing  the  best  text  to  be  had."+ 

While  therefore  we  shall  have  but  slight  occasion  to  resort 
to  the  supposition  of  any  changes  of  the  text,  we  will  not,  in 
every  instance,  be  debarred  from  availing  ourselves  of  a  sup- 
posed occurrence,  which  is  not  only  probable  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  but  almost  inevitable  in  fact,  which  is  authorised  by 
the  general  statements  of  Scripl.ure,  and  by  the  special  deli- 
verances of  antiquity,'  and  which  finds  reasonable  support  in 
the  individual  instances. 

Here,  however,  let  us  insist  upon  a  right  apprehension  of  the 
issue  and  the  argument.  Our  position  is  simply  this  :  an 
attested  fact  of  authorship  being  encountered  by  certain  diffi- 
culties, we  meet  those  difficulties  with  an  explanation  warranted 
both  by  general  principles  and  by  special  grounds.  This  being 
the  case,  it  is  entirely  unworthy  in  Dr  Davidson  to  say  of  such 
an  explanation,  "  it  is  a  mere  hypothesis  framed  to  evade  the 
difficulty  lying  in  the  way  of  an  assumed  authorship."§  The 
authorship  is  not  "  assumed,"  but  sustained  by  testimony,  all 
on  one  side  ;  the  mode  of  explanation  is  not  "  mere  hypothesis," 
but  is  countenanced  by  general  probabilities  and  justified  in 
individual  applications.  The  method  of  reasoning  is  strictly 
judicial. 

We  proceed  to  the  passages  alleged  in  proof  of  a  later  com- 
position. Gen.  xii.  6,  "  And  the  Canaanite  was  then  in  the 
land;"xiii.  7,  "And  the  Canaanite  and  the  Perizzite  then 
dwelled  in  the  land."  These  words,  says  Davidson,  obviously 
imply  that,  when  the  writer  lived,  they  had  been  expelled. 
But  (1),  as  Kalisch  shews,  they  never  were  entirely  extirpated, 
and  therefore  no  .Hebrew  writer  could,  at  any  period  of  the 

*  Davidson's  Biblical  Criticism,  vol.  i.  p.  103. 
f  Winer's  Realworterbuch,  i.  p.  349. 
{    Stuart  on  the  Old  Testament,  p.  82. 
§  Davidson's  Introduction,  vol.  i.  p.  6. 
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commonwealth,  speak  of  their  occupancy  as  a  bygone  epoch 
(see  1  Kings  ix.  20,  21  ;  Ezek.  ix.  1).  (2.)  Even  if  we  lay  a  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  the  word  then,  it  does  not  necessitate  supply- 
ing the  ellipsis  "  though  not  now  ;"  it  may  equally  well  imply 
"  though  not  at  some  previous  date,"  or  "  though  it  was  not  to 
continue,"  or,  simply  and  absolutely,  it  may  chronicle  a  fact 
which  gave  significance  to  the  faith  of  Abraham.  (3.)  We  have 
before  us  three  explanations,  either  of  which  removes  all  diffi- 
culty from  Gen.  xii.  6  :  (a)  Knobel's, — that  not  the  whole 
Canaan  itish  people,  but  the  single  tribe  of  that  name,  which  in 
the  time  of  Moses  dwelt  by  the  sea  and  on  the  Jordan,  in  the 
time  of  Abraham  still  dwelt  in  the  land,  in  its  very  interior,  at 
Sichem  ;  (b)  Kalisch's, — that  the  Canaanites  already  dwelt 
there,  having  migrated  from  the  south  ;  (c)  Delitzsch's, — that 
the  "  then  "  contains  no  reference  to  the  time  of  the  narrator, 
but  to  a  subsequent  change  involved  in  the  promise  (ver.  7) 
now  made  to  Abraham.  Substantially  this  last  is  Turner's 
view  (so  Gerlacb,  after  Chrysostom),  that  the  remark  illustrates 
Abraham's  faith,  who  believed  that  God  would  give  that  land 
to  his  posterity  although  the  Canaanite  was  then  (at  that  very 
time)  in  the  land.  This  is,  in  our  apprehension,  the  simple 
and  correct  explanation.  In  the  other  instance  (Gen.  xiii.  7), 
the  remark  is  necessary  to  explain  the  full  state  of  the  case  in 
the  strife  between  the  herdsmen  of  Lot  and  Abraham, — the 
insufficiency  of  pasturage,  or  (as  some  would  say)  the  dangers 
of  strife  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  then,  at  this  same  time,  the 
Canaanite  and  Perizzite  were  still  in  the  land.  The  simple, 
absolute  emphasis  is  sufficient ;  though,  if  we  must  find  a 
relative  emphasis,  we  are  as  much  at  liberty  to  understand  it 
already  as  still,  which  is  virtually  Davidson's  interpretation. 
The  passages  must  be  given  up. 

"  In  Kirjath  Arba,  tlie  same  is  Hebron"  (Gen.  xxiii.  2,  xxxv. 
27).  The  name  Hebron  is  pronounced  to  be  posterior  to  Moses, 
"  The  place  did  not  obtain  it  till  Caleb,  having  got  it  into  his 
possession  after  the  division  of  the  land,  called  it  Hebron,  after 
one  of  his  sons."*  The  statement  is  wholly  destitute  of  founda- 
tion. It  nowhere  appears  that  Caleb  had  a  son  Hebron^f-  (see 
his  children,  1  Chron.  iv.  15).     But  we  are  referred  to  Josh. 

*    Davidson's  Introduction,  vol.  i.  p.  2. 

t  Dr  Davidson  probably  confounded  Caleb  the  son  of  Hezron  and  brother 
of  Jerahmeel,  with  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh.  But  Caleb  the  brother  of 
Jerahmeel  was  the  great-grandfather  of  Bezaleel,  the  builder  of  the  tabernacle 
at  Sinai.  See  1  Chron.  ii.  19,  20,  and  Exod.  xxxi.  2.  This,  of  course,  settles 
the  point,  notwithstanding  each  Caleb  had  a  daughter  Achsa.  Dr  Davidson, 
also,  perhaps,  confounds  Caleb,  the  name  of  a  place  (1  Chron.  ii.  42,  43),  with 
a  personal  name.  See  Bertheau  on  this  passage,  who  shews  that  the  names  in 
these  verses  (42-49)  are  of  places,  as  in  verse  21,  24,  Gilead  and  Tekoa.  Heb- 
ron, as  a  n.an's  name,  was  at  least  one  generation  older  than  Moses  (Exod.  vi.  18). 
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xiv.  16  :  "  The  name  of  Hebron  before  was  Kirjath  Arba,  which 
Arba  was  a  great  man  among  the  Anakims."  We  answer, 
Kirjath  Arba  was  the  name  immediately,  and  perhaps  for  a 
long  time,  before,  but  not  originally.  Clearly  it  was  not  the 
name  in  Abraham's  time,  for  the  place  was  not  then  occupied 
by  the  Anakim,  but  by  the  Hittites,  and  is  frequently  desig- 
nated by  the  name  of  its  then  occupant,  Mamre,  the  contem- 
porary and  ally  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xxiii.  19  ;  xxxv.  27  ;  comp. 
xiv.  13,  28).  The  name  "Mamre,"  then,  was  older  than  Kir- 
jath Arba,  but  itself  not  the  original  name,  since  we  have  no 
reason  to  understand  that  the  place  was  first  occupied  by  Ab- 
raham's contemporary,  it  being  an  old  place,  "  built  seven  years 
before  Zoan  in  Egypt"  (Num.  xiii.  12).  The  view  of  Hengsten- 
berg  is  therefore  highly  probable  and  tenable.  The  ancient 
name  of  the  city  was  Hebron.  It  was  displaced  partially  or 
wholly  by  its  Hittite  lord,  Mamre,  and  afterwards  by  the  still 
more  famous  Arba,  then  deliberately  and  finally  displaced  at 
the  conquest ;  hence,  whenever  the  more  recent  names  are 
given,  the  older  and  permanent  one  is  added.*  Corroborative 
of  this  view  is  the  fact  that  when  the  place  is  first  named  (Gen, 
xiii.  18),  and  whenever  in  other  places  only  one  name  is  used 
(e.g.  Num.  xiii.  22),  it  is  simply  Hebron  ;  but  when  either  or 
both  of  the  other  names  are  employed,  we  have  the  explanatory 
addition,  "  the  same  is  Hebron,''  the  unsettled  and  fluctuating 
appellations  being  referred  to  the  fixed  and  true  one.  But, 
says  Dr  Davidson,  the  older  name  is  not  usually  appended  to 
the  later,  but  the  reverse.  The  remark  is  wholly  superficial. 
It  will  depend  on  the  object  of  the  writer.  If  he,  in  designat- 
ing a  place,  finds  it  necessary  to  employ  the  name  by  which  it 
is  now  and  has  long  been  popularly  known,  but  chooses  also  to 
remind  his  readers  of  the  older  and  more  suitable  name,  nothing 
is  more  natural.     This  objection  fails  in  every  particular. 

The  name  Horraah  (Num.  xiv.  45)  is  alleged  to  be  an  ana- 
chronism. The  place  is  again  mentioned,  chap.  xxi.  1-3,  and 
afterwards,  Josh.  xii.  44,  and  Judges  i.  17.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  last  passage  narrates  the  first  conquest  and  naming  of  the 
city  Hormah,  "  doomed."  But  no  fair-minded  reader  can  fail 
to  see  that  the  first  conquest  and  giving  of  the  name  are  related 
in  Num.  xxi.  1-3.  It  was  natural  enough  for  the  same  writer 
in  narrating  the  earlier  encounter  and  defeat  of  Israel  at  that 
place,  to  mention  it  by  the  significant  and  permanent  name 
which  it  soon  after  earned  and  received.  But,  it  is  objected,  a 
conquest  is  described  in  Judges  i.  17  (Davidson  admits  that 
the  conquest  of  the  king,  Josh.  xii.  14,  is  not  a  difficulty). 

*  Delitzsch  remarks  that  since  Caleb  found  the  Anakim  there,  but  in  Abra- 
ham's time  the  Hittites,  a  branch  of  the  Phenicians,  were  owners  of  the  state, 
it  must  often  have  changed  lords  and  names.    Die  Genesis,  p.  424. 
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The  case  is  simple.  Hormah  lies  in  a  mountainous  and  dif- 
ficult region.  The  Israelites  first  attack  (chap,  xiv.),  and  are 
defeated.  But  on  reaching  Kadesh,  they  overthrow  it,  and 
name  it  Hormah.  They  afterwards  leave  the  region,  and  a 
land  so  difficult  to  hold  reverts  to  the  surrounding  tribes.  Still 
later,  Joshua  smote  the  king  (Josh.  xii.  14)  in  his  sweeping 
march  from  Kadesh  to  Gaza  (Josh.  x.  40-43).  But  the  final, 
permanent  occupancy  was  achieved  by  the  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Simeon,  after  Joshua's  death  (Judges  i.  17),  and  the  name 
Hormah,  which  'practically  had  not  displaced  the  old  name 
Zephath,  now  became  its  settled  appellation. 

Gen.  xxxvi,  31,  "  And  these  are  the  kings  that  reigned  in 
the  land  of  Edom  before  there  reigned  any  king  over  Israel." 
This,  it  is  said,  could  not  have  been  written  till  after  there  had 
been  a  king  in  Israel.  Certainly  not,  if  there  had  been  neither 
kings  nor  the  firm  and  prominent  expectation  of  a  great  line 
of  kings.  But  this  was  the  repeated  promise  to  Abraham 
(Gen.  xvii.  5,  6,  16)  and  Israel  (xxxv.  11)  ;  and  the  promise  is 
reiterated  in  the  narrative,  only  eighteen  verses  before  this 
enumeration  of  Edomitish  kings.  Now,  since  the  blessing  of 
Jacob  included  his  ascendancy  over  Esau  and  his  posterity 
(chap  xxvii.  29,  40),  what  is  there  impossible  or  unnatural  in 
the  writer's  calling  attention  to  this  striking  development  of 
Edom  while  Israel  was  still  in  his  pupilage.  "  Wherefore," 
says  Delitzsch,  "  can  the  writer  not  speak  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  promise  which  he  has  previously  repeated  (xxxv.  11)  ? 
That  Israel  was  to  be  a  kingdom  under  kings  of  its  own  race, 
was  a  hope  handed  down  to  the  time  of  Moses,  which  the 
Egyptian  sojourn  was  well  fitted  to  nourish.  How  striking  that 
Edom  had  become  a  monarchy  earlier  than  Israel,  that  the 
outcast  shoot  should  have  attained  its  maturity,  independence, 

and  consistency  earlier  than  the  promised  seed If  we 

will  scrutinise  the  remark  a  little,  such  are  the  thoughts  that 
rise  in  the  heart  of  the  narrator."  So  Michaelis  and  others. 
Kalisch  admits  that  if  this  idea  was  in  the  plan  and  composi- 
tion of  the  writer,  the  words  would  cause  no  embarrassment, 
nor  point  to  a  time  later  than  Moses.  His  admission  is  the 
more  important,  since  he  pronounces  such  a  statement  in  a 
simple,  historical  style,  "  not  only  preposterous  but  impossible." 
The  reader,  meanwhile,  is  at  liberty  to  judge  for  himself,  whe- 
ther, since  that  is  the  only  difficulty,  Moses  was  such  a  man  as 
to  make  it  "  impossible"  that  he  should  have  or  record  such  a 
sentiment.  The  difficulty  is  but  superficial,  and  disappears  on 
a  profounder  appreciation  ;  it  has  force  only  in  proportion  as  we 
insist  on  the  necessary  shallowness  of  the  writer  and  his  book.* 

*   It  is  proper  to  add  that  Le  Clerc,  Kennicott,  Graves,  regard  the  whole 
passage,  from  verse  31  to  verse  40,  as  an  interpolation  from  1  Chron.  i.  43-64. 
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Gen.  xl.  1 5,  "  For  indeed  I  was  taken  away  out  of  the  land 
of  the  Hebrews."  Says  Davidson:  the  phrase  "land  of  the 
Hebrews "  presupposes  its  occupation  by  the  Israelites ;  the 
expression  is  not  "  land  of  Canaan,"  as  elsewhere.  The  ob- 
jection skims  only  the  surface  again.  The  question  is  not 
what  names  are  properly  used  under  wholly  different  circum- 
stances ;  but  what  appellation  belongs  in  Joseph's  moith 
when  speaking  to  an  Egyptian.  And  this  term  is  pci:;^^'-^* 
in  keeping.  The  Egyptians  do  not  appear  to  have  ki  ^^" 
specially  of  the  Canaanitish  tribes,  or  of  a  common.  ^J^ 
for  their  land.  But  they  had  seen  the  man  who  was  kno  'i^  Z 
"  Abram  the  Hebrew  "  (Gen.  xiv.  J  3),  "  a  mighty  prince  "  in 
that  land  (xxiii.  6),  a  man  who  had  been  entertained  and  cis- 
missed  with  honour  by  the  Egyptian  monarch,  and  who,  wth 
his  posterity,  occupied  a  powerful  position  in  that  land.  TLey 
knew  this  people  as  "Hebrews"  (Gen.  xxix.  14- ;  xli.  12,  &».), 
— a  term  which  indeed  Gesenius  specifies  as  the  name  undir 
which  they  were  commonly  known  to  foreign  nations,  li 
Joseph's  mouth  it  was  perfectly  natural,  if  not  inevitable,  t) 
call  that  land  the  land  of  the  Hebrews. 

Deut.  xviii.  28,  "That  the  land  spue  not  you  out  also  whoi 
ye  defile  it,  as  it  spued  out  the  nations  which  were  before  yoi," 
This  language,  it  is  said,  presupposes  the  expulsion  of  tie 
Canaanites  as  past.     But  neither  a  plain  English  reader,  nora 
moderate  Hebraist  will  have  the  slightest  difficulty  with  ii. 
The  common  reader  knows  that  in  such  expressions  as,  "  I  will 
write  a  letter  when  I  have  taken  a  nap,"  the  past  tense,  "  have 
taken,"  is  but  a  relative  past  and  refers  to  an  actual  "  future," 
i.  e.  "  shall  have  taken."    The  Hebraist  knows  that  the  Hebrew 
has  no  other  mode  of  expressing  a  future  perfect  than  by  a 
simple  preterite,  which  is  explained  by  its  being  in  a  dependent 
clause.     Thus  in  Isa.  iv.  4,  "shall  have  washed,"  is,  in  Hebrew, 
"have   washed,"   or  rather,   "washed."     So  in   this   passage. 
Four  verses  previous,  God  speaks  of  the  nations  "  which  I  cast 
out  [am  to  cast  out]  before  you  ; "    and  then  warns  Israel 
against  such  conduct  that  the  land  shall  spue  thee  out  "  as  it 
spued,"  or  more  exactly,  "  will  have  spued  out  the  nations  be- 
fore you/'     Occurring,  as  the  language  does,  in  an  utterance 
expressly  concerning  the  future,  the  objection  scarcely  calls  for 
a  reply. 

In  Exod.  vi.  26,  27,  the  expression,  "these  are  that  Moses 
and  Aaron  to  whom  the  Lord  said,"  &;c.,  is  alleged  to  be  such 
as  would  be  used  by  a  writer  only  concerning  men  who  lived 
long  before  his  time.  But  Kalisch  has  well  shewn  the  inherent 
fitness  of  the  language :  "  With  these  words  the  narrative 
returns  easily  to  ver.  13,  where  it  was  interrupted  for  the  in- 
sertion of  the  genealogy  of  the  legislator  and  his  ])rother,  the 
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first  pontifical  dignitary.  This  is  naturally  done  with  a  certain 
emphasis — these  are  that  Moses  and  Aaron,  &c.  It  is  strange 
to  observe  that  this  passage,  and  especially  the  pronouns  )XT\ 
and  on,  have  been  made  to  serve  as  proofs  against  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Pentateuch.  But  we  need  scarcely  remind  our 
readers  that  our  text  naturally  points  with  some  stress  to 
ivr^^-^o  and  Aaron,  on  whose  account  alone  the  genealogy  had 

P?™  \iserted ;    and  those  words  mean  simply :    this  is  the 

^°^*  t  of  Moses  and  Aaron  who  were  now  sent  to  Pharaoh  ; 

■^^Y?2/  correspond  precisely  with  vers.  13  and  14,  thus  re- 
tui'^P-^^  to  the  commencement  of  the  parenthetical  list,  and 
indicating  its  conclusion."* 

Exod.  xi.  3,  "  Moreover,  the  man  Moses  was  very  great  in 
the  land  of  Egypt,  in  the  eyes  of  Pharaoh's  servants,  and  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people."  This  is  said  to  be  unsuitable  in  the 
mouth  of  Moses.  How  so  ?  It  is  part  of  the  actual  historic 
reasons  why  the  Egyptians  freely  imparted  their  jewels  to  the 
Israelites.  The  first  reason  was  that  "the  Lord  gave  them 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Egyptians,"  i.  e.  kindly  disposed  the 
latter ;  the  second  follows  :  "  moreover,  the  man  Moses  was 
very  great,"  i.  e.  the  Egyptians  were  impressed  with  a  profound 
awe  for  the  great  leader.  It  was  a  reason  that  required  to  be 
given,  because  the  grand  visible  reason.  "With  historical 
faithfulness  and  unaffected  simplicity,"  says  Kalisch,  "  Moses 
makes  these  remarks  about  his  own  person  ;  they  are  historical 
^acts  ;  and  he  relates  them  with  the  same  objective  impartiality 

(rith  which  Xenophon  speaks  of  himself  in  the  Anabasis,  or 

^gesar  in  his  Commentaries."  f 

Num.  xii.  3.  "  Now  the  man  Moses  was  very  meek,  above  all 
the  men  which  were  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth."  Such 
commendation  of  himself  is  pronounced  impossible  to  have 
come  from  Moses.  Two  methods  of  reply  have  been  adopted.^ 
The  first  (of  Calvin,  Hengstenberg,  Gerlach),  that  the  state- 
ment of  fact  was  important  in  the  connection,  as  shewing  how 
God  was  self-moved  to  vindicate  this  meekest  of  men  ;  and 
that  a  truly  good  man  who  had  grace  to  record  frankly  his  own 
defects,  might  by  the  same  grace  be  enabled,  without  either 
Phariseeism  or  false  modesty,  to  record  also  this  trait  of  his 

*  Kalisch  on  Exodus,  in  loco. 

t  Dr  Davidson  reasons  in  the  following  very  peculiar  mode.  "  It  is  the  re- 
cording of  the  fact  that  Moses  was  a  great  man  in  Egypt  v/hich  is  unsuitable ; 
not  the  fact  itself.  ...  So  far  from  Moses's  greatness  being  an  additional  rea- 
son, it  detracts  from  and  irreverently  spoils  the  one  just  given.  Surely  the 
fact  that  God  gave  the  Israelites  favour  in  the  sight  of  their  enemies  renders 
any  other  reason  at  once  unnecessary  and  derogatory  to  God  Almighty."  [!  !j 

*  We  set  aside  the  translation  "  afflicted "  for  1W.    The  word  invariably 

carries  with  it  the  idea  of  meekness,  though  also  cotumonly  implying  affliction. 
VOL.  XIII. — NO.  L.  3  H 
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character ;  as  John  calls  himself  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved 
and  as  Paul  holds  up  his  own  example  to  the  Philippians, 
(Philip,  iii.  17),  and  calls  the  Thessalonians  to  witness  to  his 
blameless  life  (I  Thess.  ii.  10).  None  but  a  Pharisee  will  deny 
the  possibility.  Other  writers  (Jahn,  Rosenmiiller,  Kurtz), 
though  admitting  the  possibility  of  the  explanation,  yet  incline 
to  view  the  statement  as  the  comment  of  a  later  hand,  because, 
(I)  the  connection  is  complete,  and  even  closer  if  the  verse  is 
omitted  ;  (2)  the  declaration  appears  disproportionate  to  the 
occasion  ;  (3)  it  has  no  close  counterpart  except  Deut.  xxxiv.  10, 
confessedly  by  a  later  hand ;  (4)  the  statement  seems  more 
natural  and  probable  as  the  admiring  comment  of  another 
person,  especially  in  its  sweeping  extent :  "  meek  above  all  the 
men  which  were  upon  the  face  of  the  earth."  We  have  no 
serious  objection  to  this  latter  view. 

The  frequent  formula,  "  unto  this  day,"  is  cited  as  indicating 
a  lapse  of  time  too  great  for  the  life-time  of  Moses.  But  the 
phrase  is  entirely  indefinite,  and  is  applied  even  to  a  very  brief 
period,  as  (Gen.  xlviii.  1 5)  to  a  portion  of  Jacob's  life-time,  and 
(Josh.  vi.  25)  to  a  still  more  limited  portion  of  Rahab's  life- 
time. Dr  Davidson  says  that  the  test  must  be  applied  with 
discrimination,  and  ventures  to  cite  but  one  instance  (Deut. 
iii.  11),  a  verse  to  which  on  other  grounds,  as  will  appear,  we 
incline  to  concede  a  later  origin.  In  other  words,  he  admits 
that  the  phrase  does  not  carry  in  itself  proof  of  a  late  com- 
position. 

By  a  singular  process  of  reasoning  Dr  Davidson  quotes  the 
passages  of  which  the  writing  is  expressly  ascribed  to  Moses 
(Exod.  xxiv.  4  ;  xxxiv.  27  ;  xvii.  14),  and  in  general  the  allu- 
sions "  to  Moses  as  a  writer"  to  prove  that  not  Moses  but  some 
"later  person  who  used  documents,"  composed  the  Pentateuch. 

In  like  manner  the  express  statement,  so  frequent  in  the 
last  of  Exodus,  "  as  God  commanded  Moses,"  is  declared  to 
shew  a  time  posterior  to  Moses  for  at  least  the  form  of  those 
laws.  But  as  these  passages,  and  nearly  every  portion  of  Levi- 
ticus, are  given  in  minute  detail  and  exact  phraseology  as  the 
very  utterances  which  "  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,"  it  is  im- 
possible to  stop  here.  If  the  testimony  of  the  witness  is  good 
for  anything,  it  is  good  to  shew  that  the  whole  book  of  Leviti- 
cus, for  example,  is  an  exact  record  of  what  was  uttered  to 
Moses,  and  therefore  must  by  him  have  been  recorded. 

The  capricious  extent  to  which  these  arbitrary  objections  are 
carried,  is  seen  in  the  statement  that  designations  of  Joshua  as 
the  minister  of  Moses  (Exod.  xxiv.  13),  and  as  "  his  servant 
Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  a  young  man,"  are  not  such  as  would 
have  been  written  by  Moses  himself.* 

*   Davidson's  Introduction,  vol.  i.  p.  12. 
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Two  or  three  passages,  however,  offer  objections  of  more 
weight.  In  Gen.  xiv.  14,  mention  is  made  of  a  place  named 
Dan.  But  the  town  Laish  did  not  receive  the  name  Dan  till 
taken  by  the  Danites  (Joshua  xix.  47  ;  Judges  xviii.  29),  after 
the  death  of  Moses.  Two  replies  are  offered.  Jahn,  Haver- 
nick,  Keil,  and  Kalisch  reply  that  there  were  two  places  of  the 
name,  and  that  this  is  the  older  place,  bearing  its  name  from 
a  much  earlier  period.  For  this  view  it  is  urged  :  (1)  That 
another  Dan  is  expressly  mentioned  (Dan-Jaan)  2  Sam,  xxiv.  7, 
a  fact  not  to  be  set  aside  without  changing  the  text.  Hitzig 
here  cuts  the  knot  by  arbitrarily  changing  ^^^  to  ti?v,  and  read- 
ing Dan  Laish.  Gesenius,  Winer,  and  others  would  change  ]^^ 
^^  "^y..     The  latter  change  has  no  support  except  the  Vulgate 

rendering,  "  in  Dana  sylvestria  ;"  and  the  designation  is  found 
nowhere  else.  Dr  Davidson  conveniently  takes  no  notice  of 
the  reading.'  (2)  The  other  names  of  the  chapter  are  very  old 
names  (some  of  them  obsolete  in  the  time  of  Moses),  Bela,  En- 
Mishpat,  Siddim,  Salem,  Hazezon  Tamar.  (3)  The  chapter  is 
remarkable  for  giving  the  older  name  and  appending  the 
modern,  when  there  was  a  modern  one, — Bela  which  is  Zoar  ; 
Siddim  which  is  the  Salt  Sea  ;  En-Mishpat,  which  is  Kadesh  ; 
Shaveh  which  is  the  valley  of  the  King  ;  consequently  his  style 
would  have  been,  "  Laish  which  is  Dan,"  had  he  intended  that 
place.  Other  considerations  of  less  weight  are  adduced  by 
Havernick,*  The  other  reply  is,  that,  though  there  was  but  one 
city  called  Dan,  its  later  and  more  famous  name  was  substituted 
for  the  earlier  and  obscurer,  either  by  the  incorporation  of  a 
marginal  reading,  or  by  design.  Various  indications  point  to 
this  conclusion:  (1)  The  chapter  itself,  as  a  whole,  with  its 
ancient  names  and  minute  designation  of  persons  and  localities, 
bears  marks  of  the  highest  antiquity — of  having  come  down 
from  a  time  when  the  facts  were  recent-t  (^)  The  occurrence 
of  this  one  modern  name  unexplained,  in  the  midst  of  a  nar- 
rative dealing  so  exclusively  with  ancient,  and  in  part  obsolete, 
names,  while  pointing  somewhat  clearly  to  the  well-known 
Dan,  is  a  phenomenon  pointing  also  to  another  hand  than  that 
of  the  original  writer  ;  the  more  especially  as  his  method  was, 
in  case  of  two  names  for  the  same  place,  to  mention  first  the 


*   Havemick's  Introduction  to  the  Pentateuch,  p.  148  (Clark). 

t  Thus  Ewald  reckons  it  (Geschichte,  i.  353)  a  relic  of  Patriarchal  times. 
Tuch  says,  that  but  for  this  one  word  Dan  "  we  might  well-nigh  believe  we 
were  dealing  with  a  writer  of  the  period  previous  to  the  Israelitish  invasion  " 
(Commentar  tn  Zoco).  Knobel  {in  loco)  admits  that  the  Jchovist  must  have 
drawn  the  account  "from  an  older  writing,"  and  he  assigns  to  it  the  first  place 
in  his  so-called  "war-book." 
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older  and  annex  the  later.*  (3)  Strong  proof  that  some  un- 
certainty or  confusion  must  have  existed  as  to  this  name  in  the 
manuscripts,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  both  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch and  the  Arabic  version  contain  the  reading  "  Banias  " 
for  Dan.  (4)  Add  to  this  the  facility  with  which  a  name  that 
became  so  famous  as  the  northern  boundary  ("  from  Dan  to 
Beersheba  ")  would  supersede  a  name  wholly  obscure  ;  and  we 
reach  a  conclusion  which  apparently  solves  all  the  phenomena 
of  the  case,  that  the  text  originally  contained  an  obscure  and 
older  name,  perhaps  Laish,  and  that  after  the  name  was  super- 
seded, the  new  and  noted  name  took  its  place  in  the  manu- 
scripts. This  is  the  view  of  Ewald.f  We  assent  to  it.  We 
certainly  cannot  be  reproached  for  assuming  a  change  of  text 
by  the  men  who,  on  much  slenderer  foundation,  in  order  to 
make  good  their  own  objection,  are  obliged  to  assume  a  change 
of  text  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  7. 

Exod.  xvi.  35,  36,  "  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  eat  manna 
forty  years,  until  they  came  to  a  land  inhabited  ;  they  did  eat 
manna  until  they  came  into  the  borders  of  the  land  of  Canaan. 
Now  an  omer  is  the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah."  As  Moses  was 
dead  before  the  manna  ceased,  it  is  argued  that  he  did  not 
write  the  first  of  these  verses  ;  and  that  the  explanation  in  the 
second  corresponds  to  the  idea  of  a  later  origin.  Hengsten- 
berg  replies,  that  the  evident  intention  is  not  to  mark  the  time 
of  the  cessation,  which  fact  is  stated  in  Josh.  vers.  11,  12,  but 
the  length  of  its  continuance.  It  was  not  a  transient  benefit 
to  meet  a  sudden  emergency,  but  was  continued  during  the 
whole  exile,  from  the  first  to  the  fortieth  year,  when  they 
reached  the  borders  of  their  future  inheritance.  The  reply  has 
force.  And  yet,  (1)  the  very  definite  specification  of  coming 
into  the  borders  of  Canaan,  (2)  the  appended  definition  of  an 
omer,  and  (3),  the  distinct  parenthetical  character  of  the  verses, 
together  with  the  anticipatory  nature  of  the  first,  make  us 
willing  to  view  them  as  additional  statements  by  a  later  hand, 
such  as  in  the  New  Testament  we  find  in  John  v.  4,  and  part 
of  ver.  3. 

Similar  passages  occur  in  Deut.  ii.  and  iii.  In  chap,  ii,  12, 
after  relating  how  the  Edomites  expelled  the  Horims  and 
occupied  their  land,  the  speaker  adds,  "  as  Israel  did  unto  the 
land  of  his  possession."  Rosenmiiller  maintains  truly  that  the 
passage  may  be  translated  "  as  Israel  does,"  i.  e.  is  in  process 
of  doing,  and  that  we  need  not  suppose  a  later  hand  than 
Moses,      But  we  find,  (1),  that  this  passage  is  omitted  in  one 

♦  If  with  Tuch  we  take  these  explanatory  additions  as  the  glosses  of  a  later 
hand,  we  are  still  forced  to  the  position  that  the  ori{?inal  writing  which  used  the 
old  names,  Bela,  &c.,  only,  could  not  have  contained  the  name  Dan, 

t  Ewald's  Get>ehichte,  vol.  i.  p.  73, 
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Hebrew  manuscript  and  in  the  Samaritan  version ;  (2),  that 
vers.  10-12  interrupt  a  direct  speech,  by  a  circuitous  and 
apparently  unnecessary  detail  of  outside  history,  and  (3),  that 
they  change  in  style  from  the  first  to  the  third  person.  There- 
fore we  incline,  with  Jahn  and  many  others,  to  regard  them 
as  an  explanatory  addition  by  a  later  hand.  For  the  same 
reasons  (except  the  first),  and  in  part  for  additional  considera- 
tions, we  regard  certain  similar  explanations  in  the  same 
discourse  (viz.  ii.  20-23 ;  iii.  9-11,  and  perhaps  14),  as  later 
explanations,  though  Hengstenberg  argues  vigorously  to  the 
contrary.  Dr  Davidson  inadvertently  helps  us  with  the  true 
remark  that  "  they  are  parentheses,  which  break  the  continuity 
of  the  composition." 

To  the  above  objections  may  be  added  certain  others  brought 
forward  by  Dr  Colenso,  not  always  of  his  origination. 

The  bishop  of  Natal  demurs  to  the  possibility  of  Moses's 
knowing  and  describing  so  well  the  location  of  mounts  Ebal 
and  Gerizim  (Deut.  xi,  29,  30).  But,  to  take  no  higher  view, 
the  monuments  of  Egypt  exhibit  abundant  warlike  intercourse 
of  Egypt  with  Syria  and  other  countries  of  Asia  ;  *  the  history 
of  Abraham  and  of  Jacob  and  his  family  shews  that  peaceful 
communication  was  easy ;  and  the  narrative  (Gen  xxxvii.  25, 
seq)  reveals  apparently  a  regular  trafiic  from  Gilead  to  Egypt, 
passing  not  far  from  Shechem  (xxxvii.  14, 17,  28),  consequently 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  very  mountains. 

Dr  Colenso  objects  that  the  name  Gilgal,  in  the  same  pas- 
sage (Deut.  xi.  29,  30),  was  not  given  till  the  people  had  been 
circumcised  after  entering  the  land.  An  instance  of  unpardon- 
able recklessness.  Almost  any  recent  authority  would  have 
informed  him  that  besides  the  "  Gilgal "  near  Jericho  (named 
as  he  describes),  there  was  one  and  probably  two  other  places 
of  that  name  in  Palestine :  one  at  the  modern  Jiljuleh  near 
the  ancient  Antipatris,f  and  another  at  Jiljilia,  some  twelve 
miles  south  of  these  mountains,  probably  the  one  here  in- 
tended. |  The  mistake  is  the  more  inexcusable,  that  the 
locality  described  in  the  passage  contradicts  it. 

Colenso  alleges  as  anachronisms  the  expression  "  shekel  of 
the  sanctuary  "  (;:^ii5rT  b^Jl),  Exod.  xxx.  13  ;  xxxviii.  24,  25,  26). 

"  This,"  he  says,  "  is  before  there  was  any  sanctuary  ;  the  story, 
therefore,  could  not  have  been  written  by  Moses,  or  by  one  of 
his  age.     This  is  clearly  an  oversight."  §     It  was  clearly  an 

*  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  i.  p.  394,  seq. 

t  Robinson's  Researches,  vol.  iii.  47;  Winer's  Realworterbuch,  and  Kitto's 
Cyclop.,  Article  Gilgal;  Knobel  in  loco ;  Gesenius's  Thesaurus,  Supplement,  p. 
79;  Keilon  Josh.  ix.  6. 

X  Winer's  Realworterbuch,  p.  430.  Keil  on  2  Kings,  ii.  1.  Knobel  supposes 
it  to  be  Jiljuleh. 

§  Colenso  on  the  Pentateuch,  Part  II.  pp.  86,  87. 
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oversight  in  the  bishop  not  to  look  into  Gesenius's  Thesaurus, 
and  find  the  phrase  there  translated  "  sacred  shekel,"  in 
accordance  with  the  predominant  use  of  the  word  tt^lp.  The 
phrase,  so  understood,  might  be  used  either,  (1),  to  distinguish 
some  special  kind  of  currency  (an  undepreciated  from  a  depre- 
ciated is  Benisch's  suggestion,  sustained,  as  he  conjectures,  by 
Gen.  xxiii.  16),  at  the  same  time  defining  the  shekel  as  twenty 
gerahs  ;  or,  (2),  more  probably,  since  the  tabernacle  service  was 
now  about  to  be  established  (chap.  xL),  this  is  simply  the  in- 
stitution and  settlement  of  the  sacred  shekel  for  the  tabernacle 
tax,  defining  it  as  twenty  gerahs. 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  the  word  K''li  (prophet)  in  the 

Pentateuch,  is  alleged  against  the  early  origin  of  the  book,  on  the 
strength  of  the  statement,  1  Sam.  ix.  9,  "  Beforetime  in  Israel, 
when  a  man  went  to  inquire  of  God,  thus  he  spake.  Come  and 
let  us  go  to  the  seer  ;  for  he  that  is  now  called  a  prophet  (N^3J) 

was  before  time  called  a  seer  (nj<1)."     It  is  proper  to  remark, 

in  passing,  that  the  passage  in  Samuel  is  itself  viewed  as  evi- 
dently a  marginal  note  or  later  addition.  See  Thenius  on  the 
passage.  Accepting  it,  however,  as  a  correct  statement  of  fact, 
it  is  fully  explained  by  Le  Clerc's  suggestion  :  The  word  was 
used  in  the  time  of  Moses,  went  into  disuse  in  the  time  of  the 
judges,  then  was  revived  again.  The  word  "  beforetime"  has 
ample  range  in  the  time  of  the  judges  preceding  Samuel,  and 
the  state  of  the  case  is  fully  set  forth  in  1  Sam.  iii.  1,  "  The 
word  of  the  Lord  was  precious  in  those  days,  there  was  no  open 
vision."  Hence,  as  the  fact  of  full  prophecy,  so  the  proper  word 
prophet,  had  gone  into  disuse,  being  for  the  time  displaced  by 
the  more  limited  term  seer. 

Num.  XV.  32,  "  And  while  the  children  of  Israel  were  in  the 
wilderness,  they  found  a  man  that  gathered  sticks  on  the  Sab- 
bath day."  This,  says  Colenso,  would  seem  to  have  been 
written  when  they  were  no  longer  in  the  wilderness.  Very 
likely.  They  reached  the  wilderness  (of  Paran,  xii.  1 6,  xiv.  16) 
only  after  leaving  Hazeroth  (xii.  16),  and  certainly  had  left  it 
when  they  entered  the  borders  of  Edom  (xxxiii.  37),  if  not  before. 

These  passages  comprise,  we  believe,  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
alleged  anachronisms.  The  reader  will  probably  be  surprised 
to  find  so  great  pretences  dwindling  into  so  slight  performances. 
Some  of  these  allegations  are  gross  oversights  in  the  objectors  ; 
others,  pertinacious  refusals  to  admit  a  natural  and  familiar 
principle  of  interpretation,  or  to  allow  scope  or  depth  to  the 
writer ;  some  half  a  dozen,  it  is  surprising  that  they  are  so 
few  in  a  volume  of  such  antiquity,*  are  best  (though  not  neces- 

*  Some  amoant  of  change  in  texts  transmitted  by  copying  must  be  considered 
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sarily)  explained  by  supposing  some  slight  variations  of  the 
text,  which  are  indicated  by  the  connected  circumstances.  We 
apprehend  that  no  respectable  judicial  body,  in  full  possession 
of  the  facts,  would  allow  these  allegations  a  moment's  weight 
against  the  clear  testimony. 

(v.)  There  are  said  to  be  indications  in  the  Pentateuch  that 
the  writer  lived  in  Palestine.  The  instances  cited  are  few  and 
feeble.     The  term  "westward"  (^a^  D^SS,  literally,  "seaward"), 

often  occurring  (Gen.  xii.  8,  xxviii.  14,  &c.),  could  have  been 
used,  it  is  said,  only  by  a  writer  in  Palestine,  where  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  was  west.  But  Gesenius  lays  it  down  as  a  settled 
fact  that  the  hoime  of  the  Hebrew  was  Canaan.  "  It  was  sub- 
stantially the  language  spoken  by  the  Canaanitish  or  Pheni- 
cian  races,  who  inhabited  Palestine  before  the  immigration  of 
Abraham  and  his  descendants,  by  whom  it  was  transplanted 
into  Egypt,  and  again  brought  back  with  them  to  Canaan."* 
The  word,  therefore,  was  simply  the  old,  settled  term  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  retaining  its  conventional  meaning  where- 
ever  the  speaker  lived,  just  as  a.  multitude  of  words  in  all  lan- 
guages retain  their  settled  force  when  all  the  circumstances  of 
their  origin  have  passed  away. 

The  same  is  true,  very  likely,  of  the  word  D''7P'  ^^*  wind, 
spoken  of  (Gen.  xli.  6)  as  a  blasting  wind.  This  wind,  it  is 
said,  though  a  parching  wind  in  Palestine,  is  not  so  in  Eg3rpt. 
Kalisch,  however,  declares  that  a  burning  east  wind,  likely  to 
blast  the  corn  about  Heliopolis,  blows  from  the  desert  of  Shur 
and  the  desert  of  Paran,  and  that  it  causes  all  vegetables  to 
wither.  Or  the  term  may  have  a  secondary  meaning,  desig- 
nating a  blasting  wind  from  any  quarter.  Dr  Robinson  says 
that  the  Arabs  called  the  terrible  wind  which  he  encountered 
south  of  Beersheba  an  "  east  wind"  (shurkiyeh),  though  it  blew 
from  the  south.f 

The  expression  "  within  thy  gates  "  (Exod.  xx.  10  ;  Deut.  v. 
14),  is  said  by  Davidson  to  be  inapplicable  in  the  desert.  But 
in  both  instances  the  expression  occurs  in  the  decalogue,  or 
permanent  fundamental  law  of  the  people,  and  is  a  phrase  of 
conventional  meaning.  The  word  is  broad  enough  to  apply  to 
city,  temple,  palace,  or  camp  (Exod.  xxxii.  26,  27),  though  not 
employed  of  individual  houses  or  tents.  | 

as  unavoidable.  The  changes  that  the  most  valued  individual  manuscripts  may 
undergo  are  seen  in  the  manifold  corrections  and  alterations  of  the  Alexandrian 
and  Vatican  manuscripts.    Let  us  remember  the  fate  of  Shakspeare. 

*  Hebrew  Grammar,  Introduction,  §  2,  2. 

f  Researches,  vol.  i.  p.  305,  compare  287.  The  Septuagint  renders  voTog  in 
Gen.  xli.  6. 

X  Gesenius's  Thesaurus,  l^tt^. 
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Deut.  xix.  14,  "Thou  shalt  not  remove  thy  neighbour's  land- 
mark, which  they  of  old  time  have  set  in  thine  inheritance 
which  thou  shalt  inherit  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
giveth  thee."  It  is  asserted  that  the  allusion  to  the  old  land- 
mark presupposes  a  long  abode  in  the  promised  land.  But  is 
anything  more  simple?  The  lawgiver  is  legislating  for  the 
long  future.  He  takes  his  point  of  view  by  anticipation,  as 
the  last  part  of  the  verse  shews  ("  in  thine  inheritance  which 
thou  shalt  inherit "),  in  the  land  they  were  to  enter,  and  pro- 
hibits the  removal  of  the  landmarks  which  the  fathers  of  the 
nation  would  have  set  for  the  whole  course  of  the  nation's 
history.  The  criticism  which  would  preclude  him  from  speak- 
ing thus  of  the  old  landmarks  which  they  of  old  time  had  set, 
because  it  was  not  yet  done,  should  go  further,  and  preclude 
him  from  speaking  of  any  landmarks  at  all,  for  none  had  yet 
been  placed  for  Israel. 

Exod.  xxil  29,  "  Thou  shalt  not  delay  to  offer  the  first  of  thy 
ripe  fruits."  Dr  Davidson,  emphasising  the  word  "  delay," 
says,  that  as  this  is  the  first  recorded-  legislation  on  the  subject, 
and  is  merely  an  injunction  not  to  delay  it,  the  command 
supposes  the  offering  to  be  in  existence,  and  hence  was  written 
after  the  settlement  in  the  land.  This  is  small  criticism.  The 
expression  evidently  means  "  promptly  offer  thy  first  ripe 
fruits," — i.  e.  at  once  on  their  ripening.  It  is  possible  that  the 
form  of  the  commandment  is  modified  by  the  fact  that  the 
IsraeHtes  were  already  familiar  with  the  idea  of  offering  the 
first  to  God  in  case  of  the  offspring  of  animals  and  men  (xiii.  2)  ; 
indeed,  they  may  have  been  familiar  with  the  idea  of  offering 
first-fruits ;  for,  as  Winer  shews,  the  practice  is  well  known 
among  heathen  nations,  and  existed  in  ancient  Egypt.* 

It  is  objected  by  the  same  writer  that  the  command  (Exod. 
xxiii.  1 9),  "  The  first-fruits  of  thy  land  thou  shalt  bring  into 
the  house  of  the  Lord  thy  God,"  presupposes  the  existence  of 
the  Tabernacle  in  Palestine.  How  can  a  writer  make  such  a 
declaration,  when  he  finds  the  command  embedded  in  the 
summary  directions  for  the  permanent  establishment  of  the 
three  great  festivals,  when  the  way  is  prepared  for  it  by  the 
direction  just  before  (ver.  17),  that  three  times  a  year  all  males 
shall  appear  before  the  Lord,  and  when  the  immediate  sequel 
(chap.  XXV.)  contains  detailed  directions  for  the  structure  of  the 
very  tabernacle  here  briefly  alluded  to  ? 

The  same  author  quotes  Leviticus  xxvL  34,  35,  43,  in  which 
it  is  said  concerning  the  sabbatical  years  and  the  captivity  : 
"  then  shall  the  land  rest  and  enjoy  her  sabbaths,  .  .  .  because 

*  Diodoros  Sicalos,  i.  14.  See  fuller  references  in  Winer's  Realworterbuch, 
Article  "  Erstlinge." 
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it  did  not  rest  when  ye  dwelt  upon  it."  This,  it  is  said,  must 
have  been  written  after  actual  disregard  of  the  sabbatical  and 
jubilee  years.  But  the  most  careless  reader  will  observe  that 
it  is  the  sequel  of  a  full  and  stringent  legislation  on  the  whole 
subject  (chap,  xxv.),  establishing  the  institution ;  and  is  part 
of  a  long  and  solemn  injunction  to  observe  these  ordinances 
and  "  keep  my  sabbaths "  (xxvi.  2).  The  lawgiver  first  sets 
forth  the  blessed  reward  of  obedience,  then  draws  out  in  detail 
the  punishments  which  shall  follow  the  consequence  of  future 
disobedience,  or,  as  he  phrases  it,  because  the  land  did  not  rest 
[will  not  have  rested]  in  your  sabbaths,  when  ye  dwelt  [will 
have  dwelt]  upon  it.  This  is  the  whole  case,  and  it  hardly 
calls  for  notice,  except  to  shew  what  straws  men  will  throw 
into  the  scale.  Every  passage  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  that  con- 
tains an  utterance  concerning  the  future  and  the  relative  past 
of  that  future,  can  be  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

To  these  passages  of  Dr  Davidson  the  bishop  of  Natal  adds 
the  phrase  "beyond  Jordan,"  as  used  in  Gen,  L  11  ;  Deut.  i. 
1,  5.  He  alleges  that  as  Moses  was  approaching  the  Jordan 
from  the  west,  the  phrase  in  his  mouth  should  designate  the 
western  side  of  the  river,  and  not  the  eastern ;  hence  Moses 
did  not  write  it.  The  sufficient  reply  is  found  in  his  quotation 
from  Bleek  containing  the  objection, — "  that  the  above  formula 
was  a  standing  designation  for  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan, 
which  might  be  used  in  this  sense  without  regard  to  the  position 
of  the  writer.  So  it  is  often  employed  in  later  times."  It  is 
like  Transalpine  and  Cisalpine  Gaul.  So  Gesenius.  Bleek, 
however,  would  abate  the  force  of  the  admission  by  saying 
that  most  probably  the  phrase  first  formed  itself  among  the 
Hebrews  after  the  settlement  in  Canaan.  But  the  land  was 
occupied,  its  modes  of  speech  settled,  and  this  great  landmark 
there  before  the  time  of  Abraham.  Something  more  than  a 
conjecture  or  supposed  probability,  therefore,  is  necessary  to 
give  any  weight  to  the  objection.* 

The  attempts  to  find  evidence  that  the  Pentateuch  was  com- 
posed in  Palestine,  certainly  make  a  very  feeble  show. 

(vi.)  It  is  further  asserted,  that  certain  "  legendary  and  tra- 
ditional elements"   of  the   narrative   "  involving   insuperable 


*  A  fuller  statement  of  the  case  would  add  that  the  phrase  is  sometimes 
used  from  a  writer's  position,  and  that  the  same  writer  (especially  Joshua) 
fluctuates.  In  Joshua  its  prevailing  usage  is  as  a  geographical  term,  east  of  the 
Jordan  (i.  14,  16  ;  ix.  10 ;  xiv.  3 ;  xvii.  5),  in  the  first  of  which  cases  he  appends 
"  eastward,"  as  if  to  define  the  true  meaning  of  the  phrase.  In  three  instances 
he  uses  it  from  his  point  of  view  to  designate  the  western  side  (v.  1;  xii.  7* 
xxii.  7),  but  avoids  misapprehension  in  each  case  by  adding  ^l^^  westward; 

T  T 

so  that  the  settled  geographical  meaning,  when  used  without  explanation  in 
Joshua,  is,  from  the  outset,  east  of  Jordan. 
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difficulties  and  inconsistencies,"  shew  that  Moses  could  not 
have  been  the  author  of  it.  Here  we  meet,  mainly  in  the  form 
of  quotation  from  Professor  Norton,*  the  statements,  which 
Dr  Colenso  has  repeated  at  third  hand,  concerning  the  muster- 
ing and  marching  of  two  millions  of  people,  "  in  a  single  night," 
and  the  difficulties  of  life  in  the  wilderness. 

But  Dr  Davidson's  closing  remarks  on  this  head  are  deeply 
significant,  as  shewing  his  fundamental  objection  to  any  record 
of  the  supernatural.  "  Indeed,  it  is  only  necessary  to  examine 
the  history,  as  it  lies  before  us,  to  find  in  it  a  mythological, 
traditional,  and  exaggerated  element,  forbidding  the  literal 
acceptation  of  the  whole.  The  character  of  Pharaoh  under  the 
circumstances  detailed ;  the  ten  miraculous  plagues,  which 
spared  the  Israelites  while  they  fell  upon  the  Egyptians ;  the 
dogmatic  mode  in  which  it  is  nanated  how  Moses  and  Aaron 
presented  themselves  before  Pharaoh  ;  and  the  crowd  of  extra- 
ordinary interpositions  of  Jehovah  on  behalf  of  the  people  as 
they  journeyed  through  the  wilderness,  shew  the  influence  of 
the  later  traditions  on  the  narrative  in  dressing  it  out  with 
fabulous  traits.  The  laws  of  nature  are  unchangeable.  God 
does  not  directly  and  suddenly  interfere  with  them  on  behalf 
of  his  creatures ;  neither  does  he  so  palpably  or  constantly 
intermeddle  with  men's  little  concerns.  The  entire  history  is 
cast  in  the  mould  of  a  post-Mosaic  age,  unconscious  of  critical 
consistency,  and  investing  ancestral  times  with  undue  import- 
ance." 

Here  we  have,  perhaps,  the  gist  of  the  whole  difficulty. 
Evidence  can  weigh  little  with  one  who  determines  that  "  the 
laws  of  nature  are  unchangeable"  and  that  "  God  does  not 
directly  and  suddenly  interfere  with  them  on  behalf  of  his 
creatures."  The  remark  cuts  wide  and  deep ;  it  sweeps  alike 
the  time  of  Moses  and  of  Christ. 


Davidson's  Introdaction,  vol.  i.  p.  100. 
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VIIL— BIBLICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 
INTELLIGENCE. 

In  one  of  the  late  numbers  of  the  Westminster  Review,  an  article 
appeared  on  "  Liberal  French  Protestantism,"  in  which  the  writer, 
referring  to  such  works  as  the  *'  Christologie"  of  Athanase  Coquerel, 
the  "Essais  de  Critique  Eeligieuse"  of  Dr  Albert  Keville,  Colani's 
Sermons,  and  similar  productions,  talks  in  arrogant  and  con- 
temptuous terms  of  the  opposition  which  these  "liberal"  writings 
have  awakened.  "  The  clerical  parties,"  he  says,  "  which  during  the 
last  few  years  have  affected  or  felt  an  alarm  at  the  supposed  under- 
mining of  Christianity  in  this  country  by  a  few  clergymen,  have 
made  constant  use,  in  the  place  of  better  argument,  of  the  cry  of 
exploded  Germanism.  It  is  likely  that  most  of  those  who  repeated 
the  cuckoo  cry  were  really  unaware  of  the  extent  to  which  Biblical 
criticism  and  the  inquiries  into  the  origin  and  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity, have  recently  been  carried  simultaneously  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  more  particularly  in  Holland  and  in  France.  Among  our- 
selves, the  recent  rapid  spread  of  liberal  opinions  concerning  the 
Bible  and  Christian  doctrine,  has  been  somewhat  quickened  by  the 
attempts  made  to  extinguish  Professor  Jowett,  Dr  Williams,  and 
Mr  Wilson,  by  episcopal  tahoo,  and  ecclesiastical  prosecution.  Very 
similar,  as  we  expect,  will  be  the  result  of  certain  proceedings  of 
the  orthodox  protestant  party  in  Paris,  in  the  matter  of  M.  Athanase 
Coquerel,  jils."  This  style  of  vaticination  pervades  the  article, 
which  is  characterised  by  a  series  of  bitter  attacks  on  the  authority, 
miracles,  and  teaching  of  the  New  Testament,  and  concludes  by 
predicting  that  "  far  more  important  than  any  disputes  between 
episcopalians  and  presbyterians,  churchmen  and  congregationalists, 
friends  of  an  establishment  and  liberation  society  men,  is  a  question 
which  must  cross-cut  all  these  old  divisions:  Is  the  Bible,  and  the 
Bible  only,  according  to  a  famous  dictum,  the  religion  of  protestants  ? 
And  if  it  be  so,  what  is  its  meaning,  and  what  is  its  worth  ?" 

At  a  time  when  the  enemies  of  our  holy  faith  are  so  boastful  and  pre- 
tentious, when  they  seem  rather  proud  than  otherwise  of  the  number 
of  their  assailants,  and  of  the  sensation  they  have  excited  in  the  ortho- 
dox camp,  and  at  the  same  time  so  sure  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
their  opinions,  we  hail  as  highly  seasonable  the  appearance  of  an 
able  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review  of  July  last,  on  "  Freethinking, 
its  History  and  Tendencies."  The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  prove 
that  a  good  deal  of  what  is  paraded  as  a  demonstration  of  modern 
German  erudition,  is  in  substance  a  rechauffe  of  the  forgotten  criti- 
cisms of  our  old  English  deists.  But,  besides  this,  it  is  shewn  that 
in  the  alarm  excited  by  modern  attacks  on  Christianity,  and  in  the 
number  of  replies  which  these  have  drawn  forth,  we  have  only  a 
repetition  of  what  took  place  during  the  last  century ;  while,  from 
the  gradual  triumph  of  the  Bible,  and  of  Christian  truth,  and  from  the 
oblivion  into  which  the  names  of  its  assailants  fell,  we  may  safely 
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predict  similar  results  from  what  is  now  going  forward.  "  Men  like 
Hume  and  Gibbon,  or  even  Shaftesbury  and  Bolingbroke  in  Eng- 
land, like  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  in  France,  like  Lessing  and 
Wieland  in  Germany,  may  have  written  in  the  same  spirit,  and 
may  have  been  as  heterodox  in  their  belief  as  their  less  distinguished 
countrymen  ;  but  they  so  little  owe  their  literary  reputation  exclu- 
sively or  principally  to  their  heterodoxy,  that  their  reputation  would 
now  in  all  probability  be  as  great  or  greater  than  it  is,  had  their 
thoughts  on  religion  never  been  given  to  the  world." 

"  Toland,  Collins,  Tindal,  Woolston,  Morgan,  Chubb,  Annet.     What  kind 
of  recollection  do  these  names  call  up  in  the  minds  of  English  readers  of  the 

f (resent  day  ?  Are  they,  to  the  majority,  anything  more  than  a  bare  cata- 
ogue  of  names — '  Alcandrumque  Haliumque  Noeraonaque  Prytanimque' — 
known,  perhaps,  in  a  general  way  as  Deistical  writers,  much  as  the  above- 
mentioned  Virgilian,  or  rather  Homeric,  worthies  are  known  as  soldiers ; 
but,  in  other  respects,  not  much  more  distinguished  as  regards  personality 
and  individual  character  ?  Yet  these  were  men  of  mark  at  their  day,  the 
essayists  and  reviewers  of  the  last  century,  attracting  nearly  as  much  atten- 
tion, and  receiving  nearly  as  many  criticisms,  as  their  successors  are  doing 
at  present.  Nor  were  some  of  them  without  confident  hope  of  the  lasting 
effects  which  their  works  were  destined  to  produce.  Tindal  prefaces  his 
*  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation  '  with  the  declaration  that  he  '  thinks 
he  has  laid  down  such  plain  and  evident  rules  as  may  enable  men  of  the 
meanest  capacity  to  distinguish  between  religion  and  superstition,  and  has 
represented  the  former  in  every  part  so  beautiful,  so  amiable,  and  so  strongly 
affecting,  that  they  who  in  the  least  reflect  must  be  highly  in  love  with  it.' 
And,  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  work,  he  sums  up  his  estimate  of  its 
argument  in  terms  equally  flattering  :  '  For  my  part,  I  think,  there's  none 
who  wish  well  to  mankind,  but  must  likewise  wish  this  hypothesis  to  be 
true ;  and  can  there  be  a  greater  proof  of  its  truth,  than  that  it  is,  in  all  its 
parts,  so  exactly  calculated  for  the  good  of  mankind,  that  either  to  add  to  or 
to  take  from  it  will  be  to  their  manifest  prejudice?'  Chubb,  in  the  preface 
to  his  '  True  Gospel,'  asserts  that  he  has  '  rendered  the  gospel  of  Christ 
defendable  upon  rational  principles.'  Annet  tells  his  readers  that  his  end 
is  '  to  hold  forth  the  acceptable  Light  of  truth,  which  makes  men  free, 
enables  them  to  break  the  bands  of  creed-makers  and  imposers  asunder,  and 
to  cast  their  cords  from  us  ;  and  to  set  at  liberty  captives  bruised  with  their 
chains ;  to  convince  those  that  beheve  they  see,  or  that  see  only  through 
faith's  optics,  that  their  blindness  remaineth.'  Woolston  boasts  that  he  will 
'  cut  out  such  a  piece  of  work  for  our  Boylean  Lectures  as  shall  hold  them 
tug  so  long  as  the  ministry  of  the  letter  and  an  hireling  priesthood  shall 
last.'  And  truly,  if  temporary  popularity  were  any  security  for  lasting 
reputation,  Woolston  had  good  grounds  for  his  boast.  His  discourses  are 
said  to  have  been  sold  to  the  extent  of  thirty  thousand  copies,  and  to  have 
called  forth  in  a  short  time  as  many  as  sixty  replies.  Swift's  satirical  lines 
testify  to  his  popularity;  while  in  other  respects  they  might  pass  for  a 
description  of  a  right  reverend  critic  of  the  present  day. 

'  Here's  Woolston 's  tracts,  the  twelfth  edition, 
'Tis  read  by  eveiy  politician; 
The  country  members,  when  in  town. 
To  all  their  boroughs  send  them  down  ; 
You  never  met  a  thing  so  smart. 
The  courtiers  have  them  all  by  heart. 
Those  maids  of  honour  who  can  read 
Are  taught  to  use  them  for  their  creed. 
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The  reverend  author's  good  intention 

Has  been  rewarded  with  a  pension. 

He  does  an  honour  to  his  gown 

By  bravely  running  priestcraft  down  : 

He  shews,  as  sure  as  God's  in  Gloucester, 

That  Moses  was  a  grand  impostor.' 
"  Other  authors  of  the  same  school  attained  to  a  like  celebrity.  Against 
Collins's  '  Discourse  of  Freethinking,'  according  to  the  boast  of  the  author 
himself,  no  less  than  thirty-four  works  were  published  in  England  alone ; 
and  the  list  of  antagonist  publications  enumerated  by  Thorschmid  amounts 
in  all  to  seventy  nine  in  various  languages.  Tindal's  '  Christianity  as  old  as 
the  Creation '  gave  occasion,  according  to  the  same  diligent  collector,  to  as 
many  as  a  hundred  and  fifteen  replies." 

"  In  the  present  day,  when  the  voice  of  religious  doubt  is  again  making 
itself  heard  in  English  literature  and  in  English  society,  there  are  not  want- 
ing those  who  tell  us  that  the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  such  a  state  of 
things  is  to  permit  and  encourage  '  free  inquiry '  among  the  ministers  of  the 
church  ;  to  abandon  those  obligations  which  record  the  existence  of  definite 
religious  doctrines  as  essential  parts  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  which  bind 
the  clergy  to  teach  according  to  that  faith  ;  and  to  substitute  in  their  place 
a  sort  of  roving  commission  to  a  body  of  chartered  libertines  to  seek  for  the 
truth  as  their  consciences  may  dictate,  unfettered  by  adhesion  to  the  fore- 
gone conclusions  of  a  traditionary  belief.  As  yet,  this  advice  is  presented 
to  us  for  the  most  part  in  its  fairest  and  most  attractive  aspect,  advocated 
by  accomplished  and  estimable  men,  adorned  with  all  the  glorious  hues  and 
brilliant  polish  with  which  genius  and  refinement  can  invest  it,  recom- 
mended by  the  charm  of  good  purposes  and  pure  intentions.  We  say  for 
the  most  part ;  for  there  are  not  wanting,  even  at  this  moment,  threaten- 
ings  of  a  rougher  treatment  and  a  more  hostile  temper ;  and  in  one  instance, 
at  least,  the  claims  of  free  inquiry  have  been  advocated  in  a  spirit  of  rude- 
ness and  bitterness  towards  the  clergy  in  general,  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
nearest  approach  which  the  manners  of  the  present  day  will  permit  towards 
the  coarse  invectives  of  a  Tindal  or  a  Collins.  But  whether  the  means  be 
blandishment  or  bullying,  promises  or  threats,  the  end  proposed  is  the 
Bame, — that,  namely,  which  in  the  last  century  was  ushered  in  by  Collins 
under  the  plausible  name  of  Free  Thinking ;  and  which,  now  that  that 
name  has  acquired  a  somewhat  evil  reputation,  is  offered  to  us,  with  a  very 
slight  change  of  style,  under  the  imposing  titles  of  'free  handling  in  a 
becoming  spirit,'  and  '  honest  doubt,' which  has  '  more  faith  than  half  the 
creeds.' 

"  It  is,  unhappily,  only  too  true  that  religious  unbelief  is  widely  preva- 
lent at  the  present  time ;  but  it  is  neither  so  novel  nor  so  significant  a 
phase  of  religious  thought  as  its  apologists  would  have  us  believe.  In  much 
of  what  is  now  presented  to  us  as  the  fruit  of  the  superior  knowledge  and 
conscientiousness  of  the  present  day,  we  recognise  an  old  acquaintance  in  a 
new  dress;  much  of  the  teaching  which  boasts  of  its  freedom  from  tradi- 
tional methods  of  treatment  is  but  the  revival  of  an  obsolete  tradition,  which 
became  obsolete  because  it  was  worthless.  The  English  deism  of  the  last 
century,  like  the  English  gentleman  of  the  same  period,  has  made  the  grand 
tour  of  Europe,  and  come  home  with  the  fruits  of  its  travels.  It  has  rein- 
forced the  homely  bluntness  of  its  native  temper  by  the  aid  of  the  meta- 
physical profundities  and  ponderous  learning  of  Germany,  and  the  superficial 
philosophy  and  refined  sentimentalism  of  France.  Yet  under  a  good  deal 
of  foreign  lacquer  and  veneer,  we  may  still  recognise  some  of  our  own  cast-off' 
goods  returned  upon  our  hands  ;  and  discover  that  free  thought,  no  less  than 
orthodoxy,  may  have  its  foregone  conclusions  and  its  traditional  methods  of 
treatment." 
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The  Edinburgh  Revieto  for  July  opens  with  a  genial  notice  of 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  works  that  have  lately 
appeared  in  connection  with  the  religious  history  of  England,  "  Sir 
John  Eliot  :  a  Biography,  1590-1682.  By  John  Foster.  In  two 
volumes."  This  work  we  hope  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers  very  soon.  Meanwhile  we  may  give  in  a  brief  extract,  the 
estimate  formed  of  it  by  the  Edinburgh  reviewer: — 

"  Among  original  contributors  to  English  history,  few  writers  are  entitled 
to  a  higher  place  than  Mr  Forster.  Having  chosen  for  his  researches  a 
period  abounding  in  great  men  and  great  events,  he  has  illustrated  it  with 
solid  learning,  with  a  conscientious  study  of  original  materials,  and  above 
all,  with  a  love  of  liberty  as  earnest — we  might  almost  say  as  pious,  as  that 
which  characterised  the  heroes  of  his  worship.  In  his  '  Statesmen  of  the 
Commonwealth,'  his '  Grand  Remonstrance,'  and  the  'Arrest  of  the  Five 
Members,'  he  had  already  wrought  out  of  contemporary  records  many  life- 
like pictures  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  now  in  '  Sir  John  Eliot,  a 
'  Biography,'  he  presents  ua  with  a  full-length  portrait  of  the  parliamentary 
leader  of  that  band  of  patriots  to  whose  fearless  assertion  of  their  rights,  in 
evil  times,  we  mainly  owe  the  present  enjoyment  of  our  liberties.  And 
this  portrait  is  invested  with  peculiar  interest  as  being  drawn,  in  great 
measure,  by  Sir  John  Eliot  himself.  He  has  been  raised,  as  it  were,  from 
his  long  resting-place  ;  and  standing  before  us  in  his  natural  lineaments, 
speaks  the  very  language  which  swayed  the  men  of  his  own  time,  and  re- 
veals to  us,  after  upwards  of  two  centuries,  thoughts  which  were  not  even 
made  known  to  his  contemporaries.  Nor  does  he  stand  alone ;  but  sur- 
rounded by  a  group  of  illustrious  men — by  Coke,  Hampden,  Selden,  Went- 
worth,  Beville  Grenville,  Knightley,  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  Sir  Dudley  Digges, 
and  Benjamin  Valentine — Sir  John  Eliot  is  henceforth  the  central  figure 
of  a  great  historical  painting. 

"These  interesting  memorials  have  been  derived  from  the  family  papers  of 
the  Earl  of  St.  Germans — the  descendant  and  representative  of  Sir  John 
Eliot — and  they  comprise  original  letters,  many  speeches  hitherto  unre- 
ported, a  manuscript  memoir,  by  Eliot  himself,  of  the  First  Parliament  of 
Charles,  and  other  literary  fragments  in  which  he  appealed  to  posterity,  in 
his  prison.  To  these  treasures  Mr  Forster  has  applied  himself  with  un- 
wearied energy ;  and  the  severity  of  his  labours  may  be  judged  from  the 
testimony  of  a  previous  explorer  in  the  same  field.  Mr  Disraeli  having  had 
access  to  a  part  of  Sir  John  Eliot's  correspondence,  while  writing  his 
'  Commentaries  on  the  Life  of  Charles  the  First,'  tells  us  '  the  autographs 
of  Sir  John  long  proved  too  hard  for  my  deciphering.  Days,  weeks,  and 
months  passed,  and  I  was  still  painfully  conning  the  redundant  flourishes 
and  the  tortuous  alphabet  of  Sir  John,  till  the  volume  was  often  closed  in 
the  agony  of  baffled  patience.'  Mr  Forster  has  effectually  triumphed  over 
these  obstacles  ;  and  he  has  further  illustrated  this  biography  with  many 
original  state  papers,  and  all  the  printed  records  and  memorials  of  the  time. 
Hence  we  are  introduced  to  the  opening  of  the  conflict  between  the  Parlia- 
ment and  Charles  I.,  at  the  commencement  of  the  King's  reign,  and  to  the 
councils  of  the  earlier  leaders  of  the  Parliamentary  opposition,  in  a  narra- 
tive of  unequalled  fulness  and  detail.  Many  new  and  important  facts  are 
brought  to  light  for  the  first  time  ;  and  facts  already  known  assume  a  fresh 
significance  and  importance. 

"  The  judicial  spirit  of  history  is  not  exacted  from  a  biographer,  who  gene- 
rally identifies  himself  with  his  hero,  joins  his  party,  loves  his  friends,  hates 
his  enemies  ;  and  Mr  Forster  has  espoused  the  popular  cause  with  heart  and 
Boul,  That  cause,  however,  in  its  commencement,  commands  at  once  th« 
sympathies  and  the   udgment  of  most  readers  of  the  present  day.    Those, 
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indeed,  who  have  formed  their  opinion  of  these  times  from  Clarendon  and 
Hume,  will  here  read  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  England.  But  the 
historians  of  the  Stuarts  have  already  lost  credit  with  posterity ;  and  the 
enthusiastic  champion  of  the  Statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth,  with  all  his 
zeal,  may  be  trusted  as  a  safer  guide  to  historic  truth.  If  the  casual  reader 
should  be  repelled  by  the  formidable  proportions  of  Mr  Forster's  volumes, 
or  wearied  by  the  slow  progress  of  the  narrative  (which  is  somewhat  over- 
laid with  an  excess  of  minute  detail),  the  student  of  history  will  thankfully 
acknowledge  the  rare  learning  and  ability  which  have  brought  these  copious 
materials  to  his  hand.  Nor  will  he  fail  to  view  with  friendly  indulgence — 
nay  even  with  sympathy — occasional  eccentricities  of  sentiment  aud  lan- 
guage, which  are  plainly  due  to  the  earnestness  of  an  author  intent  upon 
his  engrossing  theme,  and  possessed  with  the  spirit  of  men  of  another  age, 
the  companions  of  his  studies.  The  candid  critic,  passing  lightly  over 
small  defects,  will  dwell  with  hearty  commendation  upon  the  great  merits 
of  this  work,  to  which  we  will  now  proceed  to  introduce  our  readers." 


IX.— GERMAN   THEOLOGICAL  LITERATURE. 

Biblischer  Commentar  iiber  Das  Alte  Testament.     Herausgegeben  von  Carl 
Friedrich  Kkil  und  Franz  Delitzsch.     Leipzig :  Dorffling  und  Franke. 

We  have  too  long  omitted  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  im- 
portant and  valuable  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament.  It  was  com- 
menced in  1861,  and  has  already  advanced  to  five  volumes,  four  of  which, 
the  work  of  Professor  Keil,  bring  down  the  commentary  on  the  historical 
books  to  the  Books  of  Samuel,  while  the  fifth,  by  Professor  Delitzsch,  is 
occupied  with  the  Book  of  Job.  Dr  Keil  will  execute  the  remainder  of  the 
historical  books,  and  the  next  contribution  to  the  series  by  Dr  Delitzsch,  will 
be  a  Commentary  on  Isaiah.  Such  a  work  on  the  Old  Testament  was 
greatly  needed  in  Germany,  and  it  will  prove  a  seasonable  and  valuable  aid 
to  the  New  Commentary  recently  taken  in  hand  by  an  association  of  Church 
of  England  divines.  The  well  known  Kurzgefasstes  Exegetisclies  Handbuch 
Zum  Alien  Testament,  though  excellent  in  many  respects,  proceeded  from 
the  rationalistic  school,  and  is  infected  throughout  with  the  spirit  of 
unbelief.  Professors  Keil  and  Delitzsch  were  both  originally  disciples  of 
Hengstenberg,  and  in  the  course  of  a  voluminous  authorship,  almost  en- 
tirely devoted  to  the  Old  Testament  canon,  they  have  never  swerved  from 
the  principles  of  criticism  and  exegesis  which  they  imbibed  in  'his  school. 
Their  aim,  as  commentators,  is  to  be  strictly  scientific,  but  at  the  same  time 
always  to  interpret  the  sacred  writings  in  their  own  devout  and  religious 
spirit.  In  their  judgment,  biblical  commentary  cannot  be  adequate,  even 
in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  unless  it  is  penetrated  with  a  biblical  spirit, 
for  the  commentator  must  be  in  full  sympathy  with  his  author,  in  order  to 
do  full  justice  to  his  author's  work.  At  the  same  time  they  are  fuUyabreast  of 
all  the  biblical  erudition  of  the  age.  They  take  rank  among  the  very  foremost 
of  Hebrew  scholars  and  critics.  Professor  Delitzsch,  in  particular,  is  a  first- 
rate  orientalist,  and  is  never  so  much  in  his  element  as  when  commenting 
upon  such  products  of  combined  Hebrew  inspiration  and  genius  as  the 
Book  of  Job,  or  the  Psalter,  or  the  lofty  prophetic  strains  of  Isaiah.  The 
work  is  chiefly  designed  for  the  use  of  divines  and  students  of  theology,  and 
in  presence  of  the  destructive  criticism  which  is  now  threatening  to  come  in 
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upon  us  like  a  flood,  the  labours  of  these  eminent  Lutheran  interpreters 
cannot  be  too  earnestly  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  these  classes.  It  is 
chiefly  from  Germany,  as  all  readers  of  Colenso  know,  that  the  bane  of 
rationalistic  criticism  is  imported  among  us;  if  we  do  not  also  import  the 
German  antidote,  it  will  be  our  own  fault.  None  are  so  well  able  to  fortify 
us  against  German  unbelief  as  the  Germans  themselves. 

The  preface,  by  Dr  Keil,  to  his  first  volume,  will  shew  the  excellent  spirit 
which  18  to  breathe  through  the  whole  work.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Upon  the  Old  Testament  rests  the  New  Testament.  God  spoke  to  us 
by  his  only- begotten  Son,  after  he  had,  at  sundry  times,  and  in  divers  man- 
ners, spoken  to  the  fathers  by  the  prophets.  Upon  the  foundation  of  the 
prophets  and  the  apostles  has  the  Church  of  Christ  been  built ;  for  Christ 
came  not  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets,  but  to  fulfil  them.  As  he 
said  to  the  Jews,  John  v.  39,  '  Search  the  Scriptures,  for  in  them  ye  think 
ye  have  eternal  life,  and  they  are  they  which  testify  of  me,'  so  also,  shortly 
before  his  ascension,  he  opened  the  understanding  of  his  disciples  to  under- 
stand the  Scriptures,  and  '  beginning  at  Moses  and  the  prophets,  he  ex- 
pounded to  them  in  all  the  Scriptures  the  things  concerning  himself,'  Luke 
xxiv.  27,  44.  In  the  firm  faith  of  the  truth  of  these  declarations  of  our 
Lord,  the  fathers  and  teachers  of  the  church  of  all  ages  have  studied  and 
searched  the  Old  Testament,  and  have  explained  and  elucidated  the  divine 
revelations  of  the  old  covenant  in  learned  and  edifying  writings,  in  order  to 
open  up  and  apply  the  treasures  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God  which 
these  revelations  contain,  to  the  Christian  church,  '  for  doctrine,  for  reproof, 
for  correction,  and  instruction  in  righteousness.'  It  was  not  till  the  last 
quarter  of  the  last  century  that  this  faith  in  the  divine  revelation  of  the 
Old  Testament  was  undermined  by  the  prevalence  of  deism,  naturalism,  and 
rationalism.  Since  then,  Christendom  has  seen  this  well-head  of  saving 
truth  more  and  more  choked  up,  so  that  at  the  present  day  neglect  of  the 
holy  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  is  as  great  and  wide-spread  as  igno- 
rance of  their  true  contents ;  although  during  the  last  thirty  years,  on  the 
part  of  believing  students  of  the  Bible,  great  and  important  contributions 
have  been  made  towards  the  right  appreciation  and  the  true  understanding 
of  the  Old  Testament. 

"  Availing  ouiselves  of  these  helps,  we  propose  to  supply  a  Compendious 
Commentary  on  the  whole  Old  Testament,  in  which  we  shall  not  only  eluci- 
date, in  a  grammatico-historical  way,  the  facts  and  truths  of  divine  revela- 
tion therein  contained,  but  purpose  also  to  develope  them  in  the  manner  of 
biblical  theology,  with  the  view  of  furnishing  to  Scripture  inquirers,  and 
especially  to  students  of  theology  and  clergymen,  an  exegetical  handbook 
from  which  they  may  be  able  to  df>rive  assistance  in  the  right  comprehen- 
sion of  the  Old  Testament  economy,  so  far  as  theological  science  has  yet 
succeeded  in  understanding  it,  and  may  also  perhaps  derive  stimulus  to 
farther  investigations  of  their  own,  and  to  a  deeper  penetration  into  the  un- 
searchable depths  of  the  word  of  God." 

Das  Leben  Jesu — Vorlesungen  an  der  Universitat  zu  Berlin  im  JaJir  1832, 

fehalten    von    Dr    Friedrich  Schleierhacher.  —  Aus    Schleiermachers 
andschriftlichem  Nachlasse  und  Nachschrifien  seiner  Zuhorer,  heraus- 
gegeben  von  K.  A.  RiiTENiK.     Berlin.     1864. 
Vorlesungen  iiber  Neuiestamentliche  Theologie.   Von  Dr  Ferdinand  C.  Baur. 

Herausgegeben  von  Ferd.  Fried.  Baur.     Leipzig.     1864. 
Dr  A .  Neander's  Vorlesungen  iiber  Geschichte  der  Christlichen  Ethik.    Her- 
ausgegeben von  Dr  David  Erdmann.     Berlin.     1864. 

We  put  together  these  three  posthumous  works  of  three  of  the  most 
celebrated  theologians  of  Germany,  simply  with  the  view  of  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  of  their  very  recent  publication,  for  we  have  not  yet  had  time  to 
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do  more  than  glance  at  their  contents.  The  lectures  of  Schleiermacher  on  the 
Life  of  Jesus  made  a  profound  impression  at  Berlin  when  they  were  first  deli- 
vered, and  are  now  reproduced  for  the  first  time,  partly  from  his  own  manu- 
script, but  chiefly  from  the  note-books  of  several  of  his  students, — certainly 
a  very  imperfect  mode  of  publication,  although  not  so  much  so  in  Germany, 
where  it  is  usual  for  professors  to  dictate  word  for  word  the  principal  parts  of 
their  lectures,  as  it  would  be  in  this  country.  When  compared  with  the 
recent  works  of  Strauss  and  Renan,  these  lectures  of  the  great  founder 
of  modern  German  theology  will  no  doubt  be  read  in  Germany  with  pecu- 
liar zest  and  interest,  and  there  are  probably  a  few  Germanists  among  our- 
selves who  will  be  able  to  sympathise  with  that  feeling.  Both  Strauss  and 
Baur  began  their  career  by  being  disciples  of  Schleiermacher,  and  they  are 
good  examples  of  what  has  often  been  remarked  upon,  that  many  of 
Schleiermacher's  disciples  went  as  much  beyond  him  in  unbelief,  as  others  of 
them  have  happily  advanced  beyond  him  in  faith  and  evangelical  perception. 

The  Lectures  of  Baur  on  New  Testament  Theology,  embrace  some  of  the 
latest  labours  of  his  indefatigable  and  productive  pen,  particularly  his  latest 
exhibition  of  the  doctrinal  system  of  St  Paul,  which  he  had  intended  to  in- 
corporate with  a  new  edition  of  his  work  on  that  apostle.  For  some  time 
after  his  death,  his  son  intended  to  proceed  with  the  publication  of  that 
edition,  but  he  would  now  appear  to  have  given  up  the  design,  and  has  in- 
corporated the  piece  in  the  present  work  instead.  To  all  who  have  studied, 
or  are  studying,  the  development  and  results  of  "  The  Tiibingen  School," 
these  lectures  will  have  an  interest  and  importance,  as  exhibiting,  in  a  con- 
nected and  compendious  form,  the  very  latest  results  of  Baur's  investigations 
and  labours  in  the  field  of  New  Testament  theology ;  and  it  is  always  well  to 
see  the  last  results  of  a  false  hypothesis,  or  of  erroneous  critical  principles,  as 
they  often  react  with  a  tremendous  force  of  refutation  and  exposure  upon 
the  primal  falsehood  from  which  they  spring. 

Neander's  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Christian  Ethics,  are  another  stone 
added  to  the  cairn  which  his  disciples  are  gradually  and  only  too  slowly 
erecting  over  his  honoured  grave.  The  memorial  is  intended  to  consist 
exclusively  ot  his  university  lectures,  reproduced  in  the  manner  already 
described.  Last  year  appeared  his  lectures  on  "  Katholicismus  and  Pro- 
testantismus,"  edited  by  Licentiate  Messner  of  Berlin.  These  and  the  rest 
of  the  series  are  valued  in  Germany,  not  only  for  their  absolute  scientific 
merit,  but  still  more  perhaps  for  the  idea  which  they  convey,  and  the 
recollections  which,  in  many  attached  hearts,  they  revive,  of  his  style  and 
manner  as  an  academic  teacher.  L. 


The  following  notices  of  Eecent  German  Theological  Literature 
are  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Warren  of  Bremen.  Biblioth.  Sacr. 
April  1864  :— 

Die  Lehre  vomfreien  Willne  und  seinem  Verhdltniss  zur  Gnade  in  ihre  ges- 
chichtlichen  Untioicklung  dargestelU.  Von  Chr.  Ernst  Luthardt,  8vo, 
pp.  480.     Leipzig.     1863. 

Dr  Luthardt  is  a  Leipsic  professor,  not  yet  old,  who  has  acquired  an  envi- 
able reputation  by  various  exegetical  writings,  a  work  on  Esohatology,  &c. 
The  work  before  us  is  an  admirable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  Doc- 
trine-History, the  most  extensive  and  thorough  survey  of  the  opinions, 
controversies,  and  philosophisings  which  have  centered  about  Free-will  and 
its  relation  to  divine  grace,  which  we  as  yet  possess.  It  embraces  the  whole 
sweep  of  Christian  history,  from  apostolic  times  to  the  present  year  of  grace 
But  more  than  history  is  presented :  in  a  second  exegetical  part,  a  new  and 
fresh  investigation  of  the  Scripture  doctrine  is  attempted,  and  then  follows 
a  concluding  section  setting  forth  the  author's  own  views.  After  a  philo 
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Bophical  Introduction  of  twelve  pages,  the  chapter- headings  of  the  historical 
part  are  as  follows : — I.  The  Greek  Church  ;  II.  The  Latin  Church  ;  III. 
The  Romish  Church ;  IV.  The  Doctrine  of  Luther  (pp.  87-148);  V.  Me- 
lancthon's  Doctrine  (pp.  149-261) ;  VI.  The  Struggle  of  the  Antitheses  ; 
VII.  Conclusion  in  the  C'oncordienformel ;  VIII.  The  Orthodox  Dogmatik  ; 
IX.  The  Century  of  Transition  ;  X.  The  Renovation  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Church.  The  exegetical  part  occupies  pp.  388-428 ;  the  concluding  dog- 
matic statement,  pp.  429-470.  The  author  has  an  uncommonly  perspicuous 
style  for  a  German  theologian,  and  the  gift  of  lucid  statement  and  historical 
reproduction  in  a  rare  degree.  After  doing  such  full  justice,  however,  to 
the  new  work,  we  cannot  leave  it  without  alluding  to  what  seems  to  us  a 
grand  defect,  viz.  the  author's  total  neglect  of  everything  outside  of  the 
domain  of  Lutheran  theology  in  the  period  since  the  Reformation.  Dr 
Luthardt  justifies  himself  in  this  procedure  (p.  3)  by  simply  remarking  that 
"  here,  in  the  development  of  the  dogma  in  the  Lutheran  church,  the  most 
comprehensive  and  thorough-going  investigations  of  the  subject  have  been 
made," — a  statement  which  not  a  few  will  be  disposed  to  controvert.  But 
granting  it  were  true,  a  work  which  purports  to  be  a  historical  portraiture 
of  the  whole  subject,  has  no  right  to  reject  such  developments  as  that  in 
France  associated  with  the  names  of  Amyraut  and  Pajon,  or  that  in  Ame- 
rica associated  with  the  name  of  Edwards,  without  stating  that  by  its  plan 
they  are  necessarily  excluded.  An  unsophisticated  reader  of  the  book  before 
us  would  finish  it  with  the  impression  that  he  had  been  introduced  to  every 
author  and  to  every  theory  related  to  the  subject  worthy  of  historic  men- 
tion, and  yet  there  is  not  in  the  whole  work  the  name  of  a  Protestant  author 
outside  of  Lutheran  Germany  !  This  bigoted  onesidedness  and  superci- 
liousness of  the  school  of  new  Lutheran  divines  to  which  Dr  Luthardt 
belongs,  is  a  sad  drawback  to  the  pleasure  with  which  one  welcomes  their 
learned  and  acute  productions.  Apart  from  this  defect,  the  work  may  be 
regarded  as  almost  a  model  monograph. 

Die  Entstehung  und  Forthildung  des  Lutherthums  von  1548-1576.    Von  Dr 
H.  Heppe.     8vo,  pp.  264.     Cassel.     1863.  ' 

The  body  of  this  work  is  taken  up  with  extracts  from  twenty  old  Luthe- 
ran Confessions,  prepared  and  adopted  in  various  state  churches  between 
the  time  of  the  rise  of  the  Adiaphoristic  Controversy  and  the  adoption  of 
the  Form  of  Concord.  The  most  of  these  Confessions  are  wholly  unknown 
to  ordinary  historians,  and  have  been  brought  to  light  by  Dr  Heppe's  anti- 
quarian researches.  They  compose  a  documentary  history  of  the  rise  and 
formation  of  the  dogmatic  system  of  Lutheranism,  and  are  here  presented 
and  commented  upon  as  such.  At  the  same  time,  he  finds  in  them  a  justi- 
fication of  the  positions  taken  in  his  former  works,  "  Die  confessionelle 
Entwicklung  der  altprotestantischen  Kirche  Deutschlands,"  and  "  Gesch- 
ichte  des  deutschen  Protestantismus  in  den  Jahren,  1555-1581,"  which 
positions  have  been  violently  controverted  by  zealous  Lutheran  writers.  In 
an  Appendix,  he  pays  his  respects  to  the  two  chief  crities  of  his  views,  viz. 
Plitt  and  Calinich,  the  latter,  author  of  a  prize  essay,  entitled  "  Luther  and 
the  Augsburg  Confession  "  (Leipsic.  1861).  Heppe  evidently  has  the  best 
of  the  argument,  though  the  prize  essay  is  uncommonly  interesting  and  able. 

Vorlesungen  iiber  die  Lehrhegriffe  der  Kleineren  protesiantisclien  Kirchen- 
parteien.  Von  Dr  Matthias  Schneckenbcrger.  Ilerausgegeben  von 
HuNDESHAGEN.     8vo,  pp.  250.     Frankfort  am  Maine.    1863. 

As  Dr  Schneckenburger  died  in  1848,  these  posthumous  lectures  have 
rather  an  old  savour ;  nevertheless  we  will  give  them,  for  their  author's 
sake,  a  hearty  welcome.    Few  readers  of  Dr  Schneckenburger's  excellent 
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"  Vergleichende  Darstellung  des  lutherischen  und  reformirten  Lehrbegriffs" 
are  aware  of  the  tribulation  with  which  its  editor  and  his  friends  possessed 
themselves  of  the  manuscript,  and  thus  rescued  from  long  obscurity  and 
probable  destruction  the  only  comparative  dogmatic  worthy  of  the  name. 
A  family  catastrophe  has  but  recently  released  the  remaining  manuscripts 
from  the  clutch  of  whimsical  widow  S.,  the  lectures  before  us  among  the 
number.  Arraigned  for  causing  the  death  of  a  servant  girl  by  her  inhuman 
treatment,  and  released  on  bail,  the  eccentric  lady,  instead  of  appearing  at 
court  at  the  proper  time,  sought  an  asylum  in  America,  leaving  the  long- 
guarded  writings  of  her  husband  a  prey  to  his  still  surviving  friends. 

The  present  collection  of  lectures  possesses  most  of  the  excellences  of  the 
former  work,  only  it  was  impossible  for  the  author  to  enter  into  the  real 
spirit  and  essence  of  the  various  systems  described  so  fully  as  he  did  into 
that  of  Lutheranism  and  Calvinism.  Furthermore,  he  had  not  so  many 
different  studies  of  the  subject  by  other  minds  of  which  he  could  avail  him- 
self as  in  the  former  case.  Still  the  lectures  are  valuable,  and  well  worthy  of 
reproduction  by  the  press,  even  at  this  late  day.  The  contents  are  :  Intro- 
duction (pp.  1-4) ;  I.  Arminianism  (pp.  5-26) ;  II.  Socinianism  (pp.  27- 
68) ;  III.  Quakerism  (pp.  69-102) ;  IV.  Methodism  (pp.  103-151) ;  V.  Mo- 
ravianism  (pp.  152-218)  ;  VI.  Swedenborgianism  (pp.  221-249). 

Apologetische   Beitrdge.      Von  W.  F.  Gess  und  C.  J.  Riggenbach.      Bvo, 
pp.  248.    Basel.     1863. 

Six  apologetical  essays  by  well  known  Swiss  divines.  The  three  by  Gess 
are  entitled  the  "  The  Right  of  Doubt ;  "  Doubt  and  Conscience  ;"  "  The 
Witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  The  three  by  Riggenbach,  "  The  Wrath  of 
God  :"  "  Original  Sin  ;"  and  "  The  Unpardonable  Sin."  All  of  them  are  in 
the  best  style  of  modern  German  apology.  As  Riggenbach  was  himself 
originally  a  rationalist,  he  understands  the  art  of  presenting  the  truth  in 
its  most  effective  form.  The  whole  book  may  be  regarded  as  a  supplement 
to  a  work  published  two  years  ago  by  the  same  house,  "  Zur  Verantwortung 
des  Christlichen  Glaubens,  zehn  Vortrage."  The  first  three  are  designed  to 
help  the  sceptic  to  a  belief  in  God  and  Christianity ;  the  followiilg  three  to 
aid  him  in  then  surmounting  the  difficulties  which  threaten  to  overpower 
his  infant  faith. 

Hades.    Exegetisch-dogmatische  Abliandlung  iiber  den  Zustand  der  Abge- 
schiedenen  Seelen.    Von  J.  R.  Oertel.     8vo,  pp.  183.     Leipzic.     1863. 

Eschatological  subjects  are  now  the  favourite  studies  all  over  Germany. 
Within  a  very  short  time  we  have  had  new  and  valuable  works  in  this  de- 
partment from  Gilder,  Luthardt,  Rinck,  Rudloff,  Laacke  (formerly  a  Luthe- 
ran, now  Catholic  priest),  and  many  others.  Some  of  our  readers  may 
think  Parson  Oertel  runs  the  doctrine  into  the  ground,  when  we  inform 
them  that  he  locates  the  land  of  the  departed  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  : 
but  such  a  view  is  by  no  means  uncommon  here  in  Germany.  We  believe 
it  has  enjoyed  even  in  England  the  support  of  no  less  authority  than  Bishop 
Horsley.  Though  not  a  restorationist,  our  author  believes,  with  a  large 
number  of  the  German  theologians,  in  the  continuance  of  the  day  of  grace 
till  the  day  of  judgment.  Like  many  of  his  learned  countrymen,  he  seems 
to  conceive  of  the  "  middle  state"  as  a  grand  missionary  field ;  though  we 
do  not  find  that  he  goes  so  far  as  Weitbrecht,  who  accounts  for  the  "prema- 
ture (!)  death  of  so  many  competent  and  useful  teachers  and  ministers"  on 
the  supposition  that  they  are  needed  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  work  of  evan- 
gelising the  shadowy  hosts  of  Hades  !  Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  feature 
of  the  essay  is  the  logical  manner  in  which  he  applies  the  idea  of  probation 
to  both  classes.     If  the  unsaved  can  yet  rise,  so  can  the  saved  still  fall 
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This  we  have  never  seen  so  fairly  and  forcibly  carried  out  as  in  the  present 
treatise.  His  collective  results  are  well  summed  up  by  himself  in  the  fol- 
lowing words :  "  We  have  found  as  the  New  Testament  view  of  the  middle 
state,  that  the  abode  of  the  departed  is,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  sought  under 
the  earth  (§  9)  ;  that  this  abode  is  divided  into  two  separate  localities,  one 
for  the  relatively  blessed,  the  other  for  the  relatively  miserable  (§§  10,  11)  ; 
that  the  intermediate  state  is  only  a  temporary  one  (§  12) ;  and  that  all  de- 
parted souls  enter  the  intermediate  state,  either  under  the  earth  or  in  hea- 
ven (§§  13,  14 ;  that  the  departed  are  bodiless  (§  16) ;  that  they  possess 
self-consciousness,  memory,  the  ability  to  perceive  and  receive  impressions, 
to  have  intercourse  with  one  another  (§§  17, 18),  to  grow  in  knowledge,  and 
make  progress  in  the  career  commenced  in  this  Ufe  (§  19),  and  retain  even 
the  possibility  of  changing  the  course  commenced  here,  either  to  salvation 
(§§  28,  29)  or  to  destruction  (§  30)."  A  concluding  chapter  discusses  the 
relation  of  this  Scripture  view  to  the  established  Lutheran  doctrine. 

Christliche   Olaubenslehre  nach  protestantischen  Grundsdtzen    dargeslelU. 
Von  Dr  Alex.  Schweizek.     Band  i.  pp.  394.     Leipzig.     18G3. 

Dr  Schweizer  is  well  known  to  all  who  interest  themselves  in  the  earlier 
Calvinistic  theology,  as  the  author  of  an  excellent  "  History  of  the  Central 
Dogmas  of  the  Reformed  Church,"  and  of  a  "  Dogmatik  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  reproduced  from  the  Sources."  Though  an  ecclesiastical  councillor 
of  the  Canton  of  Zurich,  Professor  in  the  University,  and  Pastor  of  the 
Cathedral  Church  in  the  same  city,  he  has  found  time  to  commence  the 
elaboration  of  an  entirely  new  treatise,  covering  the  whole  field  of  syste- 
matic divinity,  in  which  he  aims  to  set  forth  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
faith,  as  apprehended  by  the  evangelical  church  of  to-day.  The  task  will  be 
seen  to  be  no  light  one,  when  we  remember  the  dissonant  schools  and  phi- 
losophies and  types  of  doctrine  prevailing  in  the  churches  which  he  has 
more  immediately  in  view;  but  our  author  enters  upon  it  courageously,  and 
if  he  succeeds  in  presenting  a  well-compacted  system,  maybe  hailed  by 
thousands  as  having  given  exact  expression  to  their  faith,  when  in  fact  he 
first  gave  them  something  which  they  in  consistency  with  their  principles 
and  prejudices  could  believe.  The  present  volume  contains  the  first  part, 
and  presents  not  a  few  features  worthy  of  notice.  For  instance,  we  have 
never  found  the  just  distinction  between  Dogmatic  ns  "  Kirchetisatzuvgen- 
WissenscTiaJl  "  and  Glaubenslehre,  as  the  scientific  reproduction  and  setting 
forth  of  the  contents  of  the  Christian  faith,  so  beautifully  and  thoroughly 
illustrated  as  here.  He  takes  the  point  of  view  of  the  "  Union  "  as  that 
essentially  attained  by  the  whole  evangelical  church  of  Germany.  As  he  is 
the  first  theologian  of  strictly  Calvinistic  antecedents  who  has  undertaken 
an  original  exposition  of  the  "  Union  Theology,"  we  are  entitled  to  look  for 
an  essential  complementation  of  the  type  set  forth  by  Twesten,  Nitzsch,  &g. 
Judging  from  the  volr«ie  before  us,  we  should  pronounce  Dr  Schweizer  the 
truest  disciple  of  Schleieriiacher  who  has  yet  appeared  in  this  field.  Though 
no  servile  imitation,  the  work  is,  in  form,  method,  spirit,  and  style,  through 
and  through,  Schleiermacherian.  Perhaps  none  of  his  positions  will  excite 
more  discussion  than  the  one  that  "das  gottliche  Wirken  auf  die  Natur- 
wesen  der  Bethatigung  seiner  Naturordnung,  das  Wirken  auf  die  sittlichen 
Wessen  den  seiner  sittlichen  Weltordnung,  und  das  Wirken  auf  die 
Erlosten  oder  Kinder  Gottes  der  Bethatigung  seiner  Reichsordnung  durchaus 
gleich  gestellt  wird."  The  bearing  of  this  view  on  the  question  of  miracles 
and  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  concursus  is  at  once  apparent.  Lack 
of  space  forbids  the  presentation  of  his  novel  method. 
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TJhe  Divine  Plan  of  Eevelation  ;  an  Argument  Jrom  Internal  Evidence  in 
Support  of  the  Structural  Unity  of  the  Bible,  being  the  Boyle  Lectures  for 
1863.  Bj  the  Rev.  Edward  Garbett,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Christ 
Church,  Surbiton,  Author  of  "  The  Bible  and  its  Critics,"  &c.  London  : 
Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co. 

The  striking,  and  in  many  ways  most  valuable,  work,  to  which  we  here 
desire  to  draw  the  attention  it  deserves,  comes  from  the  same  pen  to  which 
the  Church  is  indebted  for  "  The  Bible  and  its  Critics."  Both  are  of  an 
order  specially  adapted  to  the  scientific  attainments  and  philosophic  spirit 
of  the  age.  Both  are  remarkable  for  breadth  and  comprehensiveness  of 
view,  and  the  union  of  accuracy  and  closeness  of  argument,  with  flashes 
of  vivid  eloquence,  and  the  deepest  experimental  views  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ.  In  this  respect  there  are  few  works  which  we  can  put  into  the 
same  category,  and  not  many  intellects  combine  the  two.  And  this  is  one 
cause  why  many  Christian  men  and  women,  profoundly  interested  in  the 
truth  of  God,  not  unmindful  either  of  the  need  imposed  by  the  controversies 
of  the  day,  to  meet  reason  with  reason  and  argument  with  argument,  are 
deterred  from  the  higher  range  of  our  apologetic  theology.  No  church  is 
richer  in  it  than  that  of  England ;  and  from  that  wealthy  armoury,  weapons  of 
offence  and  defence,  for  every  emergency,  may  be  drawn.  But  the  style 
even  of  such  great  masters  as  Butler  and  Leslie  is  bare,  with  a  scientific  dry- 
ness, though  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  for  their  purposes  is  not  only 
defensible  but  necessary.  Still  the  fact  remains,  that  the  average  intellect, 
and  the  hearts  that  have  fed  most  deeply  on  the  richness  of  the  gospel's 
realised  truth,  are  repelled  thereby.  Not  only  therefore  is  it  unprepared 
for  controversy,  and  untrained  in  the  first  principles,  simple  enough  after  all 
in  themselves,  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  philosophy  of  God's  word,  but 
another  result  follows.  There  is  a  certain  lack  of  nerve  and  muscle  in  much 
of  our  religious  writing  and  religious  talk,  which  in  this  cultivated  age  of 
ours,  when  the  gospel  of  Christ  is  thrown  everywhere  on  its  defence,  it  is 
of  the  first  moment  to  remove.  AVorks,  therefore,  which  unite  logical  vigour 
with  the  unction  of  profound  Christian  teaching,  and  a  vein  of  attractive 
eloquence,  with  an  argument  every  now  and  then,  conceived  and  pressed 
with  a  power  not  unworthy  of  the  author  of  the  Analogy  himself,  merit 
well  of  the  church.  Another  thing  is  worth  observing.  The  great  object 
of  the  assailers  of  our  faith  is  to  entangle  simple  and  untrained  minds  in 
the  meshes  of  minute  doubts,  verbal  subtleties,  and  infinitesimal  contradic- 
tions. They  are  minute  philosophers,  such  as  the  genius  of  Berkeley  long 
ago  crushed,  and  with  an  exquisite  irony  and  subtlety  exposed.  They  act 
as  an  atheist  or  impugner  of  providence  might  act,  if  they  dwelt  on  the 
anomalies  and  malformations  of  smaller  animals,  or  the  ill-wrought  and 
imperfectly  developed  capacities  of  the  elemental  forms  of  the  earth.  What 
should  we  do  ?  Why,  we  should  appeal  to  what  strikes  all  eyes,  and  is 
intelligible  to  all  minds.  We  should  point  to  the  great  firmament,  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  which  proclaim  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  vast  har- 
monious arrangements  for  man's  well-being  which  lie  on  the  very  surface 
and  broad  aspect  of  things.  We  may  depend  upon  it,  it  is  a  great  thing  to 
extricate  a  mighty  cause  and  grand  argument  from  small  objections,  and 
irrelevant,  though  insoluble  problems,  the  infinitesimals  of  scepticism.  It 
is  the  peculiar  province  of  clear  and  masculine  understandings  to  shake 
themselves  and  their  cause  free  from  these  incumbrances.     The  victory  for 
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txuth  is  gained  as  soon  as  the  question  is  rested  on  a  few  broad  principles  ; 
and  the  battle,  extricated  from  the  passes  and  broken  ground  where  no 
decisive  issue  can  be  won,  is  fought  in  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  in  the  open 
plain.     This  was  the  method  adopted  by  Mr  Garbett  in  his  former  book. 
Neither  he  nor  any  well  informed  man  ventures  to  question  the  general 
soundness  on  which  scientific  inquiries  are  carried  on,  and  our  great 
triumphs  in  the  knowledge  of  God's  material  universe  have  been  achieved. 
They  are  right  principles,  and  are  indeed  the  application  to  one  of  God's 
worlds  of  the  laws  of  an  enlarged  common  sense.     Properly  modified  by 
the  difference  between  physical  and  material  things,  and  moral  and  reli- 
gious questions,  they  are  no  doubt  of  universal  application.     In  condition- 
ing their  application  by  the  essential  distinctions  between  what  is  of  moral 
and  physical  demonstration,  we  only  insist  on  what  the  great  heathen 
master  of  both  spheres  of  human  thought,  as  they  then  were  investigated, 
lays  down  as  an  absolute  rule.    But  beyond  this  rule  of  Aristotle  we  claim 
no  postulate.     On  this  principle  it  was,  then,  that  Mr  Garbett  met  the 
sceptical  argument  in  his  former  work.     It  is  on  a  similarly  broad  prin- 
ciple that  the  author  treats  the  question  in  his  present  work — the  Boyle 
Lectures  for  1863 ;  we  have  no  doubt  of  its  solidity.     The  adjustment 
of  means  to  ends  is  the  work  of  intelligence.     The  argument  is  instinctive  ; 
we  use  it  every  day,   whether  we  will  or  no.     Without  entering  into 
a  discussion  of  Bacon's  censure  on  the  mode  in   which    the  argument 
of  final  causes  was  managed  in  his  day,  it  is  certain  that,  duly  under- 
stood, it  is  the  key  to  God's  universe.     Physiology,  with  its  attendant 
sciences,  cannot  move  or  exist  without  it.     Astronomy,  grasping  the  order 
of  the  universe,  and  the  harmonics  of  the  firmament  in  its  sublime  geo- 
metry, would  be  but  chaos  without  it.     The  wondrous  faculties  of  man,  the 
structure  of  his  mind,  the  action  of  his  instincts,  passions,  and  moral 
faculties  would  be  but  a  riddle  and  a  world's  wonder.     There  is  and  can  be 
no  arguing  with  those  that  choose  to  renounce  this  fundamental  principle. 
Great  erratic  intelligences,  shedding  about  them  a  disastrous  light,  and 
Titan-like  unsettling  the  universe,  may  no  doubt  be  cited  against  it.     But 
these  are  minds  run  mad,  alien  from  the  confessed  convictions  not  only  of 
the  mass  of  mankind  but  of  the  noblest  intellects,  in  all  the  spheres  of 
thought  and  action  which  have  adorned  humanity.     We  make  no  account 
of  thorn,  and  choose  humble  reason  against  brilliant  paradox.     Well,  then, 
if  the  vast  structure  of  Scripture,  so  diversified  and  complex,  can  be  shewn 
by  evidence  collected  from  itself  to  have  a  clear  and  definite  plan,  binding 
all  its  parts  into  a  grand  indissoluble  unity,  it  must  be,  in  that  respect,  and 
such  as  it  is,  the  work  of  intelligence.     And  if,  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  such  intelligence  was  not  and  could  not  have  been  man's  ;  if  it  extends 
in  space  and  time,  and  moral  and  spiritual  combinations,  into  the  infinite  of 
wisdom  and  goodness,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable.     Q'he  intelligence  is 
God's.     It  is  God's  word.     This  is  the  demonstration,  the  great  theologic 
Q.E.D.,  at  which  in  the  present  work  Mr  Garbett  aims.     Like  the  geo- 
metry of  Newton,  it  is  a  heavy  weapon  effectually  to  wield,  and  to  bring  it 
so  clearly  as  is  desirable  before  the  Christian  consciousness.     Dimly  and 
imperfectly  it  is  accepted,  we  suppose,  by  most  believers  ;  but  not  in  that 
external  and  logical  form,  which  the  present  day  necessitates.    In  fact,  to 
give  a  general  consistency  to  this  seemingly  loose  consciousness,  is  the  pur- 
pose of  that  traditional  theology  which  has  been  coeval  with  revelation, 
expanding  and  systematising  itself  as  revelation  itself  waxed  perfect,  and, 
ever  according  to   its  progress,   binding   together   and  harmonising  the 
written  records.     Hence  the  infidel  rejecting  the  key,  and  starting  de  novo, 
discerns  but  loose  disjointed  fragments,  without  an  inner  inspiring  spirit,  or 
unity  of  purpose,  a  jungle  of  myth  and  fact,  poetry,  history,  and  tradition. 
But  not  less  surely  than  did  Cuvier  with  the  broken  bones  of  the  Paris 
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basin,  do  we  with  the  help  of  final  causes,  and  a  great  central  purpose, 
reproduce  the  living  and  glorious  frame  which  had  seemed  dissolved. 

Mr  Garbett  in  the  treatment  of  his  subject  has  divided  it  into  two  parts. 
In  the  first  he  considers  the  general  principles,  and  the  consequences  involved 
in  the  divine  plan  of  human  redemption,  as  conceived  by  him,  and  by  the 
greatest  doctors  of  the  church  of  Christ.  To  say  that  we  know  all  God's 
purposes,  or  even  perhaps  the  greatest  of  them,  in  sending  his  Son  to  die 
for  man,  would  be  utterly  foolish  as  philosophy,  and  an  impious  presump- 
tion in  a  religious  sense.  But  its  purpose  touching  ourselves  we  do  know, 
and  as  Mr  Garbett  justly  argues,  it  is  no  modesty,  but  an  infirm  renuncia- 
tion of  God's  gifts,  not  to  reason  where  God  invites  us  to  meditate  on  his 
revealed  dealings  and  purposes.     The  necessary  consequences  of  the  divine 

Elan,  are  with  great  power  deduced  by  the  author — the  employment  of 
uman  instruments  and  human  language,  the  only  representative  and 
organ  of  human  things,  revelation  outwardly  of  the  spiritual  world  within 
him.  Hence  follows  the  feeble  side  of  revelation,  the  human  element  in 
thought  and  word,  involving  at  once  many  sore  probations  to  faith,  a 
thousand  difiBculties  and  complexities,  inseparable  from  the  very  nature  of 
language,  its  endless  ambiguity,  confusions,  and  conflicts.  To  this  is 
superadded  the  growth  through  long  ages  of  the  human  race,  and  the  neces- 
sary adaptation  of  the  revelation  to  the  capacity  of  those  for  whom  it  was 
designed,  and  who,  from  age  to  age,  carried  on  the  truth,  like  the  Xa/ATa^jj- 
fo^oi  of  old,  to  the  generations  that  came  after.  Then  came  as  a  neces- 
sary instrument  of  transmission  the  choice  of  a  single  race,  necessary, 
yet  complicating  still  more  the  problem,  by  their  passions  and  earthly 
elements  and  manifold  secular  relations,  in  a  way  which  divine  wisdom, 
adjusting  the  end  from  the  beginning,  could  alone  have  solved.  How 
marvellously  it  was  wrought  out,  and  in  what  harmony  with  the  alter- 
natives and  possibilities  of  the  case,  restricted  on  all  sides  by  the  mode  of 
action  which  God  himself  had  selected,  as  an  artist  is  by  his  materials,  is 
shewn  with  great  ability  in  the  third  lecture.  This  lecture  completes  the 
abstract  and  theoi'etic  view  of  the  divine  and  human  sides  of  the  scheme  of 
redemption,  with  the  main  difiBculties  and  results  wrapt  up  in  the  con- 
ception of  it,  and  constitutes  the  strictly  scientific  portion  of  the  book. 
Throughout  the  caution  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  all  this  we  dare  not 
tempt  the  abysses  of  God's  counsels,  nor  dare  approach  the  blaze  of  the 
unapproachable  light.  Very  finely  does  Mr  Garbett  describe  the  majestic 
march  of  God's  dealings : — "  It  is  the  very  march  of  God  himself  coming 
visibly  out  of  his  place,  and  in  the  development  of  his  great  plan  riding 
gloriously  across  the  whole  firmament  of  human  thought.  This  is  the 
highest  unity — the  circle  most  approaching  the  Infinite — into  which  we  can 
search  ;  for  the  whole  system  of  human  things,  visible  and  invisible,  phy- 
sical and  spiritual,  are  subordinate  parts  of  it.  In  tracing  its  progress,  as 
out  of  the  depths  of  the  Divine  wisdom  it  has  become  more  and  more  con- 
spicuously revealed,  all  details  of  human  action  pass  comparatively  out  of 
view.  The  grandest  pictures  which  human  life  can  suggest — and  there  are 
none  so  grand  as  the  sacred  history  describes — sink  into  subordinate 
importance.  Not  only  individual  men,  but  peoples  and  empires,  thrones, 
and  states,  and  revolutions,  are  but  secondary  adjuncts,  where  the  central 
figure  is  God  himself,  in  the  object  of  revelation,  its  mode,  its  course,  its 
accomplishment — God  alone,  coming  out  of  the  eternity  before  time,  and 
lost  to  present  view  in  the  eternity  after  time,  like  the  natural  sun  moving 
from  one  horizon  to  the  other,  in  a  cloudless  flood  of  light  and  glory," 

In  the  fourth  lecture,  the  author  applies  his  principles  to  the  pre-Mosaio 
period.  The  purpose  of  God  being  given,  and  the  selection  of  the  nation 
which  was  to  treasure  the  truth  till  the  period  of  its  proclamation,  and  the 
ripeness  of  the  times  arrived,  it  followed  that  there  must  be  given  a  know- 
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ledge  of  God  of  their  relation  to  him,  of  their  condition  as  fallen  creatures, 
and  their  election  as  a  chosen  race,  bound  to  the  God  of  their  forefathers 
by  solemn  and  definite  covenant.  This,  and  no  scientific  or  merely  histo- 
ncal  information,  was  the  object  of  their  part  of  the  revelation.  We  are 
quite  agreed  with  the  author,  that  after  all  that  science  has  done  and  infidel 
intellect  attempted,  no  real  contradiction  can  be  shewn  to  exist  between 
the  utterances  of  the  divine  oracles  and  ascertained  facts.  The  incom- 
parable sublimity  of  the  opening  chapter  of  Genesis  is  fact,  for  all  that  can 
be  shewn  to  the  contrary,  as  well  as  elevated  thought.  The  creation,  the 
antiquity  of  man,  the  descent  of  the  human  race  from  a  single  pair,  and  the 
deluge,  the  fundamental  facts  in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  are  unshaken. 
We  fear  not  science  or  the  progress  of  knowledge.  But  we  resist  imperfect 
science  as  an  imposture,  and  theories  without  facts,  or  beyond  the  facts,  as 
not  knowledge,  but  shallow  empiricism  at  the  best.  Considered  in  the 
light  of  the  central  truth,  nothing  is  imperfect,  nothing  meaningless  or 
fragmentary  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  the  Bible.  In  the  fifth  lecture, 
the  author  treats  the  earlier  history  of  the  Hebrew  nation  from  the  settle- 
ment of  the  patriarchal  tribe  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  to  that  which  Bunsen 
justly  styles  the  commencement  of  the  rational  history  of  nations,  the 
triumphant  exodus  of  the  Israelites.  From  the  land  of  their  long  and  iron 
captivity,  into  which  they  came  a  family,  they  went  a  nation  conquering  and 
to  conquer.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  Ethnological  reading  in  this  lecture,  and 
those  who  are  interested  in  tracing  the  growth  of  nations,  and  their  gradual 
hardening  into  a  definite  shape,  and  enduring  characteristics,  will  find  a 
masterly  analysis  of  the  elements  that  went  to  form  the  new  people,  and 
see  the  hand  of  the  Potter  as  he  moulded,  by  subtle  and  powerful  touches, 
the  yet  not  fully  tempered  clay.  The  durable  result  of  the  law,  combined 
with  other  almost  as  potent  influences,  is  before  our  eyes  in  the  wondrous 
Jewish  race,  more  permanent  than  iron  or  adamant  against  the  waste  of 
time,  revolution,  and  the  tyranny  of  man. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  stormy  period  of  the  Judges,  and  the  change  of 
the  theocratic  commonwealth  into  the  kingdom  ;  a  transformation  fore- 
seen from  the  first,  and  announced  as  a  future  event  by  Moses  himself. 
Throughout  there  is  a  continuous  and  unbroken  thread  of  design,  the 
golden  line  of  the  divine  counsels.  In  weal  and  woe,  in  curse  and  in  bless- 
ing, in  obedience  and  in  rebellion,  still  on  sweeps  the  purpose  of  Jehovah, 
embracing  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  wondrously  moulding  to  his 
will  the  wayward  passions  of  the  chosen  race,  even  amidst  the  wild  surg- 
ing and  commotions,  and  heart-breaking  tyrannies  and  blood- shedding  of 
the  Judges.  Then  at  last  emerged  the  kingdom  in  its  greatness  ;  and  full 
in  the  eyes  of  the  nations,  from  the  rock  of  Zion  and  the  golden  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  shone  forth  the  imperial  glory  of  David  and  of  Solomon.  The 
events  are  outwardly  secular  and  earthly  ;  the  interpretation  of  them,  and 
their  overruling  to  a  spiritual  purpose,  is  divine.  This  is  their  use  to  mankind. 
And  in  the  sixth  lecture  will  be  found  the  antidote  to  much  that  is  danger- 
ous to  youth  in  Ewald,  great  as  he  is,  and  in  Mr  F.  Newman,  and  Mr 
Mackay,  author  of  the  "  Hebrew  Monarchy."  And  now  the  end  approaches. 
All  through  the  history  of  the  monarchy,  the  line  of  the  prophets  has  been 
uninterrupted,  throwing  an  awful  interpretation  on  passing  events,  and  the 
blaze  of  God's  wrath  on  the  sins  of  king  and  people.  And  as  the  earthly 
empire  declines,  and  the  clouds  gather  blacker  and  blacker  over  the  fortunes 
of  the  nation,  the  divine  Spirit  throws,  in  rapturous  song  and  solemn  pro- 
phecy, into  ever  increasing  prominence  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  ;  and 
still  shaking  itself  clear  from  the  present,  and  hardly  looking  back  to  the  past, 
throws  onward  the  hopes  of  Israel  and  of  man  to  the  coming  of  the  great 
Redeemer.  The  first  streaks  of  the  dawn  are  visible  in  the  distance,  and 
the  Etey-Spring  is  close  at  hand.     "  The  sovereign  will  of  God,  fixing  the 
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end  and  selecting  the  means  for  its  accomplishment,  gives  consistency  and 
unerring  certainty  to  this  hope  of  the  universal  church.  What  divine  good- 
ness ordains,  divine  wisdom  arranges,  and  divine  power  executes.  The  pos- 
sibility of  failure  must  be  as  absolutely  absent  from  the  future  as  the 
possibility  of  mistake  is  from  the  past.  On  this  assurance  faith  devoutly 
rests.  Through  the  entangled  and  complicated  difficulties  besetting  the 
prospects  of  the  church  of  Christ,  reason  is  wholly  unable  to  trace  before- 
hand the  consistent  path  ;  but  to  the  mind  of  God  all  things  are  ordered 
and  sure  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  The  clouds  may  gather  blackly 
across  the  heavens,  but  the  sun  shines  beyond  and  above  them.  The 
apparent  motion  and  disturbance  are  only  in  ourselves  :  the  Jews  at  the 
period  of  the  captivity  were  probably  exercised  by  anxious  doubts  relative 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  divine  promises.  Yet,  at  that  very  time,  in 
a  way  they  thought  not,  God's  purposes  were  fast  ripening  to  their  comple- 
tion, and  the  time  was  already  at  hand  when  the  covenant  with  their  fathers 
should  be  fulfilled,  and  the  Sun  of  righteousness  arise  with  healing  in  his 
wings." 

This  is  a  proper  place  to  remark,  that  this  view  of  the  great  purpose  of 
Scripture,  the  tracing  of  God's  counsels  for  man's  redemption  from  Adam 
downwards,  and  mainly  for  many  centuries  through  the  necessarily  restricted 
channel  of  one  chosen  race,  the  trustees  of  mankind,  affords  a  rational  and 
satisfactory  assurance  of  the  truth  of  the  historical  narrative,  and  the  exer- 
cise of  the  same  divine  superintendence  over  the  chosen  historians,  as  over 
the  utterers  of  the  most  awful  and  directly  divine  verities.  All  is  woven 
in  the  same  web,  all  points  to  the  same  one  supreme  purpose,  the  links  of 
the  whole  chain  are  compacted  by  the  same  almighty  hand  ;  and  mani- 
festly when  allowance  is  made  for  the  infirmities  of  human  copyists,  and 
the  unavoidable  variations  of  text,  the  overshadowing  of  the  sacred  out- 
stretched wings  of  the  Spirit  is  over  it  all.  Let  us  not  rashly  withdraw  any 
portion  of  it  from  out  of  that  majestic  shelter.  Nor  let  us  forget  that  all 
this  time  it  is  for  argument's  sake,  and  in  the  consciousness  of  strength  to 
spare,  that,  for  the  moment,  we  have  consented  to  fight  the  battle  and  peril 
the  issue  of  this  question  of  questions  on  a  single  point.  During  all  this 
raging  of  the  infidel,  and  the  shouts  of  religious  conflict,  no  hand  has 
attempted  to  assail  the  arguments  on  behalf  of  the  historical  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity which  giant  intellects  have  framed.  They  stand  unconquerable,  and 
with  them  the  truth  they  guard.  Miracles  and  prophecy,  outward  evi- 
dences and  inward,  all  with  concentrating  lines  converge  to  the  grand  Sun 
of  righteousness  ;  and  the  force  of  the  argument  for  the  truth  that  has  come 
from  him,  is  the  accumulated  strength  of  the  vast  and  combined  whole,  most 
multiplex,  like  God's  material  universe,  but  by  virtue  of  the  informing  soul 
absolutely  one.  The  force  of  these  general  statements  of  the  cause  of 
revelation,  any  simple  and  intelligent  Christian  can  understand  and  appre- 
ciate. Let  them  make  him  sure  that,  in  the  handling  of  abstruser  doc- 
trines and  points  of  criticism  and  scholarship  beyond  his  grasp,  the  truth  is 
similarly  vindicated.  And  at  any  rate,  there  is  the  inner  witness  of  the 
Spirit  which  God  bestows  on  all  who  love  him  and  seek  to  know  him,  being 
ready  to  do  his  will.  This  is  the  best  verification  of  the  truth  of  the  word, 
and  he  needs  no  logical  proofs  nor  demonstration  from  without,  whose  heart 
is  the  temple  of  God,  through  the  sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  and  the 
sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  of  God.  We  heartily  recommend  Mr 
Garbett's  volume  as  a  xtyiimcc  sig  ait  to  the  church.  G. 
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The  Book  of  Ruth  in  Hebrew,  with  a  Critically  Revised  Text,  Various  Read- 
ings, including  a  new  Collation  of  Twenty-eight  Hebrew  MSS.  {most  of 
tKem  not  previously  collated),  and  a  Grammatical  and  Critical  Com- 
mentary, to  which  is  appended  the  Chaldee  Targum,  with  Vario'u  Read- 
ings, Grammatical  Notes,  and  a  Chaldee  Glossary.  By  Charles  H.H, 
Wkight,  M.A.  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  Exeter  College,  Oxford, 
British  Chaplain  at  Dresden.  London  :  "Williams  and  Norgate.  Leipzig  : 
Rudolph  Hartman.     1864. 

This  is  a  small  but  valuablecontribution  to  the  availableraeans  of  acquiring 
a  critical  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  In  commencing  it,  the  editor 
had  two  principal  objects  in  view  :  viz.,  to  exhibit  a  specimen  of  a  minute 
collation  of  Hebrew  MSS.,  and  to  supply  junior  students  with  such  assist- 
ance as  might  be  needful  in  their  early  attempts  at  translating  Hebrew, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  requirements  of  advanced  scholars  were  steadily 
borne  in  mind.    The  work  is  well  adapted  to  both  these  purposes. 

The  introduction  explains  the  principles  upon  which  the  text  has  been 
constructed  and  the  notes  appended.  The  basis  of  the  text  is  that  of  Theile  ; 
but  several  alterations  have  been  introduced,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  The  scriptio  defectiva  has  been  uniformly  substituted  for  the 
scriptio  plena  whenever  MS.  authority  could  be  found  for  so  doing.  The 
sign  of  Raphe  is  restored  throughout.  Mappik  is  restored  in  both  T  and  ^ 
when  used  at  the  end  of  a  word  with  their  consonantal  power,  and  is  some- 
times inserted  in  J^.  The  feminine  pronoun  of  the  third  person  is  written 
and  pointed  >^!)n  instead  of  J^TT.    The  sacred  name  TXStV  is  everywhere 

pointed  Hin*.    The  word  [v^<]  placed  within  brackets  is   three  times 

inserted  in  the  text.  In  two  of  these  instances  it  is  supplied  in  the  keri. 
The  alterations  in  individual  words  affecting  the  sense  of  the  several  passages, 
are  as  follows  :  chap.  ii.  18,  ^^"1^^^  instead  of  ^IPi)  ;  chap.  iii.  16,  l^Qi^l 

instead  of  'tky)  \  chap.  iv.  4,  b^iJ^^  instead  of  ^tkT  \  and  chap.  iv.  20, 

lb/2^  DM  instead  of  HD^b^  JlX-    A  minute  account  is   given  of  the 

;    "  V  T  ;    -  v 

twenty-eight  Mb^S.  collated  by  the  author  ;  and  the  numerous  references  to 
the  slightest  variation  of  their  readings  shews  his  great  diligence  and  care  in 
examining  them.  He  notes  particularly  what  has  never  been  systematically 
done  before,  the  differences  in  regard  to  the  vowel  points  and  the  accents. 
The  results  exhibit  very  little  difference  from  our  common  Hebrew  text  of 
Van  Der  Hooght. 

Another  peculiarity,  and  what  to  most  young  students  of  Hebrew  Trill  be 
a  striking  novelty,  is  the  placing  of  Raphe  over  so  many  letters.  The  very 
form  of  it  must  have  been  but  indistinctly  apprehended  from  the  short  and 
not  too  clear  descriptions  of  it  in  most  grammars.  The  elder  Buxtorf,  in 
whose  days  it  had  become  obsolete  in  printed  copies,  well  designates  it  as 
virgula  transversa,  a  stroke  across.  It  can  easily  be  imagined  how  great  an 
incumbrance  these  heavy  strokes,  from  such  types  as  were  used  in  the  infancy 
of  printing,  would  be  on  the  page,  and  the  relief  felt  when  such  an  impedi- 
ment was  removed  ;  or,  to  use  the  words  of  Buxtorf,  when  it  would  be  said 
of  Raphe  : — "  Adhibitam  adhuc  cernere  est  in  quibusdam  veteribus  Bibli- 
orum  editionibus  Constantinopoli  impressis  ;  in  recentioribus  antem  libris 
plane  ejcolevit^  In  this  new  work,  however,  the  types  are  so  "  clean  cut" 
that  the  restoration  of  Raphe  does  not  disfigure  the  page.  The  strokes  are 
very  fine,  but  in  our  opinion  most  of  them  are  too  long.  On  the  contrary, 
Metheg  is  generally  printed  too  short. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  diacritic  marks  used  in  MSS.,  the  restoration  of 
Raphe  is  certainly  interesting,  but  its  practical  utility  to  the  student  in  read- 
ing is  very  doubtful.  Moreover,  we  fear  it  will  interfere  seriously,  if  gene- 
rally adopted,  with  the  correct  printing  of  the  point  Hholem.    An  instance 
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of  this  evil  is  to  be  seen  in  chap.  i.  8,  in  the  word  rTifl^D-    In  this  case  the 

Raphe  above  the  3  is  of  the  same  length  as  the  Pattahh  below  it,  thus,  3 ; 

while  the  Kaphe  above  the  Jl  is  double  that  length,  and  thereby  has  crushed 
the  Hholera  between  it  and  the  7  into  so  small  dimensions  that,  to  the  naked 
eye,  it  is  scarcely  visible.  And,  what  makes  the  case  worse,  the  poor  Hholera 
has  been  deprived,  by  the  preference  for  the  scriptio  defectiva,  of  its  natural 
companion  V  And  again,  chap.  iv.  14,  in  the  first  word  of  the  verse,  J^  is 
allowed  to  remain  with  the  softening  Raphe  above  it,  and  above  that,  Zaqeth- 
qaton  instead  of  Hholem.  These  are  grave  errors  in  a  critical  edition  of  so 
small  a  book.  There  are,  besides,  three  serious  errors  arising  from  other 
causes,  namely,  chap.  i.  18,  Mappik  has  been  left  out  of  the  pT  iii  rTJ^^{ ; 

chap,  ii.  12,  "I  has  been  dropped  from  the  beginning  of  the  word  7^J*^\£^^;  and 

chap.  iii.  16,  H  occurs  instead  of  PT  iu  the  word  nnbH-    Gramma,tical  errors 

T        — ; 

occur  even  in  the  English  portion  of  the  work,  in  consequence,  perhaps,  of 
its  having  been  printed  out  of  England,  for  example,  p.  xxxvi ,  we  have 
"  desiring  of."  These  errors  should  be  corrected  in  the  next  edition,  which 
we  hope  the  work  will  soon  reach. 

The  Commentary  is,  upon  the  whole,  well  digested.  Appropriate  quota- 
tions from  the  ancient  versions  are  frequently  introduced,  which  throw  light 
upon  the  Hebrew  text.  There  is  not  the  slightest  attempt  to  exalt  these 
versions  to  an  equality  with,  far  less  to  raise  thom  above,  the  original.  This 
is  as  it  should  be.  JNo  man  would  think  of  claiming  a  greater  degree  of 
authority  for  any  translation,  however  good,  of  a  modern  book  than  for  the 
book  itself.  It  is  only  perversity  of  mind  to  apply  a  different  principle  to 
books  of  ancient  times.  The  quotations  from  the  Arabic  and  Syriac  versions 
are  often ,  with  a  laudable  consideration  of  the  case  of  younger  students,  translated . 
It  would  have  done  no  harm  to  have  translated  the  whole.  As  to  those  from 
the  Greek  and  Latin,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  one  disposed  to  use  the  book 
will  be  unacquainted  with  them.  Mr  Wright,  in  his  Commentary,  has  freely 
used  and  acknowledged  the  labours  of  others,  and  shews  his  ability  to  form 
and  communicate  an  independent  and  candid  opinion. 

There  is  a  separate  portion  set  apart  to  Notes  on  Accentuation.  In  order 
to  use  the  valuable  remarks  in  this  part  to  advantage,  the  student  would  re- 
quire to  have  at  hand  "  Davidson's  Outlines  of  Hebrew  Accentuation,"  which 
is  constantly  referred  to.  The  Chaldee  Targum  will  be  very  useful  to  those 
who  can  be  persuaded  to  master  it.  But  if  the  author,  cr  editor  we  should 
perhaps  rather  say,  has  his  doubts  regarding  the  state  of  Hebrew  scholar- 
ship, he  need  have  none  as  to  the  small  progress  made  in  this  country  by 
the  mass  of  students  in  Chaldee.  In  such  circumstances  w6  are  inclined  to 
think  that  it  would  be  a  profitable  addition  (we  do  not  say  as  a  substitute 
for  the  Glossary)  were  a  literal  translation  of  the  Targum  to  be  appended  to 
it.  Were  that  done,  it  might  allure'  some  to  study  the  Targum  with  the  help 
of  the  glossary,  and  it  might'encourage  others  to  persevere  after  having  begun. 
In  making  this  suggestion,  we  have  in  view  chiefly  the  case  of  those  who  may 
not  have  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  the  assistance  of  a  living  teacher.  Such 
would  be  encouraged,  by  a  judicious  reference  to  a  translation,  to  proceed 
with  confidence  and  precision.  Without  this  addition,  we  think  the  work  is 
not  well  adapted  to  be  a  First  Reading-Book  in  Chaldee,  a  thing  very  much 
wanted.  There  is  no  lack  of  first  reading-books  for  Hebrew.  And,  simple 
and  short  as  this  Book  of  Ruth  is,  it  will  not  suit  beginners  in  Hebrew  with- 
out something  more  elementary  going  before  it,  or  the  voice  of  a  living  teacher 
along  with  it.  Mr  Wright  is  elementary  enough  for  the  class  he  has  in  view, 
but  he  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  students  of  Hebrew  throughout  Great 
Britain  usually  begin  with  the  Psalms.  In  Scotland  they  usually  begin  with 
Genesis  and  proceed  to  Ruth  ;  the  very  order  which  he  is  following  himself 
in  his  editions  of  the  Old  Testament.  N. 
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The  Story  of  Carey,  Marshman,  and  Ward,  the  Serampore  Missionaries.  By 
John  Clark  Marshman,  Popular  Edition.  London :  A  Strachan 
&  Co.     1864. 

In  the  present  edition  of  this  work,  the  author  has  considerably  curtailed 
its  dimensions,  by  omitting,  among  other  things,  his  vindication  of  the 
Serampore  missionaries  from  the  aspersions  cast  on  their  character,  during 
the  melancholy  controversy  in  which  they  were  involved  with  their  brethren 
of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society.  The  narrative  of  their  life  and  labours 
has  thus  been  brought  within  the  reach  of  a  larger  class  of  readers.  Few 
can  peruse  without  interest  a  story  fraught  with  such  a  variety  of  striking 
incidents,  scenes,  and  characters.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the 
difficulties  with  which  these  earnest  and  self-devoted  men  had  to  struggle 
from  the  commencement  of  their  enterprise.  The  Baptists  certainly  now 
occupy  a  distinguished  place  among  the  pioneers  of  Christianity,  a  place 
which  they  may  owe,  in  some  degree,  to  that  peculiarity  in  their  creed 
which  adapts  itself  more  specially  to  the  incipient  stage  of  the  Church, 
when  adult  baptism  is,  of  course,  the  main  object  of  every  missionary, 
and  the  number  of  believing  converts,  as  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  is  the 
only  result  deemed  worthy  of  notice  in  reporting  his  progress.  But  small 
praise  was  due  to  them  as  a  body  at  the  outset  of  the  undertaking.  When 
Carey  first  broached  the  idea  of  a  mission  to  India,  and  offered  to  go  out  as 
the  first  missionary,  his  proposal  was  received  by  the  brethren  of  the  Baptist 
association  in  his  neighbourhood  with  apathy,  and  even  with  scorn.  But 
for  his  personal  exertions  and  indomitable  perseverance,  even  the  small  sum 
collected  for  his  outfit  would  never  have  been  realised,  and  the  scheme 
would  have  dropped  to  the  ground.  The  obstacles  he  had  to  encounter 
through  the  coldness  of  friends  almost  equalled  those  thrown  in  his  way 
through  the  hostility  of  the  East  India  Company  ;  and  we  know  not  a  more 
humiliating  chapter  in  the  history  of  missions  than  that  which  records  the 
mode  in  which  the  good  man,  after  scraping  together  as  much  as  barely  to 
pay  a  steerage  passage,  was  smuggled  aboard  a  foreign  vessel  to  the  place  of 
his  destination.  There,  being  joined  by  his  trusty  associates  Ward  and 
Marshman,  they  commenced  that  career  of  disinterested  labour  in  their  col- 
lege at  Serampore,  in  the  course  of  which  they  met  with  so  little  encourage- 
ment from  their  friends  at  home,  and  which  at  length — thanks  to  the  petty 
jealousies  of  "committeeism," — they  were  compelled  to  abandon.  Mr 
Marshman  has  succeeded  in  completely  clearing  the  character  of  these 
worthy  men,  and  has  done  so  with  praiseworthy  charity  and  candour, 
though  the  public  probably  have  learned  for  the  first  time  the  character  and 
amount  of  the  aspersions  cast  upon  them  from  the  vindication  which  he  has 
produced.  We  need  hardly  recommend  to  the  friends  of  missions  a  volume 
which,  from  its  very  title,  all  of  them  must  be  desirous  to  possess,  and  which 
they  cannot  fail  to  peruse  with  profound  interest. 

Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Episcopate  of  Dr  William  Bedell,  Lord  Bishop  of 
KUmore.  By  his  Son-in-law,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Clogt,  M.A.,  Minister 
of  Cavan.  London :  Wertheim,  Macintosh,  &  Hunt.  1862.  (Printed 
for  the  first  time,  with  Illustrative  Notes,  from  the  original  MS.,  in  the 
Harleian  Collection,  British  Museum.) 

It  does  not  redound  much  to  the  honour  of  the  Church  of  England,  that 
to  this  day  "  a  satisfactory  Life  of  Bedell,  personal  and  literary,  is  still  a 
desideraiumj"  The  only  authentic  notice  we  have  of  this  amiable  and  emi- 
nent prelate,  is  that  of  Bishop  Burnet.  There  is  no  excuse  for  this  neglect 
in  the  want  of  materials,  for  these  exist  in  considerable  abundance.  More 
particularly,  two  curious  accounts  of  his  life  were  written  not  long  after  his 
death,  by  persons  who  had  every  means  of  information  ;  one  being  sup- 
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posed  to  be  the  production  of  the  bishop's  own  son,  and  the  other  being 
that  of  his  son-in-law,  Alexander  Clogy.  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  both  of 
these  accounts,  which  Burnet  seems  to  have  consulted,  remained  in  manu- 
script till  the  other  day,  when  the  last-mentioned  memoir  was,  as  the  title 
of  this  work  informs  us,  'Sprinted  for  the  first  time!"  As  to  the  other 
account,  supposed  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  the  bishop's  son,  and  which 
lies  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  the  present  editor  says  that  he  has  "  neither 
read  nor  seen  it ! "  We  feel  under  no  small  obligations  to  Mr  W.  Walter 
Wilkins,  for  rescuing  one  of  these  documents  at  least  from  obscurity,  if  not 
from  oblivion ;  but  we  cannot  sufficiently  express  our  surprise  that,  in  a 
day  when  so  much  has  been  done  by  individuals  and  by  societies  to  preserve 
the  treasures  of  the  past,  when  our  libraries  are  overflowing  with  Anglo- 
Catholic  and  other  antiquarian  lumber,  no  effort  should  have  been  made  to 
revive  the  memory  and  reproduce  the  works  of  one  of  the  brightest  orna- 
ments of  the  Church  of  England.  Such  we.  hold  to  have  been  the  character 
of  Bishop  Bedell,  not  indeed  as  a  man  of  genius  and  learning,  but  as  a  Chris- 
tian bishop,  as  one  who  did  more  in  his  day  for  the  evangelisation  of  Ire- 
land than  has  been  done  by  hundreds  of  bishops  before  and  since,  and  whose 
labours,  had  they  been  carried  out  in  the  spirit  in  which  he  commenced 
them,  might  have  floated  the  English  church  long  ere  now  over  the  dark 
sea  of  ignorance,  faction,  and  fanaticism  which  threatens  to  submerge  it. 
The  impression  produced  on  us,  many  years  ago,  by  reading  Burnet's 
account  of  this  worthy  bishop,  dry  and  meagre  as  it  is,  has  never  been 
effaced.  Above  all,  his  wise  and  holy  zeal  to  put  the  Irish  in  possession  of 
the  gospel,  by  translating  the  Bible,  the  Catechism,  and  the  prayers  of  the 
Church  into  their  native  tongue,  and  his  efforts  to  substitute  a  clergy  able 
to  preach  in  the  same  language  to  the  benighted  natives,  instead  of  a  class 
of  Englishmen  who,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  have  not  the  tongue  of  the  people, 
nor  can  perform  any  divine  offices  or  converse  with  them,  which  is  no  small 
cause  of  the  continuance  of  the  people  in  Popery  still,"  ought  to  endear  hia 
memory  to  every  Christian  heart,  and  entitle  him  to  the  highest  niche  in 
the  temple  of  Christian  worthies. 

The  present  volume  is  got  up  with  considerable  care.  At  the  same  time, 
this  reprint  of  the  "  Speculum  Episcoporum ;  or  the  Apostolique  Bishop," 
in  its  antique  dress,  can  only  be  hailed  as  the  precursor  of  a  modern  pro- 
duction worthy  of  the  name  of  Bedell. 

The  Christ  oj  the  Gospels  and  the  Christ  of  Modern  Criticism :  Lectures  on 
M.  Renan's  "  Vie  de  Jesus."  By  John  Tulloch,  D.D.,  Principal  of  the 
College  of  St  Mary,  in  the  University  of  St  Andrews,  Author  of  "The- 
ism," "  Leaders  of  the  Reformation,"  &c.  London  and  Cambridge :  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.     1864. 

We  have  perused  these  lectures  with  the  most  cordial  satisfaction.  They 
contain  as  good  an  answer,  and  furnish  as  good  an  antidote  to  the  super- 
ficial philosophy,  the  self-destructive  theory,  and  the  sophistical  but  seduc- 
tive eloquence  of  M.  Renan,  as  anything  of  the  kind  we  have  seen.  Once 
in  the  grasp  of  his  Caledonian  antagonist,  the  vivacious  Frenchman  has  no 
chance  whatever.  He  is  laid  on  his  back,  and  subjected  to  the  manipula- 
tion of  a  merciless  logic ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  is  treated  with  the 
utmost  personal  civility.  In  vain  does  he  attempt  to  shift  his  position.  In 
vain  does  he  try  to  parry  a  deadly  thrust  aimed  at  one  piece  of  sophistry, 
by  dexterously  betaking  himself  to  another.  The  doughty  Principal  coolly 
postpones  dealing  with  the  second,  till  he  has  despatched  the  first.  Inch 
by  inch,  all  life  and  pith  are  crushed  out  of  the  book,  till  at  length  it  is 
held  up  to  contempt  as  a  piece  of  inflated  fiction — a  blasphemous  tra- 
vestie.     Take  the  following  as  a  specimen : — 

"  Not  to  insist  upon  the  total  lack  of  evidence  for  such  an  account  of 
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Christ's  miracles,  or  rather  the  abounding  evidence  against  it,  such  a  cha- 
racter as  M.  Renan  thus  attributes  to  Jesus,  is  plainly  self-contradictory. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  such  a  union  of  moral  excellence  with  such 
thaumaturgic  imposture  as  he  attributes  to  him.  Men  of  the  highest  good- 
ness may  no  doubt  fall  into  grave  mistakes.  Pascal  may  believe  in  the 
miracle  of  the  Holy  Thorn  ;  and  a  St  Bernard  and  Ht  Francis  may  delude 
themselves,  in  special  moments  of  spiritual  access,  with  the  possession  of 
miraculous  powers.  But  there  is  nothing  really  parallel  in  such  cases  to 
the  miraculous  career  of  Jesus.  None  of  these  men  claimed,  in  the  sense 
that  he  did,  a  supernatural  mission.  Even  assuming  their  own  point  of 
view,  the  miraculous  was  at  the  most  an  accident  in  their  lives.  But  it 
teas  the  charactanstic  life  of  Jesus  ;  no  after-thought,  no  concession  forced 
upon  him,  but  the  primary  and  .appropriate  manifestation  of  his  Messianic 
mission,  and  the  self-constituted  vindication  of  the  divinity  which  he  claimed. 
It  is  impossible  to  apologise  for  such  a  miraculous  career, — for  such  mira- 
culous claims, — supposing  them  to  have  been  factitious  and  assumed.  If 
Jesus  was,  according  to  M.  Renan,  a  mere  wonder-worker,  a  thaumaturgist, 
like  ApoUonius  of  Tyana,  he  could  not  be  the  noble  and  beautiful  character 
which  he  describes.  The  preacher  on  the  mount  would  cry  shame  upon 
the  thaumaturgist  in  Capernaum,  in  Cana,  in  Nain.  Character,  in  this 
strange  world  of  ours,  is  often  mysteriously  complex  ;  the  good  and  the  evil 
lying  side  by  side,  in  startling  and  perplexing  combination  ;  but  the  mourn- 
fullest  contradictions  of  character  that  the  world  has  ever  witnessed,  would 
be  outrivalled  by  the  contradiction  which  the  character  of  Christ  would  thus 
present.  The  '  highest  consciousness  of  God  that  has  ever  existed  in  the 
bosom  of  humanity,'  allied  to  the  tricks  of  the  wonder-worker,  the  impos- 
tures of  the  exorcist — who  does  not  feel  his  spirit  shudder  at  such  a  thought  ? 
who  does  not  feel,  at  such  a  suggestion,  the  shadows  of  the  world's  mystery 
to  darken  over  him,  and  the  idea  of  the  divine  to  go  out  of  his  heart  in  the 
blackness  of  an  inexplicable  confusion  ?  Mixed  as  are  the  representations 
of  human  history,  and  strangely  combined  as  are  the  possibilities  of  good 
and  evil  in  many  a  soul,  such  an  ass(;ciation  as  that  of  imposture  with  the 
name  of  Jesus,  exceeds  all  the  limits  of  human  credibility."  Pp.  197-199. 
We  cannot  conclude  our  notice  of  this  book  without  expressing  our  admi- 
ration of  the  beauty  of  its  typology.  The  type  is  so  large,  that  it  must  be 
quite  a  pleasure,  even  to  the  weakest  eyes,  to  peruse  it. 

The  Redeemer ;  Discourses  by  Edmond  de  Prkssense,  D.D.  With  Intro- 
duction by  William  Lindsay  Alexander,  D.D.  Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T. 
Clark.     1864. 

In  his  judicious  introduction  to  this  treatise,  Dr  Alexander  makes  the 
following  remarks : — "  To  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  state  of  religion 
on  the  continent,  the  name  of  Edmond  de  Pressense  is  well  known.  He 
stands  forth  as  one  of  the  most  zealous,  fearless,  and  eloquent  defenders  of 
evangelical  truths  and  the  claims  of  the  Bible,  alike  against  the  influence 
of  traditionalism  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  assaults  of  neologianism  on  the 
other.  A  man  of  high  culture  and  large  intellectual  resources ;  intimately 
acquainted  as  well  with  the  history  of  the  church  in  past  ages,  as  with 
the  current  of  religious  speculation,  the  state  of  religious  life,  and  the 
tendencies  of  prevailing  opinions  and  habits  among  those  immediately 
around  him  ;  gifted  with  remarkable  powers  of  clear,  pointed,  and  eloquent 
discourse;  and  possessing  this  unusual  means  of  rendering  aid  to  any 
cause  whose  side  ho  may  espouse,  he  has  shewn  himself  ready,  by  tongue 
or  pen,  to  consecrate  his  best  energies  to  the  defence  and  propagation  of 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  One  of  the  most  eloquent  preachers  in  Paris, 
he  has  also  earned  for  himself  no  mean  place  among  the  few  who,  in 
modern  French  literature,  have  brought  genius,  learning,  and  philosophy, 
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to  the  service  of  genuine  and  intelligent  piety."  In  the  present  work, 
Dr  De  Pressense  appears  to  have  aimed  at  giving  his  work  both  an  apolo- 
getic and  a  practical  character ;  and  Dr  Alexander  thinks  he  has  presented 
both  these  aspects  with  great  ability,  force,  and  eloquence.  At  the  same 
time,  he  adds  :  "  Addressing  persons  not  much  addicted  to  theological  dis- 
quisition, and  desirous  of  producing  an  impression  in  favour  of  Christianity, 
upon  a  community  unhappily  not  imbued  with  any  just  acquaintance  with 
its  principles  and  doctrines,  the  author  has  wisely,  I  think,  sought  to  pre- 
sent the  truth  in  a  free  and  popular,  rather  than  a  scientific  manner  ;  and 
indeed  has  apparently  been  careful  to  avoid  those  technical  formula  in 
which  the  truths  of  Christianity  are  generally  presented  in  this  country. 
It  is  necessary  to  keep  this  in  mind  in  reading  his  work,  otherwise  he 
might  be  suspected  of  defective  statement  of  the  truth,  when  in  reality  the 
only  thing  wanting  is  the  ordinary  vehicle  in  which  the  truths  of  the  Bible 
are  wont  to  be  presented."  This  estimate  we  are  disposed,  on  the  whole, 
to  indorse.  We  agree,  too,  with  Dr  Alexander  in  thinking  that  that 
portion  of  the  work  in  which  De  Pressense  argues  for  the  purely  Mosaic 
character  of  the  Sabbath,  had  been  better  wanting.  We  have  observed, 
indeed,  in  perusing  the  treatise,  that,  in  other  instances  besides  this,  the 
author  betrays  deficiency  in  logical  precision.  What  he  states  is,  in  one 
sense,  quite  true,  but  in  order  to  bring  out  the  whole  truth  in  its  many- 
sidedness,  distinctions  must  be  drawn  which  tend  very  much  to  qualify  the 
strong  statements  in  which  he  indulges.  There  are  other  expressions  which 
we  do  not  profess  to  comprehend,  such,  for  example,  as  tlie  following  : 
"  His  obedience  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross,  has  re-established 
the  harmony  between  the  human  and  the  divine  will  which  the  fall  had 
destroyed  :  for  he  was  slain  as  the  Son  of  man.  He  is  the  real  representative 
of  humanity  "  (p.  287).  Such  phraseology  may  be  capable  of  explanation  ; 
but  it  conveys  no  distinct  ideas  to  our  mind,  and  looks  as  if  it  had  come 
from  the  cloud-land  of  Germany.  Apart  from  such  mystic  utterances,  the 
book  is  full  of  excellent  matter,  clothed  in  the  most  attractive  style,  and 
fitted  to  prove  extensively  useful. 

A  Memorial  Sketch  of  the  late  Rev.  George  Bannerman  Blake,  M.A.,  Junior 
Minister  of  &t  George's  Presbyterian  Church,  Sunderland.  With  a  selec- 
tion from  his  Sermons.     London  :  James  Nisbet  &  Co.     1864. 

We  have  here  a  memorial  of  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  promising 
ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  England.  The  reader  has  only  to 
look  at  the  strikingly  faithful  likeness  prefixed  to  the  volume,  to  give  us 
credit  when  we  say,  from  personal  acquaintance  with  the  original,  that  a 
gentler  and  more  genial  spirit,  a  sprightlier  genius,  and  a  kindlier  nature, 
than  once  animated  that  beaming  countenance,  and  indwelt  that  graceful 
but  fragile  frame,  are  seldom  to  be  found.  In  him  the  modesty  and  manli- 
ness of  the  true  gentleman,  and  the  loveable  temper  of  the  true  Christian, 
shone  out  unalloyed  by  those  disadvantages  in  feature  and  address,  which, 
in  some  cases,  conceal  half  their  beauty.  His  sun,  alas !  went  down  when 
it  was  yet  day,  or  rather  in  the  very  morning  of  life,  when  all  was  fresh 
and  hopeful.  It  would  have  been  a  sad  addition  to  the  disappointment  of 
these  hopes,  had  there  been  nothing  left  to  remind  us  of  one  whose  loss  is 
80  much  lamented.  The  present  volume  furnishes,  in  a  brief  but  cordial 
memoir,  and  a  selection  from  his  discourses,  a  memento  which  will  be 
much  prized  by  all  who  knew  George  Blake  as  a  friend,  a  brother,  and  a 
pastor. 


868  Critical  Notices. 

Theological  and  Homiletical  Commentary  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  specially 
designed  and  adapted  for  the  use  of  Ministers  and  Students.  From  the 
German  of  G.  V.  Lechler,  D.D.,  and  K.  Gerok.  Edited  by  J.  P.  Lange, 
D.D.  Translated  by  Kev.  P.  J.  Gloag,  Vol.  I.  Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T: 
Clark.    1864. 

The  plan  of  Dr  Lange's  Bibelwerk,  of  which  the  above  forms  a  volume, 
is  too  v\rell  known  to  our  readers  to  require  any  description.  We  need  only 
say  that  the  present  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  successful  volumes  of 
the  series.  It  is  emphatically  what  it  professes  to  be — a  work  for  ministers 
and  students.  The  sacred  text  is  very  carefully  expounded,  and  the  ground- 
thoughts  are  brought  out  with  much  unction  and  power.  On  several  points 
of  a  critical  character,  such  as  the  explanation  given  of  the  terms  Hebrews 
and  Hellenists,  we  do  not  agree  with  the  views  here  expressed,  but  we  are 
at  the  same  time  very  deeply  persuaded  of  the  value  of  the  work.  We  must 
add  that  the  volume  has  been  translated  in  a  very  superior  manner,  and  we 
cordially  recommend  it  to  the  attention  especially  of  our  clerical  readers. 


END  OP  VOL.  xin. 
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